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Ik  PRX8BNTINO  to  my  readers  the  fourth  volume  of  thii 
tianslation— corresponding  to  the  third  volume  of  Pro* 
feasor  Mommsen's  work,  and  embracing  the  period  from 
the  death  of  Sulla  to  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  beyond  which 
Dr.  Mommsen  has  not  as  yet  proceeded—I  have  to  ex- 
press my  regret  that  so  long  a  delay  has  taken  place  in 
its  preparation.  Important  duties  of  another  kind,  to 
which  I  was  called  after  completing  the  third  volume,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  that  I  should  defer  for  a  time  the  fur 
ther  prosecution  of  the  work,  and  occasioned  much  inter- 
ruption to  its  progress  afler  I  had  resumed  it.  But  I 
considered  it  due  to  those  who  had  so  favourably  received 
the  earlier  volumes  of  my  translation  that  I  should  en- 
deavour personally  to  complete  it;  and  I  can  only  cast 
myself  on  their  indulgence  if  I  have  somewhat  unduly 
taxed  their  patience. 

The  delay  has  enabled  me  to  compare  the  sheets  with 
the  fourth  edition  of  the  Grerman,  issued  in  the  present 
year.  I  have  adhered  substantially  to  the  same  principles 
of  translation  as  in  the  earlier  volumes,  endeavouring  to 
retain  as  much  of  the  form  and  manner  of  the  original  as 
seemed  compatible  with  a  due  regard  to  English  idiom, 
and  even  venturing  in  some  cases  to  have  less  regard  to 
the  latter  than  to  the  desirableness  of  reproducinsr  Dr 
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Mommsen's  meaning  without  paraphrase.  Readers  ooiv 
▼ersant  with  the  original  will  in  many  passages  miss  not 
a  little  of  its  characteristic  force;  but  they  will  also,  I 
doubt  not,  be  ready  to  acknowledge  that  the  task  of  the 
translator  is  attended  with  peculiar  difficulty  in  those  cases 
where  Dr.  Mommsen  for  the  more  emphatic  expression 
of  his  meaning  makes  use— often  with  great  felicity^-of 
words  and  phrases,  the  English  equivalents  of  which  have 
not  as-  yet  passed  into  literary  currency. 

In  the  latter  portion  of  the  volume  I  have  deemed  it 
suffident  to  give  the  value  of  the  Roman  money  approxi- 
mately in  round  numbers,  assuming  for  that  purpose  IOC 
•eateroes  as  equivalent  to  £1. 

WiLUAM  p.  Dionoir. 
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CHAPTER  I 

MAROVB  UIPIDU8  AND  QUIKTU8  SKKTOBIim. 

Whbit  SuUa  died  in  the  year  676,  the  oligarchy  waich 
tLoddq^    he  had  restored  ruled  with  absolute  sway  over 
the  Roman  state ;  but,  as  it  had  been  establi^ied 


by  force,  it  still  needed  force  to  maintain  its  groimd  agidnst 
its  numerous  secret  and  open  foes.  It  was  opposed  not  by 
any  single  party  with  objects  clearly  expressed  and  under 
leaders  distinctly  acknowledged,  but  by  a  mass  of  multiia- 
rious  dements,  ranging  themselves  doubtless  under  the 
general  name  of  the  popular  party,  but  in  reality  opposing 
the  Sulla  organization  of  the  commonwealth  on  very  various 
grounds  and  with  very  different  designs.  There  were  the 
iften  of  positive  law,  who  neither  mingled  in  nor 
understood  politics,  but  who  detested  the  arbi- 
trary procedure  of  Sulla  in  dealing  with  the  lives  and  pro* 
perty  of  the  burgesses.  Even  during  the  regent's  lifetime, 
when  aU  othei  opposition  was  silent,  the  strict  jurists  were 
refractory ;  the  Cornelian  laws,  for  example,  which  deprived 
various  Italian  communities  of  the  Roman  franchise,  were 
treated  in  judicial  decisions  as  null  and  void ;  and  in  like 
manner  the  courts  held  that,  where  a  burgess  had  been 
made  a  prisoner  of  war  and  sold  into  slavery  during  the 
revolution,  his  franchise  was  not  forfeited.  There  was, 
^^^^  further,  the  remnant  of  the  old  liberal  minority 
MnUjto  in  the  senate,  which  in  former  times  had  sought 
<*  a  compromise  with  the  reform  party  and  the 

Italians,  and  was  now  in  a  similar  spirit  inclined  to  modify 
the  rigidly  oligarchic  constitution  of  Sulla  by  concessions  to 
the  Populares.  There  were,  moreover,  the  Pop* 
ulares  strictly  so  called,  the  honest  and  credulous 
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narrow-minded  radicals,  who  staked  property  and  life  fof 
the  current  watchwords  of  the  party-programme,  only  to 
discover  with  painful  surprise  after  the  victory  that  they 
had  been  fighting  not  for  a  reality,  but  for  a  phrase.  Their 
special  aim  was  to  re-establish  the  tribunician  power,  which 
Sulla  had  not  abolished  but  had  divested  of  its  most  essen- 
tial prerogatives,  and  which  exercised  over  the  multitude  a 
charm  all  the  more  mysterious  because  the  institution  had 
no  obvious  practical  use  and  was  in  fact  an  empty  phantom 
— ^the  mere  name  of  tribune  of  the  people,  more  than  a 
thousand  years  later,  revolutionized  Rome,  There  were, 
above  all,  the  numerous  and  important  classes  whom  the 
SuUan  restoration  had  left  unsatisfied,  or  whose  political  or 
XHuksp»-  private  interests  it  had  directly  injured.  Among 
^^  those  who  for  such  reasons  belonged  to  the  op- 

position ranked  the  dense  and  prosperous  population  of  the 
region  between  the  Po  and  the  Alps,  which  naturally  re- 

garded  the  bestowal  of  Latin  rights  in  665  (iii. 

300)  as  merely  an  instalment  of  the  full  Roman 
franchise,  and  so  afforded  a  ready  soil  for  agitation.    To 

this  category  belonged  abo  the  freedmen,  in- 
^^"*°*  fluential  in  numbers  and  wealth,  and  specially 
dangerous  through  their  aggregation  in  the  capital,  who 
oould  not  brook  their  having  been  reduced  by  the  restora- 
tion to  their  earlier,  practically  useless,  suffrage.    In  the 

same  position  stood,  moreover,  the  great  capital- 
^^  ists,  who  maintained  a  cautious  silence,  but  still 

as  before  preserved  their  tenacity  of  resentment  and  their 
equal  tenacity  of  power.  The  populace  of  the  capital,  which 
p^  recognized  true  freed  am  in  free  bread-corn,  was 

vtaiM  of  thf  likewise  discontented.  Still  deeper  exasperation 
-  was  felt  by  the  class  of  burgesses  affected  by  the 

J*J^Jj\        Sullan   confiscations — whether  they,  like  those 

of  Pompeii,  lived  on  thtir  property  curtailed  by 
the  Sullan  colonists,  within  the  same  ring-wall  with  the 
latter,  and  at  perpetual  variance  with  them ;  or,  like  the 
Arretines  and  Volaterrans,  retained  actual  possession  of 
their  territory,  but  had  the  Damocles'  sword  of  confiscatior 
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•uspended  over  them  by  the  Boman  people ;  or,  as  y^dn  the 
case  in  Etruria  especially,  were  reduced  to  be  beggars  in 
their  former  abodes,  or  robbers  in  the  woods.  FinaUy,  the 
iba  pio-  agitation  extended  to  the  whole  family  coDnec- 
S^j^*^^  tions  and  freedmen  of  those  democratic  chiefs 
********  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  consequence  of  tlie 
restoration,  or  who  were  wandering  along  the  Mauretanian 
coasts,  or  sojourning  at  the  court  and  in  the  army  of  Mithra- 
dates,  in  all  the  misery  of  emigrant  exile ;  for,  according  to 
the  strict  family  associations  that  governed  the  political 
feelmg  of  this  age,  it  was  accounted  a  point  of  honour  *  that 
those  who  were  left  behind  should  endeavour  to  procure  for 
exiled  relatives  the  privilege  of  returning  to  their  native 
land,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  dead,  at  least  a  removal  of  the 
stigma  attaching  to  their  memory  and  to  their  children,  and 
a  restitution  to  the  latter  of  their  paternal  estate.  More 
especially  the  immediate  children  of  the  proscribed,  whom 
the  regent  had  reduced  in  point  of  law  to  political  Pariahs 
(iii*  422),  had  virtually  received  from  the  law  itself  a  sum- 
mons to  rise  in  rebellion  against  the  existing  order  of 
things. 

To  all  these  sections  of  the  opposition  there  was  added 
^^  the  whole  body  of  men  of  ruined  fortunes.     All 

ndncd  the  rabble  high  and  low,  whose  means  and  sub- 

""^  stance  had  been  spent  in  refined  or  in  vulgar 

debauchery ;  the  aristocratic  lords,  who  had  no  farther  mark 
of  quality  than  their  debts ;  the  Sullan  soldiers  whom  the 
regent's  fiat  could  transform  into  landholders  but  not  into 
husbandmen,  and  who,  after  squandering  the  first  inherit- 
ance of  the  proscribed,  were  longing  to  succeed  to  a  second 
—all  these  waited  only  the  unfolding  of  the  banner  which 
invited  them  to  fight  against  the  existing  order  of  things^ 
Maa  of  whatever  else  might  be  inscribed  on  it.     From 

■■biUoiL  1^  \i^Q  necessity  all  the  aspiring  men  of  talent, 
in  search  of  popularity,  attached  themselves  to  the  opposi- 

*  It  is  a  significant  trait,  that  a  distingoished  teacher  of  literatarfl^ 
the  freedman  Staberins  Eros,  allowed  the  children  of  the  proeeribed  la 
attend  his  course  gratnitoudj. 
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tion ;  not  only  those  to  whom  tLe  strictly  closed  cirde  of 
the  Optimates  denied  admission  or  at  least  oppjrtunitie< 
fur  rapid  promotion,  and  who  therefore  attempted  to  force 
their  way  into  the  phalanx  and  to  break  through  the  laws 
of  oligar'ohio  exclusiveness  and  seniority  by  means  of  popu* 
lar  favour,  but  also  the  more  dangerous  men,  whose  ambi- 
tion aimed  at  something  higher  than  helping  to  determine 
the  destinies  of  the  world  within  the  sphere  of  collegiate  in- 
trigues. On  the  advocates'  platform  in  particular — the 
only  field  of  legal  opposition  left  open  by  Sulla — even  in 
the  regent's  lifetime  such  aspirants  waged  lively  war  against 
the  restoration  with  the  weapons  of  formal  jurisprudence 
and  clever  oratory :  for  instance,  the  adroit  speaker  Marcus 
TuUius  Cicero  (bom  8rd  January,  648),  son  of  a 
landholder  of  Arpinum,  speedily  made  himself 
a  name  by  the  mingled  caution  and  daring  of  his  opposition 
to  the  dictator.  Such  efforts  were  not  of  much  importance, 
if  the  opponent  desired  nothing  farther  than  by  their  means 
to  procure  for  himself  a  curule  chair,  and  then  to  sit  in  it 
contentedly  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  No  doubt^  if  this  chair 
should  not  satisfy  a  popular  man  and  Gains  Gracchus  should 
find  a  successor,  a  struggle  for  life  or  death  was  inevitable; 
but  for  the  present  at  least  no  name  could  be  mentioned  the 
bearer  of  which  had  proposed  to  himself  any  such  lofly  aim. 
Such  was  the  sort  of  opposition  with  which  the  oligarchic 
of  government  instituted  by  Sulla  had  to  contend, 
tiMoppMi-  when  it  had,  earlier  than  Sulla  himself  prob« 
-^  ably  expected,  been  thrown  by  his  death  on  its 

own  resources.  The  task  was  in  itself  far  from  easy,  and 
it  was  farther  complicated  by  the  other  sodal  and  political 
evils  of  this  age — especially  by  the  extraordinary  double 
difficulty  of  keeping  the  military  chiefiB  in  the  provinces  in 
subjection  to  the  supreme  civil  magistracy,  and  of  dealing 
with  the  masses  of  the  Italian  and  extra-Italian  populace 
accumulating  in  the  capital  and  of  the  slaves  living  there  to 
a  great  extent  in  de  facto  freedom,  without  having  troops  at 
disposal.  The  senate  was  placed,  as  it  were,  it.  a  fortress 
exDosed  and  threatened  on  all  sides,  and  sericus  conflicts 
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oould  not  be  avoided.  But  the  means  of  resistance  organ 
ixed  by  Sulla  were  considerable  and  lasting ;  and,  although 
the  majority  of  the  nation  was  manifestly  disinclined  to  thi> 
government  which  Sulla  had  installed,  and  even  animated 
by  hostile  feelings  towards  it,  that  government  might  very 
i7ell  maintain  itself  for  a  long  time  in  its  stronghold  against 
Ihe  distracted  and  confused  mass  of  an  opposition  which 
was  not  agreed  either  as  to  end  or  means,  was  without  a 
head,  and  was  broken  up  into  a  hundred  fragments.  Only 
it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  determined  to  maintain 
its  position,  and  should  bring  at  least  a  spark  of  the  energy 
which  had  built  the  fortress  to  its  defence ;  for  in  the  case 
of  a  garrison  which  will  not  defend  itself,  the  greatest 
master  of  fortification  constructs  his  walls  and  moats  in 
vain. 

The  more  everything  ultimately  depended  on  the  per- 
Want  of  sonal  character  of  the  leading  men  on  both  sides^ 
■•*^*^  it  was  the  more  unfortunate  that  both,  strictly 

speaking,  wanted  leaders.  The  politics  of  this  period  were 
13^,4^^  thoroughly  under  the  sway  of  the  coterie-system 
^■**"'*  in  its  worst  form.     This,  indeed,  was  nothing 

new ;  close  unions  of  families  and  clubs  were  inseparable 
from  an  aristocratic  organization  of  the  state,  and  had  for 
oeuturies  prevailed  in  Rome.  But  it  was  not  till  this  epoch 
Ihat  they  became  all-powerful,  for  it  was  only  now  (first 
in  690)  that  their  influence  was  substantiated 
rather  than  checked  by  legal  measures  of  repres- 
sion. All  persons  of  quality,  those  of  popular  leanings  no 
less  than  the  oligarchy  proper,  met  in  Hetaeriae;  the 
mass  of  the  burgesses  likewise,  so  far  as  they  took  any 
regular  part  in  political  events  at  all,  formed  according  to 
their  voting-districts  close  unions  with  an  almost  military 
organization,  which  found  their  natural  captains  and  agents 
in  the  "district-distributors"  {divisares  irihuvm).  With 
these  political  clubs  everything  was  bought  and  sold ;  the 
Tote  of  the  elector  especially,  but  also  the  votes  of  the 
senator  and  the  judge,  the  fists  too  which  produced  th« 
street  riot^  and  the  ringleaders  who  direct^  it    The  a* 
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■ociations  of  the  upper  and  of  the  lower  classes  were  dis 
tinguished  merely  in  the  matter  of  tariff.  The  Hetaeria 
decided  the  elections,  the  Hetaeria  decreed  the  impeach- 
ments,  the  Hetaeria  conducted  the  defence ;  it  secured  the 
distinguished  advocate,  and  in  case  of  need  it  contracted  for 
an  acquittal  with  one  of  the  speculators  who  prosecuted  on 
a  great  scale  the  lucrative  traffic  in  judges'  votes.  The 
Hetaeria  commanded  by  its  compact  bands  the  streets  of 
the  capital,  and  with  the  capital  but  too  oflen  the  state: 
All  these  things  were  done  in  accordance  with  a  certain 
rule,  and,  so  to  speak,  publicly ;  the  system  of  Hetaeriae 
was  better  arranged  and  managed  than  any  branch  of  state 
administration;  although  there  was,  as  is  usual  among 
civilized  swindlers,  a  tacit  understanding  that  there  should 
be  no  direct  mention  of  the  nefarious  proceedings,  nobody 
made  a  secret  of  them,  and  advocates  of  repute  were  not 
ashamed  to  give  open  and  intelligible  hints  of  their  relation 
to  the  Hetaeriae  of  their  clients.  If  an  individual  was  to  be 
found  here  or  there  who  kept  aloof  from  such  practices  and 
yet  mingled  in  public  life,  he  was  assuredly,  like  Marcus 
Cato,  a  political  Don  Quixote.  Parties  and  party-strife 
were  supei*seded  by  the  clubs  and  their  rivalry ;  govern- 
ment was  superseded  by  intrigue.  A  more  than  equivocal 
character,  Publius  Cethegus,  formerly  one  of  the  most 
zealous  Marians,  afterwards  as  a  deserter  received  into 
favour  by  Sulla  (iii.  400),  acted  a  most  influential  part  in 
the  political  proceedings  of  this  period — unrivalled  as  a 
cunning  tale-bearer  and  mediator  between  the  sections  of 
the  senate  and  as  having  a  statesman's  acquaintance  with  the 
secrets  of  all  cabals :  at  times  the  appointment  to  the  most 
important  posts  of  command  was  decided  by  a  word  from 
his  mistress  Praecia.  Such  a  plight  was  only  possible 
where  none  of  the  men  taking  part  in  politics  rose  above 
mediocrity :  any  man  of  more  than  ordinary  talent  would 
have  swept  away  this  system  of  factions  like  cobwebs ;  but 
there  was  in  reality  a  sad  lack  of  men  of  political  or  mill 
tary  capacity. 

Of  the  older  generation  Uie  ciYil  wars  had  left  not.t 
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single  man  of  repute  except  the  old  shrewd  and 
eloquent  Lucius  Philippus,  consul  in  663,  who, 
formerly  of  popular  leanings  (iii.  170),  there- 
after leader  of  the  capitalist  party  against  tha 
senate  (iiu  271 ),  and  closely  associated  with  the  Marians 
(iii.  302),  and  lastly  passing  over  to  the  victorious  oligarchy 
in  s'lfficient  time  to  earn  thanks  and  commendation  (iii.  399), 
Meteiina,        ^*^  managed   to  escape  between   the  parties. 
ih«i.'*oiiiiL     ^'^^"g  ^h®  ^^'^  o^  ^^®  following  generation  the 
most  notable  chiefs  of  the  pure  aristocracy  were 
Quintus   Metellus  Pius,  consul  in  674,  Sulla's 
oomrade  in  dangers  and  victories ;  Quintus  Lutatius  Catu- 
lus,  consul  in  the  year  of  Sulla's  death,  676,  the 
son  of  the  victor  of  Vercellae ;  and  two  younger 
officers,  the  brothers  Lucius  and  Marcus  Lucullus,  of  whom 
the  former  had  fought  with  distinction  under  Sulla  in  Asia, 
ii4-«L  ^^®  latter  in  Italy ;  not  to  mention  Optimates 

like  Quintus  Hortensius  (640-704),  who  had 
importance  only  as  a  pleader,  or  men  like  Decimus  Junius 
Brutus,  consul  in  677,  Mamercus  Aemilius 
Lepidus  Livianus  consul  in  677  and  other  such 
nullities,  whose  best  quality  was  a  euphonious  aristocratic 
name.  But  even  those  four  men  rose  little  above  the  aver« 
age  calibre  of  the  Optimates  of  this  age.  Catulus  was  like 
his  father  a  man  of  refined  culture  and  an  honest  aristocrat, 
but  of  moderate  talents  and  no  soldier.  Metellus  was  not 
merely  estimable  in  his  personal  character,  but  an  able  and 
experienced  officer ;  and  it  was  not  so  much  on  account  of 
his  close  relations  as  a  kinsman  and  colleague  with  the 
regent  as  because  of  his  recognized  ability  that  he  was  sent 
in  675,  after  resigning  the  consulship,  to  Spain, 
where  the  Lusitanians  and  the  Roman  emigrants 
under  Quintus  Sertorius  had  b^un  fresh  movements.  The 
two  Luculli  were  also  able  officers — ^particularly  the  elder, 
who  combined  very  respectable  military  talents  with  thor- 
ough literary  culture  and  a  liking  for  authorship,  and  ap> 
peared  honourable  also  us  a  man.  But,  as  statesmen,  evec 
these  better  aristocrats  were  not  much  less  remiss  and 
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shortsighted  than  tho  average  senators  of  the  time,  ih 
presence  of  an  outward  foe  the  more  eminent  among  them, 
doubtless,  proved  themselves  useful  and  brave;  but  no  one 
of  them  evinced  the  desire  or  the  skill  to  solve  the  problems 
of  politics  proper,  and  to  guide  the  vessel  of  the  state 
tiirough  the  stormy  seas  of  intrigue  and  faction  with  the 
band  of  a  true  pilot.  Their  political  wisdom  was  limited 
io  a  sincere  belief  in  the  oligarchy  as  the  sole  means  of  sal- 
vation, and  to  a  cordial  hatred  and  courageous  execration  of 
demagogism  as  well  as  of  every  Individual  authority  which 
sought  to  emancipate  itself.  Their  petty  ambition  was 
contented  with  little.  The  stories  told  of  Metellus  in  Spain 
— that  he  not  only  allowed  himself  to  be  delighted  with  the 
far  from  harmonious  lyre  of  the  Spanish  occasional  poets, 
but  even  wherever  he  went  had  himself  received  like  a  god 
with  libations  of  wine  and  odours  of  incense,  and  at  table 
had  his  head  crowned  by  descending  Victories  amidst  the- 
atrical thunder  with  the*  golden  laurel  of  the  conqueror — 
are  no  better  attested  than  most  historical  anecdotes ;  but 
such  gossip  reflects  the  degenerate  ambition  of  the  race  of 
Epigoni.  Even  the  better  men  were  content  when  they 
had  gained  not  power  and  influence,  but  the  consulship  and 
a  triumph  and  a  place  of  honour  in  the  senate ;  and  at  the 
very  time  when  with  right  ambition  they  would  have  just 
begun  to  be  truly  useful  to  their  country  and  their  party, 
they  retired  from  the  political  stage  to  spend  their  days  in 
princely  luxury.  Men  like  Metellus  and  Lucius  Lucullus 
were,  even  as  generals,  not  more  attentive  to  the  enlarge^ 
ment  of  the  Roman  dominion  by  fresh  conquests  of  kings 
and  peoples  than  to  the  enlargement  of  the  endless  game, 
poultry,  and  dessert  lists  of  Roman  gastronomy  by  new 
delicacies  from  Africa  and  Asia  Minor,  and  they  wasted  the 
best  part  of  their  lives  in  more  or  less  intellectual  idleness. 
The  traditional  aptitude  and  the  individual  self-denial,  on 
which  all  oligarchic  government  is  based,  were  lost  in  the 
decayed  and  artiflcially  restored  Roman  aristocracy  of  thit 
sge;  in  its  judgment  universally  the  spirit  of  clique  was 
loeounted  as  patriotism,  vanity  as  ambition,  and  narrow- 
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mindedness  as  consistency.  Had  the  Sullan  oonstitiUtion 
passed  into  the  guardianship  of  such  men  as  have  sat  in  th« 
Roman  College  of  Cardinals  or  the  Venetian  Coubcil  of 
Ten,  we  cannot  tell  whether  the  opposition  would  have  been 
able  to  shake  it  so  soon ;  with  such  defenders  every  attack 
involved,  at  all  events,  a  serious  peril. 

Of  the  men,  who  were  neither  unconditional  adherents 
nor  open  opponents  of  the  Sullan  constitution, 
no  one  attracted  more  the  eyes  of  the  multitude 
than  the  young  Gnaeus  Pompeius,  who  was  at  the  time  of 
Sulla's  death  twenty-eight  years  of  age  {hqjn 
29th  September,  648).  The  &ct  was  a  mi^ 
fortune  for  the  admired  as  well  as  for  the  admirers ;  but  it 
was  natural.  Sound  in  body  and  spirit,  an  excellent  ath- 
lete, who  even  when  a  superior  officer  vied  with  his  soldiers 
in  leaping,  running,  and  lifting,  a  vigorous  and  skilled  rider 
and  fencer,  a  bold  leader  of  volunteer  bands,  the  youth  had 
become  imperator  and  triumphatof  at  an  age  which  exclud- 
ed him  from  every  magistracy  and  from  the  senate,  and 
had  acquired  the  first  place  next  to  Sulla  in  public  opinion ; 
nay,  had  obtained  from  the  indulgent  regent  himself — half 
in  recognition,  half  in  irony — ^the  surname  of  the  Great. 
Unhappily,  his  mental  endowments  by  no  means  corres- 
ponded with  these  unprecedented  successes.  He  was  neither 
a  bad  nor  an  incapable  man,  but  a  man  thoroughly  ordinary, 
created  by  nature  to  be  a  good  sergeant,  called  by  circum- 
stances to  be  a  general  and  a  statesman.  An  intelligent, 
brave  and  experienced,  thoroughly  excellent  soldier,  he  wa^ 
still,  even  in  his  military  capacity,  without  trace  of  any 
liigher  gifts.  It  was  characteristic  of  him  as  a  general,  as 
well  as  in  other  respects,  to  proceed  with  a  caution  border- 
ing on  timidity,  and,  if  possible,  to  give  the  decisive  blow 
only  when  he  hod  established  an  immense  superiority  over 
hb  opponent.  His  culture  was  the  average  culture  of  the 
time ;  although  entirely  a  soldier,  he  did  not  neglect,  when 
he  went  to  Rhodes,  dutifully  to  admire  ftnd  to  make  prei 
■ents  to  the  rhetoricians  there.  His  integrity  was  that  of. 
a  rich  man  who  manages  with  discretion  his  considerabk 
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property  inherited  and  acquired.  He  disdiuned  not  to  make 
money  in  the  usual  senatorial  way,  but  he  was  loo  oold  and 
too  rich  to  incur  special  risks,  or  draw  down  on  himself  con* 
apicuous  disgrace,  on  that  account.  The  vice  so  much  is 
Togae  among  his  contemporaries,  rather  than  any  virtue  of 
Mis  own,  procured  for  him  the  reputation— comparatively, 
CO  doubt,  well  warranted—- of  integrity  and  disinterested 
ness.  His ''  honest  countenance ''  became  almost  proverbial, 
%nd  even  after  his  death  he  was  esteemed  as  a  worthy  and 
moral  man ;  he  was  really  a  good  neighbour,  who  did  not 
join  in  the  revolting  schemes  by  which  the  grandees  of 
that  age  extended  the  bounds  of  their  domains  through 
forced  sales  or  measures  still  worse  at  the  expense  of  their 
humblei  neighbours,  and  in  domestic  life  he  displayed  at- 
tachment to  his  wife  and  children :  it  redounds  moreover  to 
his  credit  that  he  was  the  first  to  depart  from  the  barbar- 
ous custom  of  putting  to  death  the  captive  kings  and  gen- 
erals of  the  enemy  after  they  had  been  exhibited  in  triumph. 
But  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  separating  from  his 
beloved  wife  at  the  command  of  his  lord  and  master  Sulla, 
because  she  belonged  to  an  outlawed  family,  nor  from 
ordering  with  great  composure  that  men  who  had  stood  by 
him  and  helped  him  in  times  of  difficulty  should  be  e^^ecut- 
ed  before  his  eyes  at  the  nod  of  the  same  master  (iii.  414) : 
he  was  not  cruel,  though  he  was  reproached  with  being  so, 
but — what  perhaps  was  worse — ^he  was  cold  and,  in  good  as 
in  evil,  unimpassioned.  In  the  tumult  of  battle  he  faced 
the  enemy  fearlessly  ;  in  civil  life  he  was  a  shy  man,  whose 
cheek  flushed  on  the  slightest  occasion ;  he  spoke  in  public 
not  without  embarrassment,  and  generally  was  angular, 
stiff,  and  awkward  in  intercourse.  With  all  his  haught}' 
obstinacy  he  was — as  indeed  persons  ordinarily  are,  who 
make  a  display  of  their  independence — a  pliant  tool  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  knew  how  to  manage  him,  especially  of 
his  freedmen  and  clients,  by  whom  he  had  no  fear  of  being 
controlled.  For  nothing  was  he  less  qualified  than  for  a 
statesman.  Urcertain  as  to  his  aims,  unskilful  in  the  choice 
of  his  means  alike  in  little  and  great  matters  shortsighted 
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and  helpless,  he  was  wont  to  conceal  his  irresolution  and 
kidedmon  under  a  solemn  silence,  and,  when  he  thought  to 
play  a  suhtle  game,  simply  to  deceive  himself  with  tba 
belief  that  he  was  deceiving  others.  By  his  military  posi- 
tion and  his  territorial  connections  he  acquired  almost  with^ 
out  any  action  of  his  own  a  considerable  party  personally 
devoted  to  him,  with  which  the  greatest  things  might  have 
been  accomplished ;  but  Pompeius  was  in  every  respect  in* 
capable  of  leading  and  keeping  together  a  party,  and,  if  it 
still  kept  together,  it  did  so — in  like  manner  without  hia 
action— through  the  sheer  force  of  circumstances.  In  this, 
as  in  other  things,  he  reminds  us  of  Marius ;  but  Marius, 
with  his  nature  of  boorish  roughness  and  sensual  passion, 
was  still  less  intolerable  than  this  most  tiresome  and  most 
starched  of  all  artificial  great  men.  His  political  position 
was  utterly  perverse.  He  was  a  Sullan  officer  and[  under 
obligation  to  serve  the  restored  constitution,  and  yci  again 
in  opposition  to  Sulla  personally  as  well  as  to  the  whole 
senatorial  government.  The  gens  of  the  Pompeii,  which 
had  only  been  named  for  some  sixty  years  in  the  consular 
lists,  had  by  no  means  acquired  full  standing  in  the  eyes  of 
the  aristocracy ;  the  father  of  this  Pompeius  had  occupied  a 
very  invidious  equivocal  position  towards  the  senate  (iii. 
326,  387),  and  he  himself  had  once  been  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Cinnans  (iii.  400) — recollections  which  were  suppressed 
perhaps,  but  not  forgotten.  The  prominent  position  which 
Pompeius  acquired  under  Sulla  set  him  at  inward  variance 
with  the  aristocracy,  quite  as  much  as  it  brought  him  into 
outward  connection  with  it.  Weak-headed  as  he  was, 
Pompeius  was  seized  with  giddiness  on  the  height  of  glory 
which  he  had  climbed  with  such  dangerous  rapidity  and 
ease.  Just  as  if  he  wished  to  ridicule  his  dry  prosaic  nature 
by  the  parallel  with  the  most  poetical  of  all  heroic  figures, 
he  began  to  compare  himself  with  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
to  account  himself  a  man  of  unique  standing,  whom  it  did 
not  beseem  to  be  merely  one  of  the  five  hundred  senators 
of  Rome.  In  reality,  no  one  was  more  fitted  to  take  hit 
plaoe  as  a  member  of  an  aristocratic  reghne  than  Pompeiua 
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His  dignified  outward  appearance,  his  solemn  formalifVy  hii 
personal  bravery,  his  decorous  private  life,  his  want  of  all 
initiative  might  have  gained  for  him,  had  he  been  born  two 
hundred  years  earlier,  an  honorable  place  by  the  side  of 
Quintus  Maximus  and  Publius  Decius :  this  mediocrity,  so 
characteristic  of  the  genuine  Optimate  and  the  genuinn 
Roman,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  special  affinity  which 
subsisted  at  all  times  between  Pompeius  and  the  mass  of 
the  burgesses  and  the  senate.  Even  in  his  own  age  he 
would  have  had  a  definite  and  respectable  position,  had  he 
contented  himself  with  being  the  general  of  the  senate — th« 
office  for  which  he  was  from  the  beginning  destined.  With 
this  he  was  not  content,  and  so  he  fell  into  the  fatal  plight 
of  wishing  to  be  something  else  than  he  could  be.  He  was 
constantly  aspiring  to  a  special  position  in  the  state,  and 
when  it  offered  itself,  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
occupy  it ;  he  was  deeply  indignant  when  persons  and  laws 
did  not  bend  unconditionally  before  him,  and  yet  he  every- 
where bore  himself  with  no  mere  aOectation  of  modesty  as 
one  of  many  peers,  and  trembled  at  the  mere  thought  of 
undertaking  anything  unoonstitutional.  Thus  constantly  at 
fundamental  variance  with,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  the 
obedient  servant  of,  the  oligarchy,  constantly  tormented  by 
an  ambition  which  was  frightened  at  its  own  aims,  his  deeply 
agitated  life  passed  joylessly  away  in  a  perpetual  inward 
contradiction. 

Marcus  Crassus  cannot,  any  more  than  Pompeius,  be 
reckoned  ainong  the  unconditional  adherents  of 
the  oligarchy.  He  is  a  personage  highly  char- 
acteristic of  this  epoch.  Like  Pompeius,  whose  senior  he 
was  by  a  few  years,  he  belonged  to  the  circle  of  the  high 
Roman  aristocracy,  had  obtained  the  usual  culture  befitting 
his  rank,  and  had  fought  like  Pompeius  with  distinction 
under  Sulla  in  the  Italian  war.  Far  inferior  to  many  of  his 
peers  in  mental  gifls,  literary  culture,  and  military  lalent, 
ho  outstripped  them  by  his  boundless  activity,  and  by  the 
perseverance  with  which  he  strove  to  possess  all  things  and 
to  become  all-important.     Above  all,  he  threw  himself  iotv 
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speculation.  Purchases  of  estates  during  the  revolution 
formed  the  foundation  of  his  wealth ;  but  he  disdained  no 
branch  of  gain ;  he  carried  on  the  business  of  building  in 
the  capital  on  an  Extensive  senile  and  with  prudence;  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  his  freedmen  in  the  most 
varied  undertakings;  he  acted  as  banker  both  in  and  out  of 
Rome,  in  person  or  by  his  agents ;  he  advanced  money  to 
his  colleagues  in  the  senate,  and  undertook — as  it  might 
happer. — to  execute  works  or  to  bribe  the  tribunals  on  their 
account.  He  was  far  from  nice  in  the  matter  of  making 
profit.  On  occasion  of  the  Sullan  proscriptions  a  forgery 
in  the  lists  had  been  proved  against  him,  for  which  reason 
Sulla  made  no  more  use  of  him  thenceforward  in  affairs  of 
st\te :  he  did  not  refuse  to  accept  an  inheritance,  because 
the  testamentary  document  which  contained  his  name  was 
notoriously  forged  ;  he  made  no  objection,  when  his  bailiffs 
by  force  or  by  fraud  dislodged  the  petty  holders  from  lands 
which  adjoined  his  own.  He  avoided  open  collisions,  how- 
ever, with  criminal  justice,  and  lived  himself  like  a  genuine 
moneyed  man  in  homely  and  simple  style.  In  this  way 
Crassus  rose  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  from  a  man  of 
ordinary  senatorial  fortune  to  be  the  master  of  wealth 
which  not  long  before  his  death,  afler  defraying  enormous 
extraordinary  expenses,  still  amounted  to  170,000,000 
sesterces  (£1,700,000).  He  had  become  the  richest  of 
Romans  and  thereby,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  political 
power.  If,  according  to  his  expression,  no  one  might  call 
himself  rich  who  could  not  maintain  an  armv  from  his 
revenues,  one  who  could  do  this  was  hardly  any  longer  a 
mere  citizen.  In  reality  the  views  of  Crassus  aimed  at  a 
higher  object  than  the  possession  of  the  fullest  money-chest 
in  Rome.  He  grudged  no  pains  to  extend  his  connections. 
He  knew  how  to  salute  by  name  every  burgess  of  the 
capital.  He  refused  to  no  suppliant  his  assistance  in  court. 
Nature,  indeed,  had  not  done  much  for  him  as  an  orator : 
his  speaking  was  dry,  his  delivery  monotonous,  he  had 
difficulty  of  hearing ;  but  his  pertinacity,  which  no  weari* 
someness  deterred  and  no  enjoyment  distracted,  overcame 
Vol.  IV.— 2 
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Buch  obstacles.  He  never  appeared  unprepared,  he  nevei 
extemporized,  and  so  he  became  a  pleader  at  all  times  in 
request  and  at  all  times  ready ;  to  whom  it  was  no  deroga* 
tion  that  a  cause  was  rarely  too  bad  for  him,  and  that  h« 
)  knew  how  to  influence  the  judges  not  merely  by  his  oratory, 
)  but  also  by  his  connections  and,  if  necessary,  by  his  gold. 
)  Half  the  senate  was  indebted  to  him  ;  his  habit  of  advancing 
to  "  friends  "  money  without  interest  revocable  at  pleasure 
rendered  a  number  of  influential  men  dependent  on  hinii 
and  the  more  so  that,  like  a  genuine  man  of  business,  he 
made  no  distinction  of  parties,  maintained  connections  on 
all  hands,  and  readily  lent  to  every  one  able  to  pay  or 
otherwise  useful.  The  most  daring  party-leaders,  who  made 
their  attacks  recklessly  in  all  directions,  were  careful  not 
to  quarrel  with  Crassus ;  he  was  compared  to  the  bull  of 
the  herd,  whom  it  was  advisable  for  none  to  provoke.  That 
such  a  man,  so  situated,  could  not  strive  afler  lowly  aims 
is  clear ;  and,  in  a  very  different  way  from  Pompeius, 
Crassus  knew  exactly  like  a  banker  the  objects  and  the 
means  of  political  speculation.  From  the  origin  of  Rome 
capital  was  a  political  power  there ;  the  age  was  of  such  a 
sort,  that  everything  seemed  accessible  to  gold  as  to  iron. 
If  in  the  time  of  revolution  a  capitalist  aristocracy  might. 
have  thought  of  overthrowing  the  oligarchy  of  the  geiites, 
a  man  like  Crassus  might  raise  his  eyes  higher  than  to  the 
/(Mces  and  embroidered  mantle  of  the  triumphators.  For 
the  moment  he  was  a  Sullan  and  adherent  of  the  senate ; 
but  he  was  too  much  of  a  financier  to  devcte  himself  to  a 
definite  political  party,  or  to  pursue  aught  than  his  personal 
advantage.  Why  should  Crassus,  the  wealthiest  and  mosi 
intriguing  man  in  Rome,  and  no  penurious  miser  but  a 
speculator  on  the  greatest  scale,  not  speculate  also  on  the 
crown*?  Alone,  perhaps,  he  could  not  attain  this  object; 
but  he  had  already  carried  out  many  great  transactions  \u 
partnership ;  it  was  not  impossible  that  for  this  also  a  suit- 
able partner  might  present  himself.  It  is  a  trait  charac- 
teristic of  the  time,  that  a  mediocre  orator  and  officer,  a 
politician  who  took  his  actirity  for  energy  and  his  covets 
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ousness  for  ambition^  one  who  at  bottom  had  nothing  but 
a  colossal  fortune  and  the  mercantile  talent  of  formiDg 
connections — that  such  a  man,  relying  on  the  omnipotence 
of  coteries  and  intrigues,  could  deem  himself  on  a  level  with 
Ihe  first  generals  and  statesmen  of  his  day,  and  ooald  otin* 
tend  with  them  for  the  highest  prize  which  allures  political 
ambition. 

In  tiie  opposition  proper,  both  among  the  liberal  coiv 
l«adezBof  servatives  and  among  the  Populares,  the  storms 
tb«  dem-        of  revolution  had  made  fearful  havoc.     Amonir 

ooratflL  ^ 

the  former,  the  only  surviving  man  of  note  was 
***"'*"  Gaius  Cotta  (630— c.  681),  the  friend  and  ally 

of  Drusus  and  as  such  banished  in  663  (iii.  287), 
and  then  by  Sulla's  victory  brought  back  to  his  native  land 
(iii.  433) ;  he  was  a  shrewd  man  and  an  efficient  advocate, 
but  not  called,  either  by  the  weight  of  his  party  or  by  that 
of  his  personal  standing,  to  act  more  than  a  respectable 
secondary  part.  In  the  democratic  party,  among  the  rising 
^^  youth,  Gaius  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  twenty-four 

m^  years  of  age  (born  12  July,  652 1*),  drew  to- 

*  It  IB  usual  to  set  down  tbe  rear  654  as  that  of  Caesar's  birth, 
because  accordiDg  to  Suetonius  (Caet,  88),  Flutarcb  (Coet. 
69),  and  Appian  {B,  C,  ii.  149)  he  was  at  his  death  (16 
**•  March)  710)  in  his  66th  year;  with  which  alio  the  state- 

ment that  he  was  18  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  SuUan  proscription 
(672  ;  VcU.  iL  41)  nearly  accords.     But  this  view  is  utter- 
ly  inconsistent   with    the   facts   that   Caesar  filled    the 
^    ^  acdileship  in  6S9,  the  practorship  in  692,  and  the  consuli' 

ML  ship  in  695,  and  thai  those  offices  could,  according  to  the 

Ifges  annalet^  be  held  at  the  Tery  earliest  in  the  87-88th, 
40-4 Ist,  and  48-44th  years  of  a  man's  life  respectively  (Becker  ii.  2, 
24).     We  cannot  conceive  why  Cacuar  should  have  filled  all  the  cunile 
offices  two  years  before  the  legal  time,  and  still  less  why  there  should 
be  no  mention  anywhere  of  his  having  done  so  ;  these  facts  rather  sug- 
gest the  conjecture  that,  as  his  birthday  fell  undoubtedly  on  July  12, 
he  was  torn  not  in  654,  but  in  652 ;  so  that  in  672  ha 
was  in  his  20-2 1st  year,  and  he  died  not  in  his  R6th  year, 
but  at  the  age  of  57  years  8  months.    Id  favour  (f  thii 
litter  Tiew  we  may  moreover  adduce  the  circumBttnoe,  wliich  has  bees 
•irssgely  brought  forward  in  opposiiicn  tu  it,  that  Caesar  ^*/>amf /mmt  * 
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wards  him  the  eyes  of  friend  and  fi>e.  His  relation- 
ship with  Marius  and  Cinna  (his  father's  sister  had  been 
the  wife  of  Marius,  he  himself  had  married  Cinna's  daugh* 
ter) ;  the  courageous  refusal  of  the  youth  who  had  scarce 
outgrown  the  «nge  of  boyhood  to  send  a  divorce  to  his  young 

V18  appointed  by  Marius  and  Cinna  as  Flamen  of  Jupiter  (Veil.  ii.  48); 
for  Marius  died  in  January  668,  when  Caesar  was  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  view  1 8  years  6  months  old,  and  therefore 
not  '*  almost,"  as  Velleius  says,  but  actually  still  a  boy,  and  most  prob- 
ably for  this  >ei7  reason  not  at  all  capable  of  holding  such  a  priest- 
bood.  14  again,  he  was  born  in  July,  652,  he  was  at  the 
death  of  Marius  in  his  16th  year;  and  with  this  the  eipres- 
sion  in  Telleius  agrees,  as  well  as  the  general  rule  that  civil  positions 
were  not  assumed  before  the  expiry  of  the  age  of  boyhood.  Further, 
with  this  latter  view  alone  accords  the  fact  that  the  denarii  struck  by 
Caesar  about  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  are  marked  with  the  num- 
ber LI  I.  probably  the  year  of  his  life  ;  for  when  it  began,  Caesar's  age 
wuH  according  to  this  view  somewhat  over  62  years.  Nor  is  it  so  rash 
as  it  appears  to  us  who  are  accustomed  to  regular  and  official  lists  of 
births,  to  charge  our  authorities  with  an  error  in  this  respect.  Those 
four  statements  may  yery  well  be  all  traceable  to  a  common  source ; 
nor  can  they  at  all  lay  claim  to  any  very  high  credibility,  seeing  that 
for  the  earlier  period  before  the  commencement  of  the  acta  diurna  the 
statements  as  to  the  natal  years  of  cycu  the  best  known  and  most 
prominent  Romans,  e.  ^r.,  as  to  that  of  Pompeius,  vary  in  the  most  sur 
prising  manner. 

In  the  Life  of  Caesar  by  Napoleon  III.  (B.  2,  ch.  1)  it  is  objected  to 
102.  this  yiew,  first,  that  the  lex  annalis  would  point  for  Caesar's 

^^  birth-year  not  to  662,  but  to  651 ;  secondly  and  espe- 

cially, that  other  cases  are  known  where  it  was  not  attended  to.  Bat 
the  first  assertion  rests  on  a  mistake;  for,  as  the  example  of  Cicero 
sho'Tvs,  the  lex  annalis  required  only  t!iat  at  the  entering  on  ofiice  the 
43i'  year  should  bo  begun,  not  that  it  should  be  completed.  None  of 
the  alleged  exceptions  to  the  rule,  moreover,  are  pertinent.  When 
TacitUH  {Ann,  xi.  22)  says  that  formerly  in  conferring  magistracies  no 
(^ard  was  had  to  age,  and  that  the  consulate  and  dictatorship  were 
entrusted  to  quite  young  men,  he  has  in  view,  of  course,  as  all  com- 
raentators  ackitowledge,  the  earlier  period  before  the  issuing  of  the 
kffea  annales — the  consulship  of  M.  Valerius  Corvus  at  twenty-three, 
and  similar  cases.  The  assertion  that  Lucullus  received  the  supreme 
magistracy  before  the  legal  age  is  erroneous ;  it  is  only  stated  (Cicero, 
Acad,  Pr.  i.  1)  that  on  the  ground  of  an  exceptional  clause  not  mora 
particularly  known  to  us,  in  reward  for  some  sort  of  act  pcrfo.-mcd  by 
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wife  Cornelia  at  the  bidding  of  the  dictator,  as  Pompeiui 
had  in  the  like  case  done ;  his  bold  persistence  in  the  priest- 
hood  conferred  upon  him  by  Marius,  but  revoked  by  Sulla; 
his  wanderings  during  the  proscription  with  which  he  wai 
threatened,  and  which  was  with  difficulty  averted  b^  th« 
intercession  of  his  relatives ;  his  bravery  in  the  conflicts 
before  Mytilene  and  in  Cilicia,  a  bravery  which  no  one  had 
expected  from  the  tenderly  reared  and  almost  effeminately 
foppish  boy ;  even  the  warnings  of  Sulla  regarding  the 
**  boy  in  the  petticoat "  in  whom  more  than  a  Marius  lay  con- 
cealed— all  these  were  precisely  so  many  recommendations 
in  the  eyes  of  the  democratic  party.  But  Caesar  could 
only  be  the  object  of  hopes  for  the  future ;  and  the  men 
who  from  their  age  and  their  public  position  would  have 
been  called  now  to  seize  the  reins  of  the  party  and  the  state, 
were  all  dead  or  in  exile. 

him,  he  had  a  dispensation  from  the  legal  two  years'  interral  betweeo 
the  aedileship  and  practorship — in  reality  he  was  aedile  in  676,  probably 
praetor  in  677,  consul  in  680.  That  the  case  of  Pompeius  was  a  totally 
different  one  is  obvious ;  but  even  as  to  Pompeius,  it  is  on  several 
occasions  expressly  stated  (Cicero,  de  Imp.  Pomp.  21,  62  ;  Appian  ill 
88)  that  the  senate  released  him  from  the  laws  as  to  age.  That  this 
should  have  been  done  with  Pompeius,  who  had  solicited  the  consul- 
ship as  a  commander-in-chief  crowned  with  victory  and  a  triumphator, 
It  the  head  of  an  army  and  after  his  coalition  with  Crassus  also  of  a 
powerful  party,  we  can  readily  conceive.  But  it  would  be  in  the  high- 
est degree  surprising,  if  the  same  thing  should  have  been  done  with 
Caesar  on  his  candidature  for  the  minor  magistracies,  when  he  was 
of  Utile  more  importance  than  other  political  beginiiera ;  and  it  would 
be,  if  possible,  more  surprising  still,  that,  while  there  is  mention  of 
that— in  itself  readily  understood — exception,  there  should  be  no 
notice  of  this  more  than  strange  deviation,  however  naturally  such 
notices  would  have  suggested  themselves,  especially  with  reference  to 
Octavianus  consul  at  21  (com p.  e.  ^.,  Appian  iii.  88).  Of  a  piece  with 
*.he  examples  adduceil  is  the  inference  drawn  from  them,  **  that  the  law 
was  little  observed  in  Rome,  where  distinguished  men  were  concerned.** 
Anytding  more  erroneous  than  this  sentence  was  never  uttered  regard* 
Ing  Rome  and  the  Romans.  The  greatness  of  the  Roman  common- 
wealthy  and  not  less  that  of  its  great  generals  and  statesmen,  dependf 
above  all  things  on  the  fact  that  the  law  held  good  for  them  as  well  m 
for  otbera. 
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Thus  the  leadership  of  the  democracy,  iu  the  absence  of 
a  man  with  a  true  vocation  for  it,  was  to  be  had 
by  any  one  who  might  please  to  give  himself 
forth  as  the  champion  of  oppressed  popular  freedom  ;  and 
iu  this  way  it  came  to  Marcus  Aemilius  Lepidus,  a  S^jdlanj 
who  from  motives  more  than  equivocal  deserted  to  the  camp 
of  the  democracy.  Once  a  zealous  Optimate,  and  a  largo 
purchaser  at  the  auctions  of  the  proscribed  estates,  he  had, 
fts  governor  of  Sicily,  so  scandalously  plundered  the  pro- 
vince that  he  was  threatened  with  impeachment,  and,  to 
evade  it,  threw  himself  into  opposition.  It  was  a  gain  of 
doubtful  value.  No  doubt  the  opposition  thus  acquired  a 
well-known  name,  a  man  of  quality,  a  vehement  orator  in 
the  Forum  ;  but  Lepidus  was  an  insignificant  and  indiscreet 
personage,  who  did  not  deserve  to  become  a  leader  either  in 
council  or  in  the  field.  Nevertheless  the  opposition  wel- 
comed him,  and  the  new  leader  of  the  democrats  succeeded 
not  onl}  in  deterring  his  accusers  from  prosecuting  the 
attack  which  they  had  begun,  but  also  in  carry- 
ing his  election  to  the  consulship  for  676;  in 
which  he  was  helped  not  only  by  the  treasures  exacted  in 
Sicily,  but  also  by  the  foolish  endeavour  of  Pompeius  to 
show  Sulla  and  the  pure  Sullans  on  this  occasion  what  he 
could  do.  Now  that  the  opposition  had,  on  the  death  of 
Sulla,  found  a  head  once  more  in  Lepidus,  and  now  that 
this  their  leader  had  become  the  supreme  magistrate  of  the 
state,  the  speedy  outbreak  of  the  new  revolution  in  the 
capital  might  with  certainty  bo  foreseen. 

But  even  before  the  democrats  moved  in  the  capital,  the 
The  «mi-  democratic  emigrants  had  again  bestirred  them- 
IS^ "»  selves  in  Spain.  Tlie  soul  of  this  movement 
BertMiiu.  was  Quintus  Sertorius.  This  eminent  man,  a 
tiativo  of  Nursia  in  the  Sabine  land,  was  from  the  first  of  a 
tender  and  even  sofl-hearted  temperament — as  his  almost 
enthusiastic  love  for  his  mother,  Raia,  shows~and  at  the 
same  time  of  the  most  chivalrous  bravery,  as  was  proved 
by  the  honourable  scars  which  he  brought  home  from  the 
Cimbrian,   Spanish,  and   Italian   wars.     Although    whollj 
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untrained  as  a  speaker,  he  excited  the  admiration  of  learned 
advocates  by  the  natural  flow  and  the  striking  precision  of 
his  address.  His  remarkable  military  and  statesmanly 
talent  had  found  opportunity  of  shining  by  contrast,  more 
particularly  in  the  revolutionary  war  which  the  democrat* 
BO  wretchedly  and  stupidly  mismanaged ;  he  was  confessed* 
ly  the  only  democratic  officer  who  knew  how  to  prepare 
and  to  conduct  war,  and  the  only  democratic  statesman 
who  opposed  the  insensate  and  furious  doings  of  his  part) 
with  statesmanlike  energy.  His  Spanish  soldiers  called 
him  the  new  Hannibal,  and  this  not  merely  because  he  had, 
like  that  hero,  lost  an  eye  in  war.  He  in  reality  reminds 
us  of  the  great  Phoenician  by  his  equally  cunning  and 
courageous  strategy,  by  his  rare  talent  of  organizing  war  by 
means  of  war,  by  his  adroitness  in  attracting  foreign  nations 
to  his  interest  and  making  them  serviceable  to  his  ends,  by 
his  prudence  in  success  and  misfortune,  by  the  quickness  of 
his  ingenuity  in  turning  to  good  account  his  victories  and 
averting  the  consequences  of  his  defeats.  It  may  be  doubt 
ed  whether  any  Roman  statesman  of  the  earlier  period,  or 
ot'  the  present,  can  be  compared  in  point  of  universal  talent 
to  Sertorius.  After  Sulla's  generals  had  compelled  him  to 
quit  Spain  (iii.  414),  he  had  led  a  restless  life  of  adventure 
along  the  Spanish  and  African  coasts,  sometimes  in  league, 
sometimes  at  war,  with  the  Cilician  pirates  who  haunted 
these  seas  and  with  the  chieftains  of  the  wandering  tribes  of 
Libya.  The  victorious  Roman  restoration  had  pursued 
him  even  thither :  when  he  besieged  Tingis  (Tangiers),  a 
corps  under  Pacciaecus  from  Roman  Africa  had  appeared  to 
help  the  prince  of  the  town;  but  Pacciaecus  was  totally 
defeiited  and  Tingis  was  taken  by  Sertorius.  On  the  re- 
port of  such  achievements  by  the  Roman  refugee  spreading 
abroad,  the  Lusitanians,  who,  notwithstanding  their  pre- 
tended submission  to  the  Roman  supremacy,  practicall)P 
maintained  their  independence  and  annually  fought  with  the 
governors  of  Further  Spain,  sent  envoys  to  Sertorius  m 
Africii,  to  invite  him  to  their  countiy  and  to  commit  t<j 
him  the  command  of  their  militia. 
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Sertorius,  who  twenty  years  before  had  served  undei 
Renewed  Titus  Didius  in  Spain  and  knew  the  resouroei 
e?aie*^  of  the  land,  resolved  to  comply  with  the  invitap 
^^y^  tion,  and,  leaving  behind  him  a  small  detacli* 
lion.  ment  on  the  Mauretanian  coast,  embarked  ioi 

^  Spain  (about  674).    The  straits  separating  Spain 

^nd  Africa  were  occupied  by  a  Roman  squadron  command* 
ed  by  Cotta;  to  steal  through  it  was  impossible;  so  Ser* 
torius  fought  his  way  through  and  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  Lusitanians.  There  were  not  more  than  twenty  Lusi- 
tanian  communities  that  placed  themselves  under  his  orders ; 
and  of  "  Romans  "  he  mustered  only  2,600  men,  a  consider- 
able part  of  whom  were  deserters  from  the  army  of  Pac 
ciaecus  or  Africans  armed  afler  the  Roman  style.  Serto- 
rius saw  that  everything  depended  on  his  associating  with 
the  loose  swarms  of  guerillas  a  strong  nucleus  of  troops 
possessing  Roman  organization  and  discipline :  for  this  end 
he  reinforced  the  band  which  he  had  brought  with  him  by 
levying  4,000  infantry  and  700  cavalry,  and  with  this  one 
legion  and  the  swarms  of  Spanish  volunteers  advanced 
against  the  Romans.  The  command  in  Further  Spain  was 
held  by  Lucius  Fufidius,  who  through  his  absolute  devotion 
to  Sulla — so  well-tried  amidst  the  proscriptions — had  risen 
from  a  subaltern  to  be  propraetor ;  he  was  totally  defeati'd 
on  the  Baetis ;  2,000  Romans  covered  the  field  of  battle. 
Messengers  in  all  haste  summoned  the  governor  of  the  ad- 
joining province  of  the  Ebro,  Marcus  Domitius  Calvinus, 
to  check  the  farther  advance  of  the  Sertorians ;  and  there 
^  soon  appeared  (675)  also  the  experienced  gen- 

eral Quintus  Metellus,  sent  by  Sulla  to  relieve 
tent  to**  the  incapable  Fufidius  in  southern  Spain.  Bui 
^P**"*  they  did  not  succeed  in  mastering  the  revolt 

In  the  Ebro  province  not  only  was  the  army  of  Calvinua 
destroyed  and  he  himself  slain  by  Sertorius'  lieutenant,  the 
quaestor  Lucius  Ilirtuleius,  but  Lucius  Manlius,  the  gover. 
nor  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  who  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees 
with  three  legions  to  help  his  colleague,  was  totally  defeated 
by  the  same  brave  leader.     With  difficulty  Manlius  cscape<? 
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with  A  few  men  to  Ilerda  (Lerida)  and  thence  to  his  pro- 
vince, losing  on  the  march  his  whole  baggage  through  a 
sudden  attack  of  the  Aqiiitanian  tribes.  In  Further  Spain 
Metellus  penetrated  into  the  Lusitanian  territory;  bat 
Sertorius  succeeded  during  the  siege  of  Longobriga  (not 
&r  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus)  in  alluring  a  division 
under  Aquinus  into  an  ambush,  and  thus  compelling  Metel- 
lus himself  to  raise  the  siege  and  to  evacuate  the  Lusita- 
nian  territory.  Sertorius  followed  him,  defeated  on  the 
Anas  (Guadiana)  the  corps  of  Thorius,  and  inflicted  vast 
damage  by  guerilla  warfare  on  the  army  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  himself.  Metellus,  a  methodical  and  somewhat 
durosy  tactician,  was  in  despair  as  to  this  opponent,  who 
obstinately  declined  a  decisive  battle,  but  cut  off  his  sup- 
plies and  communications  and  constantly  hovered  round 
him  on  all  sides. 

These  extraordinary  successes  obtained  by  Sertorius  in 
Omnisu  ^^  ^^^  Spanish  provinces  were  the  more  sig- 
gjjj^^L  nificant,  that  they  were  not  achieved  merely  by 
arms  and  were  not  of  a  mere  military  nature. 
The  emigrants  as  such  were  not  formidable;  nor  were 
isolated  successes  of  the  Lusitanians  under  this  or  that 
foreign  leader  of  much  moment.  But  with  the  most  decid- 
ed political  and  patriotic  tact  Sertorius  acted,  whenever  he 
could  do  so,  not  as  condotUere  of  the  Lusitanians  in  revolt 
against  Rome,  but  as  Roman  general  and  governor  of  Spain, 
in  which  capacity  he  had  in  fact  been  sent  thither  by  the 
former  rulers.  He  began*  to  form  the  heads  of  the 
emigration  into  a  senate,  which  was  to  increase  to  800 
members  and  to  conduct  affairs  and  to  nominate  magis* 
trates  in  Roman  form.  He  regarded  his  army  as  a  Roman 
one,  and  filled  the  officers'  posts,  without  exception,  with 
Romans.  With  reference  to  the  Spaniards  he  was  the 
governor,  who  by  virtue  of  his  office  levied  troops  and 
other  support  from  them ;  but  he  was  a  governor  whc,  in- 

*  At  least  the  outline  of  these  organizations  must  be  assigned  to  tht 

.  yean  674,  675, 676,  although  the  execution  of  them  doubt 

^  '  *        lets  beIonged|  in  great  part,  only  to  the  subsiequent  years 

Vol.  1V.--2* 
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•lead  of  exeicising  the  usual  despotic  :$way,  endeavoured  U 
attach  the  provincials  to  Rome  and  to  himself  personally 
His  chivalrous  character  rendered  it  easy  for  him  to  entei 
Into  Spanish  habits,  and  excited  in  the  Spanish  nobility  th« 
most  ardent  enthusiasm  for  the  wonderful  foreigner  who 
had  a  spirit  so  kindred  with  their  own.  According  to  ike 
warlike  custom  of  personal  following  which  subsisted  ii; 
Spain  as  among  the  Celts  and  the  Germans,  thousands  ol 
the  noblest  Spaniards  swore  to  stand  faithfully  by  theii 
Roman  general  unto  death ;  and  in  them  Sertorius  found 
more  trustworthy  comrades  than  in  his  countrymen  and 
party-associates.  He  did  not  disdain  to  turn  to  account  the 
superstition  of  the  ruder  Spanish  tribes,  and  to  have  his 
plans  of  war  brought  to  him  as  commands  of  Diana  by  the 
white  fawn  of  the  goddess.  Throughout  he  exercised  a 
righteous  and  gentle  rule.  His  troops,  at  least  so  far  as 
his  eye  and  his  arm  reached,  had  to  maintain  the  strictest 
discipline.  Gentle  as  he  generally  was  in  punishing,  he 
showed  himself  inexorable  when  any  outrage  was  perpetrat- 
ed by  his  soldiers  on  friendly  soil.  Nor  was  he  inattentive 
to  the  permanent  relief  of  the  condition  of  the  provincials; 
he  reduced  the  tribute,  and  directed  the  soldiers  to  construct 
winter  barracks  for  themselves,  so  that  the  oppressive 
burden  of  quartering  the  troops  was  done  away  and  thus  a 
source  of  unspeakable  mischief  and  annoyance  was  stopped. 
For  the  children  of  Spaniards  of  quality  an  academy  was 
erected  at  Osca  (Huesca)^  in  which  they  received  the  higher 
instruction  usual  in  Rome,  learning  to  speak  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  to  wear  the  toga — bl  remarkable  measure,  which 
was  by  no  means  designed  merely  to  take  from  the  allies  in 
as  gentle  a  form  as  possible  the  hostages  that  in  Spain  were 
inevitable,  but  was  above  all  an  emanation  from,  and  an 
advance  on,  the  great  project  of  Gains  Gracchus  and  the 
democratic  party  for  gradually  Romanizing  the  provinces. 
It  was  the  first  attempt  to  acconiplish  their  Romanization 
not  by  extirpating  the  old  inhabitants  and  filling  their 
places  with  Italian  emigrants,  but  by  Latinizing  the  pro* 
vincialH  themselves.     The  Optimates  in  Rome  sneered  al 
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the  wret/hed  emigrants,  the  runaways  from  tlic  Italiai 
army,  the  relics  of  the  robbei^band  of  Carbo ;  the  sorry 
taunt  recoiled  upon  its  authors.  The  masses  that  had  been 
brought  into  the  field  against  Sertorius  were  reckoned,  in- 
cluding the  Spanish  general  levy,  at  120,000  infantry,  2,000 
archers  and  slingers,  and  6,000  cavalry.  Against  this  enor« 
mous  superiority  of  force  Sertorius  had  not  only  held  his 
ground  in  a  series  of  successful  conflicts  and  victories,  but 
had  also  reduced  the  greater  part  of  Spain  under  his  power. 
In  the  Further  province  Metellus  found  himself  confined  to 
the  districts  immediately  occupied  by  his  troops ;  all  the 
tribes,  who  could,  had  taken  the  side  of  Sertorius.  In  the 
Hither  province,  after  the  victories  of  Hirtuleius,  there  no 
longer  existed  a  Roman  army.  Emissaries  of  Sertorius 
roamed  through  the  whole  territory  of  Gaul ;  there,  too, 
the  tribes  began  to  stir,  and  bands  gathering  together  began 
to  make  the  Alpine  passes  insecure.  The  sea  too  belonged 
quite  as  much  to  the  insurgents  as  to  the  legitimate  govern- 
ment,  since  the  allies  of  the  former — the  pirates — were 
almost  as  powerful  in  the  Spanish  waters  as  the  Roman 
ships  of  war.  At  the  promontory  of  Diana  (between  Va- 
lencia and  Carthagena,  opposite  Ivi^a)  Sertorius  established 
for  the  corsairs  a  fixed  station,  where  they  lay  in  wait  for 
8uch  Roman  ships  as  were  conveying  supplies  to  the  Roman 
maritime  towns  and  the  army,  carried  away  or  delivered 
goods  for  the  insurgents,  and  formed  their  medium  of  in- 
tercourse with  Italy  and  Asia  Minor.  The  constant  readi- 
ness of  these  men  moving  to  and  fro  to  carry  everywhere 
sparks  from  the  scene  of  conflagration  tended  in  a  high 
degree  to  excite  apprehension,  especially  at  a  time  when  so 
much  combustible  matter  was  everywhere  accumulated  in 
the  Roman  empire. 

Amiddt  this  state  of  matters  the  sudden  death  of  Sulla 
-^  took  place  (676).     So  long  as  the  man  lived  at 

I>eAth  of  whose  voice  a  trained  and  trustworthy  army  of 
Hseon-  veterans  was  ready  any  moment  to  rise,  the 

HfiienoM.  oligarchy  might  tolerate  the  almost  (as  it  seem* 
ed)  definito  abandonment  of  the  Spanish  province  to  the 
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emigrants,  and  the  election  of  the  leader  of  the  opposkios 
at  home  to  be  supreme  magistrate,  at  all  events  as  transient 
misfortunes;  and  in  their  shortsightexl  way,  yet  not  wholly 
without  reason,  might  cherish  confidence  either  that  the 
c»pposition  would  not  venture  to  proceed  to  open  conflict,  or 
.*hat,  if  it  d'd  venture,  he  who  had  twice  saved  the  oligarchy 
would  set  it  up  a  third  time.  Now  the  state  of  things  was 
changed.  The  democratic  Hotspurs  in  the  capital,  lonf 
impatient  of  the  endless  delay  and  inflamed  by  the  brilliant 
Dews  from  Spain,  urged  that  a  blow  should  be  struck ;  and 
Lepidus,  with  whom  the  decision  at  the  moment  lay,  entered 
into  the  proposal  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  renegade  and  with 
his  own  characteristic  frivolity.  For  a  moment  it  seemed 
as  if  the  torch  which  kindled  the  funeral  pile  of  the  regent 
would  also  kindle  civil  war ;  but  the  influence  of  Porapey 
and  the  temper  of  the  Sullan  veterans  induced  the  opposi* 
tion  to  let  the  obsequies  of  the  regent  pass  over  in  peace. 

Yet  all  the  more  openly  were  arrangements  thenceforth 
^^^  made  for  a  fresh  revolution.     Daily  the  Forum 

gon  o'  resounded  with  accusations  against  the  "  mock 

Romulus  "  and  his  executioners.  The  overthrow 
of  the  Sullan  constitution,  the  revival  of  the  distributions 
of  corn,  the  reinstating  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  in  their 
former  position,  the  recall  of  those  who  were  banished  con- 
trary to  law,  the  restoration  of  the  conflscated  lands,  were 
openly  indicated  by  Lepidus  and  his  adherents  as  the  ob- 
jects at  which  they  aimed.  Communications  were  entered 
into  with  the  proscribed ;  Marcus  Perpenna,  governor  of 
Sicily  in  the  days  of  Cinna  (iii.  414),  arrived  in  the  capital 
The  sons  of  those  whom  Sulla  had  declared  guilty  of  treasoi 
— on  whom  the  laws  of  the  restoration  bore  with  intoler- 
able severity — and  generally  the  more  noted  men  of  Mariap 
views  were  invited  to  accede^  Not  a  few,  such  as  the  young 
Lucius  Cinna,  joined  the  movement ;  others,  however,  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Gaius  Caesar,  who  had  returned  home 
from  Asia  on  receiving  the  accounts  of  the  death  of  Sull» 
and  of  the  plans  of  Lepidus,  but  after  becoming  more  accu* 
rately  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  leader  and  of  th# 
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movement  prudently  withdrew.  Carousing  and  recruiting 
went  on  in  behalf  of  Lepidus  in  the  taverns  and  brothels  of 
the  capital.  At  length  a  conspiracy  against  the  new  ordef 
of  things  was  concocted  among  ^he  Etruscan  malcontents.* 
All  this  took  place  under  the  eyes  of  the  government 
The  consul  Catulus  and  the  more  judicious  Optimates  urged 
an  immediate  decisive  interference  and  suppression  of  the 
revolt  in  the  bud ;  the  indolent  majority,  however,  could 
not  make  up  their  minds  to  begin  the  struggle,  but  tried  to 
deceive  themselves  as  long  as  possible  by  a  system  of  com- 
promises and  concessions.  They"  yielded  in  respect  to  the 
com  law,  and  granted  a  limited  renewal  of  the  Gracchan 
distribution  of  grain,  in  doing  which  they  probably  returned 
to  the  mediating  regulations  made  in  the  time  of  the  Social 
war ;  according  to  these  not  all  (as  according  to  the  Sem- 
pronian  law)  but  only  a  definite  number — it  may  be  con- 
jectured 40,000— of  the  poorer  burgesses  appear  to  have 
received  the  earlier  largesses,  as  Gracchus  had  fixed  them, 
of  five  modii  monthly  at  the  price  of  G^  asses  (3rf.) — a  regu- 
lation which  occasioned  to  the  treasury  an  annual  net  loss 
of  at  least  £40,000.f    The  opposition,  naturally  as  little 

*  The  foDowing  narrative  rests  substantially  on  the  account  of 
Lidnianua,  which,  fragmentary  as  it  is  at  this  very  point,  still  gives  im 
portant  information  as  to  the  insurrection  of  Lepidus. 

f  Under  the  year  676  Lidnianus  states  (p.  23,  Pertz ;  p.  42,  Bonn) ; 

(Lepidut  /)  \le]gem  fntmerUaril^aml  nuUo  renttenle  \adep  /] 

hu  est^  vi  annon[ae]   quinque  modi  popu\lo  da\rtniur, 

Acoording  to  this  account,  therefore,  the  law  of  the  consuls  of  681 

Marcus  Terentius  Lucullus  and  Gains  Cassius  Varus,  which 

Cicero  mentions  (m  Verr,  ill  70,  186;  v.  21,  62),  and  to 

whidi  also  Sallust  refers  {Hi»t,  iiL  61,  19  Dietsch),  did  not  first  re-es-  ^ 

tablish  the  five  modii,  but  only  secured  the  largesees  of  grain  by  reg- 

alathig  the  purchases  of  Sicilian  com,  and  perhaps  made  various  altera* 

tioni  of  detail    That  the  Sempronian   law  (iii.  137)  allowed  every 

burgess  domiciled  in  Rome  to  sliare  in  tlie  largesses,  is  certain ;  but 

thin  must  have  been  subsequently  departed  from,  for,  seeinjf  that  the 

monthly  oom  of  the  Roman  burgesses  amounted  to  little  liore  than 

18,000  fnedimni  =  198,000  modii  (Cic.  Verr,  iil  30,  72),  only  some 

40,000  burgesses  at  that  time  received  grain,  whereas  the  number  of 

burgenes  domidled  in  the  opplld  was  certainly  far  more  coosiderablt 
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satisficid  as  it  was  decidedly  emboldened  by  this  partial 
concession,  displayed  all  the  more  rudeness  and  violence  in 
the  capital ;  and  in  Etruria,  the  true  centre  of  all  insurreo 
tions  of  the  Italian  proletariate,  civil  war  already  bi*oke 
out ;  the  dispossessed  Faesulans  resumed  possession  of  their 
lest  estates  by  force  of  arms,  and  several  of  the  veterans 
settled  there  by  Sulla  perished  in  the  tumult  The  senate 
on  learning  wiiat  had  occurred,  resolved  to  send  the  two 
c<jnsuls  thither,  in  order  to  raise  troops  and  suppress  the 
insurrection.*  It  was  impossible  to  adopt  a  more  irrational 
/course.  The  senate,  in  piresence  of  the  insurrection,  evinced 
its  pusillanimity  and  its  fears  by  the  re-establishment  of 
the  corn-law ;  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  a  street^riot,  it 
furnished  the  notorious  head  of  the  insurrection  with  an 
army ;  and,  when  the  two  consuls  were  bound  by  the  most 
solemn  oath  which  could  be  contrived  not  to  turn  the  arms 
entrusted  to  them  against  each  other,  it  must  have  required 
the  superhuman  obduracy  of  oligarchic  consciences  to  think 
of  erecting  such  a  bulwark  against  the  impending  insurreo- 

This  imporliint  alteration  probably  proceeded  from  the  OctaTian  law, 
which  introduced  instead  of  the  extravagant  Seiupronian  amount  *'  a 
moderate  largess,  tolerable  for  the  stuto  and  necessary  for  the  common 
people'*  (Cic.  de  Off,  ii.  21,  72,  Brui,  62,  222  ;  see  vol.  iii.  287),  and 
must  have  been  again  adopted  in  tlie  law  of  676.  The 
democracy  was  by  no  means  content  with  this  (Sallust,  /.  e.). 
The  amount  of  loss  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  grain  being  wortii 
at  least  double  (iiL  137);  when  piracy  or  other  causes  drove  up  the 
price  of  grain,  a  far  more  considerable  loss  must  have  ensued. 

*  From  the  fragments  of  the  account  of  Licinianus  (p.  44,  Bonn)  it 
is  plain  that  the  decree  of  the  senate,  uti  Lepidna  et  Caiuiiu  dectHiU 
exerdtibus  maturrime  proficUeerentur  (Sallust,  Hitit,  i.  44  D'etsch),  la  to 
l)c  understood  not  of  a  despatch  of  the  consuls  before  the  expiry  of 
ebeir  consulship  to  their  proconsular  provinces,  for  which  there  would 
have  been  no  reason,  but  of  their  being  sent  to  Etruria  against  the  re* 
voltcd  Faesulans,  just  as  in  the  Cutilinarian  war  the  consul  Gaiui 
Antonltis  was  despatched  to  the  same  quarter.  The  statement  of 
Philippus  in  Sallust  {Hist,  i.  48,  4)  that  Lepidus  ob  tedUionem  prtyyin 
ctam  cutn  exervUu  adeptus  est^  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  this  Tiew 
for  the  extraordinary  consular  command  in  Etruria  was  just  as  mach  • 
provincia  as  the  ordinary  prooonsular  command  in  Narbonese  Gaul. 
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tion.  Of  course  Lepidus  armed  in  Etruria  not  for  the 
■enaU\  buc  for  the  insurrection — sarcastically  declaring  that 
the  oath  which  he  had  taken  bound  him  only  for  the  current 
year.  The  senate  put  the  oracular  machinery  in  motion 
to  induce  him  to  return,  and  committed  to  him  the  conduct 
of  the  impending  consular  elections;  but  Lepidus  e\ftdcd 
nompliance,  and,  while  messengers  passed  to  and  fro  and 
the  official  year  drew  to  an  end  amidst  proposals  of  accom- 
modation, his  force  swelled  to  an  army.  When  at  length, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  (677),  th* 
distinct  injunction  of  the  senate  was  issued  to 
Lepidus  to  return  without  delay,  the  proconsul  haughtily  i^e* 
fused  obedience,  and  demanded  in  his  turn  the  renewal  ol 
the  former  tribunician  power,  the  reinstating  of  those  who 
had  been  forcibly  ejected  from  their  civic  rights  and  their  pro- 
perty, and,  besides  this,  his  own  re-election  as  consul  for  the 
current  year  or,  in  other  words,  the  tyrannis  vu  legal  form. 
Thus  war  was  declared.  The  senatorial  party  could 
Outbreak  of  reckon,  in  addition  to  the  Sullan  veterans  whose 
***•''"*  civil  existence  was  threatened  by  Lepidus,  upon 
the  array  assembled  by  the  proconsul  Catulus;  and  so.  in 
compliance  with  the  urgent  warnings  of  the  more  sagacious, 
particularly  of  Philippus,  Catulus  was  entrusted  by  the 
senate  with  the  defence  of  the  capital  and  the  repelling  of 
the  main  force  of  the  democratic  party  stationed  in  Etruria. 
At  the  same  time  Gnaeus  Pompeius  was  despatched  with 
another  corps  to  wrest  from  his  former  protSgi  the  valley 
of  the  Po,  which  was  held  by  Lepidus'  lieutenant,  Marcus 
Brutus.  While  Pompeius  speedily  accomplished  his  com- 
mission and  shut  up  the  enemy's  general  closely  in  Mutin», 
Lepidus  appeared  before  the  capital  in  order  to  conquer  it  for 
the  revolution  as  Marius  had  formerly  done  by  storm.  The 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber  fell  wholly  into  his  power,  and  he  was 
able  even  to  cross  the  river.  The  decisive  battle  was  fought 
Lcroidu  OD  ^^^  Campus  Martins,  close  under  the  walls 

**^~****  of  the  city.  But  Catulus  conquered  ;  and  Le- 
pidus was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Etruria,  while  another 
iiviaion  under  his  son  Scipio^  threw  itself  into  the  forf  rest 
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of  Alba.  The  rising  was  subatantiftlly  at  an  end.  Mutint 
surrendered  to  Pompeius;  and  Brutus  was,  notwithstand- 
ing the  safe-conduct  promised  to  him,  subsequently  put  to 
death  by  order  of  that  general.  Alba  too  was,  after  a  long 
siege,  reduced  by  famine,  and  the  leader  there  was  likowls< 
executed.  Lepidus,  pressed  on  two  sides  by  Catulus  and 
Pompeius,  fought  another  engagement  en  the  coast  o^ 
£truria  in  order  merely  to  procure  the  means  of  retreat, 
and  then  embarked  at  the  port  of  Cosa  for  Sardinia,  fron 
which  point  he  hoped  to  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the  capital, 
and  to  obtain  communication  with  the  Spanish  insurgents. 
But  the  governor  of  the  island  opposed  to  him  a  vigorous 
Death  of  resistance ;  and  he  himself  died,  not  long  after 
ipW'"-  his  landing,  of  consumption  (6T7),  whereupon 
the  war  in  Sardinia  came  to  an  end.  A  part  of 
his  soldiers  dispersed ;  with  the  flower  of  the  insurrection* 
ary  army  and  with  a  well-filled  chest  the  late  praetor,  Mai^ 
cus  Perpenna,  proceeded  to  Liguria,  and  thence  to  Spain 
to  join  the  Sertorians. 

The  oligarchy  was  thus  victorious  over  Lepidus ;  but  it 
Pom  iuB  found  itself  compelled  by  the  dangerous  turn  of 
oompois  the  Sertorian  war  to  concessions,  which  violated' 

to  send  bim     the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  Sullan  con- 

^  stitution.    It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  send  a 

strong  army  and  an  able  general  to  Spain  ;  and  Pompeius 
indicated,  very  plainly,  that  he  desired,  or  rather  demand- 
ed, this  commission.  The  pretension  was  bold.  It  was 
bad  enough  that  they  had  allowed  this  secret  opponent 
again  to  attain  an  extraordinary  command  in  th«^  pressure 
of  the  Lepidian  revolution ;  but  it  was  flir  more  hazardous 
to  set  aside  all  the  rules  instituted  by  Suila  for  the  ma£^sto> 
rial  hierarchy,  so  as  to  invest  a  man  who  had  hitherto  filled 
no  civil  office  with  one  of  the  most  important  ordinary  pr»^ 
vincial  governorships,  under  circumstances  in  which  the 
observance  of  the  legal  term  of  a  year  was  not  to  b€ 
thought  of.  The  oligarchy  had  thus,  even  apart  from  the 
respect  due  to  their  general  Metellus,  good  reason  to  oppose 
with   all  earnestness   this   new  attempt  of  the  ambitioui 
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jTOuth  to  perpetuate  his  exceptional  position.  Rut  this  wai 
not  easy.  In  the  first  place,  they  had  not  a  single  man 
fitted  for  the  difficult  post  of  general  'u  Spair/.  Neither  of 
the  consuls  of  the  year  showed  any  desire  to  match  him- 
self against  Sertorius;  and  what  Lucius  Philippus  said  in  j 
fiill  meeting  of  the  senate  had  to  be  admitted  as  too  true — 
that,  among  all  the  senators  of  nute,  not  one  was  able  and 
willing  to  command  in  a  serious  war.  Yet  they  might, 
perhaps,  have  got  over  this,  and  afler  the  manner  of  oli* 
garchs,  when  they  had  no  capable  candidate,  have  filled  the 
place  with  some  makeshift,  if  Pompeius  had  merely  desired 
the  command  and  had  not  demanded  it  at  the  head  of  an 
army.  He  had  already  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  the  injunctions 
of  Catulus  that  he  should  dismiss  the  army  ;  it  was  at  least 
doubtful  whether  those  of  the  senate  would  find  a  better  re- 
ception, and  the  consequences  of  a  breach  no  one  could  cal- 
culate— the  scale  of  aristocracy  might  very  easily  mount 
up,  if  the  sword  of  a  well-known  general  were  thrown  into 
the  opposite  scale.  So  the  majority  resolved  on  concession. 
Not  from  the  people,  which  constitutionally  ought  to  have 
been  consulted  in  a  case  where  a  private  man  was  to  be  in- 
vested with  the  supreme  magisterial  power,  but  from  the 
senate,  Pompeius  received  proconsular  authority  and  the 
chief  command   in    Hither   Spain ;   and,  forty  days  aflei 

he  had   received   it,  crossed   the  Alps   in   the 

summer  of  6T7. 
First  of  all  the  new  general  found  employment  in  Gaul, 
Itaipeius        where  no  formal  insurrection  had  broken  out, 
In  OanL  jj^^^  serious  disturbances  of  the  peace  had  occur- 

red at  several  places;  in  consequence  of  which  Pompeius 
deprived  the  cantons  of  the  Volcae-Arecomici  and  the 
Helvii  of  their  independence,  and  placed  them  under  Mas- 
tfilia.  He  also  laid  out  a  new  road  over  the  Cottian  Alps 
(Mont  Gcn^vre,  ii.  128),  and  so  established  a  shorter  com- 
munication between  the  valley  of  the  Po  and  Gaul.  Amidst 
this  work  :he  best  season  of  the  year  passed  away ;  it  war 
not  till  lati  in  autumn  that  Pompeius  crossed  the  Pyre 
Dees. 
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Sertorius  had  meanwhile  not  been  idle.  He  had  de» 
patched  Hirtuleius  into  the  Purther  province  to  keep  Metel* 
lus  in  check,  and  had  himself  endeavoured  to  follow  up  hii 
complete  victory  in  the  Hither  province,  and  to  prepare  for 
the  reception  of  Pompeius.  The  isolated  Celtiberian  towiu 
Uiere,  which  still  adhered  to  Rome,  were  attacked  and  re^ 
duced  one  after  another ;  at  last,  in  the  very  middle  of 
wintei',  the  strong  Contrebia  (south-east  of  Saragossa)  had 
fallen.  In  vain  the  hard-pressed  towns  had  sent  message 
after  message  to  Pompeius ;  he  would  not  be  induced  by 
any  entreaties  to  depart  from  his  wonted  course  of  slow 
)rogression.     With  the  exception  of  the  maritime  towns, 

. which  were  defended   by  the  Roman  fleet,  and 

of  Pompeius     the  districts  of  the  indigetes  and  Laletani  in  the 

la  Spain.  ^ 

north-east  corner  of  Spain,  where  Pompeius 
established  himself  after  he  had  at  length  crossed  the  Py- 
renees, and  made  his  raw  troops  bivouac  throughout  the 
winter  to  inure  them  to  hardships,  the  whole  of  Hither 
Spain  had  at  the  end  of  677  become  by  treaty 
or  force  dependent  on  Sertorius,  and  the  district 
on  the  upper  and  middle  Ebro  thenceforth  continued  the 
main  stay  of  his  power.  Even  the  apprehension,  which  the 
fresh  Roman  force  and  the  celebrated  name  of  the  general 
excited  in  the  army  of  the  insurgents,  had  a  salutary  effect 
on  it.  Marcus  Perpenna,  who  hitherto  as  the  equal  of  Ser- 
torius in  rank  had  claimed  an  independent  command  over 
the  force  which  he  hjid  brought  with  him  from  Liguria, 
was,  on  the  news  of  Pompeius'  arrival  in  Spain,  compelled 
by  his  soldiers  to  place  himself  under  the  orders  of  his 
abler  colleague. 

For  the  campaign  of  678  Sertorius  again  employed  the 
corps  of  Hirtuleius  against  Metellus,  while  Per- 
penna with  a  strong  army  took  up  his  position 
along  the  lower  course  of  the  Ebro  to  prevent  Pompeius 
from  crossing  the  river,  if  he  should  march,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  in  a  southerly  direction  with  the  view  of  effecting 
a  junction  with  Metellus,  and  along  the  coast  for  the  sake 
of  procuring  supplies  for  his  troops.     The  corps  of  Gaiuf 
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Herenniua  was  destined  to  the  immediate  support  of  Per 
penna;  farther  inland  on  the  upper  Ebro  Sertorius  in  per 
son  prosecuted  meanwhile  the  subjugation  of  several  district* 
friendly  to  Rome,  and  held  himself  at  the  same  time  readj 
to  hasten  according  to  circumstances  to  the  aid  of  Perpenua 
or  Hirtaleius.  It  was  still  his  intention  to  avoid  any 
pitched  battle  and  to  annoy  the  enemy  by  petty  conflictu 
and  cutting  off  supplies. 

Pompeius,  however,  not  only  forced  the  passage  of  the 
Pwnpeins  Ebro  against  Perpenna,  but  also  totally  defeated 
dffmted.  Herennius  at  Valcntia  (Valencia),  and  possessed 
himself  of  that  important  town.  It  was  time  that  Sertorius 
should  appear  in  person,  and  throw  the  superiority  of  his 
numbers  and  of  his  genius  into  the  scale  against  the  greater 
excellence  of  the  soldiers  of  his  opponent.  For  a  consider- 
able time  the  struggle  was  concentrated  around  the  town 
of  Lauro  (on  the  Xucar,  south  of  Valencia),  which  had 
declared  for  Pompeius  and  was  on  that  account  besieged 
by  Sertorius.  Pompeius  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
relieve  it;  but,  after  several  of  his  divisions  had  already 
been  assailed  separately  and  cut  to  pieces,  the  great  war^ 
rior  found  himself— just  when  he  thought  that  he  had  sur- 
rounded the  Sertorians,  and  when  he  had  invited  the  be- 
sieged to  be  spectators  of  the  capture  of  the  besieging  army 
— all  of  a  sudden  completely  outmanoeuvred ;  and  in  order 
that  he  might  not  be  himself  surrounded,  he  had  to  look  on 
from  his  camp  at  the  capture  and  burning  of  the  allied  town 
•nd  the  carrying  off  of  its  inhabitants  to  Lusitania — an  event 
which  induced  a  number  of  towns  that  were  wavering  in 
middle  and  eastern  Spain  to  adhere  anew  to  Sertorius. 

Meanwhile  Metellus  fought  with  better  fortune.  In  a 
^^„tor\^^  sharp  engagement  near  Italica  (not  far  from 
HettUuA  Seville),  which  Hirtuleius  had  imprudently 
risked,  and  in  which  both  generals  fought  hand  to  hand  and 
Hirtuleius  was  wounded,  Metellus  defeated  him  and  com- 
pelled him  to  evacuate  the  Roman  territory  proper,  and  to 
throw  himself  into  Lusitania.  This  victory 
permitted  Metellus  in  the  next  campaign  (679) 
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to  enter  on  his  march  towards  Hither  Spain,  with  the 
view  of  joining  Pompeius  in  the  region  of  Valentia,  and 
m  concert  with  him  oDering  battle  to  the  main  force  of  th€ 
enemy.  Hirtuleius,  with  a  hastily  collected  army,  sought 
to  intercept  him  at  Segovia  ;  ho  was,  however,  not  merely 
defeated,  but  was  himself  slain  along  with  his  brother — ao 
irreparable  loss  to  the  Sertorians.  After  this  the  union  oi 
the  two  Roman  generals  could  no  longer  be  prevented ; 
but^  while  Metellus  was  advancing  towards  Valentia, 
Pompeius  offered  battle  beforehand  to  the  main  army  of 
the  enemy,  with  a  view  to  wipe  out  the  stain  of  Lauro  and 
to  gain  the  expected  laurels,  if  possible,  alone.  With  joy 
Sertorius  embraced  the  opportunity  of  fighting  with  Pom- 
peius before  Metellus  arrived  and  the  death  of  Hirtuleius 
transpired. 

llie  armies  met  on  the  river  Sucro  (Xucar) :  afler  a 
Battle  on  sharp  Conflict  Pompeius  was  beaten  on  the  right 
theSncro.  wing,  and  was  himself  carried  from  the  field 
severely  wounded ;  Afranius  conquered  with  the  lefl  and 
took  the  camp  of  the  Sertorians,  but  during  its  pillage  he 
was  suddenly  assailed  by  Sertorius  and  compelled  also  to 
give  way.  Had  Sertorius  been  able  to  renew  the  battle  on 
the  following  day,  the  army  of  Pompeius  would  perhaps 
have  been  annihilated.  But  meanwhile  Metellus  had  come 
up,  had  overthrown  the  corps  of  Perpenna  ranged  against 
him,  and  taken  his  camp :  it  was  not  possible  to  resume  the 
battle  against  the  two  armies  united.  The  junction  of  the 
hostile  forces,  the  certainty  which  thenceforth  could  no 
longer  be  concealed  that  the  army  of  Hirtuleius  had  per- 
ished, the  sudden  stagnation  afler  the  victory,  diffused  terror 
amon;^  the  Sertorians;  and,  as  not  unfrcqnently  happened 
with  Sptinish  armies,  in  consequence  of  this  turn  of  thing! 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Sertorian  soldiers  dispersed. 
Hut  the  despondency  passed  away  as  quickly  as  it  had  come ; 
the  white  fawn,  which  represented  in  the  eye^  of  the  multi« 
tude  the  military  plans  of  the  general,  was  soon  more 
popular  than  ever ;  in  a  short  time  Sertorius  appeared  with 
a  new  army  confronting  the  Romans  in  the  level  country 
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to  the  south  of  Saguntum  (Murviedro),  which  final}  ad* 
hered  to  Borne,  while  the  Sertorian  privateers  interfered 
with  the  Roman  supplies  by  sea,  and  scarcity  was  already 
making  itself  felt  in  the  Roman  camp.  Anoth«*.r  battle  took 
place  in  the  plains  of  the  river  Turia  (Guadalaviar),  and  the 
■iruggle  was  long  undecided.  Pompeius  with  the  cavalry 
was  defeated  by  Sertorius,  and  his  brother-in-law  and  quae» 
tor,  the  brave  Lucius  Meramius,  was  slain ;  on  the  other  hand 
Metellus  vanquished  Perpeuna,  and  victoriously  repelled 
the  attack  of  the  enemy's  main  army  directed  against  him. 
receiving  himself  a  wound  in  the  conflict.  Onco  more  the 
Sertorian  army  dispersed.  Valentia,  which  Gaius  Heren* 
nius  held  for  Sertorius,  was  taken  and  razed  to  the  ground. 
The  Romans,  probably  for  a  moment,  entertained  a  hope 
that  they  were  done  with  their  tough  antfigonist.  The  Ser- 
torian army  had  disappeared  ;  the  l^man  troops,  penetrat- 
ing far  into  the  interior,  besieged  the  general  himself  in  the 
fortress  Clunia  on  the  upper  Douro.  But  while  they  vainly 
iuvested  this  rocky  stronghold,  the  contingents  of  the  in- 
surgent communities  assembled  elsewhere ;  Sertorius  stole 
out  of  the  fortress  and  stood  once  more  as  general  at  the 

head  of  an  army,  when  the  eventful  year  679 

came  to  an  end. 
Yet  the  Romans  at  home  had  reason  to  be  content  with 
g  the  results   of  this   campaign.      Southern   and 

of  the  central  Spain  was  delivered  from  the  enemy  in 

consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  Ilirtuleian 
army  and  the  battles  on  the  Xucar  and  Guadalaviar,  and 
was  permanently  secured  through  the  occupation  of  the 
Cdtiberian  towns  Segobriga  (between  Toledo  and  Cuenca) 
and  Bilbilis  (near  Calatayud)  by  Metellus.  The  struggle 
was  thenceforth  concentrated  on  the  upper  and  middle 
Ebro,  around  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  Sertorians,  Cala- 
gurris,  Osca,  Ilerda,  and  on  the  coast  around  Tarraco. 
Although  both  Roman  generals  had  fought  bravely,  it  was 
not  to  Pompeius,  but  to  Metellus  that  the  success  was 
mainly  due. 

But  although  not  a  little  was  gained,  the  Romar.s  had 
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rhaoaiB-        ^y  "^  means  attained  their  object  >  and  thejr 
Sw^'^Vbsi      ^^^  again  to  take  up  their  winter  quarters  with 

the  cheerless  prospect  of  an  inevitable  renewal 
of  their  Sisyphean  labours.  It  was  not  possible  to  cho<«a 
quarters  in  the  valley  of  the  lower  Ebro,  so  fearfiilly  dffV8» 
tated  by  friend  and  i^^ ;  Ponipeius  spent  the  winter  in  th* 
territory  of  the  Vaocaei  (about  Valladolid),  and  Metelliu 
evon  in  Gaul.  Reinforced  by  two  fresh  legicns  despatched 
from  Italy,  the  two  generals  began  their  opeiations  anew  in 

the  spring  of  680.     No  more  battles,  in  the  pro- 

per  sense,  were  fought ;  Sertorius  confined  him- 
self wholly  to  guerilla  and  siege  warfare.  Metellus  reduced 
the  placea  that  still  adhered  to  Sertorius  in  southern  Spain, 
and  everywhere,  in  order  to  stop  the  sources  of  insurrection, 
carried  the  whole  male  population  away  with  him,  Pom- 
peius  had  a  more  difficult  position  in  the  province  of  the 
Ebro.  Pallantia  (Palencia  above  Valladolid),  which  he 
besieged,  was  relieved  by  Sertorius ;  in  front  of  Calagurria 
(Calahorra,  on  the  upper  Ebro)  he  was  defeated  by  Serto- 
rius and  compel lexi  to  leave  those  regions,  although  Metelliu 
had  united  with  him  in  order  to  the  siege  of  that  town. 
After  Metellus  had  wintered  in  his  province  and  Pompeius 

in  Gaul,  the  campaign  of  681  was  conducted  in 

a  similar  fashion;  but  Pompeius  gained  in  this 
year  more  permanent  successes,  and  induced  a  considerable 
number  of  communities  to  withdraw  from  the  insurrection. 
For  eight  years  the  Sertorian  war  thus  continued,  and 

yet  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  its  termination, 
and  Tie  slate  suffered  from  it  beyond  description, 

chanvScroi     The  flowcr  of  the  Italian  youth  perished  amid 
rSui^wIuT       ^^^  exhausting  fatigues  of  Spanish  warfare.    The 

public  treasury  was  not  only  deprived  of  the 
Spanish  revenues,  but  had  annually  to  send  to  Spain  for  the 
pay  and  maintenance  of  the  Sj)aniish  armies  very  consider- 
able sums,  which  the  government  hardly  knew  how  to  raise. 
Spain  was  devasUited  and  impoverished,  and  the  Roman 
civilization,  which  presented  so  lair  a  promise  there,  re^ 
teivefl  a  severe  shock  j  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected  ii 
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the  case  of  an  insurrectionary  war  waged  with  dO  much 
bitterness,  and  but  too  often  occasioning  the  destruction  of 
whole  communities.  Even  the  towns  which  adhered  to  the 
dominant  party  in  Rome  had  countless  hardships  to  endure ; 
those  situated  on  the  coast  had  to  be  provided  with  neces- 
saries by  the  Roman  fleet,  and  the  situation  of  the  faithful 
communities  in  the  interior  was  almost  desperate.  Gaul 
suffered  hardly  less,  partly  from  the  requisitions  for  con. 
tingents  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  for  grain  and  money,  partly 
from  the  oppressive  burden  of  the  winter-quarters,  which 
rose  to  an  intolerable  degree  in  consequence  of 
the  bad  harvest  of  680;  almost  all  the  local 
treasuries  were  compelled  to  betake  themselves  to  the 
Roman  bankers,  and  to  burden  themselves  with  a  crushing 
load  of  debt.  Generals  and  soldiers  carried  on  the  war 
with  reluctance.  The  generals  had  encountered  an  opponent 
fiir  superior  in  talent,  a  tediously  pertinacious  resistance,  a 
warfare  of  very  serious  perils  and  of  successes  difficult  tc 
be  attfiuned  and  far  from  brilliant;  it  was  asserted  that 
Pompeius  was  scheming  to  get  himself  recalled  from  Spain 
and  entrusted  with  a  more  desirable  command  elsewhere. 
The  soldiers,  too,  found  little  satisfaction  in  a  campaign  in 
which  not  only  was  there  nothing  to  be  got  save  hard  blows 
and  worthless  booty,  but  their  very  pay  was  doled  out  to 
them  with  extreme  irregularity.  Pompeius  reported  to  the 
senate,  in  the  winter  of  680-681,  that  the  pay 
was  two  years  in  arrear,  and  that  the  army 
threatened  to  disband  if  the  senate  did  not  devise  ways  find 
means;  whereupon  at  length  the  needful  sums  came.  The 
Roman  government  might  certainly  have  obviated  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  these  evils,  if  they  could  have  prevailed 
oil  themselves  to  carry  on  the  Spanish  war  with  less  remiss* 
ness,  to  say  nothing  of  better  will.  In  the  main,  however, 
it  was  neither  their  fault  nor  the  fault  of  their  generals  that 
A  genius  so  superior  as  that  of  Sertorius  was  able  to  carry 
on  this  guerilla  war  year  after  year,  despite  of  all  numerical 
superiority,  in  a  country  so  thoroughly  favourable  to  insur- 
rectionary and  piratical  warfare.     So  little  could  its  end  b« 
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foreseen,  that  tlie  Sertorian  insurrection  seen'ed  rather 
if  it  would  become  intermingled  with  other  cc/ntemporarjf 
n-  foils  and  thereby  add  to  its  dangerous  character.  Just 
al  mat  time  the  Romans  were  contending  on  every  sea  vriU) 
piiatical  fleets,  in  Italy  with  the  revolted  slaves,  in  Mace* 
Ionia  with  the  tribes  on  the  lower  Danube,  in  Asia  Minor 
tmoe  more  with  king  Mithradates.  That  Sertorius  had 
ibinied  connections  with  the  Italian  and  Macedonian  enemiei 
of  Home,  cannot  be  distinctly  adirmed,  although  he  certainly 
was  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  Marians  in  Italy, 
With  the  pirates,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  previously 
formed  an  avowed  league,  and  with  the  Pontic  king — with 
whom  he  had  long  maintained  relations  through  the  medium 
of  the  Roman  emigrants  staying  at  his  court — he  now  con* 
eluded  a  formal  treaty  of  alliance,  in  which  Sertorius  ceded 
to  the  king  tiie  client-states  of  Asia  Minor,  but  not  tho 
Roman  province  of  Asia,  and  promised,  moreover,  to  send 
him  an  officer  qualified  to  lead  his  troops,  and  a  number  of 
soldiers,  while  the  king,  in  turn,  bound  himself  to  transmit 
to  Sertorius  forty  ships  and  3,000  talents  (£720,000).  The 
wise  politicians  in  the  c;ipital  were  already  recalling  the 
time  when  Italy  found  itself  threatened  by  Philip  from  the 
east  and  by  Hannibal  from  the  west;  they  conceived  tha> 
the  new  Hannibal,  just  like  his  predecessor,  after  having  by 
himself  subdued  Spain,  could  easily  arrive  with  the  forces 
of  Spain  in  Italy  sooner  than  Pompeius,  in  order  that,  like 
the  Phoenician  formerly,  he  might  summon  the  Etruscans 
and  Samnites  to  arms  against  Rome. 

But  this  comparison  was  more  ingenious  than  accurate. 
.  ^  Sertorius  was  far  from  being  strong  enough  to 
tw- power  of  rcnew  the  gigantic  enterprise  of  Hannibal.  He 
was  lost  if  he  lefl  Spain,  wiiere  all  his  succeBser 
w^ere  bound  up  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  country  and  the 
p6f>ple;  and  even  there  he  was  more  and  more  compelled 
to  renounce  the  offensive.  His  admirable  skill  as  a  leader 
could  not  change  the  nature  of  his  troops.  The  Spanish 
militia  retained  its  character,  untrustworthy  as  the  Mave  or 
the  wind ;  now  collected  in  m;vsses  to  the  number  of  150,000, 
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now  melting  away  again  to  a  mere  handful.  The  Boman 
emigranta^  likewise,  continued  insubordinate,  arrogant,  and 
■tubborn.  Those  kinds  of  armed  force  which  require  that 
a  corps  should  keep  together  for  a  considerable  time,  sudi 
as  cavalry:  especially,  were  of  course  very  inadequately 
represented  in  his  army.  The  war  gradually  swept  off  his 
ablest  officers  and  the  flower  of  his  veterans ;  and  even  the 
most  trustworthy  communities,  weary  of  being  harassed  by 
the  Romans  and  ill-used  by  the  Sertorian  officers,  began 
to  show  signs  of  impatience  and  wavering  allegiance.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Sertorius,  in  this  respect  also  like  Han- 
nibal, never  deceived  himself  as  to  the  hopelessness  of  his 
positipn ;  he  allowed  no  opportunity  for  bringing  about  a 
compromise  to  pass,  and  was  ready  at  any  moment  to  lay 
down  his  command  on  the  assuitnce  of  being  allowed  to 
live  peacefully  in  his  native  land.  But  political  orthodoxy 
knows  nothing  of  compromise  and  conciliation.  Sertoriua 
might  not  recede  or  step  aside ;  he  was  compelled  inevitably 
to  move  on  along  the  path  which  he  had  once  entered,  how- 
ever narrow  and  giddy  it  might  become.  His  military 
successes  too,  like  those  of  Hannibal,  of  necessity  became 
less  and  less  considerable ;  people  began  to  call  in  question 
his  military  talent ;  he  was  no  longer,  it  was  alleged,  what 
he  had  been ;  he  spent  the  day  in  feasting  or  over  his  cups, 
and  squandered  money  as  well  as  time. 

The  number  of  the  deserters,  and  of  communities  falling 
latenui  away,  increased.  Soon  projects  formed  by  the 
^J2^J2?{^  Roman  emigrants  against  the  life  of  the  general 
SsrtonaiM.  were  reported  to  him;  they  sounded  credible 
enough,  especially  as  various  officers  of  the  insurgent  army, 
and  Perpenna  in  particular,  had  submitted  with  reluctance 
to  the  supremacy  of  Sertorius,  and  the  Roman  governors 
had  for  long  promised  amnesty  and  a  high  reward  to  any 
one  who  should  kill  him.  Sertorius  on  hearing  such  alle- 
gations, withdrew  the  charge  of  guarding  his  person  from 
the  Roman  soldiers  and  entrusted  it  to  select  Spaniards. 
Against  the  suspected  themselves  he  proceeded  with  fear- 
ful but  -necessary  s^^verity,  and  condemned  various  of  th« 
Vol.  IV.- 
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accused  to  death  without  resorting,  as  in  other  cases,  to  the 
advice  of  his  council ;  he  was  now  more  dangerous — it  was 
thereupon  affirmed  in  the  circles  of  the  malcontents — to  hu 
Men  Is  than  to  his  foes. 

A  second  conspiracy  was  soon  discovered,  which  had  its 

iVfflfflwrfnn-  ®®**  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  staff;  whoever  was  denounced 
tionof  had  to  take  flight  or  die :  but  all  were  not  be- 

trayed/and  the  remaining  conspirators,  including 
especially  Perpenna,  found  in  the  circumstances  only  a  new 
incentive  to  make  haste.  They  were  in  the  head-quarters 
at  Osca.  There  on  the  instigation  of  Perpenna,  a  brilliant 
victory  was  reported  to  the  general  as  having  been  achieved 
by  his  troops ;  and  at  the  festal  banquet  arranged  by  Pcr- 
penna  to  celebrate  this  victory  Sertorius  accordingly  ap- 
peared, attended,  as  was  his  wont,  by  his  Spanish  retinue. 
Contrary  to  former  custom  in  the  Sertorian  head-quarters, 
the  feast  soon  became  a  revel ;  foul  words  passed  at  table, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  some  of  the  guests  sought  opportunity 
to  begin  an  altercation.  Sertorius  threw  himself  back  on 
his  couch,  and  seemed  desirous  not  to  hear  the  disturbance. 
Then  a  wine-cup  was  dashed  on  the  floor ;  Perpenna  had 
given  the  concerted  sign.  Marcus  Antonius,  Sertorius' 
neighbour  at  table,  dealt  the  first  blow  against  him,  and 
when  Sertorius  turned  round  and  attempted  to  rise,  the 
assassin  flung  himself  upon  him  and  held  him  down  till  the 
other  guests  at  table,  all  of  them  implicated  in  the  conspir- 
acy, threw  themselves  on  the  struggling  pair,  and  stabbed 
the  defenceless  general  while  his  arms  were  pin- 
ioned (682).  With  him  died  his  faithful  attend- 
ants. So  ended  one  of  the  greatest  men,  if  not  the  very 
greatest  man,  that  Rome  had  hitherto  produced — a  man 
who  under  more  fortunate  circumstances  would  perhaps 
have  become  the  regenerator  of  his  country — by  the  treason 
of  the  wretched  band  of  emigrants  whom  he  was  condemned 
to  lead  against  his  native  land.  History  loves  not  the 
Coriolani;  nor  has  she  made  any  exception  even  in  the 
ease  of  this  the  most  magnanimous,  most  gified,  mosi 
deserving  to  be  regretted  of  them  all. 
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The  murderers  thought  to  succeed  to  the  heritage  of  the 
P^  ^^  murdered.  After  the  death  of  Sertorius,  Per- 
"uoMMig  penna,  as  the  highest  among  the  Roman  officers 
of  the  Spanish  army,  laid  claim  to  the  chief  com  • 
mand.  Hie  army  submitted,  but  with  mistrust  and  reluct 
anoe.  However  men  had  murmured  against  Sertorius  in 
his  lifetime,  death  reinstated  the  hero  in  his  rights,  and 
vehement  was  the  indignation  of  the  soldiers  when,  on  the 
publication  of  his  testament,  the  name  of  Perpenna  was 
read  forth  among  the  heirs.  A  part  of  the  soldiers,  es 
pecially  the  Lusitanians,  dispersed ;  the  remainder  had  a 
presentiment  that  with  the  death  of  Sertorius  their  spirit 
and  their  fortune  had  departed. 

Accordingly,  at  the  first  encounter  with  Pompeius,  the 
Pompdu  wretchedly  led  and  despondent  ranks  of  the  in- 
p^«n  surgents   were  utterly   broken,  and   Perpennai 

iBMureo-  among  other  officers,  was  taken  prisoner.  The 
wretch  sought  to  purchase  his  life  by  delivering 
up  the  correspondence  of  Sertorius,  which  would  have  com- 
promised numerous  men  of  standing  in  Italy  ;  but  Pompeius 
ordered  the  papers  to  be  burnt  unread,  and  handed  him, 
as  well  as  the  other  chiefs  of  the  insurgents,  over  to  the 
executioner.  The  emigrants  who  had  escaped  dispersed ; 
and  most  of  them  went  into  the  Mauretanian  deserts  or 
joined  the  pirates.  Soon  afterwards  the  Plotian  law,  which 
was  zealously  supported  by  the  young  Caesar  in  particular, 
opened  up  to  a  portion  of  them  the  opportunity  of  return- 
ing home;  but  all  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  murder 
of  Sertorius,  with  but  a  single  exception,  died  a  violent 
death.  Osca,  and  most  of  the  towns  which  had  still  adhered 
to  Sertorius  in  Hither  Spain,  now  voluntarily  opened  their 
gates  to  Pompeius ;  Uxama  (Osma),  Clunia,  and  Calagurris 
alone  had  to  be  reduced  by  force.  The  two  provinces  were 
regulated  anew ;  in  the  Further  province,  Metellus  raised 
the  annual  tribute  of  the  most  guilty  communities  ;  in  the 
Hither,  Pompeius  dispensed  reward  and  punishment :  Gala* 
gurris,  for  example,  lost  its  independence  and  was  placed 
under  Osca.     A  band  of  Sertorian  soldiers,  which  had  col 
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l60t«d  in  the  Pyrenees,  was  induced  by  Pompeius  to  sui^ 
render,  and  was  settled  by  him  to  the  north  of  the  Pyrenees 
near  Lugudunum  (St.  Bertrand,  in  the  department  Hajtd> 
Garonne),  as  the  community  of  the  ^  assembled  "  (convenae). 
The  Roman  emblems  of  victory  were  erected  at  the  summit 
of  the  pass  of  the  Pyrenees ;  at  the  close  of  683, 
Metellus  and  Pompeius  marched  with  their 
armies  through  the  streets  of  the  capital,  to  present  the 
thanks  of  the  nation  to  Father  Jovis  at  the  Capitol  for  the 
conquest  of  the  Spaniards.  The  good  fortune  of  Sulla 
seemed  still  to  be  with  his  creation  afler  he  had  been  laid  in 
the  grave,  and  to  protect  it  better  than  the  incapable  and 
negligent  watchmen  appointed  to  guard  it.  The  opposition 
in  Italy  had  broken  down  from  the  incapacity  and  precipita* 
tion  of  its  leader,  and  that  of  the  emigrants  from  dissension 
within  their  own  ranks.  These  defeats,  although  far  more 
the  result  of  their  own  perverseizess  and  discordance  than 
of  the  exertions  of  their  opponents,  were  yet  so  many 
victories  for  the  oligarchy.  The  curule  ohairs  were  rendw^ 
•d  OQoe  more  seoure. 


CHAPTER  a 

BUUB   OV  THB  8ULLAH  RMIORATIOV* 

Whbji  the  suppression  of  the  Cinnan  revolutioDy  whiob 
■denua  threatened  the  existence  of  the  senate,  rendered 
itiAtkBM.  -^  possible  for  the  restored  senatorial  government 
to  devote  the  requisite  attention  to  the  internal  and  external 
•ecaritj  of  the  empire,  various  matters  presented  them- 
selves, the  settlement  of  which  could  not  be  postponed  with- 
out injuring  the  most  important  interests  and  allowing 
present  inconveniences  to  grow  into  future  dangers.  Apart 
from  the  very  serious  complications  in  Spain,  it  was  abso* 
lutely  necessary  effectually  to  check  the  barl^arians  in  Thrace 
and  the  r^ons  of  the  Danube,  whom  Sulla  on  his  march 
through  Macedonia  had  only  been  able  slightly  to  diastise 
(iii.  873),  and  to  regulate,  by  military  intervention,  the 
disorderly  state  of  things  along  the  northern  frontier  of  the 
Greek  peninsula;  thoroughly  to  suppress  the  bands  of 
pirates  infesting  the  seas  everywhere,  but  especially  the 
eastern  waters ;  and  to  introduce  better  order  into  the  un- 
settled relations  of  Asia  Minor.  The  peace  which  Sulla  had 
concluded  in  670  with  Mithradates,  king  of 
Pontus  (iii.  372),  and  of  which  the  treaty  with 
Murena  in  678  (iii.  416)  was  essentially  a  repetition,  bore 
throughout  the  stamp  of  a  provincial  arrangement  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  moment ;  and  the  relations  of  the  Ro* 
mans  with  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  with  whom  they  L^d 
de  facto  waged  war,  remiuned  wholly  untouched  in  this  peace. 
Tigranes  had  with  right  regarded  this  as  a  tacit  permission 
to  bring  the  Roman  possessions  in  Asia  imder  his  power.  If 
fthese  were  not  to  be  abandoned,  it  was  necessary  to  come  to 
terms  amicably  or  by  force  with  the  new  great  king  of  Asia 
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In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  described  the  moTe* 
ments  in  Italy  and  Spain  connected  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  democracy,  and  their  subjugation  by  the  senatorial 
government.  In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  review  the 
external  government,  as  the  authorities  installed  by  Sulln 
COD  ducted,- or  failed  to  conduct,  it. 

We  still  recognize  the  vigorous  hand  of  Sulla  in  th€ 
DAimato-       energetic  measures  which,  in  the  last  period  of 
oiaae^       his  regency,  the  senate  adopted  almost  simul 
iitkot.  taueously  against  the  Sertorians,   the  D&lma 

tians  and  Thracians,  and  the  Cilician  pirates. 

The  expedition  to  the  Graeco-Illyrian  peninsula  was  de 
signed  partly  to  reduce  to  subjection  or  at  least  to  tame  the 
barbarous  tribes  who  ranged  over  the  whole  interior  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  Adriatic,  and  of  whom  the  Bessi  (in 
the  great  Balkan)  especially  were,  as  it  was  then  sud,  no- 
torious as  robbers  even  among  a  race  of  robbers ;  partly 
to  destr(*y  the  corsairs  in  their  haunts,  especially  along  the 
Dalmatian  coast.  As  usual,  the  attack  took  place  simul- 
taneously from  Dalmatia  and  from  Macedonia,  in  which 
province  an  army  of  five  legions  was  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  Dalmatia  the  former  praetor  Gains  Cosconius 
held  the  command,  marched  through  the  country  in  all 
directions,  and  took  by  storm  the  fortress  of  Salona  afler  a 
two  years'  siege.  In  Macedonia  the  proconsul  AppiuB 
Claudius  (676-678)  first  attempted  along  thi 
Macedono-Thracian  frontier  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  mountain  districts  on  the  lefb  bank  of  the 
Karasu.  On  both  sides  the  war  was  conducted^with  savage 
ferocity ;  the  Thracians  destroyed  the  places  which  they 
took  and  massacred  their  captives,  and  the  Romans  returned 
like  for  like.  But  no  results  of  impoitanoe  were  attained  ; 
the  tcilsome  marches  and  the  constant  conflicts  with  the 
numerous  and  brave  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  decimated 
^he  army  to  no  purpose ;  the  general  himself  sickened  and 
died.  His  successor,  Gains  Sciibonius  Curio 
(679-681),  was  induced  by  various  obstaclea 
and  pArticul?xly  by  a  not  inconsiderable  military  levolt,  U 
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desist  from  the  difficult  expedition  against  the  Thraciana 
and  to  turn  himself  instead  to  the  northern  frontier  of  Mace 
donia^  where  he  subdued  the  weaker  Dardani  (in  Servia) 
and  reached  as  far  as  the  Danube.  The  brave  and  aole 
M7]  Marcus    Lucullus   (682,  683)   again   advanced 

^'m^ml  eastward,  defeated  the  Bessi  in  their  mountains^ 
took  their  capital  Uscudama  or  PhilippopoUt 
(Adrianople),  and  compelled  them  to  submit  to  the  Roman 
supremacy.  Sadalas  king  of  the  Odrysians,  and  the  Greek 
towns  on  the  east  coast  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Bal* 
kun  chain — Istropolis,  Tomi,  Callatis,  Odessus  (near  Varna), 
Mesembria,  and  others — became  dependent  on  the  Romans. 
Thrace,  of  which  the  Romans  had  hitherto  held  little  more 
than  the  Attalic  possessions  on  the  Chersonese,  now  became 
a  portion — though  far  from  obedient— of  the  province  of 
Macedonia. 

But  the  predatory  raids  of  the  Thracians  and  Dardani, 
confined  as  they  were  to  a  small  part  of  the  em- 
pire, were  far  less  injurious  to  the  state  and  to 
individuals  than  the  evil  of  piracy,  which  was  continually 
spreading  farther  and  acquiring  more  solid  organization. 
The  commerce  of  the  whole  Mediterranean  was 
in  its  power.  Italy  could  neither  export  its  own 
products  nor  import  grain  from  the  provinces;  in  the 
former  the  people  were  starving,  in  the  latter  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  corn-fields  ceased  for  want  of  a  vent  for  the  pro- 
duce. No  consignment  of  money,  no  traveller  was  longer 
safe;  the  public  treasury  suffered  mosc  serious  losses;  a 
great  many  Romans  of  rank  were  captured  by  the  corsairs, 
and  compelled  to  pav  heavy  sums  for  their  ransom,  except 
in  special  instances  where  it  was  tlie  pleasure  of  the  pirates 
to  execute  the  sentence  of  death,  seasoning  their  proceedings 
with  a  savage  humour.  The  merchants,  and  even  the  divi* 
Bions  of  Roman  troops  destined  for  the  East,  b)Bgan  to  post- 
pone their  voyages  chiefly  to  the  unfavourable  season  of  the 
year,  and  to  bo  less  afraid  of  the  winter  storms  than  of  the 
piratical  vessels,  which  indeed  even  at  this  season  did  not 
wholly  disappear  from  sea.     But  severely  as  the  closing  of 
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the  sea  was  felt,  it  was  more  tolerable  than  the  raids  made 
on  the  islands  and  coasts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  Just 
as  afterwards  in  the  time  of  the  Normans,  piratical  squad- 
rons ran  up  to  the  maritime  towns,  and  either  compelled 
them  to  buy  themselves  off  with  large  sums,  or  besieged 
and  took  them  by  storm.  When  Samothrace,  Clazomenae, 
Samos,  lassus  were  pillaged  by  the  pirates  (670)  under  the 
?yes  of  Sulla  after  peace  was  concluded  with  Mithradatesi 
we  may  conceive  how  matters  went  on  where  neither  a 
Roman  army  nor  a  Roman  fleet  was  at  hand.  All  the  old 
rich  temples  along  the  coasts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor 
were  plundered  one  afler  another ;  from  Samothrace  alone 
a  treasure  of  1,000  talents  (£240,000)  is  said  to  have  been 
carried  off.  Apollo,  according  to  a  Roman  poet  of  thin 
period,  was  so  impoverished  by  the  pirates  that,  when  the 
swallow  paid  him  a  visit,  he  could  no  longer  produce  to  it 
out  of  all  his  treasures  even  a  drachm  of  gold.  More  than 
four  hundred  townships  were  enumerated  as  having  been 
taken  or  laid  under  contribution  by  the  pirates,  including 
cities  like  Cnidus,  Samos,  Colophon  ;  from  not  a  few  places 
on  islands  or  the  coast,  which  were  previously  flourishing, 
the  whole  population  migrated,  that  they  might  not  be 
carried  off  by  the  pirates.  Even  inland  districts  were  no 
longer  safe  from  their  attacks ;  they  occasionally  assailed 
places  distant  one  or  two  days'  march  from  the  coast.  The 
fearful  debt,  under  which  subsequently  all  the  communities 
of  the  Greek  East  succumbed,  proceeded  in  great  part  fW>rr 
these  fatal  times. 

Piracy  had  totally  changed  its  character.  The  pirates 
orwiniaft-  ^®''®  ^^  longer  bold  freebooters,  who  levied 
tion  of  their  tribute  from  the  large  Italo-Oriental  trnflic 

in  slaves  and  luxuries,  as  it  passed  through  tlH 
Cretan  waters  between  Cyrene  and  the  Peloponnesus — in 
the  language  of  the  pirates  the  '^  golden  sea ; "  no  longer 
even  armed  slave-catchers,  who  prosecuted  "  war,  trade,  and 
piracy "  side  by  side ;  they  formed  now  a  piratical  state^ 
with  a  peculiar  esprit  de  carps,  with  a  solid  and  tory  res- 
pectable organization,  with  a  home  of  their  owr   ard  tli* 
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gorms  of  a  synimachj,  and  doubtless  also  with  dofiniti 
political  designs.  The  pirates  called  themselves  Glicians* 
in  ku%  their  vessels  were  the  rendezvous  of  desperadoes  and 
ad  venturers  from  all  countries — discharged  mercenaries  fron 
the  recruiting-grounds  of  Crete,  burgesses  firom  the  destrojped 
townships  of  Italy,  l^ain,  f»)d  Asia,  soldiers  and  offioen 
from  the  armies  of  Fimbria  and  Sertorius,  in  a  word  t^ 
ruined  men  of  all  nations,  the  hunted  relugees  of  all  van* 
qnished  parties,  every  one  that  was  wretched  and  daring— 
and  where  was  there  not  misery  and  iriolenoe  in  this  un- 
happy age  1  It  was  no  longer  a  gang  of  robbers  who  had 
flocked  together,  but  a  compact  8oldiej>6tate,  in  which  the 
freemasonry  of  exile  and  crime  took  the  place  of  nation- 
ality,  an<i  within  which  crime  redeemed  itself,  as  it  so  often 
does  in  its  own  eyes,  by  displaying  the  most  generous  pub- 
lic spirtti  In  an  abandoned  age,  when  cowardice  and  in- 
subordination had  relaxed  all  the  bonds  of  social  order,  the 
legitimate  commonwealths  might  haye  taken  a  pattern  from 
this  state — the  mongrel  offspring  of  distress  and  violence-* 
within  which  alone  the  inviolable  determination  to  stand 
mde  by  aide,  the  sense  of  fellowship,  respect  for  the  pledged 
word  and  the  self^^hosen  chiefs,  valour  and  adroitness  seem- 
ed to  have  taken  refuge.  If  the  banner  of  this  state  was 
insoribed  with  vengeance  against  the  civil  society  which, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  had  ejected  its  members,  it  might  be  a 
question  whether  this  device  was  much  worse  than  those  of 
tha  Italian  oligarchy  and  the  Oriental  sultanship  wlncih 
•eemed  in  the  course  of  dividing  t^e  world  between  them, 
Hio  corsairs  at  least  felt  themselves  on  a  level  with  any 
legitimate  state;  their  robbei'-pride,  their  robber-pomp, 
and  their  robber-hnniour  are  attested  by  many  a  genuine 
pirate's  tale  of  outrageous  merriment  and  chivalrc';3  bun* 
dittism :  they  professed,  and  made  it  their  boast,  to  live  at 
righteous  war  with  al.  the  world :  what  they  gained  in  diat 
war&re  they  designated  not  as  plunder,  but  as  military 
apoil ;  and,  while  the  captured  corsair  was  sure  of  the  cross 
in  every  Roman  seaport,  they  too  claimed  the  right  trf 
•xeottting  any  of  their  captives.  Their  military-politioaJ 
Vol.  IV.— 3* 
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organization,  especially  since  the  Mithra  iatic  war,  was  com 
pact  Their  ships,  for  the  most  part  myoparonehy  that  is, 
small  open  swift-sailing  barks,  with  a  smaller  proportion  of 
biremes  and  triremes,  now  regularly  sailed  associated  iu 
squadrons  and  under  admirals,  whose  barges  were  wont  to 
glitter  in  gold  and  purple.  To  a  comrade  in  peril,  though 
he  might  be  totally  unknown,  no  pirate  captair^  refused  the 
r^q  iested  aid ;  an  agreement  concluded  with  any  one  of 
them  was  absolutely  recognized  by  the  whole  society,  and 
any  injury  inflicted  on  one  was  avenged  by  all.  Their  true 
home  was  the  sea  from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  Syrian 
and  Egyptian  watei's ;  the  refuges  which  they  needed  for 
themselves  and  their  floating  houses  on  the  mainland  were 
readily  furnished  to  them  by  the  Mauretanian  and  Dalma- 
tian coasts,  by  the  island  of  Crete,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  which  abounded  in  headlands 
and  hiding  places,  commanded  the  chief  thoroughfare  of  thf 
maritime  commerce  of  that  age,  and  was  virtually  without 
a  master.  The  league  of  Lycian  cities  there,  and  the 
Pamphylian  communities,  were  of  little  importance;  the 
Roman  station,  which  had  existed  in  Cilicia  since 
652,  was  &r  from  adequate  to  command  the 
extensive  coast;  the  Syrian  dominion  over  Cilicia  hac 
always  been  but  nominal,  and  had  recently  been  superseded 
by  the  Armenian,  the  holder  of  which,  as  a  true  great  king, 
gave  himself  no  concern  about  the  sea  and  readily  abandoned 
it  to  the  pillage  of  the  Cilicians.  It  was  nothing  wonderful, 
therefore,  that  the  corsairs  flourished  there  as  they  had  never 
done  elsewhere.  Not  only  did  they  possess  everywhere 
along  the  coast  signal-places  and  stations,  but  farther  inland 
— «iii  the  inost  remote  recesses  of  the  in'.passable  and 
mountainous  interior  cf  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  Cilicia— 
Ihey  had  built  their  rock-castles,  in  which  they  concealed 
their  wives,  children,  and  treasures  during  their  own  absence 
at  sea,  and,  doubtless,  in  times  of  danger  found  an  asylum 
themselves.  Great  numbers  of  such  corsair^castle»  existed 
especially  in  the  Rough  Cilicia,  the  forests  of  whidi  at  the 
tame  time  furnished  the  pirates  with  the  most  ejcoellent 
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timber  for  ship-building ;  and  there,  accordingly,  their  prin 
dpal  dockyards  and  arsenals  were  situated.  It  was  not  U 
be  wondered  at  that  this  organized  military  state  gained  a 
firm  body  of  clients  among  the  Greek  maritime  cities,  which 
were  more  or  less  left  to  themselves  and  managed  their  own 
affikirs :  these  cities  entered  into  traffic  with  the  pirates  ai* 
with  a  friendly  power  on  the  basis  of  definite  treaties,  and 
did  not  comply  with  the  summons  of  the  Roman  governors 
to  Aimish  vessels  against  them.  The  not  inconsiderable 
town  of  Side  in  Pamphylia,  for  instance,  allowed  the  pirates 
to  build  ships  on  its  quays,  and  to  sell  the  free  men  whom 
they  had  captured  in  its  market. 

Such  a  society  of  pirates  was  a  political  power ;  and  as 
a  political  power  it  gave  itself  out  and  was  accepted  from 
the  time  when  the  Syrian  king  Tryphon  first  employed  it  as 
such  and  supported  his  throne  by  it  (iiL  87).  We  find  the 
pirates  as  allies  of  Mithradates  of  Pontus  as  well  as  of  the 
Roman  democratic  emigrants ;  we  find  them  giving  battle 
to  the  6eets  of  Sulla  in  the  eastern  and  in  the  western 
waters;  we  find  individual  pirate  princes  ruling  over  a 
eeries  of  considerable  coast  towns.  We  cannot  tell  how  £kr 
the  internal  political  development  of  this  floating  state  had 
already  advanced ;  but  its  arrangements  undeniably  con- 
tained the  germ  of  a  sea-kingdom,  which  was  already  begin- 
nmg  to  establish  itself,  and  out  of  which,  under  ^vourabie 
circumstances,  a  permanent  state  might  have  been  devel 
oped. 

This  state  of  matters  cleai  ly  shows,  as  we  have  partlji 
Nullity  of  indicated  already  (iii.  85),  h(»w  the  Romans  kept 
JJl^SS™*"  ""^^  rather  did  not  keep— order  on  "  their  sea.** 
f"'^^  The  protectorate  of  Rome  over  the  provinces 

eonsisted  essentially  in  military  guardianship ;  the  provin 
cials  paid  tax  or  tribute  to  the  Romans  for  their  defence  b) 
■ea  and  land,  which  was  cioncentrated  ir.  R^man  hands 
But  never,  perhaps,  did  a  guardian  more  shamelessly 
defiraud  his  ward  than  the  Roman  oligarchy  defrauded  the 
subject  communities.  Instead  of  Rome  equipping  a  general 
fleet  for  the  empire  and  centralizing  h^r  marine  police^  Ui« 
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senate  permitted  the  unity  of  superintendeuoe^withoiii 
which  in  this  matter  nothing  could  be  done — to  Ml  int« 
abeyance,  and  left  it  to  each  governor  and  each  client  atdte 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  pirates  as  each  chose  and 
was  able.  Instead  of  Rome  providing  for  the  fleets  as  sha 
had  bound  herself  to  do,  exclusively  with  her  own  blood 
and  treasure  and  with  those  of  the  client  states  which  had 
remained  formally  sovereign,  the  senate  allowed  the  Italiali 
war-marine  to  decay,  and  learned  to  make  shift  with  tha 
vesaels  which  the  several  mercantile  towns  were  required  to 
furnish,  or  still  more  frequently  with  the  coast-guards  every- 
where organized — all  the  cost  and  burden  falling,  in  either 
case,  on  the  subjects.  The  provincials  might  deem  them- 
selves  fortunate,  if  their  Roman  governor  applied  the  re 
quisitions  which  he  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  coast  in 
reality  solely  to  that  object,  and  did  not  intercept  them  for 
himself;  or  if  they  were  not,  as  very  frequently  happened, 
called  on  to  pay  ransom  for  some  Roman  of  rank  captured 
by  the  buccaneers.  Measures  undertaken  perhaps  with 
judgment,  such  as  the  occupation  of  Qlicia  in 
652,  were  sure  to  be  spoilt  in  the  execution. 
Any  Roman  of  this  period,  who  was  not  wholly  carried 
away  by  the  current  intoxicating  idea  of  the  national  great* 
ness,  must  have  wished  that  the  ships'  beaks  might  be  torn 
down  from  the  orator's  platform  in  the  Forum,  that  at  least 
he  might  not  be  constantly  reminded  by  them  of  the  naval 
victories  achieved  in  better  times. 

Nevertheless  Sulla,  who  in  the  war  against  Mithradatet 
SxpediUon  ^^  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  an  adequate 
lo^o^south  conviction  of  the  dangers  which  the  neglect  of 
A«u  Minor,  ^q  fl^^ij  involved,  took  various  steps  seriously 
to  check  the  evil.  It  is  true  that  the  instructions  which  he 
nad  led  to  the  governors  whom  he  appointed  in  Asia,  tn 
equip  in  the  maritime  towns  a  fleet  against  the  pirates,  had 
borne  little  fruit,  for  Murena  preferred  to  begin  war  with 
Mithradates,  and  Gnaeus  Dolabella,  the  governor  of  Cilicia, 
proved  wholly  incapable.  Accordingly  the  senate  resolved 
It  in  675  to  send  one  of  the  consuls  to  Cilicif  ;  thf 
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lot  fell  O'A  the  able  Publius  Servilius.  He  defeated  tb^ 
rttuavw  piratical  fleet  in  a  bloody  cngagementy  and  then 
imiriraiL  applied  himself  to  destroy  those  towns  on  the 
south  coast  of  Asia  Minor  which  served  them  as  andiorage^ 
and  trading  stations.  The  fortresses  of  the  powerful  marl 
time  prince  Zenicetes — Olympus,  Corycus,  Pha 
sells  in  eastern  Lyoia,  Attalia  in  Pamphylia— 
were  reduced,  and  the  prince  himself  met  his  death  hi  the 
flames  of  his  stronghold  Olympus.  A  movement  was  next 
j^  j^^  made  against  the  Isaurians,  who  in  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  Rough  Cilicia,  on  the  northern 
slope  of  Mount  Taurus,  inhabited  a  labyrinth  of 
steep  mountain  ridges,  jagged  rocks,  and  deep  valleys, 
covered  with  magnificent  oak  forests — a  region  which  is 
even  at  the  present  day  filled  with  reminiscences  of  the  old 
robber  times.  To  reduce  these  Isaurian  fastnesses,  the  last 
and  most  secure  retreats  of  the  freebooters,  Servilius  led 
the  first  Roman  army  over  the  Taurus,  and  broke  up  the 
strongholds  of  the  enemy  Oroanda,  and  above  all  Isaura 
itself— the  ideal  of  a  robber-town,  situated  on  the  summit 
of  a  scarcely  accessible  mountain  chain,  and  completely 
overlooking  and  commanding  the  wide  plain  of  Iconium. 
The  three  years'  campaign  (676-678),  from 
which  Publius  Servilius  acquired  for  himself  and 
his  descendants  the  surname  of  Isauricus,  was  not  without 
fruit;  a  groat  number  of  pirates  and  piratical  vessels  fell  in 
consequence  of  it  into  the  power  of  the  Romans ;  Lycia, 
Pamphylia,  West  Gilicia  were  severely  devastated,  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  destroyed  towns  were  confiscated,  and  the 
province  of  Cilicia  was  enlarged  by  their  addition.  But,  iit 
the  nature  of  the  case,  piracy  was  far  from  being  suppressed 
by  these  measures ;  on  the  contrary,  it  simply  betook  itself 
for  the  time  to  other  regions,  and  particularly  to  Crete,  the 
oldest  harbour  for  the  corsairs  of  the  Mediterranean  (iii.  85), 
Nothing  but  repressive  measures  carried  out  on  a  large 
scale  and  with  unity  of  purpose—nothing,  in  fact,  but  the 
establishment  of  a  standing  maritime  police— could  in  fuol^ 
a  caae  afford  thorough  relief 
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The  affairs  of  the  mainland  of  Asia  Minor  were  connect 
^gi^tto  ed  by  various  relations  with  this  maritime  war. 

iMiations.  ^he  variance  which  existed  between  Rome  •  and 
ihe  kings  of  Pontus  and  Armenia  did  not  abate,  but  in* 
ereased  more  and  more.  On  the  one  hand  Tigranes,  king 
jj^j^^  of  Armenia,  pursued  his  aggressive  conquests  in 
■■«*^«  ^  the  most  reckless  manner.  The  Parthians, 
Ungdomof  whose  State  was  at  this  period  torn  by  internal 
dissensions  and  enfeebled,  were  by  constant  has* 
tilitiea  driven  farther  and  farther  back  into  the  interior  of 
Asia.  Of  the  countries  between  Armenia,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Iran,  the  kingdoms  of  Corduene  (northern  Kurdistan), 
and  Media  Atropatene  (Azerbijan),  were  converted  from 
Parthian  into  Armenian  fiefs,  and  the  kingdom  of  Nineveh 
(Mosul),  or  Adiabene,  was  likewise  compelled,  at  least 
temporarily,  to  become  a  dependency  of  Armenia.  In 
Mesopotamia,  too,  particularly  in  and  around  Nisibis,  the 
Armenian  rule  was  established;  but  the  southern  hal^ 
which  was  in  great  part  deaert,  seems  not  to  have  passed 
into  the  firm  possession  of  the  new  great  king,  and  Seleucia^ 
on  the  Tigris,  in  particular,  appears  not  to  have  been  sub- 
ject to  him.  The  kingdom  of  Edessa  or  Osroene  he  handed 
over  to  a  tribe  of  wandering  Arabs,  which  he  transplanted 
from  southern  Mesopotamia  and  settled  in  this  region,  with 
the  view  of  commanding  by  its  means  the  passage  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  great  route  of  traffic* 

*  The  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Edessa  is  placed  by  nativs 
chronicles  in  620  (ill  88),  but  it  was  not  till  some  timi: 
after  its  rise  that  it  passed  into  the  bands  of  the  Arabic 
dynasty  bearing  the  names  of  Abgarus  and  ManDUS,  which  we  after- 
wards find  there.  This  dynasty  is  obviously  connected  with  the  settle 
ment  of  many  Arabs  by  Tigranes  the  Great  in  the  region  of  Ede^^a, 
rtlUrrlioo,  Carrhae  (Plin.  K  N.  ▼.  20,  86 ;  21,  80;  vL  28,  142);  res- 
pecting  which  Plutarch  also  {Luc.  21)  states  that  Tigranes,  changing 
the  habits  of  the  Cent- Arabs,  settled  them  nearer  to  his  kingdom  in  ordei 
by  their  means  to  possess  himself  of  the  trade.  We  may  probably  take 
this  to  mean  that  the  Bedouins,  who  were  accustomed  to  open  routes 
for  traflSo  through  their  territory  and  to  levy  on  these  routes  fixed 
transit-dues  (Strabo,  x?i.  748),  were  to  serve  the  great  king  as  a  srrt  ol 
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But  Tigranes  by  no  means  confined  his  conquests  to  the 
ibpiwdMia  eastern  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  Cappadooia 
^■■•'***^  especially  was  the  object  of  his  attacks,  and| 
defenceless  as  it  was,  suffered  destructive  blows  from  itr 
too  potent  neighbour.  Tigranes  wrested  the  most  easterly 
proyince  Melitene  from  Cappadocia,  and  united  it  with  the 
opposite  Armenian  province  Sophene,  by  which  means  he 
obtained  command  of  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates  with  the 
great  thoroughfare  of  traffic  between  Asia  Minor  and  Ar- 
menia. After  the  death  of  Sulia  the  armies  of  Tigranes 
even  advanced  into  Cappadocia  proper,  and  carried  off  to 
Armenia  the  inhabititnts  of  the  capital  Mazaca  (afterwards 
Gaesarea),  and  eleven  other  towns  of  Greek  organization. 

Nor  could  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucids,  already  in  the 
g  1^  course  of  dissolution,  oppose  greater  resistance 

j£pd«'  to  the  new  irreat  kins.    The  south  from   the 
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Egyptian  frontier  to  Straton's  Tower  (Gaesarea) 
was  under  the  rule  of  the  Jewish  prince  Alexander  Jan- 
jiaeus,  who  extended  and  strengthened  his  dominion  step  by 
step  in  conflict  with  his  Syrian,  Egyptian,  and  Arabic 
neighbours  and  with  the  imperial  cities.  The  larger  towns 
of  Syria— Gaza,  Straton's  Tower,  Ptolemais,  Beroea — at- 
tempted to  maintain  themselves  by  their  own  resources, 
sometimes  as  free  communities,  sometimes  under  so-called 
tyrants ;  the  capital,  Antioch,  in  particular,  was  virtually 
independent.  Damascus  and  the  valleys  of  Lebanon  had 
submitted  to  the  Nabataean  prince,  Aretas  of  Petra.  Last- 
ly, in  Cilida  the  pirates  or  the  Romans  bore  sway.  And 
for  this  crown  breaking  into  a  thousand  fragments  the  Be* 
ieucid  princes  continued  perseveringly  to  quarrel  with  each 
other,  as  though  it  were  their  object  to  make  royalty  ridic* 
olous  and  offensive  to  all;  nay  more,  while  this  &inily, 
doomed  like  the  house  of  Lai  us  to  perpetual  discord,  had 
its  own  subjects  all  in  revolt,  it  even  raised  claims  t>j  the 

ton^uperrlflors,  Aod  to  lery  tolls  for  him  and  tbemseWes  at  the  passage 
of  the  Euphrates.  These  Osroenian  Arabs  (Orei  Arabea)^  as  Pliny  calli 
them,  must  also  be  the  Arabs  on  Mount  Araanus,  whom  Afranius  sub 
ined  (Plat  Pomp.  89). 
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throue  of  Egypt  vacant  by  the  decease  of  king  Alexandet 
II.  withoub  heirs.  Accordingly  king  Tigranes  fell  to  work 
there  without  ceremony.  Eastern  Cilicia  was  easily  sub> 
dued  by  him,  and  the  citizens  of  Soli  and  other  'xwns  wen 
carried  ofi,  just  like  the  Cappadocians,  to  ArraeLia.  In  lik« 
manner  the  province  of  Upper  Syria,  with  the  exc^tioQ  of 
the  bravely-defended  town  of  Seleuoia  at  the  mouth  of  thi 
Orontes,  and  the  greater  part  of  Phoenicia  were  reduoed  hy 
force;  Ptolemais  was  occupied  by  the  Armenians  about 
680,  and  the  Jewish  state  was  already  seriomlj 
threatened  by  them.  Antioch,  the  old  capitei 
of  tl^e  Seleucids,  became  one  of  the  residences  of  the  grest 
king.  Already  from  671,  the  year  following 
the  peace  between  Sulla  and  Mithradates,  Ti- 
granes is  designated  in  the  Syrian  annals  as  the  sovereign 
of  the  country,  and  Cilicia  and  Syria  appear  as  an  Armi^ 
oian  satrapy  under  Magadatcs,  the  lieutenant  of  the  great 
king.  The  age  of  the  kings  of  Nineveh,  of  the  Salmaneien 
and  Sennacheribs,  seemed  to  be  renewed ;  again  orientatl 
despotism  pressed  heavily  on  the  trading  population  of  the 
Syrian  coast,  as  it  did  formerly  on  Tyre  and  Sidon;  again 
great  states  of  the  interior  threw  themselves  on  the  pi'O- 
vinces  along  the  Mediterranean;  again  Asiatic  hosts^-said 
to  number  half  a  million  combatants,  appeared  on  theOili- 
cian  and  Syrian  coasts.  As  Salmaiiezer  and  Nebuchadoes- 
Ear  had  formerly  carried  the  Jews  to  Babylon,  so  now  from 
all  the  frontier  provinces  of  the  new  kingdom — ^from  Con 
duene,  Adiabene,  Assyria,  Cilicia,  Cappadocia — ^the  inhabits 
ants,  especially  the  Greek  or  halt-Greek  citizens  of  the 
towns,  were  compelled  to  settle  with  their  whole  goods  and 
chattels  (under  penalty  of  the  confiscation  of  everything 
that  they  left  behind)  in  the  new  capital,  one  of  those  gigantic 
cities  proclaiming  rather  the  nothingness  of  the  people  tluui 
the  greatness  of  the  rulers,  which  sprang  up  in  the  countries 
of  the  Euphrates  on  every  change  in  the  supreme  sovereignty 
at  the  fiat  of  the  new  grand  sultan.  The  new  "  city  of  Ti. 
granes,**  Tigranocerta,  situated  in  the  most  southern  pro 
vince  of  Armenia,  not  far  from  the  Mesopotamian  fro;; 
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tier  *  was  a  dty  like  Nineveh  and  BabjloL ,  with  walls  filly 
yards  high,  and  the  appendages  of  palace,  garden,  and  park 
(hat  were  appropriate  to  sultanisin.  In  other  respects,  too^ 
the  new  great  king  proved  faithful  to  his  part.  As  amidst  thr 
perpetual  chQdhood  of  the  £ast  the  childlike  conceptions  of 
kings  with  real  crowns  on  their  heads  have  never  disappear- 
idy  Tigranes,  when  he  showed  himself  in  public,  appeared 
Su  the  state  and  the  costume  of  a  successor  of  Darius  and 
Xerxes,  with  the  purple  caAan,  the  half>white  half-purple 
tunic,  the  long  plaited  trousers,  the  high  turban,  and  the 
royal  diadem — ^attended  moreover  and  served  in  slavish 
fiishion,  wherever  he  went  or  stood,  by  four  "  kings.'* , 

King  Mithradates  acted  with  greater  moderation.  He 
jififiix^  refrained  from  aggressions  in  Asia  Minor,  and 

*****  contented  himself  with — what  no  treaty  forbade 

— ^placing  his  dominion  along  the  Black  Sea  on  a  firmer 
basis,  and  gradually  bringing  into  more  definite  dependence 
the  regions  which  separated  the  Bosporan  kingdom,  now 
ruled  under  his  supremacy  by  his  son  Machares,  from  that 
of  Pontus.  But  he  too  applied  every  efibrt  to  render  his 
fleet  and  army  efficient,  and  especially  to  arm  and  organize 
the  latter  after  the  Roman  model ;  in  which  the  Roman 
emigrants,  who  stayed  in  great  numbers  at  his  court,  ren- 
dered him  essential  service. 

The  Romans  had  no  desire  to  become  further  involved 
Dmcflomur  '^^  Oriental  affairs  than  they  were  already.  This 
{{^^^1^  appears  with  striking  clearness  in  the  fiict, 
•*•  ^"^  that  the  opportunity,  which  at  this  time  present- 
ed itself,  of  peacefully  bringing  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  under 
the  immediate  don'uion  of  Rome  was  spurned  hy  the 
^^^^^  senate.  The  legitimate  descendants  of  Ptolemy 
•™«^  Lagides  had  come  to  an  end  when  the  king  in- 
stalled by  Sulla  afler  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Soter  11.  La- 
thyrus — Alexander  II.,  a  son  of  Alexander  I. — was  killed,  a 
few  days  afler  he  had  ascended  the  throne  on  occasion  of  a 

*  The  town  was  situated  not  at  Diarbekir,  but  betwee-)  Diarbekii 
and  th9  Ldce  of  Van,  nearer  to  the  latter,  on  the  Nicq  horius  (Jedkl 
rhanefa  Sa),  one  of  the  northern  affluents  of  the  Tigria 
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tumult  in  the  capital  (673).  This  Alezandec 
had  in  his  testament*  appointed  the  Roman 
oommunity  his  heir.  The  genuineness  of  this  document 
was  no  doubt  disputed ;  but  the  senate  acknov^ledged  it  by 
assuming  in  virtue  of  it  the  sums  deposited  on  account  of 
the  deceased  king  in  Tyre.  Nevertheless  it  allowed  twc 
notoriously  illegitimate  sons  of  king  Lathyrus,  Ptolemy 
XL,  who  was  styled  the  new  Dionysos  or  the  Flute-blowei 
(Auletes)y  and  Ptolemy  the  Cyprian,  to  take  practical  poa* 
session  of  Egypt  and  Cyprus  respectively.  They  were  not 
indeed  expressly  recognized  by  the  senate,  but  no  distinct 
summons  to  surrender  their  kingdoms  was  addressed  to 
them.  The  reason  why  the  senate  allowed  this  state  of 
uncertainty  to  continue,  and  did  not  commit  itself  to  a 
definite  renunciation  of  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  was  undoubtedly 
the  considerable  rent  which  these  kings  ruling,  as  it  were, 
on  sufferance,  regularly  paid  for  the  continuance  of  the  un- 
certainty to  the  heads  of  the  Roman  coteries.  But  the 
motive  for  waiving  that  attractive  acquisition  altogether  was 

*  The  dlBputed  question,  whether  this  alleged  or  real  testament  pro- 
„    ^  ccedcd  from  Alexander  I.  (+666)  or  Alexander  IL  (+67^), 

is  usually  decided  m  favour  of  the  former  altemative. 
But  the  reasons  are  inadequate ;  for  Cicero  (c/«  L.  Agr.  i.  4,  12 ;  10, 
88  ;  16,  41)  does  not  say  that  Egypt  fell  to  Rome  m  666, 
but  that  it  did  so  in  or  af^er  this  year ;  and  while  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Alexander  I.  died  abroad,  and  Alexander  II.  in  Alex- 
andria, has  led  some  to  infer  that  the  treasures  mentioned  in  the  testA' 
ment  iu  question  as  lyiog  in  Tyre  must  have  belonged  to  the  former, 
they  have  overlooked  that  Alexander  II.  ^  as  killed  nineteen  days  after 
bis  arrival  in  Egypt  (Letroiine,  Imrr,  de  VEg^^fpU^  if.  20),  when  hia  trea* 
■lire  might  still  very  well  be  in  Tyre.  On  the  other  hand  the  circam' 
stance  that  the  second  Alexander  was  the  last  genuine  Lagid  is  ded- 
■iFe,  for  in  the  similar  acquisitions  of  Pergamus,  Cyrene,  aod  Bithynit 
It  was  always  by  the  lust  scion  of  the  legitimate  ruling  family  that  Rome 
was  appointed  heir.  The  andent  constitutional  law,  as  it  applied  at 
least  to  the  Roman  cUent-stat^,  seems  to  have  given  to  the  reiguing 
prince  the  right  of  ultimate  disposal  of  his  kingdom  not  absolutely,  bat 
only  in  the  absence  of  <ignah  entitled  to  succeed. 

Whether  the  teetameot  was  genuine  or  spurious,  cannot  be  a8ce^ 
Uincd,  and  is  of  no  great  moi^ent ;  there  are  no  special  reasons  fa 
•Muming  a  forgery. 
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different.  £gypt»  by  its  peculiar  position  and  its  financial 
organization,  placed  in  the  hands  of  any  governor  com- 
manding  it  a  pecuniary  and  naval  power  and  g*9nerally  an 
independent  authority,  which  were  absolutely  incompatible 
with  the  suspicious  and  feeble  government  of  the  oligarchy  * 
in  this  point  of  view  it  was  judicious  to  foregc  the  direct 
possession  of  the  country  of  the  Nile. 

Less  justifiable  was  the  fiiilure  of  the  senate  to  irterfero 
Vflft-intM*.  directly  in  the  affairs  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria. 
ISftMinor  '^**®  Roman  government  did  not  indeed  reoogniie 
•od  ByrU.  ii^^  Armenian  conqueror  as  king  of  Cappadocia 
and  Syria ;  but  it  did  nothing  to  drive  him  back,  although 
the  war,  which  under  pressure  of  necessity  it  began  in  676 
against  the  pirates  in  Cilicia,  naturally  suggested  its  inter- 
ference more  especially  in  Syria.  In  fact,  by  tolerating  the 
loss  of  Cappadocia  and  Syria  without  declaring  war,  the 
government  abandoned  not  merely  those  committed  to  its 
protection,  but  the  most  important  foundations  of  its  own 
ascendancy.  It  adopted  a  hazardous  course,  even  when  it 
sacrificed  the  outworks  of  its  dominion  in  the  Greek  settle- 
ments and  kingdoms  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris;  but 
when  it  allowed  the  Asiatics  to  establish  themselves  on  the 
Mediterranean  which  was  the  political  basis  of  its  empire, 
such  a  course  was  not  a  proof  of  love  of  peace,  but  a  con« 
fession  that  the  oligarchy  had  been  rendered  by  the  Sullan 
leatoration  more  oligarchical  doubtless,  but  neither  wiser  nor 
more  energetic,  and  it  was  for  the  universal  power  of  Rome 
the  beginning  of  the  end. 

On  the  other  side,  too,  there  was  no  desire  for  war. 
Tigranes  had  no  reason  to  wish  it,  when  Rome  even  without 
war  abandoned  to  him  all  its  allies.  Mithradatcs,  who  was 
no  mere  sultan  and  had  enjoyed  opportunity  enough,  amidst 
good  and  bad  fortune,  of  gaining  experience  regarding  friends 
and  foes,  knew  very  well  that  in  a  second  Roman  war  he 
would  very  probably  stand  quite  as  much  alone  as  in  the 
first,  and  that  he  could  follow  no  more  prudent  course  than 
to  keep  quiet  and  to  strengthen  his  kingdon  in  the  interior, 
That  he  was  in  earnest  with  his  peaceful  declarations,  hi 
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had  sufficiently  proved  in  the  conference  with  Murena  (iil 
416)*  He  continued  to  avoid  everything  which  would 
compel  the  Roman  government  to  abandon  its  pasiivi 
attitude. 

But  as  the  first  Mithradatic  war  had  arisen  withotrt 
either  of  the  parties  properly  desiring  it,  so  now  there  grew 
out  of  the  opposition  of  interests  mutual  suspicion,  and  .Mil 
of  this  suspicion  mutual  preparations  for  defence;  and 
these,  by  their  very  gravity,  ultimately  led  to  an  open 
breach.  That  distrust  of  her  own  readiness  to  fight  and 
preparation  for  fighting,  which  had  for  long  governed  the 
policy  of  Rome — a  distrust  which  the  wdnt  of  standing 
armies  and  the  far  from  exemplary  character  of  the  coll^iate 
rule  render  sufficiently  intelligible— made  it,  as  it  were,  an 
axiom  of  her  policy  to  pursue  every  war  not  merely  to  the 
vanquishing,  but  to  the  annihilation  of  her  opponents ;  in 
this  point  of  view  the  Romans  were  from  the  outset  as  little 
content  with  the  peace  of  Sulla,  as  they  had  formerly  been 
with  the  terms  which  Scipio  Africanus  had  granted  to  the 
Carthaginians.  The  apprehension  often  expressed  that  a 
second  attack  by  the  Pontic  king  was  imminent,  was  in 
some  measure  justified  by  the  singular  resemblance  between 
the  present  circumstances  and  those  which  existed  twelve 
years  before.  Once  more  a  dangerous  civil  war  coincided 
with  serious  military  preparations  by  Mithradates;  onoe 
more  the  Thracians  overran  Macedonia,  and  piratical  fleeto 
covered  the  Mediterranean;  emissaries  were  coming  and 
going — as  formerly  between  Mithradates  and  the  Italians^^ 
so  now  between  the  Roman  emigrants  in  Spain  and  those  at 
the  court  of  Sinope.  As  early  as  the  beginning 
of  6T7  it  was  declared  in  the  senate  that  the 
king  was  only  waiting  for  the  opportunity  of  falling  upon 
Roman  Asia  during  the  Italian  civil  war ;  the  Roman  armies 
in  Asia  and  Cilicia  were  reinforced  to  meet  possible  emei^ 
gencies. 

Mithradates  on  his  part  followed  with  growing  appre- 
bension  the  development  of  the  Roman  policy.  He  coule 
not  but  feel  that  a  war  between  the  Romans  ane   Tigranea 
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howeyer  muoh  the  feeble  senate  might  dread  it,  was  in  the 
toog  run  almost  inevitable,  and  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  avoid  taking  part  in  it.  His  attempt  to  obtain  from  the 
Soman  senate  ^  documentary  record  of  the  terms  of  peaoe^ 
which  was  still  wanting,  had  fidlen  amidst  the  disturbances 
attending  the  revolution  of  Lepidus  and  remained  without 
raault;  Mithradates  found  in  this  an  indication  of  the  im- 
pending renewal  of  the  conflict.  The  expedition  against  the 
piratet,  which  directly  concerned  also  the  kings  of  the  East 
whose  allies  they  were,  seemed  the  preliminary  to  such  a 
war.  Still  more  suspicious  were  the  claims  which  Rome 
held  in  suspense  over  Egypt  and  Cyprus:  it  is  significant 
that  the  king  of  Pontus  betrothed  his  two  daughters  Mith« 
radatis  and  Nyssa  to  the  two  Ptolemies,  to  whom  the  sen- 
ate still  continued  to  refuse  recognition.  The  emigrants 
urged  him  to  strike :  the  position  of  Sertorius  in  Spain,  as 
to  which  Mithradates  despatched  envoys  under  convenient 
pretexts  to  the  head-quarters  of  Pompeius  to  obtain  infor- 
mation, and  which  was  about  this  very  time  really  impos- 
ing, opened  up  to  the  king  the  prospect  of  fighting  not,  as 
in  the  first  Roman  war,  against  both  the  Roman  parties, 
b«t  in  concert  with  the  one  against  the  other.  A  more 
&vourable  moment  could  hardly  be  hoped  for,  and  afler  all 
it  was  always  better  to  declare  war  than  to  let  it  be  declared 
^^  against  him.     In  679  Nicomedes  III.  Philopator 

^^n^  king  of  Bithynia,  died,  and  as  the  last  of  his  race 
— ^for  the  son  of  his  marriage  with  Nysa  was,  or 
was  said  to  be,  supposititious — ^bequeathed  his  kingdom  to 
the  Romans,  who  delayed  not  to  take  possession  of  a  country 
bordering  on  the  Roman  province  and  long  ago  filled  with 
Roman  officials  and  merchants.  At  the  same 
time  Cyrene,  which  had  been  already  bequeathed 
to  the  Romans  in  658  (iii.  330),  was  at  length 
^  constituted  a  province  and  a  Roman  governor 

was  sent  thither  (679).  These  me  isures,  n  con- 
nection with  the  attacks  carried  out  about  tae  same  time 
against  the  pirates  on  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  musi 
ha^'6  excited  apprahensions  in  the  king ;  the  annexation  u^ 
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Outbreak  of    ^^^^7"^*  >"  particular  made  the  Romans — foi 

aieMith>r      Paphlagonia  was  hardly  to  be  taken  into  account 

— immediate  neighbours  of  the  Pontic  kingdom  \ 

and  this,  it  may  be  presumed,  turned  the  scale.    The  king 

took  the  decisive  step  and  declared  war  agaimt 

the  Romans  in  the  winter  of  679-680. 

Gladly  would  Mithradates  have  avoided  undertaking  to 

Prepura-        arduous  a  work  singlehanded.     His  nearest  and 

Mi?hT»da-       natural  ally  was  the  great  king  Tigranes;  but 


that  shortsighted  man  declined  the  proposal  of 
his  father-in-law.  So.  there  remained  only  the  insurgent! 
and  the  pirates.  Mithradates  was  careful  to  place  himself 
in  communication  with  both,  by  despatching  strong  squad- 
rons to  Spain  and  to  Crete.  A  formal  treaty  was  concluded 
with  Sertorius  (p.  48),  by  which  Rome  ceded  to  the  king 
Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia — all  of 
them,  it  is  true,  acquisitions  which  hod  to  be  ratified  oh  the 
field  of  battle.  More  important  was  the  support  which  the 
Spanish  general  gave  to  the  king,  by  sending  Roman  ofllicen 
to  lead  his  armies  and  fleets.  The  most  active  of  the  emi* 
grants  in  the  oast,  Lucius  Magius  and  Lucius  Fannius,  were 
appointed  by  Sertorius  as  his  representatives  at  the  court 
of  Sinope.  From  the  pirates  also  came  help ;  they  flocked 
largely  to  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  and  by  their  means 
especially  the  king  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  forming  a 
naval  force  imposing  by  the  number  as  well  as  by  the  quar 
lity  of  the  ships.  His  main  support  still  lay  in  hirf  own 
forces,  with  which  the  king  hoped,  before  the  Romans  should 
arrive  in  Asia,  to  make  himself  master  of  their  possessions 
there;  especially  as  the  financial  distress  produced  in  the 
province  of  Asia  by  the  Sullan  war- tribute,  the  aversion  in 
Kithynia  towards  the  new  Roman  government,  and  the 
elements  of  combustion  lefl  behind  by  the  desolating  war 
recently  brought  to  a  close  in  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  opened 
up  favourable  prospects  to  a  Pontic  invasion.  There  was 
no  lack  of  stores ;  2,000,000  medimni  of  grain  lay  in  the 
royal  granaries.  The  fleet  and  the  men  were  numerous  and 
'.vcli  exercised,  particularly  the  Bastarnian   mercenaries,  9 
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select  corps  which  was  a  match  even  for  Italian  legionarieflk 
On  this  occasion  also  it  was  the  king  who  took  the  offensiva 
A  corps  under  Diophantus  advanced  into  Cappadoci%  to 
occupy  the  fortresses  there  and  to  close  the  way  to  tho 
kingdom  of  Pontus  against  the  Romans ;  the  leader  sent  by 
Sertorius,  the  propraetor  Marcus  Marias,  went  in  company 
with  the  Pontic  officer  Eumachus  to  Phrygia,  with  a  view 
to  rouse  the  Roman  province  and  the  Taurus  mountains  to 
revolt;  the  main  army,  above  100,000  men  with  16,000 
cavalry  and  100  scythe^hariots,  led  by  Taxiles  and  Hermo- 
crates  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  king^ 
and  the  war-fleet  of  400  sail  commanded  by  Aristonicus, 
moved  along  the  north  coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  occupy 
Paphlagonia  and  Bithynia. 

On  the  Romah  side  there  was  selected  for  the  conduct 
74.  of  the  war  in  the  first  rank  the  consul  of  680, 

mJ^!S^  Lucius  Lucullus,  who  as  governor  of  Asia  and 
■""•  ^  Cilicia  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  four  le- 
gions stationed  in  Asia  Minor  and  of  a  fiflh  brought  by 
him  from  Italy,  and  was  directed  to  penetrate  with  this 
army,  amounting  to  30,000  infantry  and  1,600  cavalry, 
through  Phrygia  into  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  His  col- 
league Marcus  Cotta  proceeded  with  the  fleet  and  another 
Roman  corps  to  the  Propontis,  to  cover  Asia  and  Bithynia. 
A  general  arming  of  the  coasts  and  particularly  of  the  Thra- 
cian  coast  more  immediately  threatened  by  the  Pontic  fleet, 
was  enjoined ;  and  the  task  of  clearing  all  the  seas  and 
coasts  from  the  pirates  and  their  Pontic  allies  was,  by  ex- 
traordinary decree,  entrusted  to  a  single  magistrate,  the 
choice  falling  on  the  praetor  MarCus  Antonius,  the  son  of 
the  man  who  thirty  years  before  had  first  chastised  tho 
Cilician  corsairs  (iii  171).  Moreover,  the  senate  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  Lucullus  a  sum  of  72,000,000  sesteiccs 
(£700,000),  in  order  to  build  a  fleet ;  which,  however,  Lu- 
cullus declined.  From  all  this  we  see  that  the  Roman 
government  recognized  the  root  of  the  evil  in  the  neglect  of 
their  marine,  and  showed  earnestness  in  the  matter  at  least 
to  fiir  as  their  decrees  went. 


i 
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Thus  the  war  began  in  680  at  all  points.  It  was  n  mi»> 
y^  fortune  for  Mithradates  that  at  the  very  moment 

^pgnoing  of  his  declaring  war  the  Sertorian  struggle 
reached  its  crisis,  by  which  one  of  his  principal 
hopes  was  from  the  outset  destroyed,  and  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment was  enabled  to  apply  its  whole  power  to  the  mari- 
time and  Asiatic  contest.  In  Asia  Minor  on  the  other  hand 
Mithradates  reaped  the  advantage  of  the  offensive,  and  of 
Ihe  great  distance  of  the  Romans  from  the  immediate  seat 
of  war.  A  considerable  number  of  cities  in  Asia  Minor 
opened  their  gates  to  the  Sertorian  propraetor  who  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  province,  and  they  mas- 
sacred,  as  in  660,  the  Roman  families  settled 
among  them  :  the  Pisidians,  Isaurians,  and  Cili* 
clans  took  up  arms  against  Rome.  The  Romans  for  the 
moment  had  no  troops  at  the  points  threatened.  Individual 
energetic  men  attempted  no  doubt  at  their  own  hand  tc 
check  this  mutiny  of  the  provincials ;  thus  on  receiving 
accounts  of  these  events  the  young  Gaius  Caesar  lei%  Rhodes 
where  he  was  staying  on  account  of  his  studies,  and  with  a 
hastily-collected  band  opposed  himself  to  the  insurgents, 
but  not  much  could  be  effected  by  such  volunteer  corps. 
Had  not  Deiotarus,  the  brave  tetrarch  of  the  Tolistobogi— 
a  Celtic  tribe  settled  around  Pessinus— embraced  the  side 
of  the  Romans  and  fought  with  success  against  the  Pontic 
generals,  Lucullus  would  have  had  to  begin  with  recaptur- 
ing the  interior  of  the  Roman  province  from  the  enemy. 
But  even  as  it  was,  he  lost  in  pacifying  the  province  and 
driving  back  the  enemy  precious  time,  for  which  the  slight 
successes  achieved  by  his  cavalry  were  far  from  affording 
compensation.  Still  more  unfavourable  than  in  Phrygia 
was  the  aspect  of  things  for  the  Romans  on  the  north  coait 
of  Asia  Minor.  Here  the  great  Pontic  army  and  the  fleet 
had  completely  mastered  Bithynia,  and  compelled  the  Ro* 
man  consul  Cotta  to  take  shelter  with  his  far  from  nunierou9 
force  and  his  ships  within  the  walls  and  port  of  Chalcedon, 
where  lilithradates  kept  thetn  blockaded. 

This  blockade^  however,  was  so  far  a  favourable  evenl 
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Tb«BomBiM  ^'^^  ^^®  Romans,  as,  if  Cotta  detained  the  Poutif 
MmM  at  army  before  Chalcedon  and  Lucullus  proceeded 
also  thither,  tiie  whole  Roman  foroes  might 
miite  at  Chalcedon  and  compel  the  decision  of  arms  there 
rather  than  in  the  distant  and  impassable  region  of  Pontus. 
Lncullus  did  take  the  route  for  Chalcedon ;  but  Cotta,  with 
the  riew  of  executing  a  great  feat  at  his  own  hand  before 
tiie  arrival  of  his  colleague,  ordered  his  admiral  Publius. 
Rutilius  Nudus  to  make  a  sally,  which  not  only  ended  in  a 
bloody  defeat  of  the  Romans,  but  also  enabled  the  Pontic 
force  to  attack  the  harbour,  to  break  the  chain  which  closed 
it,  and  to  bum  all  the  Roman  vessels  of  war  which  were 
there,  nearly  seventy  in  number.  On  the  news  of  thase 
misfortunes  reaching  Lucullus  at  the  river  Sangarius,  he 
accelerated  his  march  to  the  great  discontent  of  his  soldiers, 
in  whose  opinion  Cotta  was  of  no  moment,  and  who  would 
far  rather  have  plundered  an  undefended  country  than  have 
taught  their  comrades  to  conquer.  His  arrival  made  up  in 
part  for  tbe  misfortunes  sustained  :  the  king  raised  the  siege 
of  Chalcedon,  but  did  not  retreat  to  Pontus ;  he  went  south- 
ward into  the  old  Roman  province,  where  he  spread  his 
army  along  the  Propontis  and  the  Hellespont,  occupied 
Lampsacus,  and  began  to  besiege  the  large  and  wealthy 
town  of  Cyzious.  He  thus  entangled  himself  more,  and 
more  deeply  in  the  cul  de  sac  which  he  had  chosen  to  enter, 
instead  of — which  alone  promised  success  for  him — bring- 
ing  the  wide  distances  into  play  against  the  Romans. 

In  few  places  had  the  old  Hellenic  adroitness  and  ability 
MiUundatM  P^^served  themselves  so  pure  as  in  Cyzicus ;  its 
g»^wM  citizens,  although  they  had  suffered  great  loss  of 
men  and  ships  in  the  unfortunate  double  battle 
of  Chalcedon,  made  the  most  resolute  resistance.  Cyzicus 
lay  on  an  island  directly  opposite  the  mainland  and  connect- 
ed with  it  by  a  bridge.  The  besiegers  possessed  themselvea 
not  only  of  the  line  of  heights  on  the  mainland  terminating 
at  the  bridge  and  of  the  suburb  situated  there,  but  also  of 
the  celebrated  Dindymene  heights  on  the  island  itself;  and 
alike  on  the  mainland  and  on  the  island  the  Greek  engineers 
Vol.  IV.— 4 
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put  forth  all  their  art  to  pave  the  way  for  an  assault.  Hut 
the  breach  which  they  at  length  made  was  closed  again 
during  the  night  by  the  besieged,  and  the  exertions  of  th€ 
royal  army  remained  as  fruitless  as  did  the  barbaroof 
threat  of  the  king  to  put  to  death  the  captured  Cyzioenef 
before  the  walls,  if  the  citizens  still  refused  to  surrender< 
The  Cyzioenes  continued  the  defence  with  courage  and  sii^ 
cess ;  they  fell  little  short  of  capturing  the  king  himself  is 
the  course  of  the  siege. 

Meanwhile  Lucullus  had  possessed  himself  of  a  very 
DMtrootion  •^'"ong  position  in  rear  of  the  Pontic  army 
^thePon-  which,  although  not  permitting  him  directly  tii 
relieve  the  hard-pressed  city,  gave  him  the 
means  of  cutting  off  all  supplies  by  land  from  the  enemy. 
Thus  the  enormous  army  of  Mithradates,  estimated  with 
the  camp-followers  at  800,000  persons,  was  not  in  a  position 
either  to  fight  or  to  march,  firmly  wedged  in  between  the 
impregnable  city  and  the  immovable  Roman  army,  and 
dependent  for  all  its  supplies  solely  on  the  sea,  which  for- 
tunately for  the  Pontic  troops  was  commanded  by  their 
fleet.  But  the  bad  season  set  in  ;  a  storm  destroyed  a  great 
part  of  the  siege-works ;  the  scarcity  of  provisions  and 
above  all  of  fodder  for  the  horses  began  to  become  intoler^ 
able.  The  beasts  of  b&rden  and  the  baggage  were  sent  off 
under  convoy  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  Pontic  cavalry, 
with  orders  to  steal  away  or  break  through  at  any  cost ; 
but  at  the  river  Rhyndacus,  to  the  east  of  Cyzicus,  Lucul* 
his  overtook  them  and  cut  to  pieces  the  whole  body.  An- 
other division  of  cavalry  under  Metrophanes  and  Lucius 
Fannius  was  obliged,  after  wandering  long  in  the  west  of 
Asia  Minor,  to  return  to  the  camp  before  Cyzicus.  Famine 
and  disease  made  fearful  ravages  in  the  Pontic  ranks.  When 
spring  came  on  (681),  the  besieged  redoubled 
their  exertions  and  took  the  trenches  constructed 
on  Dindymon :  nothing  remained  for  the  king  but  to  raise 
the  siege  and  with  the  aid  of  his  fleet  to  save  what  he  could. 
He  went  in  person  with  the  fleet  to  the  Hellespont,  but 
suffered  considerable  loss  partly  at  its  departure,  partly 
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through  storms  on  the  voyage.  The  land  amiy  under 
Hermaeus  and  Marius  likewise  set  out  thither,  with  th« 
view  of  emharking  at  Lampsacus  under  the  protection  of 
111  walls.  They  left  behind  their  baggage  as  well  as  the 
sick  and  wounded,  who  were  all  put  to  death  by  the  ezaa* 
perated  Cyiioenes;  Lucullus  inflicted  on  them  very  eon* 
tiderable  loss  by  the  way  at  the  passage  of  the  rivers  Aeco 
pas  and  Granicus;  but  they  attained  their  object  Th« 
Pontic  ships  carried  off  the  remains  of  the  great  army  and 
the  citizens  of  Lampsacus  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  Romans. 

The  consistent  and  discreet  conduct  of  the  war  by  Lucul* 

Maritiine  ^^  ^^  "^^  ^^^Y  repaired  the  errors  of  his  col- 
**'-  league,  but  had  also  destroyed  without  a  pitched 

battle  the  flower  of  the  enemy's  army — ^it  was  siud  200,000 
soldiers.  Had  he  still  possessed  the  fleet  which  was  burnt 
in  the  harbour  of  Chalcedon,  he  would  have  annihilated  the 
whole  army  of  his  opponent.  As  it  was,  the  work  of  des- 
truction continued  incomplete ;  and  while  he  was  obliged  to 
remain  passive,  the  Pontic  fleet  notwithstanding  the  disaster 
of  Cyzicus  took  its  station  in  the  Propontis,  Perinthus  and 
Byzantium  were  blockaded  by  it  on  the  European  coast  and 
Priapus  pillaged  on  the  Asiatic,  and  the  head-quarters  of 
the  king  were  established  in  the  Bithynian  port  of  Nico- 
media.  In  fact  a  select  squadron  of  fifly  sail,  which  carried 
10,000  select  troops  including  Marcus  Marius  and  the 
flower  of  the  Roman  emigrants,  sailed  forth  even  into  the 
Aegean ;  it  was  destined,  according  to  report,  to  effect  a 
landing  in  Italy  and  there  rekindle  the  civil  war.  But  the 
ships,  which  Lucullus  after  the  disaster  off  Chalcedon  had 
demanded  from  the  Asiatic  communities,  began  to  appear, 
and  a  squadron  ran  forth  in  purauit  of  the  enemy ^s  fleet 
which  had  gone  into  the  A^ean.  Lucullus  himself,  ex* 
perienced  as  an  admiral  (iii.  371),  took  the  command 
Thirteen  quinqueremes  of  the  enemy  on  their  voyage  to 
Leranos,  under  Isidorus,  were  assailed  and  sunk  off  ths 
Achaean  harbour  in  the  waters  between  the  Tiojan  coast 
and  the  island  of  Tenedos.     At  the  small  island  of  Neae 
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between  Lemnos  and  Scyros,  at  which  little  frequented 
point  the  Pontic  flotilla  of  thirty-two  sail  lay  drawn  up  on 
the  shore,  LucuUus  found  it,  immediately  attacked  the  shipi 
and  the  crews  scattered  over  the  island,  and  possessed  him- 
se'f  of  the  whole  squadron.  Here  Marcus  Marius  and  the 
ablest  of  the  Roman  emigrants  met  their  death,  either  in 
iTonflict  or  subsequently  by  the  axe  of  the  executioner*  The 
whole  Aegean  fleet  of  the  enemy  was  annihilated  by  Lu- 
cuUus. The  war  in  Bithynia  was  meanwhile  continued  by 
Cotta  and  by  Voconius,  Barba,  and  Gains  Valerius  Triariui 
the  legates  of  Lucullus  with  the  land  army  reinforced  by 
fresh  arrivals  from  Italy,  and  a  squadron  collected  in  Asia. 
Barba  captured  in  the  interior  Prusa  on  Olympus  and 
Nicaea,  while  Triarius  along  the  coast  captured  Apamea 
(formerly  Myrlea)  and  Prusa  on  the  sea  (formerly  Cius). 
They  then  united  for  a  joint  attack  on  Mithradates  himself 
in  Nicomedia ;  but  the  king  without  even  attempting  battle 
escaped  to  his  ships  and  sailed  homeward,  and  in  this  he 
was  successful  only  because  the  Roman  admiral  Voconius, 
who  was  entrusted  with  the  blockade  of  the  port  of  Nico- 
media, arrived  too  late.     On  the  voyage  the   important 

MHhradat«8  ^^®''*^'®*  ^^  indeed  betrayed  to  the  king  and 
driren  back     occupied  by  him ;  but  a  storm  in  these  waters 

sank  more  than  sixty  of  his  ships  and  dispersed 
the  rest;  the  king  arrived  almost  alone  at  Sinope.  The 
offensive  on  the  part  of  Mithradates  ended  in  a  complete 
and  very  far  from  honourable  (least  of  all  for  the  supreme 
leader)  defeat  of  the  Pontic  forces  by  land  and  sea. 

Luoullus  now  in  turn  resorted  to  the  aggressive.  Tri* 
tnraBionof  *^^"s  received  the  command  of  the  fleet,  with 
Pentas  by       orders  first  of  all  to  blockade  the  Hellespont  and 

lie  in  wait  for  the  Pontic  ships  returning  from 
Crete  and  Spain ;  Cotta  was  charged  with  the  siege  of 
Heraclea ;  the  diflicult  task  of  providing  supplies  was  en« 
trusted  to  the  faithful  and  active  princes  of  the  Galatiant 
and  to  Ariobarzanes  king  of  Cappadocia ;  Lucullus  himself 

advanced  in  the  autumn  of  681  into  the  favoured 

laud  uf  Pontus,  which  had  long  been  untrodden 
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by  an  enemy.  Mithradates,  now  resolved  to  mainiain  the 
strictest  defensive,  retired  without  giving  battle  from  Sinopt 
to  Amisrs,  and  from  Amisus  to  Cabira  (afterwards  Neoca^ 
•area,  now  Niksar)  on  the  Lycus,  a  tributary  of  the  lris| 
lie  contented  himself  with  drawing  the  enemy  after  hioa 
farther  and  fardier  into  the  interior,  and  obstructing  their 
supplies  and  communications.  Lucullus  rapidly  followed ; 
Sinope  was  passed  by  ;  the  Halys,  the  old  limit  of  Scipio^ 
was  crossed,  and  the  considerable  towns  of  Amisus,  Eupa- 
loria  (on  the  Iris),  and  Themiscyra  (on  tiie  Thermodon) 
were  inyested,  till  at  length  winter  put  an  end  to  the  on- 
ward march,  though  not  to  the  investment  of  the  towns. 
The  soldiers  of  Lucullus  murmured  at  the  constant  advance 
which  did  not  allow  them  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  exer^ 
tions,  and  at  the  tedious  and — amidst  the  severity  of  that 
season — burdensome  blockades.  But  it  was  not  the  habit 
of  Lucullus  to  listen  to  such  complaints :  in  the  spring  of 
682  he  immediately  advanced  against  Cabira^ 
leaving  behind  two  legions  before  Amisus  under 
Lucius  Murena.  The  king  had  made  an  attempt  during  the 
winter  to  induce  the  great  king  of  Armenia  to  take  part  in 
the  stru^le ;  it  remained  like  the  former  attempt  fruitless, 
or  led  only  to  empty  promises.  Still  less  did  the  Parthians 
show  any  desire  to  interfere  in  the  forlorn  cause.  Never* 
theless  a  considerable  army,  chiefly  raised  by  enlistments 
in  Scythia,  had  again  assembled  under  Diophantus  and 
Taxiles  at  Cabira.  The  Koman  army,  which  still  numbered 
only  three  legions  and  was  decidedly  inferior  to  the  Pontic 
in  cavalry, found  itself  compelled  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
the  plains,  and  arrived,  not  without  toil  and  loss,  by  difficult 
by-paths  in  the  vicinity  of  Cabira.  At  this  town  the  two 
armies  lay  for  a  considerable  period  confronting  each  other. 
The  chief  struggle  was  for  supplies,  which  were  on  both 
sides  scarce:  for  this  purpose  Mlthradates  formed  the 
flower  of  his  cavalry  and  a  division  of  select  infantry  under 
Diophantus  and  Taxiles  into  a  flying  corps,  which  was  in- 
tendec  to  scour  the  country  between  the  Lycus  and  the 
Halys  and  to  seize  the  Roman  trains  of  provisions  comin|{ 
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from  Cappadocia.  But  the  lieutenant  of  LuculluSy  Marcuf 
Fabius  Hadrianus,  who  escorted  such  a  train,  not  only  oono- 
pletely  defeated  the  band  which  lay  in  wait  for  him  in  th« 
defile  where  it  expected  to  surprise  him,  but  after  being 
reinforced  from  the  camp  defeated  also  the  army  of  Dio^ 
pliantus  and  Taxiles  itself,  so  that  it  totally  broke  up.  It 
was  an  irreparable  loss  for  the  king,  when  his  cavalry,  on 
'which  alone  he  relied,  was  thus  overthrown. 

As  soon  as  he  received  through  the  first  fugitives  that 
Tietorr  Ik  Arrived  at  Cabira  from  the  field  (»f  battle — sig* 
Oabin.  nificantly  enough,  the  beaten  generals  themselves 

—the  fatal  news,  earlier  even  than  Lucullus  got  tidings  of  the 
victor V,  he  resolved  on  an  immediate  farther  retreat.  But 
the  resolution  taken  by  the  king  spread  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning  among  those  immediately  around  him;  and, 
when  the  soldiers  saw  the  confidants  of  the  king  packing  in 
all  haste,  they  too  were  seized  with  a  panic.  No  one  was 
willing  to  be  the  hindmost ;  all,  high  and  low,  ran  pell-mell 
like  startled  deer ;  no  authority,  not  even  that  of  the  king, 
was  longer  heeded ;  and  the  king  himself  was  carried  away 
amidst  the  wild  tumult.  Lucullus,  perceiving  the  confusion, 
made  his  attack,  and  the  Pontic  troops  allowed  themselves 
to  be  massacred  almost  without  offering  resistance.  Had 
the  legions  been  able  to  maintain  discipline  and  to  restnuii 
their  eagerness  for  spoil,  hardly  a  man  would  have  escaped 
them,  and  the  king  himself  would  doubtless  have  been 
taken. 

With  difficulty  Mithradates  escaped  along  with  a  few  at- 
tendants through  the  mountains  to  Comana  (not  far  from 
Tocat  and  the  source  of  the  Iris) ;  from  which,  however,  a 
Roman  corps  under  Marcus  Pompeius  soon  scared  him  off 
and  pursued  him,  till,  attended  by  not  more  than  2,000 
cavalry,  he  crossed  the  frontier  of  his  kingdom  at  Talaura 
In  Lese6r  Armenia.     In  the  empire  of  the  great  king  he 

found  a  refuge,  but  nothing  more  (end  of  682). 

Tlgranes,  it  is  true,  ordered  royal  honours  to  be 
rtiown  to  his  fugitive  father-in-law;  but  he  did  not  invito 
him  to  his  court,  and  detained  him  in  the  remote  border' 
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province  to  which  he  had  come  in  a  sort  of  decorous  cap* 

tiTity. 

The  Roman  troops  overran  all  Pontus  and  Lesser  Ar* 

menia,  and  as  far  as  Trapezus  the  fiat  country 
«RDefBo-  submitted  without  resistance  to  the  conqueror. 
"^  The  commanders  of  the  royal  treasure-storos 

also  surrendered  after  more  or  less  delay,  and  delivered  up 
their  contents.  The  king  ordered  that  the  women  of  tlit 
royal  harem — his  sisters,  his  numerous  wives  and  ccncu- 
bines — as  it  was  not  possible  to  secure  their  flight,  should 
all  be  put  to  death  by  one  c^  his  eunuchs  at  Pharnacea 

(Kerasunt).  The  towns  alone  offered  obstinate 
SmSIo  resistance.    It  is  true  that  the  few  in  the  inte- 

^^  rior — Cabira,  Amasia,  Eupatoria — ^were  now  in 

the  power  of  the  Romans ;  but  the  larger  maritime  towns, 
Amisus  and  Sinope  in  Pontus,  Amastris  in  Paphlagonia, 
Hus  and  the  Pontic  Heraclea  in  Bithynia,  defended  them- 
selves  with  desperation,  partly  animated  by  attachment  to 
the  king  and  to  thdr  free  Hellenic  constitution  which  he 
had  protected,  partly  overawed  by  the  bands  of  corsairs 
whom  the  king  had  called  to  his  aid.  Sinope  and  Heraclea 
even  sent  forth  vessels  against  the  Romans ;  and  the  squads 
roil  of  Sinope  seized  a  Roman  flotilla  which  was  bringing 
C4>m  from  the  Tauric  peninsula  for  the  army  of  Lucullus. 
Heraclea  did  not  succumb  till  afler  a  two  years'  siege,  when 
the  Roman  fleet  had  cut  off  the  city  from  intercourse  with 
the  Greek  towns  on  the  Tauric  peninsula  and  treason  had 
broken  out  in  the  ranks  of  the  garrison.  When  Amisus 
was  reduced  to  extremities,  the  garrison  set  fire  to  the 
town,  and  under  cover  of  the  flames  took  to  their  ships 
lo  Sinope,  where  the  daring  pirateoaptain  Seleucus  and  the 
royal  eunuch  Bacchides  conducted  the  defence,  the  garrison 
plundered  the  houses  before  it  withdrew,  and  set  the  shipc 
which  it  could  not  take  along  with  it  on  fire ;  it  is  said  that, 
although  the  greater  portion  of  the  defenders  were  enabled 
to  embark,  8,000  corsairs  wero  there  put  to  death  by  Lu* 
eullus.  These  sieges  of  towns  lasted  for  two  whole  yean 
ft^tt.  and  more  afler  the  battle  of  Cabira  (<>82-684) 
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Lucullus  prosecuted  them  in  great  part  by  means  of  his 
lieutenants,  while  he  himself  regulated  the  affairs  of  the  pro* 
vinoe  of  Asia,  which  demanded  and  ibtained  a  thorough 
reform. 

Remarkable,  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  as  vras  that 
obstinate  resistance  of  the  Pontic  mercantile  towns  to  the 
victorious  Romans,  it  was  of  little  immediate  use;   tho 
cause  of  Mithradates  was  none  the  less  lost.     The  great 
king  had  evidently,  for  the  present  at  least,  no  intention  at 
all  of  restoring  him  to  his  kingdom.    The  Roman  emigrants 
in  Asia  had  lost  their  best  men  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Aegean  fleet ;  of  the  survivors  not  a  few^  such  as  the  active 
leaders  Lucius  Magius  and  Lucius  Fannius,  had  made  their 
peace  with  Lucullus ;  and  with  the  death  of  Sertorius,  who 
perished  in  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Cabira,  the  last  hope 
of  the  emigrants  vanished.     Mithradates'  own  power  was 
totally  shattered,  and  one  afler  another  his  remaining  sup- 
ports gave  way ;  his  squadrons  returning  from  Crete  and 
Spain,  to  the  number  of  seventy  sail,  were  attacked  and 
destroyed  by  Triarius  at  the  island  of  Tenedos ;  even  the 
governor  of  the  Bosporan  kingdom,  the  king's  own  son 
Machares,  deserted  him,  and  as  independent  prince  of  the 
Tauric  Chersonese  concluded  on  his  own  behalf  peace  and 
friendship  with  the  Romans  (684).     The  king 
himself,  after  a  not  too  glorious  resistance,  was 
confined  in  a  remote  Armenian  mountainnstronghold,  a  fugi« 
tive  from  his  kingdom  and  almost  a  prisoner  of  his  son-in- 
law.     Although  the  bands  of  corsairs  might  still  hold  out 
in  Crete,  and  such  as  had  escaped  from  Amisus  and  Sinope 
might  make  their  way  along  the  hardly-accessible  eoat 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Sanegae  and  Lazi,  the  skilfid 
eonduct  of  the  war  by  Lucullus  and  his  judicious  modern 
tion,  which  did  not  disdain  to  remedy  the  just  grievances  of 
the  provincials  and  to  employ  the  repentant  emigrants  as 
officers  in  his  army,  had  at  a  moderate  saorifir^  delivered 
Asia  Minor  from  the  enemy  and  annihilated  the  Pontic 
kingdom,  so  that  it  might  be  converted  from  a  Boman 
client-state  into  a  Roman  province.     A  commission  of  tjc 
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senate  was  expected,  to  settle  in  concert  with  the  oommand 
eivin-chief  the  new  provincial  organization. 

But  the  relations  with  Armenia  were  not  yet  settled^ 
^^  That  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  Ronaans  against 

STtiMAiw  Hgranes  was  in  itself  justified  and  even  de> 
mandedy  we  have  already  shown.  LuoulluSy 
who  looked  at  the  state  of  affairs  from  a  nearer  point  of 
▼lew  and  with  a  higher  spirit  than  the  senatorial  college  in 
Rome,  perceived  clearly  the  necessity  of  confining  Armenia 
within  its  bounds  and  of  re-establishing  the  lost  dominion 
of  Rome  over  the  Mediterranean.  lie  showed  himself  in 
the  conduct  of  Asiatic  affairs  no  unworthy  successor  of  hia 
instructor  and  friend  Sulla.  A  Philhellene  above  most  Ro- 
mans of  his  time,  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  obligation 
which  Rome  had  come  under  when  taking  up  the  heritage 
of  Alexander — the  obligation  to  be  the  shield  and  sword  of 
the  Greeks  in  the  East.  Personal  motives — the  wish  to 
earn  laurels  also  beyond  the  Euphrates,  irritation  at  the  fact 
that  the  great  king  in  a  letter  to  him  had  omitted  the  title 
of  Imperator— may  doubtless  have  partly  influenced  Lucul- 
lus ;  but  it  is  unjust  to  assume  paltry  and  selfish  motives 
for  actions,  which  motives  of  duty  <^uite  sufllice  to  explain. 
The  Roman  governing  college  at  any  rate — timid,  indolent, 
iU*infbrmed,  and  above  all  beset  by  perpetual  financial  em- 
barrassments—<K)uld  never  be  expected,  without  direct  com- 
pulsion,  to  take  the  initiative  in  an  expedition  so  vast  and 
costly.  About  the  year  682  the  legitimate  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Seleucid  dynasty,  Antiochus 
called  the  Asiatic  and  his  brother,  moved  by  the  favourable 
turn  of  the  Pontic  war,  had  gone  to  Rome  to  procure  a 
Roman  intervention  in  Syria,  and  at  the  same  time  a  recog 
niiion  of  their  hereditary  claims  on  Egypt.  If  the  lattei 
demand  might  not  be  granted,  there  could  not,  at  any  rate^ 
be  found  a  more  fiivourable  moment  or  occasion  for  b^iu* 
olDg  the  war  which  had  long  been  necessary  against  Ti* 
gnnes;  but  the  senate,  while  it  recognized  the  princes 
doubtless  as  the  legitimate  kings  of  Syria,  could  not  make 
jp  its  mind  to  decree  the  armed  intervention.  If  the  6^^ 
Vou  v.. 
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vourable  opportunity  was  to  be  employed,  and  Armenia 
was  to  be  dealt  with  in  earnest,  LucuUus  had  to  undertaku 
the  war,  without  any  proper  orders  from  the  senate,  at  hif 
own  hand  and  his  own  risk ;  he  found  himself,  just  like 
Sulla,  compelled  to  execute  what  he  did  in  the  most  mani* 
fest  interest  of  the  existing  government,  not  with  its  sano- 
yon,  but  in  spite  of  it.  His  resolution  was  facilitated  by 
khe  uncertainty  of  the  relations,  wavering  between  peace 
and  war,  which  had  long  subsisted  between  Rome  and  Ar- 
menia—an uncertainty  which  screened  in  some  measure  tha 
arbitrariness  of  his  proceedings,  and  readily  suggested  foi^ 
mal  grounds  for  war.  The  state  of  matters  in  (^ppadocia 
and  Syria  afibrded  pretexts  enough ;  and  already  in  the  pui^ 
suit  of  the  king  of  Pontus  Roman  troops  had  violated  the 
territory  of  the  great  king.  As,  however,  the  coram issioH 
of  Lucullus  had  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  against 
Mithradates  and  he  wished  to  connect  what  he  did  with  that 
commission,  he  preferred  to  send  one  of  his  officers,  Appius 
Claudius,  to  the  great  king  at  Antioch  to  demand  the  suiv 
raider  of  Mithradates,  which  in  fact  could  not  but  lead  to 
war. 

The  resolution  was  a  grave  one,  especially  considering 
the  condition  of  the  Roman  army.  It  was  indispensable 
during  the  campaign  in  Armenia  to  keep  the  extensive  ter- 
ritory of  Pontus  strongly  occupied— otherwise  the  army  in 
Armenia  might  lose  its  communications  with  home ;  and 
besides  it  might  be  easily  foreseen  that  Mithradates  would 
attempt  an  inroad  into  his  former  kingdom.  The  army,  at 
the  head  of  which  Lucullus  had  ended  the  Mithradatio  war, 
amounting  to  about  30,000  men,  was  obviously  inadequate 
for  this  double  task*  Under  ordinary  circum&tances  the 
general  would  have  asked  and  obtained  from  his  govern* 
meet  the  despatch  of  a  second  army ;  but  as  Lucullus 
wished^  and  was  in  some  measure  compelled,  to  take  up  ths 
war  over  the  Lead  of  the  government,  he  found  himself 
necessitated  to  renounce  that  plan  and — although  he  himself 
inoorporated  the  captured  Thracian  mercenaries  of  the  I^on 
tic  king  with  his  troops — to  carry  the  war  over  the  £u 
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phrates  with  not  more  than  two  l^ons,  or  at  most  15,00t 
men.  This  was  itself  hazardous ;  hut  the  smallness  of  the 
numher  might  he  in  some  degree  compensated  by  the  tried 
valour  of  the  army  consisting  throughout  of  veterans.  A 
much  worse  circumstance  was  the  temper  of  the  soldiers, 
to  whidi  Lucullus,  in  his  high  aristocratic  fashion,  had  giver 
fcr  too  little  heed.  Lucullus  was  an  able  general,  and— ^ 
according  to  the  aristocratic  standard — an  upright  and  be- 
nevolent man,  but  very  far  from  being  a  favourite  with  his 
soldiers.  He  was  unpopular,  as  a  decided  adherent  of  the 
oligarchy ;  unpopular,  because  he  had  vigorously  checked 
the  monstrous  usury  of  the  Roman  capitalists  in  Asia 
Minor;  unpopular,  on  account  of  the  toils  and  fatigues 
whidi  he  inflicted  on  his  troops ;  unpopular,  because  he  de- 
manded strict  discipline  in  his  soldiers  and  prevented  as  far 
as  possible  the  pillage  of  the  Greek  towns  by  his  men,  but 
withal  caused  many  a  waggon  and  many  a  camel  to  be 
laden  with  the  treasures  of  the  East  for  himself;  unpopulai 
toe  on  account  of  his  manner,  which  was  polished,  stately, 
Hellenising,  not  at  all  familiar,  and  inclining,  wherever  it 
was  possible,  to  ease  and  pleasure.  There  was  no  trace  in 
him  of  the  charm  which  creates  a  personal  bond  between 
the  general  and  the  soldier.  Moreover,  a  large  portion  of 
his  ablest  soldiers  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  unmeas- 
ured prolongation  of  their  term  of  service.  His  two  best 
I^ons  were  the  same  which  Flaccus  and  Fim- 
"•  bria  had  led  in  668  to  the  East  (iii.  870)  ;  not- 

withstanding that  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Cabira  they 
had  been  promised  their  discharge  well  earned  by  thiirteeii 
lampaigns,  Lucullus  now  led  them  beyond  the  Euphratet 
In  fece  a  new  incalculable  war — it  seemed  as  though  th^ 
Victors  of  Cabira  were  to  be  treated  worse  than  the  van* 
quished  of  Cannae  (ii.  165,  216).  It  was  in  fact  more  than 
rash  that,  with  troops  so  weak  and  so  much  out  of  humour, 
a  general  should  at  his  own  hand  and,  strictly  speakmg,  in 
the  &ce  of  the  constitution,  undertake  an  expedition  to  a 
distant  and  unkno%vn  land,  full  of  rapid  streams  and  snow* 
dad  mountains — ^a  land  which  from  the  very  vastness  of  Its 
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extent  rendered  any  lightly-undertaken  attack  fraught  with 
danger.  The  conduct  of  Lucullus  was  therefore  much  ana 
not  unreasonably  censured  in  Rome ;  but  amidst  the  ceiv 
stire  the  fact  should  not  have  been  concealed,  tiiat  the  pe^ 
versity  of  the  government  was  the  prime  occasion  of  this 
renturesome  project  of  the  general,  and,  if  it  did  not  justify 
it,  rendered  it  at  least  excusable. 

The  mission  of  Appius  Claudius  was  intended  not  only 
Lnennu  ^  furnish  a  diplomatic  pretext  for  the  war,  but 
iT'kntM.      *^^^  ^  induce  the  princes  and  cities  of  Syria 

especially  to  take  arms  against  the  king :  m  the 
«.  spring  of  685  the  formal  attack  began.     During 

the  winter  the  king  of  Cappadocia  had  silently 
provided  vessels  for  transport ;  with  these  the  Euphrates 
was  crossed,  and  the  march  was  directed  through  the  prov 
ince  of  Sophene,  without  losing  time  with  the  siege  of 
smaller  places,  straight  towards  Tigranocerta,  whither  the 
great  king  had  shortly  before  returned  from  Syria,  after 
having  temporarily  deferred  the  prosecution  of  his  plana 
of  conquest  on  the  Mediterranean  on  account  of  the  em- 
broilment with  the  Romans.  He  was  just  projecting  an 
inroad  into  Roman  Asia  from  Ciiicia  and  Lycaonia,  and  was 
considering  whether  the  Romans  would  at  once  evacuate 
Asia  or  would  previously  give  him  battle,  possibly  at  Ephe* 
suSy  ^hen  a  messenger  interrupted  him  with  the  tidings  of 
the  advance  of  Lucullus.  He  ordered  the  messenger  to  be 
hanged,  but  the  disagreeable  reality  remained  unaltered ; 
90  he  left  his  capital  and  re^sorted  to  the  interior  of  Ar« 
rnenia,  to  raise  a  force — which  had  not  yet  been  done— 
•gainst  the  Romans.  Meanwhile  Mithrobarzanes  with  the 
troops  actually  at  his  disposal  and  in  concert  with  the  neigh- 
Kuring  Bedouin  tribes,  who  were  called  out  in  all  haste, 
•^tu  ':o  give  employment  to  the  enemy.  But  the  corps  oi 
Mithrobarzanes  w^as  dispersed  by  the  Roman  vanguard,  and 
the  Arabs  by  a  detachment  under  Sextilius ;  and,  while  tiie 
Armenian  main  force  assembling  in  the  mountains  to  the 
north-east  of  Tigranocerta  (about  Bitlis)  was  held  in  check 
by  a  Roman  division — which  had  been  pushed  forward-  ^ki 
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ft  well-chosen  position  where  its  skirmishing  was  sucocesfuli 
Lucullus  vigorously  prosecuted  the  siege  of  Tigrauocertft. 
The  exhaustless  showers  of  arrows  which  the  garrison 

poured  upon  the  Roman  army,  and  the  setting 
^jllfiy*  fire  to  the  besieging  machines  by  means  oi 
2^"^         naphtha,  initiated  the  Romans  into   the  ne^ 

dangers  of  Iranian  warfare ;  and  the  brave  com 
mindant  Mancaeus  maintained  the  city,  till  at  length  th« 
great  royal  army  of  relief  had  assembled  from  all  parts  of 
the  vast  empire  and  the  adjoining  countries  that  were  open 
to  Armenian  recruiting  officers,  and  had  advanced  through 
the  north-eastern  passes  to  the  rescue  of  Uie  /capital.  Tlie 
leader  Taxiles,  experienced  in  the  wars  of  Mithradates,  ad- 
vised Tigranes  to  avoid  a  battle,  and  to  surround  and  starve 
out  the  small  Roman  army  by  means  of  his  cavalry.  But 
when  the  king  saw  the  Roman  general,  who  had  determined 
to  give  battle  without  raising  the  siege,  move  out  with  not 
much  more  than  10,000  men  against  a  force  twenty  tiroes 
superior,  and  boldly  cross  the  river  which  separated  the 
two  armies ;  when  he  surveyed  on  the  one  side  this  little 
band,  '*  too  many  for  an  embassy,  too  few  for  an  army,** 
and  on  the  other  side  his  own  immense  host,  in  which  the 
peoples  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  met  with  those 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the  Persian  Gul^  in  which  the 
dreaded  iron-dad  lancers  alone  were  more  numerous  than 
the  whole  army  of  Lucullus,  and  in  which  even  infantry 
armed  after  the  Roman  &shion  were  not  wanting ;  he  rtv 
■olved  promptly  to  accept  the  battle  desired  by  the  enemy. 
But  while  the  Armenians  were  still  forming  their  array,  the 
t|iiick  eye  of  Lucullus  perceived  that  they  had  neglected  U) 
ooeupy  a  height  which  commanded  the  whole  position  of 
Ueir  cavalry.  He  hastened  to  occupy  it  with  two  cohorts, 
while  at  the  same  time  his  weak  cavalry  by  a  flank  attack 
diverted  the  attention  of  the  enemy  from  this  movement ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  reached  the  height,  he  led  his  little 
band  against  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  They  were 
totally  broken  and  threw  themselves  on  the  not  yet  fully 
finrmed  in&ntry,  which  fled  without  striking  a  How.    The 
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bulletin  of  the  victor — that  100,000  Armenians  and  fivi 
Romans  had  &l]en  and  that  the  king,  throwing  away  hit 
tarban  and  diadem,  had  galloped  off  unrecognized  with  a 
fow  horsemen — ^is  composed  in  the  style  of  his   mastet 

Sulla.     Nevertheless   the  victory   achieved   od 

the  6th  October  685  before  Tigranoeerta  r^ 
mains  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  the  glorious  history  of 
Roman  warfare ;  and  it  was  not  less  momentous  than  brU* 
ilant. 

All  the  provinces  wrested  from  the  Parthians  or  Syrians 

were  now  strategically  lost  to  the  Armenians, 
^ix^niaa  ^^^  passed,  for  the  most  part,  without  delay 
piS?Sto*the  *"^  ^^  possession  of  the  victor.  The  newly- 
J^J^tJ>«    built  capital  of  the  great  kingdom  itself  set  the 

example.  The  Greeks,  who  had  been  forced  in 
such  numbers  to  settle  t^ere,  rose  against  the  garrison  and 
opened  to  the  Roman  army  the  gates  of  the  city,  which  was 
abandoned  to  the  pillage  of  the  soldiers.  From  Cilicia  and 
Syria  all  the  troops  had  already  been  withdrawn  by  the 
Armenian  satrap  Magadates  to  reinforce  the  relieving  army 
before  Hgranocerta.  Lucullus  advanced  into  Commagene^ 
the  most  northern  province  of  Syria,  and  stormed  Samo* 
sata,  the  capital ;  he  did  not  reach  Syria  proper,  but  envoys 
arrived  from  the  dynasts  and  communities  as  fistr  as  the  Red 
Sea — frova  Hellenes,  Syrians,  Jews,  Arabs — to  do  homage 
to  the  Romans  as  their  new  sovereigns.  Even  the  prince 
of  Corduene,  the  province  situated  to  the  east  of  Tigrano- 
certa^  submitted ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Guras  the 
)»rother  of  the  great  king  maintained  himself  in  Nisibis, 
and  thereby  in  Mesopotamia.  Lucullus  everywhere  came 
forward  as  the  protector  of  the  Hellenic  princes  and  munici- 
palities :  in  Coinmagene  he  placed  Antiochus,  a  prince  of 
Ihc  Seleucid  house,  on  the  throne ;  he  recognized  Antiochuf 
Asiaticus,  who  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Armenians  had 
returned  tu  Antioch,  as  king  of  Syria ;  he  sent  away  thf 
forced  settlers  of  Tigranoeerta  once  more  to  their  homes 
The  immense  stores  and  treasures  of  the  great  king — ^th« 
grain  amounted  to  30,000,000  medifnni^  the  mone}  in  Tl* 
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granocerta  alone  to  8,000  talents  (nearly  £2,000,000)— 
enabled  Lucullus  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war  without 
making  any  demand  on  the  state-treasury,  &nd  to  bestow  OB 
each  of  his  soldiers,  besides  the  amplest  maintenance^  a 
present  of  800  denarii  (£38). 

The  great  king  wa^  deeply  4iumbled.     He  was  of  a 

feeble   character,  arrogant  it:  prosperity,  faint- 
^iu^.    hearted  in  adversity.     Probably  an  agreement 

would  have  been  come  to  between  him  and  Lu- 
eollus — an  agreement  which  there  was  every  reason  that 
(he  great  king  should  purchase  by  considerable  sacrifices, 
and  the  Roman  general  should  grant  under  tolerable  condi- 
tions—had not  the  old  Mithradates  interfered.  The  latter 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  conflicts  around  Tigranucorta. 

Liberated  afler  twenty  months'  captivity  aboul 

the  middle  of  684  in  consequence  of  the  vari 
SDoe  that  had  occurred  between  the  great  king  and  the  Ro- 
mans, he  had  been  despatched  with  10,000  Armenian  cav- 
alry to  his  former  kingdom,  to  threaten  the  communications 
of  the  enemy.  Recalled  even  before  he  could  accomplish 
anything  there,  when  the  great  king  summoned  his  whole 
force  to  relieve  the  capital  which  he  had  built,  Mithradates 
was  met  on  his  arrival  before  Tigranocerta  by  the  multl* 
tudee  just  fleeing  from  the  field  of  battle.  To  every  oncj 
from  the  great  king  down  to  the  common  soldier,  all 
seemed  lost.  But  if  Tigranes  should  now  make  peace,  not 
only  would  Mithradates  lose  the  last  chance  of  being  re> 
instated  in  his  kingdom,  but  his  surrender  would  be  beyond 
doubt  the  first  condition  of  peace ;  and  certainly  Tigranes 
would  not  have  acted  otherwise  towards  him  than  Bocchuf 
bad  formerly  acted  towards  Jugurtha.  The  king  according 
ly  staked  his  whole  personal  weight  to  prevent  things  from 
taking  this  course,  and  to  induce  the  Armenian  court  to 
continue  the  war,  in  which  he  had  nothing  to  lose  and 
everything  to  gain ;  and,  fugitive  and  dethroned  as  was 
Mithradates,  his  inflaeiice  on  the  court  ^as  not  inconsider- 
able. He  was  still  a  stately  and  powerful  man,  who,  al* 
though  upwards  of  sixty  years  old,  vaulted  on  horseback  in 
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full  armour,  and  in  hand-to-hand  conflict  stood  hi^  groHu4 
like  the  beat.  Years  and  vicissitudes  seemed  to  havi 
Bteeled  his  spirit :  while  in  earlier  times  he  sent  forth  gene- 
rals  to  lead  his  armies  and  took  no  direct  part  in  war  him 
sel^  we  find  him  henceforth  as  an  old  man  commanding  it 
person  and  fighting  in  person  on  the  field  of  battle.  To 
one  who,  during  his  fifty  years  of  rule,  had  witnessed  so 
many  unexampled  vicissitudes,  the  cause  of  the  great  king 
appeared  by  no  means  lost  through  the  defeat  of  Tigrano 
oerta ;  whereas  the  position  of  Luoullus  was  very  difiicult| 
and,  if  peace  should  not  now  take  place  and  the  war  should 
be  judiciously  continued,  even  in  a  high  degree  precarious. 
The  veteran  of  varied  experience,  who  stood  towards 

the  great  king  almost  as  a  father,  and  was  now 
SZwIr! *'     *^^®  ^^  exercise  a  personal  influence  over  him, 

overpowered  by  his  energy  that  weak  man,  and 
induced  him  not  only  to  resolve  on  the  continuance  of  the 
war,  but  also  to  entrust  Mithradates  with  its  political  and 
military  management.  The  war  was  now  to  be  changed 
from  a  cabinet  contest  into  a  national  Asiatic  struggle ;  the 
kings  and  peoples  of  Asia  were  to  unite  for  this  purpose 
agdnst  the  domineering  and  haughty  Occidentals.  The 
greatest  exertions  were  made  to  reconcile  the  Parthians  and 
Armenians,  and  to  induce  them  to  make  common  cause 
against  Rome.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mithradates,  Tigranea 
offered  to  give  back  to  the  Arsacid  Phraates  the  God  (who 

had  reigned  since  684)  the  provinces  cqnquered 

by  the  Armenians  —  Mesopotamia,  Adiabenej 
tho  '*  great  valleys  " — and  to  enter  into  friendship  and  allW 
ance  with  him.  But,  after  all  that  had  previously  takeo 
place,  this  offer  could  scarcely  reckon  on  a  &vourable  re- 
ception ;  Phraates  preferred  to  secure  the  boundary  of  the 
Euphrates  by  a  treaty  not  with  the  Armenians,  but  with 
the  Romans,  and  to  look  on,  while  the  hated  neighbour  and 
the  inconvenient  foreigner  fought  out  their  strife.  Greater 
success  attended  the  application  of  Mithradates  to  the  peo 
pies  of  the  East  than  to  the  kings.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
represent  the  war  as  a  national  one  of  the  East  against  tli* 
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Westy  for  such  it  was ;  it  might  very  well  be  made  a  rdi 
gious  war  also,  and  the  report  might  be  spread  that  tha 
object  aimed  at  by  the  army  of  Luculus  was  the  temple 
of  the  Persian  Nanaea  or  Aiiaitis  in  Elymais  or  the  modem 
Luristany  the  most  celebrated  and  the  richest  shriue  in  the 
whole  region  of  the  Euphrates.*  From  far  and  near  tha 
Asiatics  flocked  in  crowds  to  the  banner  of  the  kings,  who 
fiunmoned  them  to  protect  the  East  and  its  gods  from  the 
Impious  foreigners.  But  facts  had  shown  not  only  that  the 
inero  assemblage  of  enormous  hosts  was  of  little  avail,  but 
that  the  troops  really  capable  of  marching  and  fighting 
were  by  their  very  incorporation  in  such  a  mass  rendered 
useless  and  involved  in  the  general  ruin.  Mithradates 
■ought  above  all  to  develop  the  arm  which  was  at  once 
weakest  among  the  Occidentals  and  strongest  among  the 
Asiatics,  the  cavalry ;  in  the  army  newly  formed  by  him 
half  of  the  force  was  mounted.  For  the  ranks  of  the  in- 
&ntry  he  carefully  selected,  out  of  the  mass  of  recruits 
called  forth  or  volunteering,  those  fit  for  service,  and  caused 
them  to  be  drilled  by  his  Pontic  officers.  The  considerable 
army,  however,  which  soon  assembled  under  the  banner  of 
the  great  king  was  destined  not  to  measure  its  strength  with 
the  Roman  veterans  on  the  first  chance  field  of  battle,  but 
to  confine  itself  to  defence  and  petty  warfare.  Mithradates 
had  conducted  the  last  war  in  his  empire  on  the  system  of 
constantly  retreating  and  avoiding  battle ;  similar  tactics 
were  adopted  on  this  occasion,  and  Armenia  proper  was 
destined  as  the  theatre  of  war — the  hereditary  land  of  Ti« 
granes,  still  wholly  untouched  by  the  enemy,  and  excellent 
ly  adapted  for  this  sort  of  warfere  both  by  its  physical 
character  and  by  the  patriotism  of  its  inhabitants, 
n.  The  year  686  found  Lucullus  in  a  position  i.  f 

*  CSoero  (Dt  Imp,  JPomp,  9,  28)  hardly  means  any  other  than  onf 
•f  the  rich  temples  of  the  province  Elymais,  whither  the  predator} 
•qpeditk>ns  of  the  Syrian  and  Parthian  kings  were  regularly  directed! 
(Strabo,  xvi.  744 ;  Polyb.  xzxl.  11 ;  1  Maccab.  6,  Ac.),  and  probabb 
this  as  the  best  known ;  on  no  account  can  the  allusion  be  to  the  teu 
fis  of  Comana  or  any  shrine  at  all  in  the  kingdom  of  Pontus. 
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difficulty  which  daily  assumed  a  more  dangerous  aspeol. 
DisMttitfius  ^^  spite  of  his  brilliant  victories,  people  is 
^cuiiuiiii  I^™^  ^^'«re  not  at  all  satisfied  with  him.  The 
•ad*inthe  Senate  felt  the  arbitrary  nature  of  his  conduct ; 
»««y-  the  capitalist  party,  sorely  offended  by  him,  set 

iJl  means  of  intrigue  and  corruption  at  work  to  effect  hi& 
recall.  Daily  the  Forum  echoed  with  just  and  unjust  com- 
plaints regarding  the  foolhardy,  the  covetous,  the  un-BiO 
man,  the  traitorous  general.  The  senate  so  far  yielded  to 
the  complaints  regarding  the  union  of  such  unlimited  powei 
—two  'ordinary  governorships  and  an  important  extraordi- 
nary command — in  the  hands  of  such  a  man  as  to  assign 
the  province  of  Asia  to  one  of  the  praetors,  and  the  prov* 
ince  of  Cilicia  along  with  three  newly-raised  legions  to  the 
consul  Quintus  Marcius  Rex,  and  to  restrict  the  general  to 
the  command  against  Mithradates  and  Tigranes. 

These  accusations  springing  up  against  the  general  in 
Rome  found  a  dangerous  echo  in  the  soldiers'  quarters  on 
the  Iris  and  on  the  Tigris ;  and  the  more  so  that  several 
officers  including  the  general's  own  brother-in-law,  Publius 
Clodius,  worked  upon  the  soldiers  with  this  view.  The 
report  beyond  doubt  designedly  circulated  by  these,  that 
Lucullus  now  thought  of  combining  with  the  Ponti>Ar^ 
nienian  war  an  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  augmented 
the  exasperation  of  the  troops. 

But  while  the  troublesome  temper  of  the  government 
and  of  the  soldiers  thus  threatened  the  victori- 
r.inoesiato  ous  general  with  recall  and  mutiny,  he  himself 
'°^*^"**  continued  like  a  desperate  gambler  to  increase 
bis  stake  and  his  risk.  He  did  not  march  against  the  Pai> 
thians ;  but  when  Tigranes  showed  himself  neither  ready 
to  make  peace  nor  disposed^  according  to  the  wish  of  Lu- 
cullus^ to  risk  a  second  pitched  battle,  Lucullus  resolved  to 
advance  from  Tigranocerta,  through  the  difficult  mountain* 
country  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the' lake  of  Van,  into 
the  valley  of  the  eastern  Euphrates  (or  the  Arsdnias,  now 
Myrad-Cha'i),  and  thence  into  that  of  the  Araxcs,  where,  on 
the  northern  slope  of  Ararat,  lay  Artaxata  the  capital  of 
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Armenia  proper,  with  the  hereditary  castle  and  the  harem 
of  the  king.  He  hoped,  by  threatening  the  king's  hercdi* 
tary  reaidence,  to  compel  him  to  fight  either  on  the  way  or 
at  any  rate  before  Artaxata.  It  was  inevitably  necessary  to 
leave  behind  a  division  at  Tigranocerta  ;  and,  as  the  n^arch* 
ing  army  conld  not  possibly  be  further  reduced,  no  course 
was  left  but  to  weaken  the  position  in  Pontus  and  to  sum 
tnon  troops  thenoe  to  Tigranocerta.  The  main  difficulty, 
however,  was  the  shortness  of  the  Armenian  summer,  so 
inconvenient  for  military  enterprises.  On  the  table-land 
of  Armenia,  which  lies  5,000  feet  and  more  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  the  com  at  Erzeroum  only  germinates  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  the  winter  sets  in  with  the  harvest 
in  September ;  Artaxata  had  to  be  reached  and  the  cam- 
paign had  to  be  ended  in  four  months  at  the  utmost. 

At  midsummer,  686,  Lucullus  set  out  from  Tigrano- 
certa, and — passing  doubtless  through  the  val- 
ley of  the  Karasu,  a  stream  flowing  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  to  join  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Euphrates, 
the  only  valley  which  connects  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia 
with  the  table-land  of  interior  Armenia — arrived  on  the 
plateau  of  Musch  and  at  the  Euphrates.  The  march  went 
on — amidfit  constant  and  very  troublesome  skirmishing 
with  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  especially  with  the  mounted 
archers — slowly,  but  without  material  hindrance ;  and  the 
passage  of  the  Euphrates,  which  was  seriously  defended  by 
the  Armenian  cavalry,  was  secured  by  a  successful  cngago- 
ment ;  the  Armenian  in&ntry  showed  itself  but  the  attempt 
to  involve  it  in  the  conflict  did  no!;  succeed,  llius  the 
army  readied  the  table-land,  properly  so  called,  of  Ar- 
menia, and  continued  its  march  into  the  unknown  c(  ui  try 
They  hsl  suffered  no  actual  misfortune;  but  the  mere  in 
svitabl?  retardation  of  the  march  by  the  difficulties  of  the 
ground  and  the  horsemen  of  the  enemy  was  itself  a  very 
serious  disadvantage.  Long  before  they  had  reached  Ar^ 
laxata,  winter  set  in ;  and  when  the  Italian  soldiers  saw 
snow  aid  ice  around  them,  the  bow  of  military  discij  in< 
tbat  hai  been  fat  too  tightly  stretched  gave  way. 
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A  formal  mutiny  compelled  the  general  to  order  a  r» 

tri^aty  >vhich   he   effected   with   his  usual  skill 

Lao^M  fm     ^ jjgj^  jjg  jjg^  safely  reached  the  plain  where  tlit 

JJJSr*"         season  still  permitted  farther  operations,  Lucul* 

lus  crossed  the  Tigris,  and  thi*ew  himself  witk 

the  mass  of  his  army  on  Nisibis,  the  capital  of  Armeniaik 

Mesopotamia.     The  great  king,  rendered  wiser 

Qjgtare  of      ^y  ^^  experience  acquired  before  Tigranocerta^ 

lefb  the  city  to  itself:  notwithstanding  its  brave 

defence  it  was  stormed  in  a  dark,  rainy  night  by  the  besicg-. 

ers,  iond  the  army  of  Lucullus  found  there  booty  not  less 

ample  and  winter-quarters  no  less   comfortable  than  the 

year  before  in  Tigranocerta. 

But,  meanwhile,  the  whole  weight  of  the  enemy's  offen- 
sive fell  on  the  weak  Roman  divisions  lefl  behind 
PoStDwind  1^  Pontus  and  at  Tigranocerta.  Tigranes  coni- 
J^^f^°"  pel  led  the  Roman  commander  of  the  latter 
corps,  Lucius  Fannius — the  same  who  had  for- 
merly been  the  medium  of  communication  between  Serto- 
rius  and  Mithradates  (p.  70,  80) — to  throw  himself  into  a 
fortress,  and  kept  him  beleaguered  there.  Mithradates  ad« 
vanced  into  Pontus  with  4,000  Armenian  horsemen  and 
4,000  of  his  own,  and  as  liberator  and  avenger  summoned 
the  nation  to  rise  against  the  common  foe.  All  joined 
him  ;  the  scattered  Roman  soldiers  were  everywhere  seized 
and  put  to  death  :  when  Hadrianus,  the  Roman  command- 
ant  in  Pontus  (p.  78),  led  his  troops  against  him,  the  former 
mercenaries  of  the  king  and  the  numerous  natives  of  Pon- 
tus following  the  army  as  slaves  made  common  cause  with 
the  enemy.  For  two  successive  days  the  unequal  conflict 
lasted  ;  it  was  only  the  circumstance  that  the  king  af\cr  re 
ceiving  two  wounds  had  to  be  carried  off  from  the  field  o( 
battle,  which  gave  the  Roman  commander  the  opportunity 
of  breaking  off  the  virtually  lost  battle,  and  throwing  him 
self  with  the  small  remnant  of  his  troops  into  Cabira 
Another  of  Lucullus'  lieutenants  who  accidentally  cam* 
into  this  region,  the  resolute  Triarius,  again  gathered  round 
him  a  body  of  troops  and  fought  a  successful  engagement 
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with  the  king ;  but  he  was  much  too  weak  tc  expel  bin 
afresh  from  Pontic  soil,  and  had  to  acquiesce  while  the  king 
took  up  winter-quarters  in  Comana. 

So  the  spring  of  687  came  on.    The  reunion  of  the 

army  in  Nisibis,  the  idleness  of  winter-quarters, 
WmVbmt^  the  frequent  absence  of  the  general ,  had  mean* 
j^J^  while  increased  the  insubordination  of  the  troops ; 

not  only  did  they  vehemently  demaiid  to  be  led 
back,  but  it  was  already  tolerably  evident  that,  if  the  gene- 
ral refused  to  lead  them  home,  they  would  break  up  of 
themselves.  The  supplies  were  scanty ;  Fannius  and  Tri- 
arius,  in  their  distress,  sent  the  most  urgent  entreaties  to 
the  general  to  furnish  aid.  With  a  heavy  heart  Lucullus 
resolved  to  yield  to  necessity,  to  give  up  Nisibis  and  Ti- 
gtanocerta,  and,  renouncing  all  the  brilliant  hopes  of  his 
Armenian  expedition,  to  return  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Euphrates.  Fannius  was  relieved  ;  but  in  Pontus  the  help 
was  too  late.  Triarius,  not  strong  enough  to  fight  with 
Mithradates,  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  at  Gaziura 
(T\irksal  on  the  Iris,  to  the  west  of  Tokat),  while  the  bag- 
gage was  left  behind  at  Dadasa.  But  when  Mithradates 
laid  siege  to  the  latter  place,  the  Roman  soldiers,  apprehen- 
aive  for  their  property,  compelled  their  leader  to  leave  his 
secure  position,  and  to  give  battle  to  the  king  between 
Gaasiura  and  Ziela  (Zilleh)  on  the  Scotian  heights. 

What  Triarius  had  foreseen,  occurred.     In  spite  of  the 

stoutest  resistance  the  wing  which  the  king  com- 
§^[J^^  manded  in  person  broke  the  Roman  line  and 
1^^"*        huddled   the   infantry    together   into  a  clayey 

ravine,  where  it  could  make  neither  a  forward 
,  DOT  a  lateral  movement  and  was  cut  to  pieces  without  pity. 
The  king  indeed  was  dangerously  wounded  by  a  Roman 
fcntiurion,  who  sacriiic<!d  his  life  lor  it ;  but  the  defeat  was 
Dot  ihe  less  complete.  The  Roman  camp  was  taken ;  the 
flower  of  the  infantry,  and  almost  all  the  staff  and  subaltern 
officers,  strewed  the  ground ;  the  dead  were  lefb  ying  un* 
buried  on  the  field  of  battle,  and,  when  Lucullus  arrived  ob 
the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  he  learned  the  defeat  not 
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from  his  own  soldiers,  but  through  tiie  reports  of  the  ha 
tives. 

Along  with  this  defeat  came  the  outbreak  of  the  milt 
tary  conspiracy.    At  this  very  time  news  ar 
tbeMo^  rived  from  Rome  that  the  people  had  resolved 

*^"'  to  grant  a  discharge  to  the  soldiers  whose  legal 

term  of  serrice  had  expired,  to  wit,  to  the  Flmbrians,  and 
to  entrust  the  chi^  command  in  Pontus  and  Bithynia  to 
one  of  the  consuls  of  the  current  year :  the  successor  of 
Lacullus,  the  consul  Manius  Acilius  Glabrio,  had  already 
landed  in  Asia  Minor.  The  disbanding  of  the  bravest  and 
most  turbulent  legions  and  the  recall  of  the  commander-in* 
chief,  in  connection  with  the  impression  produced  by  the 
defeat  of  Ziela,  dissolved  all  the  bonds  of  authority  in  the 
army  just  when  the  general  had  most  urgent  need  of  their 
aid.  Near  Talaura  in  Lesser  Armenia  he  confronted  the 
Pontic  troops,  at  whose  head  Tigranes*  son-in-law,  MithnUi 
dates  of  Media,  had  already  engaged  the  Romans  succesa- 
Ailly  in  a  cavalry  conflict ;  the  main  force  of  the  great  king 
was  advancing  to  the  same  point  from  Armenia.  Luoullut 
sent  to  Quintus  Marcius  the  new  governor  of  Cilicia,  who 
had  just  arrived  on  the  way  to  his  province  with  three 
legions  in  Lycaonia,  to  ask  him  for  aid ;  Marcius  declared 
that  his  soldiers  refused  to  march  to  Armenia.  He  sent  to 
Glabrio  with  the  request  that  he  would  take  up  the  supreme 
command  committed  to  him  by  the  people;  Glabrio  showed 
still  less  inclination  to  undertake  this  task,  which  had  now 
become  so  difficult  and  hazardous.  Lucullus,  compelled  to 
retain  the  command,  with  the  view  of  not  being  obliged  to 
fight  nt  Talaura  against  the  Armenian  and  the  Pontic  armiea 
conjoined,  ordered  a  movement  against  the  advancing  Ar^ 
ntenians. 

The  soldiers  obeyed   the   order  to  march ;  but,  whea 

they  reached  the  point  where  the  routes  to  Ar* 

irwtto  menia  and  Cappadocia  diverged,  the  bulk  of  the 

*°"'     army  took  the  latter,  and  proceeded  to  the  prov 

ince  of  Asia.     There  the  Firabrians  demanded  their  im« 

mediate  discharge;  and  although  they  desisted  from  thif 
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«i  the  urgent  entreaty  of  the  oommaDdcF-in-chief  and  the 
other  corps,  they  yet  persevered  in  their  purp  »se  of  dis* 
banding  if  the  winter  should  come  on  without  an  enemy 
confronting  them  ;  which  accordingly  was  the  case.  Miih« 
ndfttes  not  only  occupied  once  more  almost  his  whole  kiofi^ 
dom,  but  his  cavalry  ranged  over  all  Cappad%icia  and  as 
fiur  as  Bithynia ;  king  Ariobarzanes  sought  help  equally  la 
▼am  fiom  Quintus  Mardus,  from  Lucullus,  and  from  Glap 
brio.  It  was  a  strange,  almost  incredible  issue  for  a  war 
conducted  in  a  manner  so  glorious.  If  we  look  merely  to 
military  achievements,  bardly  any  other  Roman  general 
accomplished  so  much  with  so  trifling  means  as  LuouUus ; 
d»e  talent  and  the  fortune  of  Sulla  seemed  to  have  devolved 
on  this  his  disciple.  That  under  the  circumstances  the 
Roman  army  should  have  returned  from  Armenia  to  Asia 
Minor  uninjured,  is  a  military  miracle  which,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  &r  excels  the  retreat  of  Xenophon ;  and,  al- 
though mainly  doubtless  to  be  explained  by  the  jsolidity  of 
Uie  Roman,  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  Oriental,  system  of 
war,  it  at  all  events  secures  to  the  leader  of  this  expedition 
an  honourable  name  in  the  foremost  rank  of  men  of  mili- 
tary capacity.  If  the  name  of  Lucullus  is  not  usually  in- 
vaded among  these,  it  is  to  all  appearance  simply  owing  to 
the  £u!t  that  no  narrative  of  his  campaigns  whidi  is  in  a 
military  point  of  view  even  tolerable  has  come  down  to  us, 
and  to  the  circumstance  that  in  everything,  and  particularly 
in  war,  nothing  is  taken  into  account  but  the  final  result ; 
and  this,  in  reality,  was  equivalent  to  a  complete  defeat. 
Through  the  last  unfortunate  turn  of  things,  and  principally 
through  the  mutiny  of  the  soldiers,  all  the  results  of  an 
■eight  years'  war  had  been  lost;  in  the  m; inter  of 
^^  687-688  the  Romans  again  stood  exactly  at  the 

SMue  spot  as  in  the  winter  of  679-680. 
Tlie  maritime  war  against  the  pirates,  which  began  at 
WkrwUb        ^^®   same   time   with  the   continerita    war   and 
ik«plxt^«       ^gjg  njj  along  roost  closely  connected  with   it, 
yielded  no  better  results.    It  has  been  already  nien- 
»^  tioned  (p.  71)  that  the  senate  in  680  adopted   the 
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judicious  resolution  to  entrust  the  task  of  clearing  thi 
seas  from  the  corsairs  to  a  single  admiral  in  supreme  oom- 
mand,  Uie  praetor  Marcus  Antonius.     But  at  the  very  oo^ 

Bet  thr^'  had  made  an  utter  mistake  in  the  choice  of  the 

* 

ceader ;  or  rather  those  who  had  carriexl  this  measure,  to 
appropriate  in  itself,  had  not  taken  into  account  that  in  the 
senate  all  personal  .questions  were  decided  .by  ^the  influence 
of  Cethegus  (p.  18)  and  similar  coterie-considerations.  They 
had  moreover  neglected  to  furnish  the  admiral  of  their 
choice  with  money  and  ships  in  a  manner  befitting  his  oom* 
prehensive  task,  so  that  with  his  enormous  requisition!  he 
was  almost  as  burdensome  to  the  provincials  whom  he  b^ 
friended  as  were  the  corsairs.  The  results  were  conr& 
spending.  In  the  Campauian  waters  the  fleet  of  Antonius 
captured  a  number  of  piratical  vessels.  But  an  engagement 
took  place  with  the  Cretans,  who  had  entered  into  friend- 
ship and  alliance  with  the  pirates  and  abruptly  rejected  his 
demand  that  they  should  desist  from  such  fellowship ;  and 
the  chains,  with  which  the  foresight  of  Antonius  had  pro- 
vided his  vessels  for  the  puipose  of  placing  the  captive 
buccaneers  in  irons,  served  to  fasten  the  quaestor  and  the 
other  Roman  prisoners  to  the  masts  of  the  captured  Roman 
ships,  when  the  Cretai^  generals  Lasthenes  and  Panares 
steered  back  in  triumph  to  Cydonia  from  the  naval  combel 
in  which  they  had  engaged  the  Romans  ofl*  their  island. 
Antonius,  after  having  squandered  immense  sums  and  ac- 
complished not  the  slightest  result  by  his  inconsiderate 
mode  of  warfare,  died  in  683  at  Crete,  The 
bad  success  of  his  expedition,  the  costliness  of 
building  a  fleet,  and  the  repugnance  of  the  oligarchy  to  con* 
fcr  any  powei-s  of  a  more  comprehensive  kind  on  the  magis- 
iratep^  led  them,  afler  the  practical  termination  of  this  en- 
terprise by  Antonius'  death,  to  make  no  farther  nomination 
of  an  admiral  in  chief,  and  to  revert  to  the  old  system  of 
leaving  each  governor  to  look  afler  the  suppression  ot 
piracy  in  his  own  province :  the  fleet  equippe«l  by  LucuUui 
for  instaice  (p.  75)  was  actively  employed  for  this  purpoM 
in  the  Aegean  sea. 
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So  far  however  as  the  Cretans  were  concerned,  a  d]» 
grace  like  that  endured  off  Cydonia  seemed  even 
to  the  degenerate  Romans  of  this  age  as  if  it 
oould  be  answered  only  by  a  declaration  of  war.  Yet  the 
Cretan  envoys,  who  in  the  year  684  appeared  in 
Rome  soliciting  that  the  prisoners  might  be 
taken  back  and  the  old  alliance  re-established,  had  almost 
obtained  a  favourable  decree  of  the  senate ;  what  the  whole 
corporation  termed  a  disgrace,  the  individual  senator  was 
ready  to  sell  for  a  substantial  price.  It  was  not  till  a  forma) 
resolution  of  the  senate  rendered  the  loans  of  the  Cretan 
envoys  among  the  Roman  bankers  non-actionable— that  is, 
not  until  the  senate  had  incapacitated  itself  for  undergoing 
bribery — ^that  a  decree  passed  to  the  effect  that  the  Cretan 
communities,  if  they  wished  to  avoid  war,  should  hand  over 
not  only  the  Roman  deserters  but  the  authors  of  the  out> 
rage  perpetrated  off  Cydonia — ^the  leaders  Lasthenes  and 
Panares— -to  the  Romans  for  befitting  punishment,  should 
deliver  up  all  ships  and  boats  of  four  or  more  oars,  should 
furnish  400  hostages,  and  should  pay  a  fine  of  4,000  talents 
(£975,000).  When  the  envoys  declared  that  they  were  not 
empowered  to  enter  into  such  terms,  one  of  the  consuls  of 
the  next  year  was  appointed  to  depart  on  the  expiry  of  hia 
ofik^al  term  for  Crete,  in  order  either  to  receive  there  what 
was  demanded  or  to  b^n  the  war. 

Aacordingly  in  686  the  proconsul   Quintus  Metellus 
appeared  in  the  Cretan  waters.     The  communi- 
sm^        ties  of  the  island,  with  the  larger  towns  Gor- 
^Jj**  tynas*  Cnossas,  Cydonia  at  their  head,  were  r^ 

solved  rather  to  defend  themselves  in  arms  thar 
to  submit  to  those  excessive  demands.  The  Cretans  were  a 
li?£uious  and  degenerate  people  (iil.  87),  with  whose  public 
and  private  existence  piracy  was  as  intimately  associated  as 
robbery  with  the  commonwealth  of  the  ActDlians ;  but 
they  resembled  the  Aetolians  in  valour  as  in  many  other 
respects,  and  accordingly  these  two  were  the  only  Greek 
oommunltiee  that  waged  a  courageous  and  honourable  strug- 
gle for  independence.  At  Cydonia,  where  Metellus  landed 
Vol.  IV.- 


Wi  H^le  aftiu  fihiOan  Re^Uyraium.     [Bm  ▼. 

SB  'liiree  legions,  a  Ci^un  army  of  24/)00  men  under  La» 
dbsips  and  Panares  wu  ready  to  receire  him ;  a  battle  took 
pidce  in  the  op«>n  fi^id,  m  wbi.^  the  rictory  after  a  hard 
xm^^  remained  with  the  Romans.  Nevertheless  tha 
v^ans  Lade  defiance  from  behind  their  walb  to  the  Roman 
zeneral ;  Metellns  had  to  make  op  his  mind  to  besiege  them 
•n  flocf  esuion.  First  Cydonia,  in  which  the  remains  of  ths 
beacen  army  had  taken  refuge,  was  after  a  long  siege  suiw 
r»ni^»^  by  Panares  in  return  for  the  promise  of  a  free 
depart.: re  f>r  himself.  I^asthenes,  who  had  escaped  from 
the  co.tn,  had  to  be  besieged  a  second  time  in  Cnossus; 
and,  when  this  fortress  also  was  on  the  point  of  filling,  he 
dieatroyed  Its  treasures  and  escaped  once  more  to  places 
which  Mill  continued  their  defence,  such  as  Lyctus,  Eleu- 
thcma,  and  others.  Two  years  (686,  687) 
elapsed,  before  Metellus  became  master  of  the 
whole  island  and  the  last  spot  of  free  Greek  soil  thereby 
passed  under  the  control  of  the  dominant  Romans;  the 
Cretan  ojm  muni  ties,  as  they  were  the  first  of  all  Greek 
commonwealths  to  develop  the  free  urban  constitution  and 
the  dominion  of  the  sea,  were  also  to  be  the  last  of  all  the 
Crreek  rrjaritiine  states  formerly  filling  the  Mediterranean 
to  succumb  to  the  Roman  continental  power. 

All  the  legal  conditions  were  fulfilled  for  celebrating 

another  of  the  usual  pompous  triumphs;   the 

!•  tik«  M«di-    gens  of  the  Metelli  could  add  to  its  Macedonian, 


Numidian,  Dalmatian,  Balearic  titles  with  equal 
right  the  new  title  of  Creticus,  and  Rome  possessed  another 
name  of  pride.  Nevertheless  the  power  of  the  Romans  in 
the  Mediterranean  was  never  lower,  that  of  the  corsairs 
never  higher  than  in  those  years.  Well  might  the  Cilicians 
and  Cretans  of  the  seas,  who  are  said  to  have  numbered  at 
this  time  1,000  ships,  mock  the  Isauricus  and  the  Creticus, 
and  their  empty  victories.  With  what  efiect  the  pirates 
interfered  in  the  Mithradatic  war,  and  how  the  obstinate 
resistance  of  the  Pontic  maritime  towns  derived  its  best 
reso  ir(*es  from  the  c^^rsair-state,  has  been  already  related. 
But  that  state  transacted  business  on  a  hardly  less  grand 
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Male  on  its  own  behoof.  Almost  under  the  ejes  of  the 
fleet  of  Lucullus,  the  pirate  Athenodorus  sur 
prised  in  685  the  island  of  Delos,  destroyed  its 
fiur-fiuned  shrines  and  temples,  and  carried  off  the  whole 
population  into  slavery.  Xhe  island  Lipara  near  Sicily  paid 
to  the  pirates  a  fixed  tribute  annually,  to  remain  exempt 
from  like  attacks.  Another  pirate  chief  Heracleon  do- 
stroyed  in  682  the  squadron  equipped  in  Sicily 
against  him,  and  ventured  with  no  more  than 
f^ur  open  boats  to  sail  into  the  harbour  of  Syracuse.  Two 
years  later  his  colleague  Pyrganion  even  landed  at  the  same 
port^  established  himself  there  and  sent  forth  flying  parties 
into  the  island,  till  the  Roman  governor  at  last  compelled 
him  to  re-embark.  People  grew  at  length  quite  accustomed 
to  the  fiict  that  all  the  provinces  equipped  squadrons  and 
raised  coast-guards,  or  were  at  any  rate  taxed  for  both ;  and 
yet  the  pirates  appeared  to  plunder  the  provinces  with  as 
much  r^ularity  as  the  Roman  governors.  But  even  the 
sacred  soil  of  Italy  was  now  no  longer  respected  by  the 
shameless  transgressors  :  from  Croton  they  carried  off  with 
them  the  temple-treasures  of  the  Lacinian  Hera ;  they  land- 
ed in  Brundisium,  Misenum,  Caieta,  in  the  Etruscan  ports, 
even  in  Ostia  itself;  they  seized  the  most  eminent  Roman 
oflicers  as  captives,  among  others  the  admiral  of  the  Cilician 
army  and  two  praetors  with  their  whole  retinue,  with  the 
dreaded /a«ce«  themselves  and  all  the  insignia  of  their  dig- 
nity ;  they  carried  away  from  a  villa  at  Misenum  the  very 
sister  of  the  Roman  admiral-in-chief  Antonius,  who  was 
sent  forth  to  annihilate  the  pirates ;  they  destroyed  in  the 
port  of  Ostia  the  Roman  war  fleet  equipped  agaiust  them 
and  commanded  by  a  consul.  The  Latin  husbandman,  the 
traveller  on  the  Appian  highway,  the  genteel  visitor  at  the 
terrestrial  paradise  of  Baiae  were  no  lunger  secure  of  their 
property  or  their  life  for  a  single  moment ;  all  traflic  and 
all  intercourse  were  suspended  ;  the  most  dreadful  scarcity 
prevailed  in  Italy,  and  especially  in  the  capital,  which  sub- 
sisted on  transmarine  corn.  The  contemporary  world  and 
hbtory  indulge  freely  in  complaints  of  the  insupportable 
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distress ;   in  this  case  the  epithet  may  have  bocn  appro 
priate. 

Wo  have  already  described  how  the  senate  restored  by 

Sulla  carried  out  its  guardianship  of  the  frontier 

dittuvb-  in  Macedonia,  its  disc^line  over  the  client  kingf 


of  Asia  Minor,  its  marine  police;  the  results 
were  nowhere  satisfactory.  Nor  did  better  success  attend 
the  government  in  another  and  perhaps  even  more  urgent 
matter,  the  supervision  of  the  provincial,  and  above  all  of 
the  Italian,  proletariate.  The  gangrene  of  a  slave-proletari- 
ate gnawed  at  the  vitals  of  all  the  states  of  antiquity,  and 
the  more  so,  the  more  vigorously  they  had  risen  and  pros- 
pered  ;  for  the  power  and  riches  of  the  state  regularly  led, 
under  the  existing  circumstances,  to  a  disproportionate  in- 
crease of  the  body  of  slaves.  Kome  naturally  suffered 
more  severely  from  this  cause  than  any  other  state  of  anti« 
quity..  Even  the  government  of  the  sixth  century  had  beer 
under  the  necessity  of  sending  troops  against  the  gangs  of 
runaway  herdsmen  and  rural  slaves.  The  plantation  sys- 
tem, spreading  more  and  more  among  the  Italian  specula^ 
tors,  had  infmitely  incre^ised  the  dangerous  evil :  in  the  time 
of  the  Gracchan  and  Marian  crises  and  in  close  connection 
with  them  servile  revolts  had  taken  place  at  numerouf 
points  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  in  Sicily  had  even  grown 

into  two  bloody  wars  (619-022  and  652-654; 
lotlS:  (        >»•  108-106, 1 71-175).    But  the  ten  years  of  the 

rule  of  the  restoration  after  Sulla's  death  formed 
the  golden  age  both  for  the  buccaneers  at  sea  and  for  bands 
of  a  similar  character  on  land,  above  all  in  the  Italian 
peninsula,  which  had  hitherto  been  comparatively  well  regu- 
lated.  The  land  could  hardly  be  said  any  longer  to  enjoy 
peace.  In  the  capital  and  the  less  populous  districts  of  Italj 
robberies  were  of  every-day  occurrence,  murders  were  frt^ 
quent.  A  special  decree  of  the  people  was  issued — perhapf 
at  this  epoch — against  kidnapping  of  foreign  slaves  and  of 
free  men  ;  a  special  summary  action  was  about  this  time 
introduced  against  violent  deprivation  of  landed  property. 
These  crimes  %)ould  not  but  ajpear  specially  dangerous,  b» 
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cause,  while  tbej  were  usually  perpetrated  by  the  proletari* 
ate,  the  higher  'class  were  to  a  great  extent  also  concerned 
In  them  as  moral  originators  and  partakers  in  the  gain« 
The  abduction  of  men  and  of  estates  was  very  frequently 
suggested  by  the  overseers  of  the  large  estates  and  cairied 
out  by  the  gangs  of  slaves,  frequently  armed,  that  were  ool* 
lected  there :  and  many  a  man  even  of  high  respectability 
did  not  disdain  what  one  of  his  officious  slave-overseers  thus 
acquired  for  him  as  Mephistopheles  acquired  for  Faust  the 
lime-trees  of  Philemon.  The  state  of  things  is  show  n  b} 
the  aggravated  punishment  for  outrages  on  property  com- 
mitted by  armed  bands,  which  was  introduced  by  one  of  the 
better  Optimates,  Marcus  Lucullus,  as  presiding  over  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  capital  about  the 
year  676,*  with  the  express  object  of  inducing 
the  proprietors  of  large  bands  of  slaves  to  exercise  a  more 
strict  superintendence  over  them  and  thereby  avoid  the 
penalty  of  seeing  them  judicially  condemned.  Where  pil* 
lage  and  murder  were  thus  carried  on  by  order  of  the  world 
of  quality,  it  was  natural  for  these  masses  of  slaves  and 
proletarians  to  prosecute  the  same  business  on  their  own 
aeooont ;  a  spark  was  sufficient  to  set  fire  to  so  inflammable 
materialsi  and  to  convert  the  proletariate  into  an  insurreo 
tionary  army.    An  occasion  was  soon  found. 

The  gladiatorial  games,  which  now  held  the  first  rank 
among  the  popular  amusements  in  Italy,  had  led 
^^Sp.-^    to  the  institution  of  numerous  establishments, 
{2*^3^       more  especially  in  and  around  Capua,  designed 
partly  for  the  custody,  partly  for  the  training  of 
those  slaves  who  were  destined  to  kill  or  be  killed  for  the 
smusoment  of  the  sovereign  multitude.    These  were  natu- 
rally in  great  part  brave  men  captured  in  war,  who  had  not 
forgotten  that  they  had  once  foced  the  Romans  in  the  fiVtd. 
A  number  of  these  desperadoes  broke  out  of  one  of  the 
Gapuan  gladiatorial  schools  (C8l),  and  sought 
refoge  on  Mount  Vesuvius.     At  their  head  wert 


enactments  gire  rise  to  the  conception  of  robbery  as  t 
crime,  nbtle  the  older  law  comprehended  rokberj  under  theft 
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two  Celts,  who  are  designated  by  their  slave-names  Crizui 
and  Oenomaus,  and  the  Thraeian  Spartacus.  The  latter, 
^^^^       perhaps  a  scion  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Spar* 

tooids  which  attained  even  to  royal  honours  in 
its  Thraeian  home  and  in  Panticapaeuxn,  had  served  am6ng 
the  Thraeian  auxiliaries  in  the  Roman  army,  had  desertod 
and  gone  as  a  brigand  to  the  mountains,  and  had  been  ther« 
recaptured  and  destined  for  the  gladitorial  games. 

The  inroads  of  this  little  band,  numbering  at  first  only 

seventy-four  persons,  but  rapidly  swelling  by 
Twnjmtakm  concourse  from  the  surrounding  country,  sdon 
?-*p«.  became  so  troublesome  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 

rich  region  of  Campania,  that  these,  afber  having  vainly 
attempted  themselves  to  repel  them,  sought  help  against 
them  from  Rome.  A  division  of  3,000  men  hurriedly  col- 
lected appeared  under  the  leadership  of  Clodius  Glaber, 
and  occupied  the  approaches  to  Vesuvius  with  the  view  of 
starving  out  the  slaves.  But  the  brigands  in  spite  of  their 
small  number  and  their  defective  armament  had  the  bold- 
ness to  scramble  down  steep  declivities  and  to  fall  upon  the 
Roman  posfis  ;  and  when  the  wretched  militia  saw  the  little 
band  of  desperadoes  unexpectedly  assail  them,  they  took  to 
their  heels  and  fled  on  all  sides.  This  first  success  procured 
for  the  robbers  arms  and  large  accessions  to  their  ranks. 
Although  even  now  a  great  portion  of  them  carried  nothing 
but  pointed  clubs,  the  new  and  stronger  division  of  the 
militia — two  legions  under  the  praetor  Publius  Yarinius— 
which  advanced  from  Rome  into  Campania,  found  them  en- 
camped almost  like  a  regular  army  in  the  plain.  Varinius 
had  a  difficult  position.  His  militia,  compelled  to  bivouao 
opposite  the  enemy,  were  severely  weakened  by  the  damp 
autumn  weather  and  the  diseases  which  it  engendered  ;  and. 
worse  than  the  epidemics,  cowardice  and  insubordination 
thinned  the  ranks.  At  the  very  outset  one  of  his  divisions 
broke  up  entirely,  so  that  the  fugitives  did  not  &11  back  on 
the  main  corps,  but  went  straight  home.  Thereupon,  when 
the  order  was  given  to  advance  against  tlte  enemy's  eii> 
trenchments  and  attark  thom,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
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troops  refused  to  comply  with  it.  Nevertheless  Variniui 
set  out  with  those  who  kept  their  ground  against  the  rob 
ber^band ;  but  it  was  no  longer  to  be  found  where  he  sought 
it.  It  had  broken  up  in  the  deepest  silence  and  had  turned 
to  the  south  towards*  Picentia  (Vicenza  near  Amalii),  where 
Varinius  overtook  it,  but  could  not  prevent  it  from  retiring 
over  the  Silarus  to  the  interior  of  Lucania,  the  chosen  land 
of  shepherds  and  robbers.  Varinius  followed  thither,  and 
there  at  length  the  despised  enemy  arrayed  themselves  for 
battle.  All  the  circumstances  under  which  the  combat  took 
place  were  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Romans :  the  soldiers^ 
vehemently  as  they  had  demanded  battle  a  little  before, 
fought  ill ;  Varinius  was  completely  vanquished  ;  his  horse 
and  the  insignia  of  his  official  dignity  fell  with  the  Roman 
camp  itself  into  the  enemy's  hand.  The  south-Italian  slaves, 
especially  the  brave  half-savage  herdsmen,  flocked  in  crowds 
to  the  banner  of  the  deliverers  who  had  so  unexnectedly 
appeared ;  according  to  the  most  moderate  estimates  the 
number  of  armed  insurgents  rose  to  40,000  men.  Cam- 
pania, just  evacuated,  was  speedily  reoccupied,  and  the  Ro- 
man corps  which  was  left  behind,  there  under  Gaius  Tho- 
ranius,  the  quaestor  of  Varinius,  was  broken  and  destroyed. 
In  the  whole  south  and  south-west  of  Italy  the  open  country 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  victorious  bandit-chiefs ;  even  con- 
siderable *owns,  such  as  Consentia  in  the  Bruttian  country, 
Thurii  and  Metapontum  in  Lucania,  Nola  and  Nuceria  in 
Campania,  were  stormed  by  them,  and  suffered  all  the 
atrocities  which  victorious  barbarians  could  inflict  on  de- 
fenceless civilized  men,  and  unshackled  slaves  on  their 
former  masters.  That  a  conflict  like  this  should  be  alto- 
gether abnormal  and  more  a  massacre  than  a  war,  wiu>  un- 
happily a  matter  of  course :  the  masters  duly  crucified 
every  captured  slave;  the  slaves  naturally  killed  their 
prisoners  also,  or  with  still  more  sarcastic  retaliation  even 
compelled  their  Roman  captives  to  slaughter  each  other  in 
gladiatorial  sport;  as  was  subsequently  done  with  three 
hundred  of  them  at  the  obsequies  of  a  robberK»ptaiii  whc 
bad  fallen  in  combat. 


/* 
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In  Rome  people  were  with  reason  apprehensive  as  tc 
the  destructive  power  of  a  conflagration  which  was  daily 
spreading.     It  was  resolved  next  year  (682)  to 
ermtvio-       ^^^  ^0^^  consuls  against  the  formidable  leaden 
g^ijSa       ®^  *^®  g®*^-    '^®  praetor  Quintus  Arrius,  a 
lieutenant  of  the  consul  Lucius  Gellius,  actually 
succeeded  in  seizing  and  destroying  at  Mount  Garganus  in 
Apulia  the  Celtic  band,  which  under  Crixus  had  separated 
from  the  mass  of  the  robber-army  and  was  levying  contri- 
butions for  itself.     But  Spartacus  achieved  all  the  moie 
brilliant  victories  in  the  Apennines  and  in  northern  Italy, 
where  first  the  consul  Gnaeus  Lentulus  who  had  thought  to 
surround  and  capture  the  robbers,  then  his  colleague  G^liius 
and  the  so  recently  victorious  praetor  Arrius,  and  lastly  at 
Mutina  the  governor  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  Gaius 
Cassius  (consul  G81)  and  the  praetor  Gnaeus 
Manlius,  one  afler  another  succumbed  to  his  blows.     The 
scarcely  armed  gangs  of  slaves  were  the   terror  of  the 
legions ;  the  series  of  defeats  recalled  the  first  years  of  the 
Hannibalic  war. 

What  might  have  come  of  it,  had  the  national  kings 
from  the  mountains  of  Auvergne  or  of  the  Bal- 
^JSJJjJ^*^  kan,  and  not  runaway  gladiatorial  slaves,  been 
LDBurraito.  **  ^^®  heji^  of  the  victorious  bands,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  ;  as  it  was,  the  movement  remained 
notwithstanding  its  brilliant  victories  a  rising  of  robbers, 
and  succumbed  less  to  the  superior  force  of  its  opponents 
than  to  internal  discord  and  the  want  of  regular  plan.  The 
^mity  in  confronting  the  common  foe,  which  was  so  remark- 
ably conspicuous  in  the  earlier  servile  wars  of  Sicily,  was 
wanting  in  this  Italian  war — a  difference  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that,  while  the  Sicilian  slaves  found  a  quasi-national 
point  of  union  in  the  common  Syrohellenism,  the  Italian 
slaves  were  separated  into  the  two  bodies  of  Helleno-Bar* 
baiians  and  Celto-Germans.  The  rupture  between  the 
Celtic  Crixus  and  the  Thracian  Spartacus — Oenomaus  had 
fallen  in  one  of  the  earliest  conflicts — and  other  similar 
quarrels  hindered  them  from  turning  the  successes  achieved 
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to  good  acoonot^  and  procured  for  the  Romans  several  im 
porta nt  victories.  But  the  ^wuit  of  a  definite  plan  and  aim 
produced  &r  more  injurious  effects  on  the  enterprise  than 
the  insubordination  of  Uie  Celto-Germans.  Spartacua 
doubtless — to  judge  by  the  little  which  we  learn  regarding 
that  remarkable  man — stood  in  this  respect  above  his  party. 
Along  with  his  strategic  ability  he  displayed  no  ordinary 
talent  for  organization,  as  indeed  from  the  very  outset  the 
uprightness  with  which  he  presided  over  his  band  and  dis- 
tributed the  spoil  had  directed  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  to 
him  quite  as  much  at  least  as  his  valour.  To  remedy  the 
severely  felt  want  of  cavalry  and  of  arms,  he  tried  with  the 
help  of  the  herds  of  horses  seized  in  Lower  Italy  to  train 
and  discipline  a  cavalry,  and,  so  soon  as  he  got  the  port  of 
Thurii  into  his  hands,  to  procure  from  that  quarter  iron  and 
copper,  doubtless  through  the  medium  of  the  pirates.  But 
he  was  unable  in  the  main  to  induce  the  wild  hordes  whom 
he  led  to  pursue  any  definite  ulterior  aims.  Gladly  would 
he  have  checked  the  frantic  orgies  of  cruelty,  in  which  the 
robbers  indulged  on  the  capture  of  towns,  and  which  formed 
tlie  chief  reason  why  no  Italian  city  voluntarily  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  insui^ents ;  but  the  obedience  which 
the  bandit-chief  found  in  battle  ceased  with  the  victory,  and 
his  representations  and  entreaties  were  in  vain.  Afler  the 
victories  obtained  in  the  Apennines  in  682  the 
slave  army  was  free  to  move  in  any  direction, 
Spartacus  himself  is  said  to  have  intended  to  cross  the 
Alps,  with  a  view  to  open  to  himself  and  his  followers  the 
means  of  return  to  their  Celtic  or  Thracian  home :  if  the 
statement  is  well-founded,  it  shows  how  little  the  conquerof 
overrated  his  successes  and  his  power.  When  his  men  re- 
fused so  speedily  to  forsake  the  riches  of  Italy,  Spartacus 
took  the  route  for  Rome,  and  is  said  to  have  meditated 
blockading  the  capital.  The  troops,  however,  showed  them* 
•elves  also  averse  to  this  desperate  but  yet  methodical  en- 
terprise; they  compelled  their  leader,  when  he  was  desirous 
to  be  a  general,  to  remain  a  mere  captain  of  banditti  and 
aimlessly  to  wander  to  and  fro  in  seardi  of  plunder.  Home 
Vol.  IV.— 7* 
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might  think  hei-self  fortunate  that  the  matter  took  this  tarn  j 
but  even  as  it  was,  the  perplexity  was  great.  There  was  i 
want  of  trained  soldiers  and  experienced  generals ;  Quintoi 
Meteilus  and  Gnaeus  Pompeius  were  employed  in  Spain, 
Marcus  Lucullus  in  Thrace,  Lucius  Lucullus  in  Asia  Minor; 
and  none  but  raw  militia  and,  at  best,  mediocre  oflioeri 
were  available.  The  extraordinary  supreme  command  in 
Italy  was  given  to  the  praetor  Marcus  Crassus,  who  was 
not  a  general  of  much  reputation,  but  had  fought  with  hen* 
our  under  Sulla  and  had  at  least  character ;  and  an  army 
of  eight  legions,  imposing  if  not  by  its  quality,  at  any  rate 
by  its  numbers,  was  placed  at  his  disposal.  The  new  com 
mander-in-chief  began  by  treating  the  first  division  which 
again  threw  away  its  arms  and  fled  before  the  banditti  with 
all  the  severity  of  martial  law,  and  causing  every  tenth  roan 
in  it  to  be  executed  ;  whereupon  the  legions  in  reality  grew 
somewhat  more  manly.  Spartacus,  vanquished  in  the  next 
engagement,  retreated  and  sought  to  reach  Rhegium  through 
Lucania. 

Just  at  that  time  the  pirates  commanded  not  merely  the 
Sicilian  waters,  but  even  the  port  of  Syracuse 
thaBrattiaa  (p.  98)  ;  with  the  help  of  their  boats  Spartacus 
«>ttntry.  proposed  to  throw  a  corps  into  Sicily,  where  the 
slaves  only  waited  for  instigation  to  break  out  a  third  time. 
The  march  to  Rhegium  was  accomplished  ;  but  the  corsairs, 
perhaps  terrified  by  the  coast-guards  established  in  Sicily 
by  the  praetor  Gains  Verres,  perhaps  also  bribed  by  the 
Romans,  took  from  Spartacus  the  stipulated  hire  without 
performing  the  service  for  which  it  was  given.  Craasua 
meanwhile  had  followed  the  robber-army  nearly  as  fiu*  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Crathis,  and,  like  Scipio  before  Numantla, 
ordered  h^s  soldiers,  seeing  that  they  did  not  fight  as  they 
ought,  to  construct  an  entrenched  wall  of  the  length  of 
thirty-two  miles,  which  shut  off  the  Bruttian  peninsula  from 
the  rest  of  Italy,*  intercepted  the  insurgent  army  on  ike 

*  Ai  the  liue  was  tbirty-two  miles  long  (Sallmt,  HUi,  iv.  19^ 
Pietach  ;  Plutarch,  Crass.  10),  it  probablj  passed  not  from  SqulUaffo  If 
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return  from  Rh^um,  and  cut  off  its  supplies.  But  in  a 
dftrk  wintei  night  Spartacus  broke  through  the  lines  of  the 
enemy,  and  in  the  spring  of  688  *  was  once  mora 
in  Lucania.  The  laborious  work  had  thus  been 
in  Tiun.  Crassus  began  to  despair  of  accomplishing  his 
task  and  demanded  that  the  senate  should  for  his  support 
recall  to  Italy  the  armies  stationed  in  Macedonia  under 
Marcus  Lucullus  and  in  Hither  Spain  under  Gnaeus  Pom- 
pdua. 

This  extreme  step  however  was  not  needed ;  the  dis- 
union and  the  arrogance  of  the  robber-bands 
oTthe^rBMB  Sufficed  again  to  frustrate  their  successes.  Once 
Jji^^,^  more  the  Celts  and  Germans  broke  off  from  the 
league  of  which  the  Thracian  was  the  head  and 
soul,  in  order  that,  under  leaders  of  their  own  nation  Gan- 
nicus  and  Castus,  they  might  separately  fall  victims  to  the 
sword  of  the  Romans.  Once,  at  the  Lucanian  lake,  the 
opportune  appearance  of  Spartacus  saved  them,  and  there- 
upon they  pitched  their  camp  near  to  his ;  nevertheless 
Crassus  succeeded  in  giving  employment  to  Spartacus  by 
means  of  the  cavalry,  and  meanwhile  surrounded  the  Celtic 
bands  and  compelled  them  to  a  separate  engagemeirt,  in 
which  the  whole  body — numbering  it  is  said  12,300  com- 
batants— fell  fighting  bravely  all  on  the  spot  and  with  their 
wounds  in  front.  Spartacus  then  attempted  to  throw  him* 
self  with  his  division  into  the  mountains  round  Petelia 
(near  Strongoli  in  Calabria),  and  signally  defeated  tiie  Ro- 
man vanguard,  which  followed  his  retreat.  But  this  victory 
proved  more  injurious  to  the  victor  than  to  the  vanquished. 
Intoxicated  by  success,  the  robbers  refused  to  retreat  farther, 

Pino,  bttt  more  to  the  north,  somewhere  near  Castrovillari  and  Guamo, 
erer  the  peiiinBuIa  which  is  here  in  a  straight  line  about  twenty-eevei) 
BiUefl  broad. 

*  That  Crassus  was  invested  with  the  supreme  conunand  in  688, 

follows  from  the  setting  aside  of  the  consuls  (Plutarch, 

Cnm,  10) ;  that  the  winter  of  682-^88  was  spent  by  th« 

two  armies  at  the  Bruttian  wall,  follows  from  the  **snowj  night* 

(Pint.  /.  c). 
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and  compelled  their  general  to  lead  them  through  Lucanit 
towards  Apulia  to  face  the  last  decisive  struggle.  Befort 
the  battle  Spartacus  stabbed  his  horse :  as  in  prosperity  and 
adversity  he  had  faithfully  kept  by  his  men,  he  now  by  that 
act  showed  them  that  the  issue  for  him  and  for  all  was  vio^ 
lory  or  death.  In  the  battle  he  fought  with  the  courage  of 
a  lion ;  two  centurions  fell  by  his  hand ;  wounded  and  OB 
his  knees  he  still  wielded  his  spear  against  the  assailing  foe. 
Thus  the  great  robber-captain  and  with  him  the  best  of  his 
comrades  died  the  death  of  £ree  men  and  of  hon- 
ourable soldiers  (683).  After  the  dearly-bought 
victory  the  troops  who  had  achieved  it,  and  those  of  Pom- 
peius  that  had  meiuiwhile  afler  conquering  the  Sertoriana 
arrived  from  Spain,  instituted  throughout  Apulia  and  Lu- 
cania  a  man-hunt,  such  as  there  haJ  never  been  before,  to 
crush  out  the  last  sparks  of  the  mighty  conflagration.  Al* 
though  in  the  southern  districts,  where  for  instance  the  little 
town  of  Tempsa  was  seized  in  683  by  a  gang  of 
robbers,  and  in  Etruria,  which  was  severely 
affected  by  Sulla's  evictions,  there  was  by  no  means  as  yet 
general  tranquillity,  peace  was  officially  considered  as  re* 
estaMished  in  Italy.  At  least  the  disgracefully  lost  eaglet 
were  recovered — afler  the  victory  over  the  Celts  alone  five 
of  them  were  brought  in ;  and  along  the  road  from  Capua 
to  Rome  the  six  thousand  crosses  bearing  captured  slaves 
testified  to  the  re-establishment  of  order,  and  to  the  renewed 
victory  of  acknowledged  right  over  its  living  property  tJiat 
had  rebelled. 

Let  us  look  back  on  the  events  which  fill  up  the  decennium 
of  the  SuUan  restoration.  No  one  of  the  move- 
meDt?/^'  ments,  external  or  internal,  which  occurred  dur- 
M»*iS2£?  ^^  *^^*  period — neither  the  insurrection  of  Le- 
pidus,  nor  the  enterprises  of  the  Spanish  emi* 
grants,  nor  the  wars  in  Thrace  and  Macedonia  and  in  Asia 
Minor,  nor  the  risings  of  the  pirates  and  the  slaves — con- 
stituted of  itself  a  great  danger  necessarily  affecting  the 
life-springs  of  the  nation  ;  and  yet  the  state  had  in  all  theat 
struggles  well-nigh  fought  for  its  very  existence.    The  rea 
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ion  was  that  the  tasks  were  everywhere  left  unperfornied| 
■o  long  as  thej  might  still  have  been  performed  with  case ; 
the  neglect  of  the  simplest  precautionary  measures  produced 
the  most  dreadful  mischiefs  and  misfortunes,  and  trans 
^rmed  dependent  classes  and  impotent  kings  into  antago 
oists  on  a  footing  of  equality.  The  democracy  and  the 
•ervile  insurrection  were  doubtless  subdued ;  but  such  aa 
the  victories  were,  the  victor  was  neither  inwardly  elated 
nor  outwardly  strengthened  by  them.  It  was  no  credit  to 
Rome,  that  the  two  most  celebrated  generals  of  the  govern- 
ment-party had  during  a  struggle  of  eight  years  marked  by 
more  defeats  than  victories  failed  to  master  the  insurgent 
chief  Sertorius  and  his  Spanish  guerillas,  and  that  it  was 
only  the  dagger  of  his  friends  that  decided  the  Sertorian 
war  in  &vour  of  the  legitimate  government.  As  to  the 
slaves,  it  was  far  less  an  honour  to  have  conquered  them 
tiian  a  disgrace  to  have  been  pitted  against  them  in  equal 
strife  for  years.  Little  more  than  a  century  had  elapsed 
«nce  the  Hannibalic  war ;  it  must  have  brought  a  blush  to 
the  cheek  of  the  honourable  Roman,  when  he  reflected  on 
the  fearfully  rapid  decline  of  the  nation  smce  that  great  age. 
Then  the  Italian  slaves  stood  like  a  wall  against  the  veterans 
€»f  Hannibal ;  now  the  Italian  militia  were  scattered  like 
diaff  before  the  bludgeons  of  their  runaway  serfs.  Then 
every  plain  captain  acted  in  case  of  need  as  general,  and 
ibnght  ofien  without  success,  but  always  with  honour ;  now 
it  was  difficult  to  find  among  all  the  officers  of  rank  a  leader 
of  even  ordinary  efficiency.  Then  •  he  government  preferred 
to  take  the  last  farmer  from  the  plough  rather  than  forego 
the  acquisition  of  Sp^n  and  Greece ;  now  they  were  on  the 
eve  of  again  abandoning  both  regions  long  since  acquired, 
inerelj  that  they  might  be  able  to  defend  themselves  againsi 
the  insurgent  slaves  at  home.  Spartacus  too  as  well  as 
Hannibal  had  traversed  Italy  with  an  army  from  the  Po  to 
Ihe  Sicilian  straits,  beaten  both  consuls,  and  threatened 
Rome  with  blockade ;  the  enterprise  which  it  required  the 
greatcbt  general  of  antiquity  to  undertake  against  the  Koms 
of  former  days  could  be  undertaken  against  the  Rome  of 
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the  present  by  a  daring  captain  of  banditti.  Was  there  an) 
wonder  that  no  fresh  life  sprang  out  of  such  victories  ovei 
insurgents  and  robber-chiefe  % 

The  external  wars,  however,  had  produced  a  result  still 
less  satis&ctorj.  It  is  true  that  the  Thraco-Maoedonian  war 
yielded  a  result  not  directly  unfavourable,  although  fiir  from 
corresponding  to  the  considerable  expenditure  of  men  and 
money.  In  the  wars  in  Asia  Minor  and  with  the  pirates  or^ 
the  other  hand,  the  government  \iad  exhibited  utter  £iilure 
The  former  ended  with  the  loss  of  the  whole  conquests 
made  in  eight  bloody  campaigns,  the  latter  with  the  total 
driving  of  the  Romans  from  ''  their  own  sea."  Once  Rome, 
fully  conscious  of  the  irresistibleness  of  her  power  by  land^ 
had  transferred  her  superiority  also  to  the  other  element ; 
now  the  mighty  state  was  powerless  at  sea  and,  as  it  seemed, 
on  the  point  of  losing  its  dominion  at  least  over  the  Asiatic 
continent.  The  material  benefits  which  a  state  exists  to 
confer — security  of  frontier,  undisturbed  peaceful  inter- 
course, legal  protection,  and  regulated  administration — be- 
gan all  of  them  to  vanish  for  the  whole  of  the  nations  united 
ill  the  Roman  state ;  the  gods  of  blessing  seemed  all  to  have 
ascended  to  Olympus  and  to  have  left  the  m.serable  earth 
at  the  mercy  of  official  or  volunteer  plunderers  and  tor^ 
mentors.  Nor  was  this  decay  of  the  state  felt  as  a  public 
misfortune  merely  perhaps  by  such  as  had  political  rights 
and  public  spirit ;  the  insurrection  of  the  proletariate,  and 
the  brigandage  and  piracy  which  remind  us  of  the  times  of 
the  Neapolitan  Ferdinands^  carried  the  sense  of  this  decay 
into  the  remotest  valley  and  the  humblest  hut  of  Italy,  and 
made  every  one  who  pursued  trade  and  commerce,  or  who 
bought  even  a  bushel  of  wheat,  feel  it  as  a  personal  calam< 
hy. 

If  enquiry  was  made  as  to  the  authors  of  this  dreadful 
acd  unexampled  misery,  it  was  not  difficult  to  charge  the 
blame  of  it  with  good  reason  on  many.  The  slaveholder! 
whose  heart  was  in  their  money-bags,  the  insubordinate 
BoldierS;  the  generals  cowardly,  incapable,  or  foolhardy,  the 
demagogues  of  the  market-place  mostly  pursuing  a  mistakor 
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Aim,  bore  their  share  of  the  blame ;  or,  to  speak  more  tnilj 
who  was  there  that  did  not  share  it  1  It  was  instinctiveij^ 
felt  that  this  misery,  this  disgraoe,  this  disorder  were  too 
colossal  to  be  the  work  of  any  one  man.  As  the  greatness 
of  the  Roman  commonwealth  was  the  work  not  of  promi 
•ent  individuals,  but  rather  of  a  8oundly*organized  com- 
iDunity  of  bui^esses,  so  the  decay  of  this  mighty  structure 
was  the  result  not  of  the  destructive  genius  of  individuals, 
bat  of  a  general  disorganization.  The  great  majority  of 
the  burgesses  were  good  for  nothing,  and  every  rotten  stono 
in  the  building  helped  to  bring  about  the  ruin  of  the  whole ; 
the  whole  nation  suffered  for  what  was  the  whole  nation's 
fiiult.  It  was  unjust  to  hold  the  government,  as  the  ultimate 
tangible  organ  of  the  state,  responsible  for  all  its  curable 
and  incurable  diseases ;  but  it  certainly  was  true  that  the 
government  shared  to  a  very  grave  extent  the  general  culpa- 
bility. In  the  Asiatic  war,  for  example,  where  no  indi* 
vidual  of  the  ruling  lords  conspicuously  failed,  and  LiicuU 
lus,  in  a  military  point  of  view  at  least,  behaved  with 
ability  and  even  glory,  it  was  all  the  more  clear  that  the 
blame  of  &ilure  lay  in  the  system  and  in  the  government 
as  such — mainly,  so  far  as  that  war  was  concerned,  in  the 
remissness  with  which  Cappadocia  and  Syria  were  at  first 
abandoned,  and  in  the  awkward  position  of  the  able  general 
with  reference  to  a  governing  college  incapable  of  any  ener* 
getic  resolution.  In  maritime  police  likewise  the  true  idea 
which  the  senate  had  taken  up  as  to  a  general  hunting  out 
of  the  pirates  was  first  spoilt  by  it  in  the  execution  and  then 
totally  dropped,  in  order  to  revert  to  the  old  foolish  system 
of  sending  legions  against  the  coursers  of  the  seas.  The 
expeditions  of  Servilius  and  Marcius  to  Cilicia,  and  of 
Metellus  to  Crete,  were  undertaken  on  this  system  ;  and  in 
accordance  with  it  Triarius  had  the  island  of  Delos  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  for  protection  against  the  pirates.  Such 
attempts  to  secure  the  dcmfnion  of  the  seas  remind  us  of 
the  Persian  great  king,  who  ordered  the  sea  to  be  scourged 
with  rods  to  make  it  subject  to  him.  Doubtless  therefore 
(he  nation  had  good  reason  for  laying  the  blame  of  its  fail 
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ure  primal  ily  on  the  government  of  the  restoration,  A 
similar  misrule  had  indeed  previously  accompanied  the  re> 
establishment  of  the  oligarchy,  afler  the  &11  of  the  GraccU 
as  aA;er  that  of  Marius  and  Saturninus ;  yet  never  before 
had  it  borne  itself  with  such  violence  and  at  the  same  tim« 
such  laxity,  never  had  it  appeared  so  corrupt  and  pernicioua. 
But,  when  a  government  cannot  govern,  it  ceases  to  be 
legitimate,  and  whoever  has  the  power  has  also  the  right  to 
overthrow  it.  It  is,  no  doubt,  unhappily  true  that  an  in* 
capable  and  flagitious  government  may  for  a  long  period 
trample  under  foot  the  welfare  and  honour  of  the  land,  be- 
fore the  men  are  found  who  are  able  and  willing  to  wield 
against  that  government  the  formidable  weapons  of  its  own 
forging,  and  to  evoke  out  of  the  moral  revolt  of  the  good 
and  the  distress  of  the  many  the  revolution  which  such  cir- 
cumstances legitimize.  But  if  the  game  with  the  fortunes 
of  nations  may  be  a  merry  one  and  may  be  played  perhaps 
for  a  long  time  without  molestation,  it  is  a  treacherous 
game,  which  in  its  own  time  entraps  the  players ;  and  no 
one  then  blames  the  axe,  if  it  is  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree 
that  bears  such  fruits.  For  the  Roman  oligarchy  this  time 
had  now  come.  The  Pon tic-Armenian  war  and  the  afiUir 
of  the  pirates  became  the  proximate  grounds  for  the  ovei^ 
throw  of  the  Sullan  constitution  and  for  the  establishment 
of  a  revolutionary  military  dictatorship. 


CHAPTER    III. 
fm  wux  oy  ths  ouoaroht  and  thjc  rulb  of  POMPSioa 

Thx  Sullan  constitution  still  stood  unshaken  The  aa- 
^^_^  .  sault^  which  Lepidus  and  Sertorius  had  ventured 
mhitmmM  to  make  on  it  had  been  repulsed  with  little  loss. 
imnooMii-  The  govenunent  had  neglected,  it  is  true,  to 
^  finish  the  half-completed  building  in  the  ener« 

getic  spirit  of  its  author.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  gov- 
Mument,  that  it  neither  distributed  the  lauds  which  Sulla 
had  destined  for  allotment  but  had  not  yet  parcelled  out, 
nor  directly  abandoned  the  claim  to  them,  but  tolerated  the 
former  owners  in  provisional  possession  without  regulating 
their  title,  and  indeed  even  allowed  various  still  undistrib> 
uted  tracts  of  Sullan  domain-land  to  be  arbitrarily  taken 
possession  of  by  individuals  according  to  the  old  system 
of  occupation  which  was  de  jure  and  de  facto  set  aside  by 
the  Gracchan  reforms  (iii..429).  Whatever  in  the  Sullan 
enactments  was  indifferent  or  inconvenient  for  the  Opti- 
mates,  was  without  scruple  ignored  or  cancelled ;  for  in- 
stance, the  sentences  by  which  whole  communities  were 
deprived  of  the  state-franchise,  the  prohibition  against  con- 
'joining  the  new  farms,  and  several  of  the  charters  conferred 
by  Sulla  on  particular  communities — naturally,  however, 
without  giving  back  to  the  communities  the  suras  paid  for 
these  exemptions.  But  though  these  violations  of  the  oi> 
dinances  of  Sulla  by  the  government  itself  contributed  to 
•hake  the  foundations  of  his  structure,  the  Sempronian  laws 
were  substantially  abolished  and  remained  so. 

There  was  no  lack,  indeed,  of  men  who  had  in  view  the 
4MMlDiflf  re-establishment  of  the  Gracchan  constitutioa 
or  of  projects  to  attain  piecemeal  in  the  way 
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of  constitutional  reform  what  Lepidus  and  Sertorius  had 
^^  attempted   by   the  path    of   revolution.     The 

government  had  already  under  the  pressure  of 
the  agitation  of  Lepidus  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Bulla  consented  to  a  limited  revival  of  the  largesses  of 
grain  (676) ;  and  it  did,  moreover,  what  it  could 
to  satisfy  the  proletariate  of  the  capital  in  ro 
gard  to  this  vital  questiou.     Wheii,  notwithstanding  those 
distributions,  the  high  price  of  grain  occasioned  chiefly  bj 
piracy  produced  so  oppressive  a  dearth  in  Rome  as  to  lead 
to  a  violent  tumult  in  the  streets  in  679,  extras 
ordinary  purchases  of  Sicilian  grain  on  aooount 
of  the  government  relieved  for  the  time  the  most  severe 
distress ;  and  a  corn-law  brought  in  by  the  con- 
suls of  681  regulated  for  the  future  the  purchases 
of  Sicilian  grain  and  furnished  the  government,  although  at 
the  expense  of  the  provincials,  with  better  means  of  ob* 
viating  similar  evils.      But  the   less  material 
wStSuie**    points  of  difference  also — ^the  restoration  of  the 
^wiidaa      tribunician  power  in  its  old  compass,  and  the 
setting  aside  of  the  senatorial  tribunals— ceased 
not  to  form  subjects  of  popular  agitation  ;  and  in  their  case 
the  government  offered  more  decided  resistance.     The  dis* 
pute  regarding  the  tribunician  magistracy  was  opened  as 
early  as  678,  immediately  after  the  defeat  of 
Lepidus,  by  the  tribune  of  the  people  Lucius 
Sicinius,  perhaps  a  descendant  of  the  man  of  the  same  name 
who  had  first  filled  this  office  more  "^han  four  hundred  yean 
before ;  but  it  failed  before  thu  opposition  made  to  it  by 
the  active  consul  Gaius  Curio.    In  680  Lucius 
Quinctius  resumed  the  agitation,  but  was  in* 
duccd  by  the  authority  of  the  consul  Lucius  Lucullus  to 
desist  .Tom  his  purpose.     The  matter  was  taken  up  in  the 
folio \Ning  year  with  greater  zeal  by  Gaius  Licinius  Maceri 
who— in  a  way  characteristic  of  the  period— carried  hif 
literary  studies  into  public  life,  and  counselled  the  bur- 
gessos,  just  as  he  had  read  in  the  Annals,  to  refuse  the  con 
•cription. 
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Complaiots  also,  onlj^  too  well  founded,  prevailed  re 
specting  the  bad  administration  of  justice  b| 
^^^^  the  senatorial  jurymen.  The  ccndemnation  ol 
^*2j^  a  man  of  any  influence  could  hardly  bo  ob 
tained.  Not  only  did  colleague  feci  reasonabli 
compassion  for  colleague,  those  who  had  been  or  wore 
likely  to  be  accused  for  the  poor  sinner  under  accusation  at 
the  moment ;  the  sale  also  of  the  votes  of  jurymen  was 
hardly  any  longer  exceptional.  Several  senators  had  been 
judicially  convicted  of  this  crime :  men  pointed  with  the 
finger  at  others  equally  guilty ;  the  most  respected  Opti* 
mates,  such  as  Quintus  Catulus,  granted  in  the  open  senate 
that  the  complaints  were  quite  well-founded ;  individual 
specially  striking  cases  compelled  the  senate  on  several 
occasions,  e,g,  in  680,  to  deliberate  on  measures 
to  check  the  venalities  of  juries,  but  only  of 
course  till  the  first  outcry  had  subsided  and  the  matter 
could  be  allowed  to  slip  out  of  sight.  The  consequences 
of  this  wretched  administration  of  justice  appeared  espe- 
cially in  a  system  of  plundering  and  torturing  the  provin* 
cials,  compared  with  which  previous  outrages  even  seemed 
tolerable  and  moderate.  Stealing  and  robbing  had  been  in 
some  measure  legitimized  by  custom ;  the  commission  on 
extortions  might  be  regarded  as  an  institution  for  taxing 
the  senators  returning  from  the  provinces  for  the  benefit  of 
their  colleagues  that  remained  at  home.  But  when  a  re- 
spectable Siceliot,  because  he  had  not  been  ready  to  help 
the  governor  in  a  crime,  was  by  the  latter  condemned  to 
death  in  his  absence  and  unheard  :  when  even  Roman  bur- 
gesses, if  they  were  not  equites  or  senators,  Krere  in  the 
provinces  no  longer  safe  from  the  rods  and  axes  of  the 
Roman  magistrate,  and  the  oldest  acquired  right  of  the 
Roman  democracy — security  of  life  and  person — ^began  to 
be  trodden  under  foot  by  the  ruling  oligarchy  ;  then  even 
the  public  in  the  Forum  at  Rome  had  an  ear  for  the  com- 
plaints regarding  its  magistrates  in  the  provinces,  and  re 
garding  the  unjust  judges  who  morally  shared  the  responsi 
liility  of  such  misdeeds.     The  opposition  of  course  did  not 
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omit  to  assail  its  opponents  in — what  was  almost  the  onlj 

ground  lefl  to  it^ — the  tribunals.     The  young  Gaius  Caesar 

who  also,  so  far  as  his  age  allowed,  took  zealous  part  in  tht 

agitation  for  the  revival  of  the  tribunician  power,  brought 

to  trial  in  677  one  of  the  most  distuiguished 

partisans  of  Sulla  the  consular  Gnaeus  Do!.v 

bella,  and  in  the  following  year  another  Sullan  officer  Gaiut 

Antonius ;  and  Marcus  Cicero  in  684  called  to 

TS. 

account  Gaius  Verres,  one  of  the  most  wretched 
of  the  creatures  of  Sulla,  and  one  of  the  worst  scourges 
of  the  provincials.  Again  and  again  were  the  pictures  of 
that  dark  period  of  the  proscriptions,  the  fearful  sufferings 
of  the  provincials,  the  disgraceful  state  of  Roman  criminal 
justice,  unfolded  before  the  assembled  multitude  with  all 
the  parade  of  Italian  rhetoric,  and  with  all  the  bitterness 
of  Italian  sarcasm,  and  the  mighty  dead  as  well  as  his  living 
instruments  were  unrelentingly  exposed  to  their  wrath  and 
scorn.  The  re-establishment  of  the  full  tribunician  power, 
with  the  continuance  of  which  the  freedom,  might,  and 
prosperity  of  the  republic  seemed  bound  up  as  by  a  charm 
of  primeval  sacredness,  the  reintroduction  of  the  *'  stem  " 
equestrian  tribunals,  the  renewal  of  the  censorship,  which 
Sulla  had  set  aside,  for  the  purifying  of  the  supreme  gov- 
erning board  from  its  corrupt  and  pernicious  elements, 
were  daily  demanded  with  a  loud  voice  by  the  orators  of 
the  popular  party. 

But  with  all  this  no  progress  was  made,    lliere  was 

scandal  and  outcry  enough,  but  no  real  result 
reraiu  was  attained  by  this  exposure  of  the  govem- 

democratie  ment  according  to  and  beyond  its  deserts.  The 
"^  material  power  still  lay,  so  long  os  there  was 

no  military  interference,  in  tlie  hands  of  the  burgesses  4if 
the  capital ;  and  the  '^  people  "  that  thronged  the  streets  of 
Rome  and  made  magistratt'-s  and  laws  in  the  Forum,  was 
in  fact  nowise  better  than  the  governing  senate.  The  gov* 
emment  no  doubt  had  to  come  to  terms  with  the  multi- 
tude, where  its  own  immediate  interest  was  at  stake ;  thii 
was  the  reason  for  the  renewal  of  the  Sempronian  coro 
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law.  But  it  was  not  to  be  imagined  that  ti  is  populace 
would  display  earnestness  on  behalf  of  an  idea  or  even  of 
a  judicious  reform.  What  Demosthenes  said  of  his  Athe* 
nians  was  justly  applied  to  the  Romans  of  this  ]>eriod — the 
people  were  very  zealous  for  action,  so  long  as  they  stood 
round  the  platform  and  listened  to  proposals  of  reforms ; 
but  when  they  went  home,  no  one  thought  further  of  what 
he  had  heard  in  the  market-place.  However  those  demo- 
cratic agitators  might  stir  the  lire,  it  was  to  no  purpose,  for 
the  inflammable  material  was  wanting.  The  government 
knew  thie,  and  allowed  no  concession  to  be  wrung  from  it 
on  important  questions  of  principle ;  at  the  utmost  it  con- 
sented about  682  to  grant  amnesty  to  a  portion 
of  those  who  had  become  exiles  with  Lepidus. 
Any  concessions  that  did  take  place,  came  not  so  much  from 
the  pressure  of  the  democracy  as  from  the  attempts  at 
mediation  of  the  moderate  aristocracy.  But  of  the  two 
laws  which  the  single  still  surviving  leader  of  this  section 
Gains  Cotta  carried  in  his  consulate  of  679,  that 
which  concerned  the  tribunals  was  again  set  aside 
in  the  very  next  year ;  and  the  second,  which  abolished  tho 
Sullan  enactment  that  those  who  had  held  the  tribunate 
should  be  disqualified  for  undertaking  other  magistracies, 
but  allowed  the  other  limitations  to  continue,  merely  ex- 
cited—like every  half  measure — the  displeasure  of  both 
parties.  The  party  of  conservatives  friendly  to  reform 
which  lost  its  most  eminent  head  by  the  early  death  of 
Cotta  occurring  soon  after  (about  681)  dwindled 
away  more  and  more — crushed  between  the  ex 
tromeSy  which  were  becoming  daily  more  marked.  But  ol 
thase  the  party  of  the  government,  wretched  and  indolent 
•8  it  waSy'necessarily  retained  the  advantage  in  presence  of 
the  equally  wretched  and  equally  indolent  opposition. 

But  this  state  of  matters  so  favourable  to  the  govern- 
QumrMib^  ment  was  altered,  when  the  differences  became 
iweenthe  more  distinctly  developed  which  subsisted  b& 
•Bdtbdr  tween  it  and  those  of  its  partisans  whose  iMopee 
taDpiiai.       aspired  to  higher  objects  than  the  seat  of  hop 
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our  in  the  senate  and  the  aristocratic  villa.  a  the  firs^ 
rank  of  these  stood  Gnaeus  Pompeius.  He  was  a  Sul« 
tan ;  but  we  have  already  shown  (p.  23)  how  little  he 
was  at  home  among  his  own  party,  how  his  lineage,  hii 
past  history,  his  hopes  still  separated  him  from  the  nobility 
IS  whose  protector  and  champion  he  was  officially  regarded* 
The  breach  already  apparent  had  been  widened  irropar%bly 
during  the  Spanish  campaigns,  of  the  general 
(6T7-683).  With  reluctance  and  semi-com- 
pulsion the  government  had  associated  him  as  colleague 
with  their  true  representative  Quintus  Metellus;  and  in 
turn  he  accused  the  senate,  probably  not  without  ground, 
of  having  by  its  neglect  of  the  Spanish  armies,  whether 
from  carelessness  or  malice,  occasioned  their  defeats  and 
placed  the  fortunes  of  the  expedition  in  jeopardy.  Now 
he  returned  as  victor  over  his  open  and  his  secret  foes,  al 
the  head  of  an  army  inured  to  war  and  wholly  devoted  to 
him,  requiring  assignments  of  land  for  his  soldiers,  a  tri« 
umph  and  consulship  for  himself.  The  latter  demands 
came  into  collision  with  the  law.  Pompeius,  although 
several  times  invested  in  an  extraordinary  way  with  su* 
preme  official  authority,  had  not  yet  filled  any  ordinary 
magistracy,  not  even  the  quaestorship,  and  was  still  not  a 
member  of  the  senate ;  and  none  but  one  who  had  passed 
through  the  round  of  leaser  ordinary  magistracies  could 
be  consul,  none  but  one  who  had  been  invested  with  the 
ordinary  supreme  power  could  triumph.  The  senate  was 
legally  entitled,  if  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  consulship, 
to  bid  him  begin  with  the  quaestorship ;  if  he  requested  a 
triumph,  to  remind  him  of  the  great  Scipio,  who  under  like 
circumstances  had  renounced  his  triumph  over  cocquered 
Spain.  Nor  was  Pompeius  less  dependent  constitutionally 
on  the  good  will  of  the  senate  as  respected  the  lands  prom 
ised  to  his  soldiers.  But,  although  the  senate — ^as  with  its 
feebleness  even  in  animosity  was  very  conceivable — should 
yield  those  points  and  concede  to  the  victorious  general  in 
return  for  his  acting  as  executioner  against  the  democratic 
chiefs  the  triumph,  the  consulate,  and  the  assignations  of 
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land,  an  honourable  annihilation  in  senatorial  indolence 
among  the  long  series  of  peaceful  senatorial  imperaCorei 
was  the  most  &vourable  lot  which  the  oligarchy  was  able 
U>  assign  to  the  general  of  thirty-six.  That  which  his  heart 
really  longed  for — the  command  in  the  Mithradatic  war- 
he  could  never  expect  to  obtain  from  the  voluntary  bo- 
ttowal  of  the  senate :  in  their  own  well-understood  interest 
tlie  oligarchy  could  not  permit  him  to  add  to  his  African 
and  European  trophies  those  of  a  third  continent;  the 
laurels  which  were  to  be  plucked  copiously  and  easily  in 
Ihe  'East  were  reserved  at  all  events  for  the  pure  aristoc- 
racy. But  if  the  celebrated  general  did  not  find  his  account 
in  the  ruling  oligarchy,  there  remained — ^for  neither  was 
the  time  ripe,  nor  was  the  temperament  of  Pompeius  at 
all  fitted,  for  a  purely  personal  outspoken  dynastic  policy 
—no  alternative  save  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
democratic  party.  No  special  interest  bound  him  to  the 
Sullan  constitution ;  he  could  pursue  his  personal  objects 
quite  as  well,  if  not  better,  with  one  more  democratic. 
On  the  other  hand  he  found  all  that  he  needed  in  the  demo- 
cratic party.  Its  active  and  adroit  leaders  were  ready  and 
able  to  relieve  the  helpless  and  somewhat  awkward  hero  of 
the  trouble  of  political  leadership,  and  yet  much  too  insig- 
nificant to  be  able  or  even  willing  to  dispute  with  the  cele- 
brated general  the  first  place  and  especially  the  military 
supremacy.  Even  Gfaius  Caesar,  by  far  the  most  important 
of  them,  was  simply  a  young  man  whose  daring  exploits 
and  fashionable  debts  far  more  than  his  fiery  democratic 
eloquence  had  gained  him  a  name,  and  who  could  not  but 
feel  himself  greatly  honoured  when  the  world-renowned 
Imperator  allowed  him  to  be  his  political  adjutant.  That 
popularity,  to  which  men  like  Pompeius,  with  preten-siohs 
greater  than  their  abilities,  usually  attach  more  value  than 
they  are  willing  to  confess,  could  not  but  flill  in  the  highest 
measurt)  to  the  lot  of  the  young  general  whose  accession 
should  give  victory  to  the  almost  forlorn  cause  of  the  dtv 
mocracy.  The  reward  of  victory  claimed  by  him  for  him 
self  and  his  soldiers  would  then  follow  of  itself.     In  orcneral 
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it  seemed  if  the  oligarchy  were  overthrown,  that  amidsl 
the  total  ^aut  of  other  considerable  chie&  of  the  oppon 
tion  it  would  depend  solely  on  Pompeius  himself  to  deters 
mine  his  future  position.  And  of  this  much  there  could 
Imrdly  be  a  doubt,  that  the  accession  of  the  general  of  the 
arfr.y,  which  had  just  returned  victorious  from  Spain  and 
Rtill  stood  unbroken  in  Italy,  to  the  party  of  opposition 
Qiust  have  as  its  consequence  the  fall  of  the  existing  order 
of  things.  Government  and  opposition  were  equally  power* 
less  ;  so  soon  as  the  latter  no  longer  fought  merely  with  the 
weapons  of  declamation,  but  had  the  sword  of  a  victorioiia 
general  ready  to  back  its  demands,  the  government  would 
be  overcome  at  all  events,  and  that  perhaps  even  without  a 
struggle. 

Pompeius  and  the  democrats  thus  found  themselvee 
_   .. .  urged  into  coalition.     Personal  dislikinss  were 

Coalition  of  ^,    ,  ,  .  .  ,  . ,        .    ^ 

the  military  probably  not  wantmg  on  either  side :  it  was  not 
thedemoo-  possible  that  the  victorious  general  could  love 
"^^  the  street  orators,  nor  could   these  hail  with 

pleasure  as  their  chief  the  executioner  of  Carbo  and  Brutue ; 
but  political  necessity  outweighed  at  least  for  the  moment 
all  moral  scruples. 

The  democrats  and  Pompeius,  however,  were  not  the 
sole  parties  to  the  league.  Marcus  Crassus  was  in  a  simi- 
lar situation  with  Pompeius.  Although  a  Sullan  like  the 
latter,  his  politics  were  quite  as  in  the  case  of  Pompeius 
preeminently  of  a  personal  kind,  and  by  no  means  those 
of  the  ruling  oligarchy  ;  and  he  too  was  now  in  Italy  at 
the  head  of  a  large  and  victorious  army,  with  which  he 
had  just  suppressed  the  slave  insurrection.  He  had  to 
choose  whether  he  would  ally  himself  with  the  oligarchy 
against  the  coalition,  or  enter  that  coalition :  he  chose  the 
latter,  which  was  doubtless  the  safer  course.  With  his 
oolo;)sal  wealth  and  his  influence  on  the  clubs  of  the  capital 
he  was  in  any  case  a  valuable  ally  ;  but  under  existing 
circumstances  t  was  an  incalculable  gain,  when  the  only 
army,  with  which  the  senate  could  have  mot  the  troops  of 
Pompeius,  joined  the  attacking  force.    The  democrats  more 
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over,  who  were  probably  somewhat  uneasy  at  their  alliance 
with  that  too  powerful  general,  were  not  displeased  to  see 
a  oounterpoise  and  perhaps  a  future  rival  associated  with 
him  in  the  person  of  Marcus  Crassus. 

Thus  in  the  summer  of  6d3  the  first  coalition  took  place 
between  the  democracy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
two  Sullan  generals  Gnaeus  Pompeius  and  Mar- 
em  Crassus  on  the  other.  The  generals  adopted  the  party- 
programme  of  the  democracy ;  and  they  were  promised 
Immediately  in  return  the  consulship  for  the  coming  year, 
while  Pompeius  was  to  have  also  a  triumph  and  the  desired 
allotments  of  land  for  his  soldiers,  and  Crassus  as  the  con- 
queror of  Spartacus  at  least  the  honour  of  a  solemn  en- 
trance into  the  capital. 

To  the  two  Italian  armies,  the  great  capitalists,  and  the 
democracy,  which  thus  came  forward  in  league  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Sullan  constitution,  the  senate  had  nothing  to 
oppose  save  perhaps  the  second  Spanish  army  under  Quin- 
tus  Metellus  Pius.  But  Sulla  had  truly  predicted  that  what 
lie  did  would  not  be  done  a  second  time ;  Metellus,  by  no 
means  inclined  to  involve  himself  in  a  civil  war,  had  dis- 
charged his  soldiers  immediately  after  crossing  the  Alps. 
So  nothing  was  left  for  the  oligarchy  but  to  submit  to  what 
was  inevitable.  The  senate  granted  the  dispensations  requi- 
site for  the  consulship  and  triumph ;  Pompeius  and  Cras- 
sus were,  without  opposition,  elected  consuls  for 
684,  while  their  armies,  on  pretext  of  awaiting 
their  triumph,  encamped  before  the  city.  Pompeius  there- 
upon, even  before  entering  on  office,  gave  his  public  and 
Ibrmal  adherence  to  the  democratic  programme  in  an  as- 
sembly of  the  people  held  by  the  tribune  Marcus  Lolliuf 
Palicanus.  The  change  of  the  constitution  was  thus  in 
principle  decided. 

They  now  set  to  work  in  earnest  to  abolish  the  Sullan 

institutions.     First  of  all  the  tribunician  magis- 

JjSus^!^     tracy  regained  its  earlier  authority.     Pompeius 

Jjl^"         himself  as  consul  introduced  the  law  which  gave 

back  to  the  tribunes  of  the  people  their  time- 

VOL.  IV.— 6 
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honoured  prerogatives,  and  in  particular  the  ioitiativo  oi 
legislation — a  singular  gift  indeed,  from  the  hand  of  a  roan 
who  had  done  more  than  any  one  living  to  wrest  from  tht 
oommunity  its  ancient  privileges. 

With  respect  to  the  jury  tribunals,  the  regulation  of 

Sulla,  that  the  roll  of  the  senators  was  to  servt 

rangement      as  the  list  of  jurymen,  was  abolished ;  but  thif 

M  to  juries.     1^^  ^^  means  led  to  a  simple  restoration  of  tbe 

Gracchan  equestrian  courts.  In  future — it  was  enacted  by 
the  new  Aurelian  law — the  colleges  of  jurymen  were  to 
consist  one^third  of  senators  and  two-thirds  of  men  of 
equestrian  census,  and  of  the  latter  the  half  must  have 
filled  the  office  of  districtrpresidents  (the  so-called  tribuni 
aerarii).  This  last  alteration  was  a  farther  concession 
made  to  the  democrats,  inasmuch  as  at  least  a  third  of  the 
criminal  iudicesy  just  like  the  civil  iudiees  of  the  court  of 
the  centumvirif  were  indirectly  derived  from  the  elections 
of  the  tribes.  The  reason,  again,  why  the  senate  was  not 
totally  excluded  from  the  tribunals  is  probably  to  be  sought 
partly  in  the  relations  of  Crassus  to  die  senate,  partly  in 
the  accession  of  the  senatorial  middle  party  to  the  coalition ; 
with  which  is  doubtless  connected  the  droumstance  that 
this  law  was  brought  in  by  the  praetor  Lucius  Cotta,  the 
brother  of  their  lately  deceased  leader. 

Not  less  important  was  the  abolition  of  the  arrange- 
ments  as  to  taxation  established  for  Asia  by 
of  the  Sulla  (iii.  431),  which  in  all  probability  likewise 

N^enne-  took  place  this  year.  The  governor  of  Asia  at 
^^°^*  that  time,  Lucius  LucuUus,  was  directed  to  r^ 
establish  the  system  of  farming  the  revenue  introduced  by 
Gaius  Gracchus  ;  and  thus  this  important  source  of  money 
and  power  was  restored  to  the  great  capitalists. 

Lastly,  not  only  was  the  censorship  renewed,  but  pi-ol^ 

ably  at  the  same  time  the  earlier  limitation  of 

Of  the  cen-      the  magistracy  to  a  term  of  eighteen  moi.tht 

^  was  abolished,  and  the  censorj  were  allowed,  is 

ease  they  found  it  necessary,  to  hold  office  for  five  years— 
the  piofessedly  original  term,  namely  that  assigned  t€»  the 
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fint  pair  of  censors  in  the  Annals  falsified  in  the  interest 
of  democracj.    The  elections  which  the  new  consuls  fixed 
shortly  after  entering  on  their  office  fell,  in  evident  mockery 
of  the  senate,  on  the  two  consuls  of  682,  Gnneus 
Lentulus  Clodifinus  and  Lucius  Gellius,  who  had 
been  removed  by  the  senate  from  their  commands  on  ao> 
eoont  of  their  wretched  management  of  the  war  against 
Spartacus  (p.  104).     It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  these 
men  put  in  motion  all  the  means  which  their  important  and 
grave  office  placed  at  their  command,  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  homage  to  the  new  holders  of  power  and  of  annoy- 
ing the  senate.    At  least  an  eighth  part  of  the  senate,  sixty- 
four  senators,  a  number  hitherto  unparalleled,  were  deleted 
from  the  roll,  including  Gains  Antonius,  formerly  impeached 
without  success  by  Gains  Caesar  (p.  116),  Publius  Lentulus 
Sura,  the  consul  of  683,  and  in  all  probability 
not  a  few  of  the  most  obnoxious  creatures  of 
Sulla. 

Thus  in  684  they  had  reverted  in  the  main  to  the  ar- 
rangements that  subsisted  before  the  SuUan 
restoration.  Again  the  multitude  of  the  capi- 
tal was  fed  from  the  state-chest,  in  other  words 
from  the  provinces ;  again  the  tribunician  au- 
thority gave  to  every  demagogue  a  legal  license  to  overturn 
the  arrangements  of  the  state ;  again  the  moneyed  nobilit} , 
as  fiu*mers  of  the  revenue  and  possessed  of  the  judicial  con 
trol  over  the  governors,  raised  their  heads  alongside  of  the 
government  as  powerfully  as  ever ;  again  the  senate  trem- 
bled before  the  verdict  of  jurymen  of  the  equestrian  order 
and  before  the  censorial  censure.  The  system  of  SulUi, 
which  had  based  the  monopoly  of  power  by  the  nobility  on 
the  political  annihilation  of  the  mercantile  aristocracy  and 
of  demagogism,  was  thus  completely  overthrown.  Leav- 
ing out  of  view  some  subordinate  enactments  the  abolition 
of  which  was  not  overtaken  till  afterwards,  such  as  the 
restoration  of  the  right  of  selfoompletion  to  the  priestly 
colleges  (iii.  436),  nothing  of  the  general  ordinances  of 
Bulla  survived  except  on  the  one  hand  concessions  which  h« 
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oimself  found  it  necessary  to  make  to  the  opposition,  suck 
as  the  recognition  of  the  Roman  citizenship  of  all  the  Ital* 
ians,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  enactments  without  any  marked- 
partisan  tendency,  and  with  which  therefore  even  judiciouf 
democrats  found  no  fault — such  as,  among  others,  the  re* 
striction  of  the  fi*eedmen,  the  regulation  of  the  functions  of 
the  magistrates,  and  the  material  alterations  in  criminal 
law. 

Tho  coalition  was  more  agreed  r^arding  these  quee* 
tions  of  principle  than  with  respect  to  the  personal  ques- 
tions which  such  a  political  revolution  raised.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  democrats  were  not  content  with  the  gen- 
eral recognition  of  their  programme;  but  they  now  d^ 
manded  a  restoration  in  their  own  sense — ^revival  of  the 
commemoration  of  their  dead,  punishment  of  the  murder- 
ers, recall  of  the  proscribed  from  exile,  removal  of  the 
political  disqualification  that  lay  on  their  children,  restora- 
tion of  the  estates  confiscated  by  Sulla,  indemnification  at 
the  expense  of  the  heirs  and  assistants  of  the  dictator. 
These  were  certainly  the  logical  consequences  which  ensued 
ftom  a  pure  victory  of  the  democracy  ;  but  the  victory  of 
the  coalition  of  683  was  very  far  from  being 
such.  The  democracy  gave  to  it  their  name  and 
their  programme,  but  it  was  the  officers  who  had  joined  the 
movement,  and  above  all  Pompeius,  that  gave  to  it  power 
and  completion  ;  and  these  could  never  yield  their  consent 
to  a  reaction  which  would  not  only  have  shaken  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things  to  its  foundations,  but  would  have  ulti- 
mately turned  against  themselves — men  still  had  a  lively 
recollection  whose  blood  Pompeius  had  shed,  and  how  Cras- 
eus  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his  enormous  fortune.  It 
was  natural,  therefore,  but  at  the  same  time  significant  of 
the  weakness  of  the  democracy,  that  the  coali* 
tion  of  683  took  not  the  slightest  step  towards 
procuring  for  the  democrats  revenge  or  even  rehabilitation. 
The  supplementary  collection  of  all  the  purchase  money 
•till  outstanding  for  confiscated  estates  bought  by  auction, 
or  even  remitted  to  the  purchasers  by  Sulla — ^for  which  tin 
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eensor  Lentulus  provided  in  a  special  law— can  hardly  bt 
regarded  as  an  exception;  for  though  not  a  few  Sullana 
were  thereby  severely  afiected  in  their  personal  interest!^ 
jet  the  measure  itself  was  essentially  a  confirmation  of  ths 
oonfiscations  undertaken  by  Sulla.    * 

The  work  of  Sulla  was  thus  destroyed ;  but  what  the 
tmiMndinff  future  ordcr  of  things  was  to  be  was  a  quesdoA 
BjJI^^  raised  rather  than  decided  by  that  destruction* 
g^of  The  coalition,  kept  together  solely  by  the  com* 

mon  object  of  setting  aside  the  work  of  restora^ 
tion,  dissolved  of  itself,  if  not  in  name,  at  any  rate  in  real- 
ity, when  that  object  was  attained ;  while  the  question  to 
what  quarter  the  preponderance  of  power  was  in  the  first 
instance  to  fall  seeuxed  approaching  an  equally  speedy  and 
violent  solution.  The  armies  of  Pompeius  and  Crassus 
still  lay  before  the  gates  of  the  city.  The  former  had  in- 
deed promised  to  disband  his  soldiers  afler  his  triumph 
^  (last  day  of  Dec.,  683)  ;   but  he  had  lefl  hiP 

promise  unperformed,  in  order  that  the  revolu- 
tion in  the  state  might  be  completed  without  hindrance  un> 
der  the  pressure  which  the  Spanish  army  in  front  of  the 
ci^ital  exercised  over  the  city  and  the  senate — a  precedent 
which  in  like  manner  applied  to  the  army  of  Crassus.  This 
reason  now  existed  no  longer ;  but  still  the  dissolution  of 
the  armies  was  postponed.  Matters  looked  as  if  one  of  the 
two  generals  allied  with  the  democracy  would  seize  the 
military  dictatorship  and  place  oligarchs  and  democrats  in 
the  same  chains ;  and  this  one  could  only  be  Pompeius, 
From  the  first  Crassus  had  played  a  subordinate  part  in  the 
coalition ;  he  had  been  obliged  to  propose  himself,  and 
owed  even  his  election  to  the  consulship  mainly  to  the 
proud  interoession  of  Pompeius.  Far  the  stronger,  Pom* 
peius  was  evidently  master  of  the  situation ;  if  he  availed 
himself  of  it,  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  but  become  what 
the  instinct  of  the  multitude  even  now  designated  him— -the 
absolute  ruler  of  the  mightiest  state  in  the  civilized  world. 
Already  the  whole  mass  of  the  servile  crowded  »round  tho 
future  niounrch.     Already  his  weaker  opponents  were  seek- 
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ing  their  last  resource  in  a  new  coalition  ;  Crassus,  fiill  of 
old  and  reeent  jealousy  towards  the  younger  rival  who  M 
thoroughly  outstripped  him,  made  approaches  to  the  senatt 
and  attempted  by  unprecedented  largesses  to  attach  to  him* 
self  the  multitude  of  the  capital — as  if  the  oligarchy  which 
Crassus  himself  had  helped  to  break  down,  and  the  ever 
ungrateful  multitude,  would  have  been  able  to  afford  any 
protection  whatever  against  the  veterans  of  the  Spanish 
army.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  armies  of  Pom 
peius  and  Crassus  would  come  to  blows  before  the  gates  of 
the  capital* 

But  the  democrats  averted  this  catastrophe  by  their 

sagacity  and  their  pliancy.      For  their  piia*tj 

mcnt  of         too,  as  well  as  for  the  senate  and  Crassus,  it  was 


Pompeiiii.  all-important  that  Pompeius  should  not 
the  dictatorship ;  but  with  a  truer  discernment  of  theii 
own  weakness  and  of  the  character  of  their  powerful  oppo- 
nent their  leaders  tried  the  method  of  conciliation.  Pom- 
peius lacked  no  condition  for  grasping  at  the  crown  except 
the  first  of  all — true  kingly  courage.  We  have  already  de- 
scribed the  man — with  his  effort  to  be  at  once  loyal  repub- 
lican and  master  of  Rome,  with  his  vacillation  and  inde- 
cision, with  his  pliableness  that  concealed  itself  under  the 
boasting  of  independent  resolution.  This  was  the  first 
great  trial  to  which  destiny  subjected  him  ;  and  he  failed  to 
stand  it.  The  pretext  under  which  Pompeius  refused  to 
dismiss  the  army  was,  that  he  distrusted  Crassus  and  there- 
fore could  not  take  the  initiative  in  disbanding  the  soldiers* 
The  democrats  induced  Crassus  to  make  gracious  advances 
in  the  matter,  and  to  present  overtures  of  peace  to  his  col- 
league before  the  eyes  of  all ;  in  public  and  in  private  they 
besought  the  latter  that  to  the  double  merit  of  having  van* 
quished  the  enemy  and  reconciled  the  parties  he  would  add 
the  third  and  yet  greater  service  of  preserving  internal 
peace  to  his  country,  and  banishing  the  fearful  spectre  of 
civil  war  with  whicli  they  were  threatened.  Whatever 
could  tell  on  a  vain,  unskilful,  vacillating  man — all  the  flat 
tering  arts  of  diplomacy,  all  the  theatrical  apparatus  of 
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patriotio  eDthusiasm— was  put  in  motion  to  obtain  the  dfr 
tired  result ;  and — which  was  the  main  point — things  had 
by  the  well-timed  compliances  of  Crassus  assumed  such  a 
shape,  that  Pompeius  had  no  alternative  but  either  to  come 
fcrward  openly  as  tyrant  of  Rome  or  to  retire.  So  he  at 
length  yielded  and  consented  to  disband  the  troops.  Thf 
f  »mmand  in  the  Mithradatio  war,  which  he  doubtless  hopcQ 
to  obtain  when  he  allowed  himself  to  be  chosen  consul  for 
684,  he  could  not  now  desire,  since  LucuUus 
seemed  to  have  practically  ended  that  war  with 
^  the  campaign  of  683.     He  deemed  it  beneath 

his  dignity  to  accept  the  consular  province 
■angned  him  by  the  senate  in  accordance  with  the  Sempro- 
iiiaa  law,  and  Crassus  in  this  followed  his  example.  Ao- 
cordingiy  when  Pompeius  afler  discharging  his  soldiers  re- 
signed his  consulship  on  the  last  day  of  684,  he 
retired  for  the  time  wholly  from  public  affairs, 
and  declared  that  he  wished  thenceforth  to  live  a  quiet  life 
as  a  simple  citizen.  He  had  put  himself  -into  such  a  posi- 
tion that  he  was  obliged  to  grasp  at  the  crown ;  and,  seeing 
that  he  was  not  willing  to  do  this,  no  part  was  lefl  to  him 
but  the  empty  one  of  a  candidate  resigning  his  pretensions 
to  a  throne. 

The  retirement  of  the  man,  to  whom  as  things  stood 
the  first  place  belonged,  from  the  ) political  stage 
lqiiit«,snd  produced  in  the  first  instance  nearly  the  same 
ropoiwat.  pogition  of  parties  which  we  found  in  the  Gra(v 
chan  and  Marian  epochs.  Sulla  had  merely  strengthened 
the  senatorial  government,  not  created  it;  so,  afler  the 
bulwarks  erected  by  Sulla  had  fallen,  the  government 
lieTcrtheless  remained  primarily  with  the  senate,  although, 
no  doubt,  the  constitution  with  which  it  governed-— in  the 
main  the  restored  Gracchan  constitution — was  pervaded  by 
a  spirit  hostile  to  the  oligarchy.  The  democracy  had 
eflbcted  the  re-establishment  of  the  Gracchan  constitution  ; 
but  without  a  new  Gracchus  it  was  a  body  without  a  head^ 
and  that  neither  Pompeius  nor  Crassus  could  be  perm:^ 
ftently  such  a  head,  was  in  itself  clear  and  had  been  made 
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still  clearer  by  the  recent  events.    So  the  democratio  op 
position,  for  waiit  of  a  leader  who  could  have  directly  seiied 
the  helm,  had  to  content  itself  for  the  time  being  with 
hindering  and  annoying  the  government  at  ^yer-^  afcepu 
Between  the  oligarchy,  however,  and  the  democracy  ther# 
n^se  into  new  consideration  the  capitalist  party,  whidi  in 
the  recent  crisis  had  made  common  cause  with  the  latter, 
but  which  the  oligarchs  now  zealously  endeavoured  to  drav 
over  to  their  side  so  as  to  acquire  in  it  a  counterpoise  to 
the  democracy,    llius  courted  on  both  sides  the  moneyed 
lords  did  not  neglect  to  turn  their  advantageous  position  to 
account,  and  to  have  the  only  one  of  their  former  privileges 
which  they  had  not  yet  regained — the  fourteen  benches  re^ 
served  for  the  equestrian  order  in  the  theatre-* 
now  (687)  restored  to  them  by  decree  of  the 
people.      On  the  whole,  without  abruptly  breaking  with 
the  democracy,  they  again  drew  closer  to  the  government 
The  very  relations  of  the  senate  with  Crassus  and  his  olieats 
point  in  this  direction ;  but  a  bettor  understanding  between 
the  senate  and  the  moneyed  aristocracy  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  brought  about  by  the  fact,  that  in  686 
the  senate  withdrew  from  Lucius  LucuUus  the 
ablest  of  the  senatorial  officers,  at  the  instance  of  the  capi- 
talists whom  he  had  sorely  annoyed,  the  administration  of 
the  province  of  Asia  so  important  for  their  purposes  (p.  90). 
But  while  the  factions  of  the  capital  were  indulging  in 
their  wonted  mutual  quarrels  which  they  were 

The  6Teiit8  ** 

In  the  EMt,     never  able  to  bring  to  any  proper  decision,  events 

effect  on         in  the  E^t  followed  their  fatal  course,  as  we 

**'™^  have  already  described  ;  and  it  was  these  events 

th:it  brought  the  dilatory  course  of  the  politics  of  the  capi* 

tal  to  a  crisis.     The  war  both  by  land  and  by  sea  had  there 

taken  a  most  unfavourable  turn.     In  the  begiiip 

ning  of  687  the  Pontic  army  of  the  Romans  was 

destroyed,  and  their  Armenian  army  was  utterly  breaking 

up  on  its  retreat ;  all  their  conquests  were  lost,  the  sea  was 

exclusively  in  the  power  of  the  pirates,  and  the  price  of 

grain  in  Italy  was  thereby  so  raised  that  they  were  afmid 
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of  an  actual  fiftmine.  No  doubt,  as  we  saw,  the  faulta  of 
the  generals,  especially  the  utter  incapacity  of  the  admiral 
Marcus  Antonius  and  the  temerity  of  the  otherwise  abla 
Lucius  Lucullus,  were  in  part  the  occasion  of  these  calami- 
ties ;  no  doubt  also  the  democracy  had  by  its  revolutionary 
agitations  materially  contributed  to  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Armenian  army.  But  of  course  the  government  was  now 
held  cumulatively  responsible  for  all  the  mischief  which 
itself  and  others  had  occasioned,  and  the  indignant  hungry 
multitude  desired  only  an  opportunity  to  settle  accounts 
with  the  senate. 

It  was  a  decisive  crisis.     The  oligarchy,  though  degraded 
and  disarmed,  was  not  yet  overthrown,  for  the 
^S^        management  of  public  affairs  was  still  in  the 


hands  of  the  senate ;  but  it  would  fall,  if  its 
opponents  should  appropriate  to  themselves  that  manage- 
ment and  more  especially  the  superintendence  of  military 
affairs;  and  now  this  was  possible.  If  proposals  for  an* 
other  and  better  management  of  the  war  by  land  and  sea 
were  now  submitted  to  the  comitia,  the  senate  was  ob- 
viously— ^looking  to  the  temper  of  the  burgesses — not  in 
a  position  to  prevent  their  passing ;  and  an  interference  of 
the  burgesses  in  these  supreme  qu^Mions  of  administration 
was  practically  the  deposition  of  tne  senate  and  the  trans- 
ference of  the  management  of  the  state  to  the  leaders  of 
opposition.  Once  more  the  concatenation  of  events  brought 
the  decision  into  the  hands  of  Pompoius.  For  more  than 
two  years  the  famous  general  had  lived  as  a  private  citizen 
in  the  capital,  flis  voice  was  seldom  heard  in  the  senate- 
house  or  in  the  Forum  ;  in  the  former  he  was  unwelcome 
and  without  influence,  in  the  latter  he  was  afraid  of  {\\<^ 
stormy  proceedings  of  the  parties.  But  when  he  did  show 
himself,  it  was  with  the  full  retinue  of  his  clients  high  and 
low,  and  the  very  fact  of  his  solemn  reserve  imposed  in 
the  multitude.  If  he,  who  was  still  surrounded  with  the 
undiminished  lustre  of  his  extraordinary  successes,  should 
now  offer  to  go  to  the  East,  he  would  beyond  doubt  l>« 
readily  invested  by  the  burgesses  with  all  the  plenitude  ut 
Vol.  I  v.- 6* 
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military  and  political  power  which  he  might  ask.  For  tbt 
oligarchy,  which  saw  in  the  popular  military  dictatorship 
their  certain  ruin,  and  in  Pompeius  himself  since  the  oo- 
_  alition  of  683  their  most  hated  foe,  this  was  an 

overwhelming  blow ;  but  the  democratic  party 
al3C  oonld  have  little  comfort  in  the  prospect.  However 
desi fable  the  putting  an  end  to  the  government  of  the 
•enate  could  not  but  be  in  itself,  it  was,  if  it  took  place  Id 
tbis  way,  far  less  a  victory  for  their  party  than  a  personal 
victory  for  their  over-powerful  ally.  In  the  latter  there 
might  easily  arise  a  far  more  dangerous  opponent  to  the 
democratic  party  than  the  senate  had  been.  The  danger 
fortunately  avoided  a  few  years  before  by  the  disbanding 
of  the  Spanish  army  and  the  retirement  of  Pompeius  would 
recur  in  an  increased  measure,  if  Pompeius  should  now  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  the  East. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  Pompeius  acted  or  at  least 
M  allowed  others  to  act  in  his  behalf.     In  687  two 

Owthiow       projects  of  law  were  introduced,  one  of  whidi, 
torui  rule,      besides  decreeing  the  discharge — lung  demanded 
MTO  of         by  the  democracy— of  the  soldiers  of  the  Asiatic 
ompeus.       nj.jjjy  ^jjQ  iia^  served  their  term,  decreed  the 

recall  of  its  commander-in-chief  Lucius  Lueullus  and  the 
supplying  of  his  place  by  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  current 
year,  Gaius  Piso  or  Manius  Glabrio ;  while  the  second  re- 
vived and  extended  the  plan  proposed  seven  years  before 
by  the  senate  itself  for  clearing  the  seas  from  the  pirates.  « 
A  single  general  to  be  named  by  the  senate  from  the  oon-  ^ 
Bulars  was  to  be  appointed,  to  hold  by  sea  exclusive  com- 
mand over  the  whole  Mediterranean  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  to  the  coasts  of  Pontus  and  Syria,  and  to  exercise 
b}  land,  concurrently  with  the  respective  lloman  governorSi 
supreme  command  over  the  whole  coasts  for  fifty  miles 
inland.    The  office  was  secured  to  him  for  three  years.  " 
He  was  surrounded  by  a  staff,  such  as  Rome  had  never 
seen,  of  five-and-twenty  lieutenants  of  senatorial  rank,  all    ^ 
invested  with  praetorian  insignia  and  praetorian  powers,  an<f     ^ 
of  two  under-treasurers  with  quaestorian  prerogati  res,  all 


/ 
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of  them  selected  by  the  exclusive  will  of  the  commandei 
m-chief.     He  was  aJlowed  to  raise  as  many  as  120,000  in- 
fiuitry,  7,000  cavalry,  500  ships  of  war,  and  for  this  pur 
pose  to  dispose  absolutely  of  the  means  of  the  provinocf 
and  client-states ;  moreover,  the  existing  vessels  of  war  and 
a  considerable  number  of  troops  were  at  once  handed  over 
to  him.    The  treasures  of  the  state  in  the  capital  and  in  the 
provinces  as  well  as  those  of  the  dependent  communities 
were  to  be  placed  absolutely  at  his  command,  and  in  spite 
of  the  severe  financial  distress    a    sum    of   £1,400,000   . 
(144,000,000  sesterces)  was  at  once  to  be  paid  to  him  from  ^ 
the  state-chest. 

It  is  clear  that  by  these  projects  of  law,  especially  by 
tiiat  which  related  to  the  expedition  against  the  pirates,  the  "t 
government  of  the  senate  was  set  aside.  Doubtless  the 
ordinary  supreme  magistrates  nominated  by  the  bui^esses 
were  of  themselves  the  proper  generals  of  the  common- 
wealth, uid  the  extraordinary  magistrates  needed,  at  least 
according  to  strict  law,  confirmation  by  the  burgesses  in 
order  to  act  as  generals ;  but  in  the  appointment  to  par- 
ticular commands  no  influence  constitutionally  belonged  to 
the  community,  and  it  was  only  on  the  proposition  of  the 
senate,  or  at  any  rate  on  the  proposition  of  a  magistrate 
^titled  in  himself  to  exercise  the  ofiice  of  general,  that  the 
eomitia  had  hitherto  occasionally  interfered  in  this  mattor 
and  assigned  the  special  sphere  of  ofiice.  On  this  point, 
ever  since  there  had  existed  a  Roman  free  state,  the  prac- 
tical decision  pertained  to  the  senate,  and  this  its  preroga- 
tive had  in  the  course  of  time  obtained  full  recognition. 
No  doubt  the  democracy  had  already  assailed  it ;  but  even 
in  the  most  doubtful  of  the  cases  which  had  hitherto  occur- 
fed-^the  transference  of  the  African  command  to  Gains 
Marius  in  647  (iii.  198)— it  was  only  a  magis- 
trate constitutionally  entitled  to  hold  the  ofiice 
of  general  that  was  entrusted  by  the  resolution  of  the  bur- 
gesses with  a  definite  expedition.  But  now  the  burgesses 
were  to  invest  any  private  man  at  their  pleasure  not  merelj 
wHh  tha  sxtraordinary  authority  of  the  supreme  magistracy  * 
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but  aI&o  with  a  sphere  of  office  definitely  settled  by  them 
That  the  senate  had  to  choose  this  man  from  the  ranks  of 
the  coDsulars,  was  a  mitigatioD  only  in  form  ;  for  the  seloo 
tioG  was  lefl  to  it  simply  because  there  was  really  no  choice, 
and  Li  presence  of  the  vehemently  excited  multitude  tbi 
senate  could  entrust  the  chief  command  oi  the  seas  and 
coasts  to  no  other  save  Pompeius  alone.  But  more  dan- 
gerous still  than  this  negation  in  principle  of  the  senatorial 
control  was  its  practical  abolition  by  the  institution  of  an 
office  of  almost  unlimited  military  and  financial  powerSk 
While  the  office  of  general  was  formerly  restricted  to  a 
term  of  one  year,  to  a  definite  province,  and  to  military 
and  financial  resources  strictly  measured  out,  the  new  extra- 
ordinary office  had  from  the  outset  a  duration  of  three  yeara 
secured  to  it — which  of  course  did  not  preclude  a  farther 
prolongation  ;  had  the  greater  portion  of  all  the  provinoeS| 
and  even  Italy  itself  which  was  formerly  free  from  military 
jurisdiotion,  subordinated  to  it;  had  the  soldiers,  shipe, 
treasures  of  the  state  placed  almost  without  restriction  at 
its  disposal.  Even  the  primitive  fundamental  principle  in 
the  state-law  of  the  Roman  republic  which  we  have  just 
mentioned — that  the  highest,  military  and  civil  authority 
could  not  be  conferred  without  the  co-operation  of  the  bur- 
ge«se3 — was  infringed  in  favour  of  the  new  commander-in- 
chief.  Inasmuch  as  the  law  conferred  beforehand  on  the 
twenty-five  adjutants  whom  he  was  to  nominate  praetorian 
rank  and   praetorian   prerogatives,*  the  highest  offioe  of 

*  The  extraordinary  magisterial  power  {pro  contuU^  pro  praeton^ 
pro  quaestore)  might  according  to  Roman  state-law  origiDate  in  thret  , 
ways.  It  might  arise  out  of  the  principle  which  applied  to  the  HOD' 
urban-magistracies,  that  the  magistracy  continued  up  to  the  appointed 
legal  term  but  the  ofiScial  authority  up  to  the  arriral  of  the  eueoenor, 
which  was  the  oldest,  simplest,  and  most  frequent  case.  Or  it  might 
arise  in  consequence  of  the  appropriate  organs — especially  the  comitia, 
and  in  later  times  also  perhaps  the  senate— nominating  a  chief  magi» 
trate  not  contemplated  in  the  constitution,  who  was  otherwise  on  t 
parity  with  the  ordinary  magistrate,  but  in  token  of  the  extraordlnai^ 
nature  of  his  oflSce  designated  himself  merely  **  in  stead  of  a  praetor* 
or  '*  of  a  consul.*'    To  this  clafs  belong  also  the  magistrates  noninalol 
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republican  Borne  became  subordinate  to  a  newly-created 
ofioe,  for  which  it  was  left  to  the  future  to  find  the  fitting 
namey  but  which  in  reality  even  now  involved  in  it  the 
mooftrchy.  It  was  a  total  revolution  in  the  existing  order 
of  things,  for  which  the  foundation  was  laid  in  this  projeot 
of  law. 

These  measures  of  a  man  who  had  just  given  so  strik« 
ing  proofe  of  his  vacillation  and  weakness  sur> 
prise  us  by  their  decisive  energy.  Nevertheless 
the  £act  that  Pompeius  acted  on  this  occasion 
more  resolutely  than  during  his  consulate  is  very 
capable  of  explanation.  The  point  at  issue  was  not  that 
he  should  come  forward  at  once  as  monarch,  but  only  that 
he  should  prepare  the  way  for  the  monarchy  by  a  military 
exceptional  measure,  which,  revolutionary  as  it  was  in  its 
nature,  could  still  be  accomplished  under  the  forms  of  the 

Is  the  ordinary  way  as  quaestors,  and  ihcn  extraordinarily  furnished 
with  praetorian  or  even  consular  authority  (quaatorcB  pro  praetors  oi 
pro  €oniuU ;  Becker-Marquardt,  iU.  1,  284),  in  which  quality,  for  ex- 
ample, Publius  Lentulus  Marcellinus  went  in  679  to  Gyrene 
^  (Sallust,  mat,  IL  89  Dietsch),  Gnaeus  Piso  in  689  to  Hither 

jl[  Spain  (Sallusl,  Coi,  19),  and  Cato  in  696  to  Cyprus  (Veil. 

iL  45).  Or,  lastly,  the  extraordinary  magisterial  authority 
migbt  rest  on  the  right  of  delegation  vested  in  the  supreme  magistrate. 
If  be  left  the  bounds  of  his  province  or  otherwise  was  prevented  from 
administering  his  olBce,  he  was  entitled  to  nominate  one  of  those  about 
Ubs  as  Ilia  sabstitute,  who  was  then  called  UgalbM  pro  prattore  (SiUlust, 
h§,  M,  S7,  8BX  or,  if  the  choice  fell  on  the  quaestor,  quatttor  pro 
ptmtore  (Sallust,  lug,  108).  In  like  manner  he  was  entitled,  if  he  had 
BO  quaestor,  to  cause  the  quaestorial  duties  to  be  dischaiged  by  one  of 
his  suite,  who  was  then  called  legatui  pro  qufiutore,  a  name  which  is  to 
b«  met  with,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  on  the  Macedonian  tetradrachms 
of  Sura,  lieutenant  of  the  governor  of  Macedonia  in 
666-4(67.  But  it  was  contrary  to  the  nature  of  driegatioo 
ml  tiwrefore  according  to  the  older  state-law  Inadmissable,  that  the 
iiigliest  magistrate  should,  without  having  met  with  anj  hindrance  to 
llie  dtediarge  of  his  functions,  immediately  upon  his  entering  on  office 
ovest  one  or  more  of  his  subordinates  with  supreme  authority ;  and 
Ihiis  the  lef/aH  pro  praHore  of  the  proconsul  Pompeius  were  an  inno* 
ralloii,  and  already  similar  in  kind  to  those  who  plajed  so  great  a  part 
»  ClM  times  of  the  empire. 
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existing  constitution,  and  ivhich  directly  led  Pompeiut 
towards  the  old  object  of  his  wishes,  the  command  agumt 
Mithradates  and  Tigranes.  Important  reasons  of  ezp^ 
diency  also  might  bo  urged  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
military  power  from  the  senate.  Pompeius  could  not  have 
forgotten  that  a  plan  designed  on  exactly  similar  principlea 
for  the  suppression  of  piracy  had  a  few  years  before  failed 
through  the  mismanagement  of  the  senate,  and  that  tho 
issue  of  the  Spanish  war  had  been  placed  in  extreme  jeop^ 
ardy  by  the  neglect  of  the  armicj*  on  the  part  of  the  senata 
and  its  injudicious  conduct  of  the  finances ;  he  could  uot 
fail  to  see  what  were  the  feelings  with  which  the  great  ma^ 
jority  of  the  aristocracy  regarded  him  as  a  renegade  SulJaii, 
and  what  fate  was  in  store  for  him,  if  he  allowed  himsell 
to  be  sent  as  general  of  the  government  with  the  usual 
powers  to  the  East.  It  was  natural  therefore  that  he  should 
indicate  a  position  independent  of  the  senate  as  the  first 
condition  of  his  undertaking  the  command,  and  that  the 
burgesses  should  readily  agree  to  it.  It  is  moreover  in  a 
high  degree  probable  that  Pompeius  was  on  this  occasion 
urged  to  more  rapid  action  by  those  arqund  him,  who  were, 
it  may  be  presumed,  not  a  little  indignant  at  his  retirement 
two  years  before.  The  projects  of  law  regarding  tho  recall 
of  Lucullus  and  the  expedition  against  the  pirates  were  in* 
troduced  by  the  tribune  of  the  people  Aulus  Gabinius,  a 
man  ruined  in  finances  and  morals,  but  a  dexterous  negotia* 
tor,  a  bold  orator,  and  a  brave  soldier.  Little  as  the  as- 
surances of  Pompeius,  that  he  had  no  wish  at  all  for  the 
chief  command  in  the  war  with  the  pirates  and  only  longed 
for  domestic  repose,  were  meant  in  earnest,  there  was  prob* 
ably  this  much  of  truth  in  them,  that  the  bold  and  active 
client,  who  was  in  confidential  intercourse  with  Pompeius 
and  his  more  immediate  friends  and  who  completely  saw 
through  the  situation  and  the  men,  took  the  decision  to  a 
considerable  extent  out  of  the  hands  of  his  shortsighted  and 
helpless  patron. 

The  democracy,  discontented  as  its  leaders  might  be  ii 
rhe  parties      secret,  could  not  well  come  publicly  forward 
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•■TCii^ioii  against  the  project  cf  law.  It  would,  to  all  ap> 
esiiiBia  pearanoe,  have  been  in  no  ease  able  to  hinder 
***^  the  carrying  of  the  law;   but  it  would  hav« 

openly  broken  with  Pompeius  and  thereby  compelled  hiiD 
«ther  to  make  approaches  to  the  oligarchy  or  regardlessly 
ft)  pursue  his  personal  policy  in  the  face  of  both  parties. 
No  oourse  was  left  to  the  democrats  but  still  to  adhere  to 
Ifaeir  alliance  with  Pompeius,  hollow  as  it  was,  and  to  eir< 
braoe  the  present  opportunity  of  at  least  definitively  over* 
throwing  the  senate  and  passing  over  from  opposition  into 
government,  leaving  the  ulterior  issue  to  the  future  and  to 
the  well-known  weakness  of  Pompeius'  character.  Accord- 
ingly their  leaders — ^the  praetor  Lucius  Quinctius,  the  same 
who  seven  years  before  had  exerted  himself  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  tribunician  power  (p.  114),  and  the  late  quaestor 
Graius  Caesar — supported  the  Gabinian  proposals. 

The  privileged  classes  were  furious — not  merely  the 
nobility,  but  also  the  mercantile  aristocracy,  which  felt  its 
exclusive  rights  endangered  by  so  thorough  a  state-revolu- 
tion and  once  more  recognized  its  true  patron  in  the  senate. 
When  the  tribune  Gabinius  •  after  the  introduction  of  his 
proposals  appeared  in  the  senate-house,  the  Others  of  the 
dty  were  almost  on  the  point  of  strangling  him  with  their 
own  hands,  without  considering  in  their  zeal  how  extremely 
disadvantageous  to  them  this  method  of  arguing  must  have 
ultimately  proved.  The  tribune  escaped  to  the  Forum  and 
summoned  the  multitude  to  storm  the  senate-house,  when 
)ust  at  the  right  time  the  sitting  terminated.  The  consul 
Piso,  the  champion  of  the  oligarchy,  who  accidently  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  multitude,  would  have  certainly  be- 
come a  victim  to  popular  fury,  had  not  Gabinius  come  up 
and,  in  order  that  his  certain  success  might  not  le  endan- 
gered by  unseasonable  acts  of  violence,  liberated  the  coiv 
aul.  Meanwhile  the  exasperation  of  the  multitude  remained 
ondlminished  and  constantly  found  fresh  nourishment  in 
the  high  prices  of  gridn  and  the  numerous  rumours  more 
or  less  absurd  which  were  in  circulation— such  as  that 
Lodus  Luculluv  had  invested  the  monev  entrusted  to  hino 
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for  carrying  on  the  war  at  interest  in  Roine^  or  had  at^ 
tempted  with  its  aid  to  withdraw  the  praetor  Quinotim 
from  the  cause  of  the  people ;  that  the  senate  intended  to 
prepare  for  the  '^second  Romulus,''  as  they  called  Pom* 
peius,  the  &te  of  the  first,*  and  other  reports  of  a  like 
character. 

Amidst  this  state  of  things  the  day  of  voting  arrived. 
The  multitude  stood  densely  packed  in  tha 
Forum ;  all  the  buildings,  whence  the  rostra 
could  be  seen,  were  covered  even  on  the  roofs  with  men* 
All  the  colleagues  of  Gabinius  had  promised  their  veto  to 
the  senate ;  but  in  presence  of  the  surging  masses  all  were 
silent  except  the  single  Lucius  Trebellius,  who  had  sworn 
to  himself  and  the  senate  rather  to  die  than  yield.  When 
the  latter  exercised  his  veto,  Gabinius  immediately  inter- 
rupted the  voting  on  his  projects  of  law  and  proposed  to 
the  assembled  people  to  deal  with  his  refractory  colleague, 
as  Octavius  had  formerly  been  dealt  with  on  the  proposi- 
tion of  Tiberius  Gracchus  (iii.  116),  namely,  to  depose  him 
immediately  from  office.  The  vote  was  taken  and  the 
reading  out  of  the  voting  tablets  began ;  when  the  first 
seventeen  tribes,  which  came  to  be  read  out,  had  declared 
for  the  proposal  and  the  next  affirmative  vote  would  give  it 
the  majority,  Trebellius,  forgetting  his  oath,  pusillanimouslj 
withdrew  his  veto.  In  vain  the  tribune  Otho  then  endeav- 
oured to  procure  at  least  the  election  of  two  generals — the 
old  duumviri  navales  (i.  531) — instead  of  one;  in  vain  the 
aged  Quintus  Catulus,  the  most  respected  man  in  the  sen* 
ate,  exerted  his  last  energies  to  secure  that  the  lieutenant 
generals  should  not  be  nominated  by  the  commander-iib 
chief,  but  chosen  by  the  people.  Otho  could  not  eveu 
procure  a  hearing  amidst  the  nr)ise  of  the  multitude ;  the 
well-calculated  complaisance  of  Gabinius  procured  a  hearing 
for  Catulus,  and  in  respectful  silence  the  multitude  listened 
to  the  old  man's  words ;  but  thev  were  nevertheless  thrown 
away.    The  proposals  were  not  merely  converted  into  law 

*  According  to  the  legend  king  Romulus  was  torn  in  pieoet  by  cIm 
•enatora. 
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with  all  the  clauses  unaltered,  but  the  special  siipplement- 
•ly  requests  made  by  Pompeius  were  instantaneously  and 
completely  agreed  to. 

With  high-«trung  hopes  men  saw   the  two  generals 

Pompeius  and  Glabrio  depart  for  their  destina* 
5*?JJSS.  tions.  The  price  of  grain  had  fallen  immediately 
2J^  ™       after  the  passing  of  the  Gabinian  laws  to  the 

ordinary  rates — an  evidence  of  the  hopes  at- 
tached to  the  grand  expedition  and  its  glorious  leader. 
These  hopes  were,  as  we  shall  have  afterwards  to  relate, 
not  merdy  fulfilled,  but  surpassed :  in  three  months  the 
clearing  of  the  seas  was  completed.  Since  the  Hannibalio 
war  the  Roman  government  had  displayed  no  such  energy 
m  external  action  ;  as  compared  with  the  lax  and  incapable 
administration  of  the  oligarchy,  the  democratic-military 
opposition  had  most  bi*iUiantly  made  good  its  title  to  grasp 
and  wield  the  reins  of  the  state.  The  equally  unpatriotic 
and  unskilful  attempts  of  the  consul  Piso  to  put  paltry 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  arrangements  of  Pompeius  for 
the  suppression  of  piracy  in  Narbonese  Gaul  only  increased 
the  exasperation  of  the  burgesses  against  the  oligarchy  and 
their  enthusiasm  for  Pompeius ;  it  was  nothing  but  the 
personal  intervention  of  the  latter,  that  prevented  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people  from  summarily  removing  the  consul 
firom  his  office. 

Meanwhile  the  confusion  on  the  Asiatic  continent  had 
become  still  worse.  Glabrio,  who  was  to  take  up  in  the 
stead  of  Lucullus  the  chief  command  against  Mithradaten 
and  Tigranes,  had  remained  stationary  in  the  west  of  Asia 
Minor  and,  while  instigating  the  soldiers  by  various  procla^ 
roations  against  Lucullus,  had  not  entered  on  the  supreme 
command,  so  that  Lucullus  was  forced  to  retain  it.  Against 
Mithradates,  of  course,  nothing  was  done ;  the  Pontic  cav- 
alry plundered  fearlessly  and  with  impunity  in  Birhynia  and 
Gappadocia.  Pompeius  had  been  led  by  the  piratical  wai 
Id  proceed  with  his  army  to  Asia  Minor ;  nothing  seemed 
more  natural  than  to  invest  him  with  the  supreme  command 
in  the  Fontic-Armenian  war,  to  which  he  himself  had  long 
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aspired.  But  the  democratic  party  did  not^  as  may  b< 
readily  conceived,  share  the  wishes  of  its  general,  and  care 
fully  avoided  taking  the  initiative  in  the  matter.  It  is  ver^ 
probable  that  it  had  induced  Gabinius  not  to  entrust-  both 
the  Tvar  with  Mithradates  and  that  witji  the  pirates  from  tht 
outset  to  PompeiuSy  but  to  entrust  the  former  to  Glabrio ; 
apon  no  account  could  it  now  desire  to  increase  and  per 
petuate  the  exceptional  position  of  the  already  too  power* 
All  general.  Pompeius  himself  retained  according  to  his 
custom  a  passive  attitude ;  and  perhaps  he  would  in  reality 
have  returned  home  aftei'  fulfilling  the  commission  whidi 
he  had  received,  but  for  the  occurrence  of  an  incident  un- 
expected by  all  parties. 

One  Gains  Manilius,  an  utterly  worthless  and  insignifi- 
^^  cant  man,  had  when  tribune  of  the  people  by 

I'Bx^ii'tt  his  unskilful  projects  of  legislation  lost  favour 
both  with  the  aristocracy  and  with  the  democ- 
racy. In  the  hope  of  sheltering  himself  under  the  wing  of 
the  powerful  general,  if  he  should  procure  for  the  latter 
what  every  one  knew  that  he  eagerly  desired  but  had  not 
the  boldness  to  ask,  Manilius  proposed  to  the  burgesses  to 
recall  the  governors  Glabrio  from  Bitliynia  and  Pontus  and 
Marcius  Rex  from  Cilicia,  and  to  entrust  their  ofiices  as  well 
as  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  the  East,  apparently  without 
any  fixed  limit  as  to  time  and  at  any  rate  with  the  freest 
authority  to  conclude  peace  and  alliance,  to  the  proconsul 
of  tho  seas  and  coasts  in  addition  to  his  previous  oflice  (beg. 
of  688).  This  occurrence  very  clearly  showed 
how  disorganized  was  the  machinery  of  the 
Roman  constitution,  when  the  power  of  legislation  was 
placed  as  respected  the  initiative  in  the  hands  of  any  dema- 
gogue however  insignificant,  and  as  respected  the  final  de- 
termination in  the  hands  of  the  incapable  multitude,  whil^ 
It  at  the  same  time  was  extended  to  the  most  important 
questiona  of  administration.  The  Manilian  proposal  wfte 
acceptable  to  none  of  the  political  parties ;  yet  it  scarcely 
anywhere  encountered  serious  resistance.  The  democratie 
leaders,  for  the  same  reasons  which  had  forced  theci  t« 
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acquiesce  in  the  Gabinian  law,  could  not  venture  earnestly 
to  oppose  the  Manilian ;  they  kept  their  displeasure  and 
their  fears  to  themselves  and  spoke  in  public  for  the  gene- 
ral of  the  democracy.  The  moderate  Optimates  declarec* 
themselves  for  the  Manilian  proposal,  because  after  the 
Gabinian  law  resistance  in  any  case  was  vain,  and  iar^eeing 
men  already  perceived  that  the  true  policy  for  the  senate 
WBs  to  make  approaches  as  i&r  as  possible  to  Pompe.ius  and 
to  draw  him  over  to  their  side  on  occasion  of  tho  breach 
which  might  be  foreseen  between  him  and  the  democrats. 
The  trimmers  blessed  the  day  when  they  too  seemed  to 
have  an  opinion  and  could  come  forward  decidedly  without 
losing  fevour  with  either  of  the  parties — it  is  significant 
that  Marcus  Cicero  first  appeared  as  an  orator  on  the  politi- 
oal  platform  in  defence  of  the  Manilian  proposal.  The 
strict  Optimates  alone,  with  Quintus  Catulus  at  their  head, 
showed  at  least  their  colours  and  spoke  against  the  propo- 
sition. Of  course  it  was  converted  into  law  by  a  majority 
bordering  on  unanimity.  Pompeius  thus  obtained,  in  ad- 
dition  to  his  earlier  extensive  powers,  the  administration 
of  the  most  important  provinces  of  Asia  Minor — so  that 
there  scarcely  remained  a  spot  of  land  within  the  wide 
Roman  domains  that  had  not  obeyed  him — and  the  conduct 
of  a  war  as  to  which,  like  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  men 
oould  tell  where  and  when  it  began,  but  not  where  and 
when  it  might  end.  Never  since  Rome  stood  had  such 
power  been  united  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man. 

The  Grabinio-Manilian  proposals  terminated  the  strug- 

gle  between  the  senate  Mid  the  popular  party, 
*5J^JJJJ;  which  the  Sempronian  laws  had  begun  sixly- 
Jj^^^        seven  years  before.     As  the  Sempron'«n  laws 

first  constituted  the  revolutionary  parlj  into  a 
political  opposition,  the  Gabinio-Manilian  first  converted  It 
from  the  opposition  into  the  government ;  and  as  it  Ijad 
been  a  gieat  moment  when  the  first  breach  in  the  existing 
constitution  was  made  by  disregarding  the  veto  of  Octavius, 
I  it  was  a  moment  no  less  full  of  significance  when  tho  last 
bulwark  of  the  senatorial  rule  fell  with  the  withdrawal  o' 
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Trebellius.  This  was  felt  on  both  sides  and  even  «he  indo 
lent  souls  of  the  senators  were  convulsively  roused  by  thii 
death-struggle ;  but  yet  the  war  as  to  the  oonsUtution  ter 
minated  in  a  very  difierent  and  far  more  pitiful  £ishion  than 
it  had  begun}  A  youth  in  every  sense  noble  had  com*, 
menced  the  revolution  ;  it  was  concluded  by  pert  intriguert 
and  demagogues  of  the  lowest  type.  On  the  other  hand 
while  the  Optimates  had  begun  the  struggle  with  a  mea» 
urcd  resistance  and  with  a  defence  which  earnestly  main 
tained  even  the  forlorn  posts,  they  ended  with  taking  the 
initiative  in  club-law,  with  grandiloquent  weakness,  and 
with  pitiful  perjury.  What  had  once  appeared  a  daring 
dream,  was  now  attained  ;  the  senate  had  ceased  to  govern. 
But  when  the  few  old  men,  who  had  seen  the  first  stormi 
of  revolution  and  heard  the  words  of  the  Graochi|  com« 
pared  that  time  with  the  present,  they  found  that  every- 
thing had  in  the  interval  changed — countrymen  and  citi« 
zens,  state-law  and  military  discipline,  life  and  manners; 
and  well  might  those  painfully  smile,  who  compared  the 
ideals  of  the  Gracchan  period  with  their  realization.  Such 
reflections  however  belonged  to  the  past.  For  the  present 
and  perhaps  also  for  the  future  the  fall  of  the  aristocracy 
was  an  accomplished  fact.  The  oligarchs  resembled  an 
army  utterly  broken  up,  whose  scattered  bands  might  serve 
to  reinforce  another  body  of  troops,  but  could  no  longer 
themselves  keep  the  field  or  risk  a  combat  on  their  own 
account.  But  as  the  old  struggle  came  to  an  end,  a  new 
one  was  simultaneously  beginning — the  struggle  between 
the  two  powers  hitherto  leagued  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
ai-istocratic  constitution,  the  civil-democratic  opposition  and 
the  military  power  daily  aspiring  to  greater  ascendancy. 
The  exceptional  position  of  Pompeius  even  under  the 
Gabinian,  and  much  more  under  the  Manilian,  law  was  in* 
compatible  with  a  republican  organization.  He  had  been, 
%»  even  then  his  opponents  urged  with  good  reason,  ap« 
pointed  by  the  Gabinian  law  not  as  admiral,  but  as  regent 
of  the  empire ;  not  unjustly  was  he  designated  by  a  Greek 
familiar  with  Eastern  affairs  ''king  of  kings."     If  he  should 
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hereafter,  on  returning  from  the  East  once  more  victorions 
and  with  increased  glory,  with  well-filled  chests,  and  with 
troops  ready  for  battle  and  devoted  to  his  cause,  stretch 
forth  his  hand  to  seize  the  crown — who  would  then  arrest 
his  arm  1  Was  the  consular  Quint  us  Catulus,  forsooth,  to 
summon  forth  the  senators  against  the  first  general  of  his 
time  and  his  experienced  legions?  or  was  the  designated 
aedile  Gaius  Caesar  to  call  forth  the  civic  multitude,  whose 
eyes  he  had  just  feasted  on  his  three  hundred  and  twenty 
pairs  of  gladiators  with  their  silver  equipments  1  Soon, 
exclaimed  Catulus,  it  would  be  necessary  once  more  to  flee 
CO  the  rocks  of  the  Capitol,  in  order  to  save  liberty.  It 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  prophet,  that  the  storm  came  not 
is  he  expected  from  the  East,  but  that  on  the  contrary  fate, 
Ailfilling  his  words  more  literally  than  he  himself  antic** 
pated,  brought  on  the  destroying  tempest  a  few  years  latar 
from  GauL 


CHAPTER  nr. 

P0MPBIU8   AND   THE   KA8T. 

Wb  have  already  seen  how  wretxshed  was  the  ftito  ol 
the  affairs  of  Rome  by  land  and  sea  in  the  Eaa^ 
HH^raiMf       when  at  the  commencement  of  687  Pompdu% 
{y^*  with  an  almost  absolute  plenitude  of  power, 

undertook  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the 
pirates.  He  began  by  dividing  the  immense  field  com- 
mitted to  him  into  thirteen  districts  and  assigning  to  each 
of  these  districts  a  lieutenant,  for  the  purpose  of  equipping 
ships  and  men  there,  of  searching  the  coasts,  and  of  o^h 
turing  piratical  vessels  or  chasing  thom  into  the  meshes  of 
a  colleague.  He  himself  went  with  the  best  part  of  the 
ships  of  war  that  were  available — among  which  on  this 
occasion  also  those  of  Rhodes  were  distinguished — early 
in  the  year  to  sea,  and  swept  in  the  first  place  the  Sicilian, 
African,  and  Sardinian  waters,  with  a  view  especially  to  re- 
establish the  supply  of  grain  from  these  provinces  to  Italy. 
His  lieutenants  meanwhile  addressed  themselves  to  the 
clearing  of  the  Spanish  and  Gallic  coasts.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  the  consul  Piso  attempted  from  Rome  to 
prevent  the  levies  which  Marcus  Pomponius  the  legate  of 
Pompeius  instituted  by  virtue  of  the  Gabinian  law  in  the 
province  of  Narbo— an  imprudent  proceeding,  to  chock 
which,  and  «>t  the  same  time  to  keep  the  just  indignation 
of  the  multitude  against  the  consul  within  legal  boundt| 
Pompeius  temporarily  reappeared  in  Rome  (p.  137). 
When  at  the  end  of  forty  days  the  navigation  had  been 
everywhere  set  free  in  the  w(  stern  basin  of  the  Mediter* 
ranean,  Pompeius  proceeded  with  sixty  of  his  best  vesseli 
to  tile  ejistern  i^eas,  and  first  of  all  to  the  original  and  main 
seat  of  piracy,  the  Lycian  and  Cilician  waters.     On  tht 
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news  of  the  approach  of  the  Roman  fleet  the  piratical  barki 
everywhere  disappeared  from  the  open  sea ;  and  even  the 
strong  Lyoian  fortresses  of  Anticragus  and  Cragus  surren- 
dered without  offering  serious  resistance.  The  well-calcu- 
lated moderation  of  Pompeius  helped  more  than  fear  to 
open  the  gates  of  these  scarcely  accessible  marine  strong* 
holds.  His  predecessors  had  ordered  every  captured  free* 
hooter  to  be  nailed  to  the  cross ;  without  hesitation  he  gave 
quarter  to  all,  and  treated  in  particular  the  common  rowers 
found  in  the  captured  piratical  vessels  with  unusual  indul* 
gence.  The  bold  Cilician  sea-kings  alone  ventured  on  an 
attempt  to  maintain  at  least  their  own  waters  by  arms 
against  the  Romans ;  after  having  placed  their  children  and 
wives  and  their  rich  treasures  for  security  in  the  mountain- 
fortresses  of  the  Taurus,  they  awaited  the  Roman  fleet  at 
the  western  frontier  of  Cilicia,  in  the  offing  of  Coracesiuni. 
But  the  ships  of  Pompeius,  well  manned  and  well  provided 
with  all  Implements  of  war,  achieved  a  complete  victory. 
Without  farther  hindrance  he  landed  and  began  to  storm 
and  break  up  the  mountain-castles  of  the  corsairs,  while  he 
3ontinuod  to  offer  to  themselves  freedom  and  life  as  the 
price  of  submission.  Soon  the  great  multitude  desiHted 
from  the  continuance  of  a  hopeless  war  in  their  strongholds 
and  mountains,  and  consented  to  submit.  Forty-nine  days 
after  Pompeius  had  appeared  in  the  eastern  seas,  Cilicia  was 
subdued  and  the  war  at  an  end. 

The  rapid  suppression  of  piracy  was  a  great  relief  but 
not  a  grand  achievement ;  the  corsairs  could  as  little  cope 
with  the  resources  of  the  Roman  state  which  had  been 
called  forth  in  lavish  measure  as  the  combined  gang««  of 
thieves  in  a  great  city  can  cope  with  a  well-organized  police. 
It  was  a  naive  proceeding  to  celebrate  such  a  razzia  (^n  a 
victory.  But  when  compared  with  the  prolonged  coatinu- 
•noe  and  the  vast  and  daily  increasing  extent  of  the  bviL  ii 
was  natural  that  the  surprisingly  rapid  subjugation  of  the 
dreaded  pirates  should  make  a  most  powerful  impression 
OQ  the  public ;  and  the  more  so,  that  this  was  the  first  trial 
of  mlc  ^ntrali/ed  in  a  single  hand,  and  the  pnrties  wer€ 
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eagerly  waiting  to  see  whether  thai  hand  would  understand 
the  art  of  ruling  better  than  the  collegiate  body  had  done. 
Neaily  400  ships  and  boats,  including  90  war  vessels  prop* 
erly  so  called,  were  either  taken  by  Poinpeius  or  surren- 
dered to  him  ;  in  all  about  1,300  piratical  vessels  are  said 
^o  have  been  destroyed ;  besides  which  the  richly  filled 
treenals  and  magazines  of  the  buccaneers  were  burnt  Of 
the  pirates  about  10,000  perished  ;  upwards  of  20,000  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victor  alive ;  whlie  Publius  Clodius 
the  admiral  of  the  Roman  army  stationed  in  Cilicia  nnd  a 
multitude  of  other  individuals  carried  off  by  the  piratesi 
some  of  them  long  believed  at  home  to  be  dead,  obtained 
once  more  their  freedom  through  Pompeius.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  687,  three  months  after  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign,  commerce  resumed  its  wonted 
course  and  instead  of  the  former  famine  abundance  pre- 
vailed in  Italy. 

A  disagreeable  interlude  in  the  island  of  Crete,  how- 
ever, disturbed  in  some  measure  this  pleaoing 
^5ocn°"*  success  of  the  Roman  arms.  There  Quintus 
^rSSI"  Metellus  was  stationed  in  the  second  year  of 
SieSf***"  his  command,  and  was  employed  in  finishing 
the  subjugation — already  substantially  effected 
—of  the  island  (p.  97),  when  Pompeius  appeared  in  the 
eastern  waters.  A  collision  was  natural,  for  according  to 
the  Gabinian  law  the  command  of  Pompeius  extended  con- 
currently with  that  of  Metellus  over  the  whole  island,  which 
stretched  to  a  great  length  but  was  nowhere  more  than 
eighty  miles  broad  ;  but  Pompeius  was  considerate  enough 
rot  to  assign  it  to  any  of  his  lieutenants.  The  still  resist- 
ing Cretan  communities  however,  who  had  seen  their  sub- 
dual countrymen  taken  to  task  by  Metellus  with  the  most 
cruel  severity  and  had  learned  on  the  other  hand  the  gentle 
terms  which  Pompeius  was  in  the  habit  of  imposing  on  the 
places  which  surrendered  to  him  in  the  south  of  Asia  Minor, 
preferred  to  give  in  their  joint  surrender  to  Pompeius,  He 
accepted  it  in  Pamphylia,  where  be  was  at  the  moment, 
fiom  their  envcvs.  and  sect  along  with  th  >m  his  legate 
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Liioitis  Octavius  to  anaounoe  to  Metellus  the  oonolusiou  of 
the  conventions  and  to  take  over  the  towns.  This  proceed- 
ing was,  no  doubt,  not  like  that  of  a  colleague ;  but  formal 
right  was  wholly  on  the  side  of  Pompeius,  and  Metellus 
was  most  evidently  in  the  wrong  when,  utterly  ignoring 
the  convention  of  the  cities  with  Pompeius,  he  continued 
to  treat  them  as  hostile.  In  vain  Octavius  protested ;  in 
vnln,  as  he  had  himself  come  without  troops,  he  summoned 
fri>m  Achaia  Lucius  Sisenna,  the  lieutenant  of  Pompeius 
stationed  there;  Metellus,  not  troubling  himself  about 
either  Octavius  or  Sis^na,  besieged  Eleutherna  and  took 
Lappa  by  storm,  where  Octavius  in  person  was  taken  pris- 
oner and  ignominiously  dismissed,  while  the  Cretans  who 
were  taken  with  him  were  consigned  to  the  executioner. 
Accordingly  formal  conflicts  took  place  between  the  troops 
of  Sisenna,  at  whose  head  Octavius  placed  himself  after 
that  leader's  death,  and  those  of  Metellus ;  even  when  the 
former  had  been  commanded  to  return  to  Achaia,  Octavius 
continued  the  war  in  concert  with  the  Cretan  Aristion,  and 
Ilierapytna,  where  both  made  a  stand,  was  only  subdued 
by  Metellus  after  the  most  obstinate  resistance. 

In  reality  the  zealous  Optimate  Metellus  had  thus  be- 
gun formal  civil  war  at  his  own  hand  against  the  general* 
issimo  of  the  democracy.  It  shows  the  indescribable  dis- 
organization in  the  Roman  state,  that  these  incidents  led  to 
nothing  farther  than  a  bitter  correspondence  between  the 
two  generals,  who  a  couple  of  years  afterwards  were  sitting 
ODce  more  peacefully  and  even  '^  amicably  "  side  by  side  in 
the  senate. 

Pompeius  during  these  events  remained  in  Cilicia ;  pre- 
PMntiat  pwing  for  the  next  year,  as  it  seemed,  a  cam- 
>^>M^  paign  against  the  Cretans  or  rather  against  Me- 
•omQumi  tellus,  in  reality  waiting  for  the  signal  which 
SShra*  should  Call  him  to  interfere  in  the  utterly  con- 

fused  affairs  of  the  continent  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  portion  of  the  Lucullan  army  that  was  still  left  after 
the  losses  which  it  had  sufl*ered  and  the  departure  of  tlie 
Itmbrian  legions  remained  inactive  cm  the  upper  Halys  ic 
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the  country  of  tho  Trocmi  bordering  on  the  Pontic  torrid 
torjr.  Lucullus  still  held  provisionally  the  chief  command, 
as  his  nominated  successor  Glabrio  continued  to  linger  in 
the  west  of  Asia  Minor.  The  three  legions  commanded  by 
Quintus  Marcius  Rex  lay  equally  inactive  in  Cilicia.  The 
Pontic  territory  was  again  wholly  in  the  power  of  king 
Mithradates,  who  made  the  individuals  and  communiticf 
that  had  joined  the  Romans,  such  as  the  town  of  Eupatorta, 
pay  for  their  revolt  with  cruel  severity.  The  kings  of  the 
East  did  not  proceed  to  any  serious  offensive  movement 
against  the  Romans,  either  because  it  formed  no  part  of 
their  plan,  or — as  was  asserted — ^because  the  landing  of 
Pompeius  in  Cilicia  induced  Mithradates  and  Tigranes  to 
desist  from  advancing  farther.  The  Manilian  law  realized 
the  secretly  cherished  hopes  of  Pompeius  more  rapidly 
than  he  probably  himself  anticipated;  Glabrio  and  R^ 
were  recalled  and  the  governorships  of  Pontus-Bithynia 
and  Cilicia  with  the  troops  stationed  there,  as  well  as  the 
management  of  the  Pontio-Armenian  war  along  with  au- 
thority to  make  war,  peace,  and  alliance  with  the  dynasts 
of  the  East  at  his  own  discretion,  were  transferred  to  Pom- 
peius. Amidst  the  prospect  of  honours  and  spoils  so  ample 
Pompeius  was  glad  to  forego  the  chastising  of  an  ill- 
humoured  Optimate  who  enviously  guarded  his  scanty 
laurels ;  he  abandoned  the  expedition  against  Crete  and  the. 
farther  pursuit  of  the  corsairs,  and  destined  his  fleet  also 
to  support  the  attack  which  he  projected  on  the  kings  of 
Pontus  and  Armenia.  Yet  amidst  this  land-war  he  by  no 
means  wholly  lost  sight  of  piracy,  which  was  perpet'Ually 
raising  its  head  afresh.  Before  he  left  Asia 
(691)  he  caused  the  necessary  ships  to  be  fitted 
out  there  against  the  corsairs ;  on  his  proposal  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  similar  measure  was  resolved  on  for  Italy, 
and  the  sum  needed  for  the  purpose  was  granted  by  the 
senate.  They  continued  to  protect  the  coasts  with  guards 
of  cavalry  and  small  squadrons,  and  though,  as  the  expedi- 
^  ^  tions  to  be  mentioned  afterwards  against  Cyprun 

in  696  and  Egypt  in  699  show,  piracy  was  nol 
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tboroaghly  mastered,  it  yet  afler  the  expedition  of  Pom 
peius  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  and  political  crises  of  Roma 
oould  never  again  so  raise  its  head  and  so  totally  dislodge 
the  Ronans  from  the  sea,  as  it  had  done  under  the  govern* 
tnent  of  the  mouldering  oligarchy. 

The  few  months  which  still  remained  before  Uie  ooiik 

rnencement  of  the  campaign  in  Asia  Minor,  were 
raMouitf  employed  by  the  new  commander-in-cliief  with 
^"'***^"*  strenuous  activity  in  diplomatic  and  military 
preparations.    £nvoys  were  sent  to  Mithradates,  rather  to 

reconnoitre  than  to  attempt  a  serious  mediation. 
vKh  um         There  was  a  hope  at  the  Pontic  court  that  Phra* 

ates  king  of  the  Parthians  would  be  induced  by 
the  recent  considerable  successes  which  the  allies  had 
achieved  over  Rome  to  enter  into  the  Pontic-Armenian 
alliance.  To  counteract  this,  Roman  envoys  pioceeded  to 
the  court  of  Ctesiphon ;  and  the  internal  troubles,  which 
distracted  the  Armenian  ruling  house,  came  to  their  aid. 
A  son  of  the  great  king  Tigranes,  bearing  the  same  name, 
had  rebelled  against  his  fiitber,  either  because  he  was  un- 
willing to  wait  for  the  deati  of  the  old  man,  or  because  his 
father's  suspicion,  which  had  already  cost  several  of  his 
brothers  their  lives,  led  him  to  discern  his  only  chance  of 
■atety  in  open  insurrection.  Vanquished  by  his  father,  he 
had  taken  refuge  with  a  number  of  Armenians  of  rank  at 
the  court  of  the  Arsacid,  and  intrigued  against  his  father 
there.  It  was  partly  due  to  his  exertions,  that  Phraates 
preferred  to  take  the  reward  which  was  offered  to  him  by 
both  sides  for  his  accession — the  secured  possession  of  Meso- 
potamiaF— from  the  hand  of  the  Romans,  renewed  with  Pom- 
poius  the  agreement  concluded  with  LucuUus  respecting  the 
V)undary  of  the  Euphrates  (p.  88),  and  even  consented  to 
fnfaaot  operate  in  concert  with  the  Romans  against  Ar- 
J^J«  menia.     But  the   younger  Tigranes  occasioned 

still  greater  damage  than  that  which  arose  out 

of  his  promoting  the  alliance  between  the  Re 
mans  and  the  Parthians,  for  his  insurrection  produced  a 
variance  between  the  kings  Tigranes  and  Mitbradati>s  them 
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selves.  The  great  king  cherished  in  secret  the  suspioioa 
that  Mithradates  might  have  had  a  hand  in  the  insurrectioa 
of  his  grandwn — Cleopatra  the  mother  of  the  younger 
Tigranes  was  the  daughter  of  Mithradates — and,  though  nc 
open  rupture  took  place,  the  good  understanding  between 
the  two  monarchs  was  disturbed  at  the  very  moment  when 
It  was  most  urgently  needed. 

At  the  same  time  Pompeius  prosecuted  his  warliki 
pieparations  with  energy.  The  Asiatic  allied  and  client 
communities  were  warned  to  furnish  the  stipulated  contin- 
gents. Public  notices  summoned  the  discharged  veterani 
of  the  legions  of  Fimbria  to  return  to  the  standards  as  vol* 
unteerSy  and  by  great  promises  and  the  name  of  Pompeiuf 
a  considerable  portion  of  them  were  induced  in  reality  to 
obey  the  call.  The  whole  force  united  under  the  orders  of 
Pompeius  may  have  amounted,  exclusive  of  the  auxiliarieSi 
to  between  40,000  and  50,000  men.* 

In  the  spring  of  688  Pompeius  proceeded  to  Galatiay  to 
take  the  chief  command  of  the  troops  of  Lucul- 
^nnpeiui  ^"^  ^^^  ^  advance  with  them  into  the  Pontio 
LocaUiM.  territory,  whither  the  Cilician  legions  were  dh- 
rected  to  follow.  At  Danala,  a  place  belonging 
to  tlie  Trocmi,  the  two  generals  met ;  but  the  reconciliation, 
which  mutual  friends  had  hoped  to  effect,  was  not  aooon^ 
plishdd.  The  preliminary  courtesies  soon  passed  into  bitter 
discussions,  and  these  into  violent  altercation :  they  parted 
in  worse  mood  than  they  had  met.  As  Lucullus  continued 
to  make  presents  and  to  distribute  lands  just  as  if  he  were 
still  in  office,  Pompeius  declared  all  the  acts  performed  by 
his  predecessor  subsequent  to  his  own  arrival  null  and  void. 
Formally  he  was  in  the  right ;  befitting  tact  in  the  treat- 
ment of  a  meritorious  and  more  than  sufficiently  mortified 
opponent  was  not  to  be  looked  for  from  him. 

*  Pompeius  distributed  among  his  soldiers  and  officers  as  presentt 
884,000,000  sesterces  (  —  16,000  talents,  App.  MlUir.  116) ;  as  the  oA 
cers  received  100,000,000  (Plin.  H,  N,  xxxtu.  2,  16)  and  each  of  thb 
eommon  soldiers  6,000  sesterces  (Pliu.,  App.),  the  army  still  uumberod 
iX  its  triumph  about  40,000  men. 
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So  soon  as  the  season  allowed,  the  Roman  troops  crossed 
the  frontier  of  Pontus.  There  they  were  op* 
^SSm^  ^  P^)^  ^y  Mithradates  with  30,000  infantry  and 
3)000  cavalry.  Left  in  the  lurch  by  his  ally  and 
attacked  by  Rome  with  reinforced  power  and  energy,  he 
made  an  attempt  to  procure  peace ;  but  he  would  not  listen 
to  the  unconditional  submission  which  Pompeius  demanded 
—what  worse  issue  could  the  most  unsuccessful  campaign 
bring  ?  That  he  might  not  expcse  his  army,  mostly  archers 
and  horsemen,  to  the  formidable  shock  of  the  Roman  in- 
fiuitry  of  the  line,  he  slowly  retired  before  the  enemy,  and 
compelled  the  Romans  to  follow  him  in  his  various  cross- 
marches  ;  making  a  stand,  wherever  there  was  opportunity, 
with  his  superior  cavalry  against  that  of  the  enemy,  and 
occasioning  no  small  hardship  to  the  Romans  by  impeding 
their  supplies.  At  last  Pompeius  in  his  impatience  desist- 
ed from  following  the  Pontic  army,  and,  letting  the  king 
alone,  proceeded  to  subdue  the  land ;  he  marched  to  the 
upper  Euphrates,  crossed  it,  and  entered  the  eastern  prov- 
inces of  the  Pontic  empire.  But  Mithradates  followed  along 
the  lefl  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  when  he  had  arrived  in 
the  Anaitic  or  Acilisenian  province,  he  intercepted  the  route 
of  the  Romans  at  the  castle  of  Dasteira,  which  was  strong 
and  well  provided  with  water,  and  from  which  with  his  light 
troops  he  commanded  the  plain.  Pompeius,  still  wanting 
the  Glician  legions  and  not  strong  enough  to  maintain  him- 
self  in  this  position  without  them,  had  to  retire  over  the 
Euphrates  and  to  seek  protection  from  the  cavalry  and  arch- 
ers of  the  king  in  the  wooded  ground  of  Pontic  Armenia 
extensively  intersected  by  rocky  ravines  and  deep  valleys. 
It  was  not  till  the  troops  from  Cilicia  arrived  and  rendered 
it  possible  to  resume  the  offensive  with  a  superiority  of 
force,  that  Pompeius  again  advanced,  invested  the  camp  of 
fche  king  with  a  chain  of  posts  cf  almost  eighteen  miles  \x. 
length,  and  kept  him  formally  blockaded  there,  while  the 
Roman  detachments  scoured  the  country  far  and  wide.  The 
distress  in  the  Pontic  camp  was  great ;  the  draught  animali 
ST'in  h!id  to  be  killed ;  at  length  after  remaining  for  forty* 
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five  days  the  king  caused  his  sick  and  'wounded,  whom  hi 
could  not  save  and  was  unwilling  to  leave  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  to  be  put  to  death  by  his  own  troops,  and  da- 
parted  during  the  night  with  the  utmost  secrecy  towards  the 

east  Cautiously  Pompeius  followed  through 
ifitiirt-  the  unknown  land:   tlie  march  was  now  ap* 

proaching  the  boundary  which  separated  the 
dominions  of  Mithradates  and  Tigranes.  When  the  Roman 
general  perceived  that  Mithradates  intended  not  to  bring  the 
contest  to  a  decision  within  his  own  territory,  but  to  draw 
the  enemy  away  afler  him  into  the  far  distant  regions  of  the 
East,  he  determined  not  to  permit  this. 

The  two  armies  lay  close  to  each  other.     During  the 

rest  at  noon  the  Roman  army  set  out  without 
Mi^uL       ^^^  enemy  observing  the  movement,  made  a  dr> 

cuit,  and  occupied  the  heights  which  lay  in  front 
and  commanded  a  defile  to  be  passed  by  the  enemy  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river  Lycus  (Jeschil-Irmak)  not  hx 
from  the  modern  Enderes,  at  the  point  where  Nicopolis  was 
afterwards  built.  The  following  morning  the  Pontic  troops 
broke  up  in  their  usual  manner,  and,  supposing  that  the 
enemy  was  as  hitherto  behind  them,  afler  accomplishing  the 
day's  march  they  pit<ihed  their  camp  in  the  very  valley 
whose  encircling  heights  the  R<mians  had  occupied.  Sud* 
denly  in  the  silence  of  the  night  there  sounded  all  around 
them  the  dreaded  battle-cry  of  the  legions,  and  missiles 
from  all  sides  poured  on  the  Asiatic  host,  m  which  soldien 
and  camp-followers,  chariots,  horses,  and  camels  jostled  each 
ether;  and  amidst  tde  dense  throng,  notwithstanding  Uio 
darkness,  not  a  missile  failed  to  take  effect.  When  the 
Romans  had  expended  their  darts,  they  charged  down  from 
the  heights  on  the  masses  which  had  now  become  visible  by 
the  light  of  the  newly-risen  moon,  and  which  were  aban« 
doned  to  them  almost  defenceless;  those  that  did  not  fall 
by  th3  steel  of  the  enemy  were  trodden  down  in  the  fearful 
pressure  under  the  hoofs  and  wiieels.  It  was  the  last  battle 
field  on  which  the  grey-haired  king  fought  with  the  Ronuuis 
With  Uiree  attendants — two  of  his  horsemen,  and  a  oonou 
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bina  who  was  accustomed  to  follow  him  in  male  attire  and 
to  £ght  bravely  by  his  side— -he  made  his  escape  to  the 
fortress  of  Sinoria,  whither  a  portion  of  his  trusty  followers 
found  their  way  to  him.  He  divided  among  them  his  treas- 
ures preserved  there,  6,000  talents  of  gold  (£1,400,000); 
liimished  them  and  himself  with  poison  ;  and  hastened  with 
the  band  that  was  lefl  to  him  up  the  Euphrates  to  unite 
with  his  ally,  the  great  king  of  Armenia. 

This  hope  likewise  was  vain ;  the  alliance,  on  the  faith 

of  which  Mithradates  took  the  route  for  Ar« 
JJlQ^^th  menia,  already  by  that  time  existed  no  longer, 
ff^^^  During  the  conflicts  between  Mithradates  and 

Pompeius  just  narrated,  the  king  of  the  Parthi* 
ans,  yielding  to  the  urgency  of  the  Romans  and  above  all 
of  the  exiled  Armenian  prince,  had  invaded  the  kingdom  of 
Tigranes  by  force  of  arms,  and  had  compelled  him  to  with- 
draw into  the  inaccessible  mountains.  The  invading  army 
even  began  the  siege  of  the  capital  Artaxata ;  but,  on  its 
becoming  protracted,  king  Phraates  took  his  departure  with 
ihe  greater  portion  of  his  troops;  whereupon  Tigranes  over- 
powered the  Parthian  corps  left  behind  and  the  Armenian 
emigrants  led  by  his  son,  and  re-established  his  dominion 
Uiroughout  the  kingdom.  Naturally,  however,  the  king  was 
under  such  circumstances  little  inclined  to  fight  with  the 
freshly  victorious  Romans,  and  least  of  all  to  sacrifice  him- 
felf  for  Mithradates ;  whom  he  trusted  less  than  ever,  since 
information  had  reached  him  that  his  rebellious  son  intend* 
ed  to  betake  himself  to  his  grandfather.  So  he  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  Romans  for  a  separate  peace ;  but  he 
iid  not  wait  for  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  to  break  off 
Ihe  alliance  which  linked  him  to  Mithradates.  The  latter, 
when  he  had  arrived  at  the  frontier  of  Armenia,  was  doomed 
to  learn  that  the  gi^eat  king  Tigranes  had  set  a  price  of  100 
talents  (£24,000)  on  his  head,  had  arrested  his  envoys,  and 
had  delivered  them  to  the  Romans.  King  Mithradates  saw 
his  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  his  allies  on 
the  point  of  coming  to  an  agreement  with  them  ;  it  was  itot 
po««ibl«?  to  continue  the  war ;  he  might  deem  himself  fortu 
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nat(>|  if  be  succeeded  in  efTeoting  his  escape  along  tlie  ea&ten 
and  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  perhaps  dislodging 
his  son  Machares — who  had  revolted  and  entered  into  oon* 
nection  with  the  Romans  (p.  80)— once  more  from  Uie  Bohk 
poran  kingdom,  and  in  finding  on  the  Maeotis  a  fresh  soil 

for  fresh  projects.  So  he  turned  northward. 
rrossesthe       When   the  king  in  his  flight  had  crossed  dw 

Phasis,  the  ancient  boundary  of  Asia  Minor. 
Pompeius  for  the  time  discontinued  his  pursuit ;  but  instead 
of  returning  to  the  region  of  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates^ 
he  turned  aside  into  the  region  of  the  Araxes  to  settle  mafe* 
ters  with  Tigranes. 

Almost  without  meeting  resistance  he  arrived  in  the 

region  of  Artaxata  (not  far  from  Erivan)  and 
ArSISSft*!  **    pitched  his  camp  thirteen  miles  from  the  city. 

There  he  was  met  by  the  son  of  the  great  king, 
who  hoped  afler  the  fall  of  his  father  to  receive  the  Ar- 
menian diadem  from  the  hand  of  the  Romans,  and  therefore 
had  endeavoured  in  every  way  to  prevent  the  conclusion  of 

the  treaty  between  his  father  and  the  Romans. 
TSnmel!^      The  great  king  was  only  the  more  resolved  to 

purchase  peace  at  any  price.  On  horseback  and 
without  his  purple  robe,  but  adorned  with  the  royal  diadem 
and  the  royal  turban,  he  appeared  at  the  gate  of  the  Roman 
camp  and  desired  to  be  conducted  to  the  presence  of  the 
Roman  general.  Afler  having  given  up  at  the  bidding  of 
the  lictors,  as  the  regulations  of  the  Roman  camp  required, 
his  horse  and  his  sword,  he  threw  himself  in  barbarian  fash- 
ion at  the  feet  of  the  proconsul  and  in  token  of  uncondi- 
tional surrender  placed  the  diadem  and  tiara  in  his  hands. 
Pompeius,  highly  delighted  at  a  victory  which  cost  nothings 
raised  the  humbled  king  of  kings,  invested  him  again  with 
the  insignia  of  his  dignity,  and  dictated  the  peace  Besides 
a  payment  of  £1,400,000  (6,000-  talents)  to  the  vaiK^hest 
and  a  present  to  the  soldiers,  out  of  which  each  of  their 
received  50  denarii  (£2  29.),  the  king  ceded  all  the  oon« 
quests  which  he  had  made,  not  merely  his  Phoenician, 
Syrian,  Cilician,  and  Cappadocian  possessions,  but  also  So 
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phene  and  Corduene  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates  -, 
he  was  again  restricted  to  Armenia  proper,  and  his  position 
of  great  king  was,  of  course,  at  an  end.  In  a  single  cam* 
l^aign  Pompeius  had  totally  subdued  the  two  mighty  kings 
of  Pontus  and  Armenia.  At  the  beginning  of 
688  there  was  not  a  Koman  soldier  beyond  the 
boands  of  the  old  Roman  possessions ;  at  its  close  king 
Mithradates  was  wandering  as  an  exile  and  without  an  army 
in  the  ravines  of  the  Caucasus,  and  king  Tigranes  sat  on  the 
Armenian  throne  no  longer  as  king  of  kings,  but  as  a  vassal 
of  Rome.  The  whole  domain  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  west 
of  the  Euphrates  unconditionally  obeyed  the  Romans ;  the 
victorious  army  took  up  its  winter  quarters  to  the  east  of 
that  stream  on  Armenian  soil,  in  the  country  from  the 
upper  Euphrates  to  the  river  Kur,  from  which  the  Italians 
then  for  the  first  time  watered  their  horses. 

But  the  new  field,  on  which  the  Romans  here  set  foot, 

raised  up  for  them  new  conflicts.     The  brave 

•TttM  peoples  of  the  middle  and  eastern  Caucasus  saw 


with  indignation  the  remote  Occidentals  encamp- 
ing on   their   territory.    There — ^in   the  fertile  and  well- 
watered   table  land  of  the  modem  Georgia- 
dwelt  the  Iberians,  a  brave,  well-organized,  agri- 
cultural nation,  whose  clan-cantons  under  their  patriarchs 
cultivated  the  soil  according  to  the  system  of  common  pos- 
session, without  any  separate  ownership  of  the  individual 
cultivators.     Army  and  people  were  one ;  the  people  were 
headed  partly  by  the  ruling  clans — out  of  which  the  eldest 
always  presided  over  the  whole  Iberian  nation  as  king,  and 
the  next  eldest  as  judge  and  leader  of  the  army — partly  by 
special  families  of  priests,  on  whom  chiefly  devolved  the 
duty  of  preserving  a  knowledge  of  the  treaties  concluded 
with  other  peoples  and  of  watching  over  their  observance. 
The  mass  of  the  non-freemen  were  regarded  as  serfs  of  the 
AfiiMiutM       king.     Their  eastern  neighbours,  the  Albanians 
or  Alans,  who  were  settled  on  the  lower  Kur  as 
far  as  the  Caspian  Sea,  were  in  a  far  lower  stage  of  culture. 
Chiefly  a  pastoral  people  they  tended,  on  foot  or  on  hors» 
Vol.  IV.— 7* 
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back,  their  numerous  herds  in  the  luxuriant  meadows  of  tht 
modem  Shirvan ;  their  few  tilled  fields  were  still  cultivated 
with  the  old  wooden  plough  without  iron  share.  Coined 
money  was  unknown,  and  they  did  not  count  beyond  a  hun^ 
dred.  Each  of  their  tribes,  twenty-six  in  all,  had  its  own 
chief  and  spoke  its  distinct  dialect.  Far  superior  in  num- 
ber to  the  Iberians,  the  Albanians  could  not  at  all  cope  with 
them  in  bravery.  The  mode  of  fighting  was  on  the  whole 
the  same  with  both  nations ;  they  fought  chiefly  with  arrowl 
and  light  javelins,  which  they  frequently  after  the  Indian 
fashion  discharged  from  their  lurking-places  in  the  woodf 
behind  the  trunks  of  trees,  or  hurled  down  from  the  tops 
of  trees  on  the  foe ;  the  Albanians  had  also  numerous  horse- 
men partly  mailed  afler  the  Medo- Armenian  manner  with 
heavy  cuirasses  and  greaves.  Both  nations  lived  on  their 
lands  and  pastures  in  a  complete  independence  preserved 
from  time  immemorial.  Nature  itself,  as  it  were,  seems  to 
have  raised  the  Caucasus  between  Europe  and  Asia  as  a 
rampart  against  the  tide  of  national  movements ;  there  the 
arms  of  Cyrus  and  of  Alexander  had  formerly  found  their 
limit;  now  the  brave  garrison  of  this  partition-wall  set 
themselves  to  defend  it  also  against  the  Komans. 

Alarmed  by  the  information  that  the  Roman  command* 

er-in-chief  intended  next  spring  to  cross  the 
oonquuSd  mountains  and  to  pursue  the  Pontic  king  beyond 
MiS""         ^^^  Caucasus — for  Mithradates,  they  heard,  wae 

passing  the  winter  in  Dioscurias  (Iskuria  be- 
tween Suchum  Kale  and  Anaklia)  on  the  Black  Sea— the 
Albanians  under  their  prince  Oroizes  first  crossed  the  Kur 

in  the  middle  of  the  winter  of  688-^9  and 

threw  themselves  on  the  army,  which  was  di* 
vided  for  the  sake  of  its  supplies  into  three  larger  oorpe 
ander  Quintus  Metellus  Celer,  Lucius  Flaccus,  and  Pom- 
peius  in  person.  But  Celer,  on  whom  the  chief  attack  fell, 
made  a  brave  stand,  and  Pompeius,  after  having  delivered 
himself  from  the  division  sent  to  attack  him,  pursued  the 
Iberians  barbarians  beaten  at  all  points  as  fkr  as  thi 
miquered.       Kur.     Artooes  the  king  (»f  the   Iberians   kep* 
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fuiet  aod  promised  peace  and  fiiendship;  but  Pompein^ 
informed  that  he  was  secretly  arming  so  as  to  fall  upon  tho 
Romans  on  their  march  in  the  passes  of  the  Caucasus,  ad- 

vanced  in  the  spring  of  689,  before  resuming  the 

pursuit  of  Mithradates,  to  the  two  fortresses  just 
two  miles  distant  from  each  other,  Harmozica  (Horum 
Sche  or  Armazi)  and  Seusamora  (Tsumar)  which  a  little 
aboye  the  modern  Tiflis  command  the  two  valleys  of  the 
river  Kur  and  its  tributary  tJie  Aragua,  and  with  these  the 
only  passes  leading  from  Aimenia  to  Iberia.  Artoces,  sur- 
prised by  the  enemy  before  he  was  aware  of  it,  hastily 
burnt  the  bridge  over  the  Kur  and  retreated  negotiating  into 
Uie  interior.  Pompeius  occupied  the  fortresses  and  followed 
the  Iberians  to  the  other  bank  of  the  Kur ;  by  which  he 
hoped  to  induce  them  to  immediate  submission.  But  Arto- 
ces retired  fiurther  and  farther  into  the  interior,  and,  when 
at  length  he  halted  on  the  river  Pelorus,  he  did  so  not  to 
surrender  but  to  fight.  The  Iberian  archers  however  with- 
stood not  for  a  moment  the  onset  of  the  Roman  legions, 
and,  when  Artoces  saw  the  Pelorus  also  crossed  by  the 
Romans,  he  submitted  at  length  to  the  conditions  which  the 
victor  proposed,  and  sent  his  children  as  hostages. 

Pompeius  now,  agreeably  to  the  plan  which  he  had 

formerly  projected,  marched  through  the  Sara* 
nroeSS^to      pana  pass  from  the  r^ion  of  the  Kur  to  that  of 

the  Phasis  and  thence  down  that  river  to  the 
Black  Sea,  where  the  fleet  under  Servilius  already  awaited 
him  on  the  Colchian  coast.  But  it  was  for  an  uncertain 
idea— for  an  aim  almost  unsubstantial — that  the  army  and 
fleet  were  thus  brought  to  the  fabled  shores  of  Colchis.  The 
laborious  march  just  completed  through  unknown  and  most* 
ly  hostile  nations  was  nothing  when  compared  with  what 
itill  awaited  them ;  and  if  they  should  really  succeed  in 
conducting  the  force  from  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis  to  the 
Crimea,  through  warlike  and  poor  barbarian  tribes,  on  im 
hospitable  and  unknown  waters,  along  a  coast  where  at  cer 
tain  places  the  mountains  sink  perpendicularly  into  the  sea 
and  it  would  have  been  absolutely  necescary  to  embark  it 
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Ihe  ships — if  such  a  march  should  be  successfully 
plished,  which  was  perhaps  more  difficult  than  tho 
paigns  of  Alexander  and  Hannibal — what  was  gained  bjr  It 
even  at  the  best,  corresponding  at  all  to  its  toils  and  dan* 
gers  ?  The  war  doubtless  was  not  ended,  so  long  as  the  old 
king  was  still  among  the  living ;  but  who  could  guarantee 
that  they  would  really  succeed  in  catching  the  royal  game 
for  the  sake  of  which  this  unparalleled  chase  was  to  bi 
instituted  1  Was  it  not  better,  even  at  the  risk  of  Mithra- 
dates  once  more  throwing  the  torch  of  war  into  Asia  Minor, 
to  desist  from  a  pursuit  which  promised  so  little  gain  and 
so  much  peril  1  Doubtless  numerous  voices  in  the  army, 
and  still  more  numerous  voices  in  the  capital,  urged  the 
general  to  continue  the  pursuit  mcessantly  and  at  any 
price ;  but  they  were  the  voices  partly  of  foolhardy  Hot- 
spurs, partly  of  those  perfidious  friends,  who  would  gladly 
at  any  price  have  kept  the  too  powerful  Imperator  aloof 
from  the  capital  and  entangled  him  amidst  interminable 
undertakings  in  the  East.  Pompeius  was  too  experienced 
and  too  discrete  an  officer  to  hazard  his  fame  and  his  army 
in  obstinate  adherence  to  so  injudicious  an  expedition ;  an 
insurrection  of  the  Albanians  in  rear  of  the  army  furnished 
a  pretext  for  abandoning  the  pursuit  of  the  king  and  ordei^ 
ing  his  return.  The  fleet  received  instructions  to  cruise  in 
the  Black  Sea,  to  protect  the  northern  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
against  any  hostile  invasion,  and  strictly  to  blockade  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus  under  the  threat  of  death  to  any  trader 
who  should  break  the  blockade.  Pompeius  conducted  the 
land  troops  not  without  great  hardships  through  the  Col* 
chian  and  Armenian  territory  to  the  lower  course  of  the 
Kur  and  onward,  crossing  the  stream,  into  the  Albanian 
plain. 

Fot  several  da^^s  the  Roman  army  had  to  march  in  ibe 

glowing  heat  through  this  almost  waterless  flat 
S^iH^  country,  without  encountering  the  enenriy  ;  il 
tbB  ▲lUni.     ^^  ^niy  ^n  the  left  bank  of  the  Abas  (pzob- 

ably  the  river  elsewhere  named  Alazonius,  now 
Alasan)  that  the  force  of  the  Albanians  under  Lie  leader 
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ittip  of  CoaeSy  brother  of  the  king  Oroises,  was  drawn  up 
against  the  Romans ;  they  are  said  to  have  amounted,  in* 
doding  the  contingent  which  had  arrived  from  the  inhabi< 
tants  of  the  Transcaucasian  steppes,  to  dO,000  infantry  and 
1^2,000  aivalry.  Yet  they  would  hardly  have  risked  th« 
battle,  unless  they  had  supposed  that  they  had  merely  to 
light  with  the  Roman  cavdry ;  but  the  cavalry  had  only 
beeo  placed  in  front,  and  on  its  retiring  the  masses  of  Ro- 
nuun  infiudtry  showed  themselves  from  their  concealment 
bahiiid.  After  a  short  conflict  the  army  of  the  barbarians 
WIS  driven  into  the  woods,  which  Pompeius  gave  orders  to 
invest  and  set  on  fire.  The  Albanians  thereupon  consented 
to  make  peace;  and,  following  the  example  of  the  more 
powerful  peoples,  all  the  tribes  settled  between  the  Kur  and 
the  Caspian  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Roman  general. 
The  Albanians,  Iberians,  and  generally  the  peoples  settled 
to  the  south  along,  and  at  the  foot  of^  the  Caucasus,  thus 
entered  at  least  for  the  moment  into  a  relation  of  depend- 
flooe  on  Rome.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  peoples  be- 
tween the  Phasis  and  the  Maeotis — Colchians,  Soani,  Heni- 
ochi,  Jazyges,  Achaeans,  even  the  remote  Bastarnae — were 
iDseribed  in  the  long  list  of  the  nations  subdued  by  Pom- 
peius, the  notion  of  subjugation  was  evidently  employed  in 
a  manner  very  far  from  exact.  The  Caucasus  once;  m  »ie 
verified  its  significance  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  che 
Roman  conquest,  like  the  Persian  and  the  Hellenic,  ft  Mnd 
its  limit  there. 

Accordingly  king  Mithradates  was  lefb  to  himself  aiwl  to 
destiny.    As  formerly  his  ancestor,  the  founder 

to  Fn-    of  the  Pontic  state,  had  first  entered  his  future 


kingdom  as  a  fugitive  from  the  executioners  of 
ik  !itigonus  and  attended  only  by  six  horsemen,  so  had  Mith- 
radates now  been  compelled  once  more  to  cross  the  fror'ticr 
uf  his  kingdom  and  to  turn  his  back  on  his  own  anc'  his 
teher's  conquests.  But  to  no  one  had  the  lottery  of  idX^ 
lumed  up  the  highest  gains  and  the  greatest  losses  mor»  \\^ 
quently  and  more  capriciously  than  to  the  old  sult4ii  o/ 
Binope ;  and  the  fortunes  of  men  in  the  East  change  i  a| '  ilv 
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and  incalculably.  Well  might  Mithradates  now  in  At 
evening  of  his  life  accept  each  new  yicissitude  with  tlM 
thought  that  it  too  was  onljr  in  its  turn  paving  the  way  foif 
&  frc«h  revolution,  and  that  the  only  thing  constant  was  the 
perpetual  change  of  fortune.  Inasmuch  as  the  Roman  rule 
was  at  bottom  utterly  intolerable  to  the  Orientals,  and 
H ithradates  himself  was  in  good  and  in  evil  a  true  princ* 
of  the  East,  it  might  well  happen  that  amidst  the  laxity  of 
the  rule  exercised  by  the  Roman  senate  over  the  provinoesi 
and  amidst  the  dissensions  of  the  political  parties  in  Rome 
fermenting  and  ripening  into  civil  war,  Mithradates  might| 
if  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  bide  his  time,  r^-establish  his 
dominion  for  the  third  time.  For  this  very  reason— be- 
cause he  hoped  and  planned  while  still  there  was  life  in  him 
-—he  remained  dangerous  to  the  Romans  so  long  as  he  livedi 
as  an  aged  refugee  no  less  than  when  he  had  marched  fordi 
with  his  hundred  thousands  to  widest  Hellas  and  Macedonia 

from  the  Romans.     The  restless  old  man  made 

his  way  in  the  year  689  from  Dioscurias  amidst 
unspeakable  hardships  partly  by  land  partly  by  sea  to  the 
kingdom  of  Panticapaeum,  where  by  his  reputation  and  lus 
numerous  retainers  he  drove  his  renegade  son  Machares 
from  the  throne  and  compelled  him  to  put  himself  to  death. 
From;  this  point  he  attempted  once  more  to  negotiate  with 
the  Romans  ;  he  besought  that  his  paternal  kingdom  might 
be  restored  to  him,  and  declared  himself  ready  to  recognise 
the  supremacy  of  Rome  and  to  pay  tribute  as  a  vassal. 
But  Pompeius  refused  to  grant  the  king  a  position  in  which 
he  would  have  begun  the  old  game  afresh,  and  insisted  on 
his  personal  submission. 

Mithradates,  however,  had  no  thought  of  giving  himself 

into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but  was  piojecting 
miuftiSo&i  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  more  extravagant  plans.  Strain* 
Jgjj"*  ing  all  the  resources  with  which  the  treamirca 

that  he  had  saved  and  the  remnant  of  his  states 
supplied  him,  he  equipped  a  new  army  of  86,000  men  con« 
sisting  partly  of  slaves  which  he  armed  and  exercised  aftei 
the  R(»man  fashion,  and  a  war  •fleet ;  according  to  rumoui 
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be  designed  to  march  westward  through  Thrace,  Macedonia 
and  Pannonia,  to  carry  along  with  him  the  Scythians  in  thi 
Saniartian  steppes  and  the  Celts  on  the  Danube  as  allies 
and  with  this  avalanche  of  peoples  to  throw  himself  on 
Italy.  This  has  been  deemed  a  grand  idea,  and  the  plan  of 
var  of  the  Pontic  king  has  been  compared  with  the  mili- 
tary march  of  Haimibal ;  but  the  same  project,  which  is  a 
stroke  of  genius  in  a  man  of  genius,  becomes  an  absurdity 
in  one  who  is  wrong-headed.  This  intended  invasion  of 
Italy  by  the  Orientals  was  simply  ridiculous,  and  the  mere 
oflbpring  of  the  impotent  imagination  of  despair.  Through 
the  prudent  coolness  of  their  leader  the  Romans  were  pre- 
vented from  Quixotically  pursuing  their  Quixotic  antagonist 
and  warding  off  in  the  distant  Crimea  an  attack,  which,  if 
it  were  not  nipped  of  itself  in  the  bud,  would  still  be  soon 
enough  met  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 

In  fiuit|  while  Pompeius,  without  troubling  himself  fur- 
ther aa  to  the  threats  of  the  impotent  giant,  was 
employed  in  organizing  the  territory  which  he 


had  gained,  the  destinies  of  the  aged  king  drew 
on  to  their  fulfilment  without  his  aid  in  the  remote  north. 
His  extravagant  preparations  had  produced  the  most  violent 
excitement  among  the  Bosporans,  whose  houses  were  torn 
down,  and  whose  oxen  were  taken  from  the  plough  and  put 
to  death,  in  order  to  procure  beams  and  sinews  for  con- 
structing engines  of  war.  The  soldiers  too  were  disinclined 
to  enter  oh  the  hopeless  Italian  expedition.  Mithradates 
had  constantly  been  surrounded  by  suspicion  and  treason ; 
be  had  not  the  gifl  of  calling  forth  affection  and  fidelity 
among  those  around  him.  As  in  earlier  years  he  had  com- 
pelled his  distinguished  general  Archelaus  to  seek  proteo- 
tioD  in  the  Roman  camp  ;  as  during  the  campaigns  of  Lu* 
enllua  his  most  trusted  officers  Diocles,  Phoenix,  and  even 
the  most  notable  of  the  Roman  emigrants  had  passed  over 
to  the  enemy ;  so  now,  when  his  star  grew  pale  and  the  old, 
infirm,  embittered  sultan  was  accessible  to  no  one  else  save 
his  eunuchs,  desertion  followed  still  more  rapidly  on  deser* 
tkm.     Castor,  the  commandant  of  the  fortress  Phanagorif 
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(on  the  Asiatic  coast  opposite  Kertch),  first  raised  the  standi 
ard  of  revolt ;  he  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  the  town  aiid 
delivered  the  sons  of  Mithradates  that  were  in  the  fortresi 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  While  the  insurrectiov 
spread  among  the  Bosporan  towns,  and  Chersonesus  (not 
far  from  Sebastopol),  Theudosia  (Gaffa)  and  others  joined 
the  Phanagorites,  the  king  allowed  his  suspicion  and  hii 
cruelty  to  have  free  course.  On  the  information  of  deapici^ 
ble  eunuchs  his  most  confidential  adherents  were  nailed  to 
the  cross ;  the  king's  own  sons  were  the  least  sure  of  their 
lives.  The  son  who  was  his  father's  favourite  and  wm 
probably  destined  by  him  as  his  successor,  Phamaoes,  tooh 
his  resolution  and  headed  the  insurgents.  The  servants 
whom  Mithradates  sent  to  arrest  him,  and  the  troops  des* 
patched  against  him,  passed  over  to  his  side ;  the  corps  of 
Italian  deserters,  perhaps  the  most  efficient  among  the  divi* 
sions  of  Mithradates'  army,  and  for  that  very  reason  the 
least  inclined  to  take  part  in  the  romantic-— and  for  the 
deserters  peculiarly  hazardous — expedition  against  Italy, 
declared  itself  en  masse  for  the  prince ;  the  other  divisions 
of  the  army  and  the  fleet  followed  the  example  thus  set* 
After  the  country  and  the  army  had  abandoned  the  king, 

the  capital  Panticapaeuni  at  length  opened  its 
Mithra-  gates  to  the  insurgents  and  delivered  over  to 

them  the  old  king  enclosed  in  his  palace.  From 
the  high  wall  of  his  castle  the  latter  besought  his  son  at 
least  to  grant  him  life  and  not  imbrue  his  hands  in  his  fath- 
er's blood ;  but  the  request  came  ill  ^om  the  lips  of  a  man 
whose  own  hands  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  his  mother 
and  with  the  recently  shed  blood  of  his  innocent  son  Xi- 
phares ;  and  in  heartless  severity  and  inhumanity  Phamaoei 
even  outstripped  his  father.  Seeing  therefore  he  had  now 
to  die,  the  sultan  resolved  at  least  to  die  as  he  had  lived; 
his  wives,  his  concubines,  and  his  daughters,  including  th« 
youthful  brides  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  had  all 
to  suffer  the  bitterness  of  death  and  drain  the  poisoned  cup 
before  him ;  then  he  seized  it,  but,  as  the  draught  did  nol 
lake  effect  (quickly  enough,  he  presented  his  r<eck  for  th» 
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filial  stroke  to  a  Celtic  mercenary  Betuitus.  So 
died  in  691  Mithradates  Eupator,  in  the  AJxtj* 
ttgtath  year  of  his  life  and  the  fifty-seventh  of  his  reigc, 
twentv-six  years  after  he  had  for  the  first  time  taken  the 
field  agUDst  the  Romans.  The  dead  body,  which  king 
Vhamoces  sent  as  a  voucher  of  his  merits  and  of  his  loyalty 
to  PompeiuSy  was  by  order  of  the  latter  laid  in  the  royal 
BApiilchre  of  Sinope. 

The  death  of  Mithradates  was  looked  on  by  the  Romans 
•8  equivalent  to  a  victory  :  the  messengers  who  reported  to 
the  general  the  catastrophe  appeared  crowned  with  laurel, 
AS  if  they  had  a  victory  to  announce,  in  the  Roman  camp 
before  Jericho.  In  him  a  great  enemy  was  borne  to  the 
tomb,  greater  than  had  ever  yet  withstood  the  Romans  in 
the  indolent  £nst.  Instinctively  the  multitude  felt  this  :  as 
formerly  Sdpio  had  triumphed  even  more  over  Hannibal 
than  over  Carthage,  so  the  conquest  of  the  numerous  tribes 
of  the  East  and  of  the  great  king  himself  was  almost  for- 
gotten in  the  death  of  Mithradates ;  and  at  the  solemn  entry 
of  Pompeius  nothing  attracted  more  the  eyes  of  the  multi- 
tude than  the  pictures,  in  which  they  saw  king  Mithradates 
as  a  fugitive  leading  his  horse  by  the  rein  and  thereafter 
sinking  down  in  death  between  the  dead  bodies  of  his 
daughters.  Whatever  judgment  may  be  formed  as  to  the 
Idiosyncrasy  of  the  king,  he  is  a  figure  of  world-historical 
importance — in  the  full  sense  of  the  expression.  Ho  was 
not  a  personage  of  genius,  probably  not  even  of  rich  en- 
dowments ;  but  he  possessed  the  very  respectable  gift  of 
hatin^c,  and  out  of  this  hatred  he  sustained  an  unequal  con* 
fliot  against  superior  foes  throughout  half  a  century,  without 
•uocesa  doubtless,  but  still  with  honour.  He  became  still 
more  significant  through  the  position  in  which  history  had 
placed  him  than  through  his  individual  character.  As  the 
advanced  post  of  the  national  reaction  of  the  East  agairjst 
the  Occidentals,  he  opened  the  new  conflict  of  the  East 
against  the  West ;  and  the  feeling  remained  with  the  van- 
foished  as  with  the  victors,  that  his  death  wai  not  so  mucb 
9ie  end  aa  the  beginning 
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Meanwhile  Pompeius,  afler  his  warfare  in  689  with  Un 

peoples  of  the  Caucasus,  had   returned  to  the 

S^pMiii        kingdom  of  Pontus,  and  there  reduced  the  last 

Ig^jff^  ^      castles  still  oflTering  resistance ;  these  were  rated 

in  order  to  check  the  evils  of  brigandage,  and 

ihf^  c&stle  wells  were  rendered   unserviceable  by  rolling 

blocks  of  rock  into  them.     Thence  he  set  out  in 

the  summer  of  690  for  S^ria,  to  regulate  its 

affairs. 

It  is  difficult  to  present  a  clear  view  of  the  state  of  dia> 
Mate  of  organization  which  then  prevailed  in  the  Syrian 

^'"^  provinces.     It  is  true  that  in  consequence  <rf 

the  attacks  of  Lucullus  the  Armenian  governor  Magadates 
had  evacuated  these  provinces  in  685  (p.  86), 
and  that  the  Ptolemies,  gladly  as  they  would 
have  renewed  the  attempts  of  their  predecessors  to  attach 
the  Syrian  coast  to  their  kingdom,  were  yet  afraid  to  pro- 
voke the  Roman  government  by  the  occupation  of  Syria ; 
the  more  so,  as  that  government  had  not  yet  regulated  their 
more  than  doubtful  legal  title  even  in  the  case  of  Egypt, 
and  had  been  several  times  solicited  by  the  Syrian  princes 
to  recognize  them  as  the  legitimate  heirs  of  the  extiiict 
house  of  the  Lagidae.  But,  though  the  greater  powers  all 
at  the  moment  refrained  from  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
Syria,  the  land  suffered  far  more  than  it  would  have  sufiered 
amidst  a  great  war,  through  the  endless  and  aimless  feuds 
of  the  princes,  knights,  and  cities. 

The  actual  masters  in  the  Seleucid  kingdom  were  at  this 
time  the  Bedouins,  the  Jews,  and  the  Nabatae- 
prinoS^  ans.     llie  inhospitable  sandy  steppe  destitute 

of  springs  and  trees,  which,  stretching  from  the 
Arabian  peninsula  up  to  and  beyond  the  Euphrates,  reaches 
towards  the  west  as  far  as  the  Syrian  mountain-chain  and 
its  narrow  belt  of  coast,  towards  the  east  as  fax  as  the  rich 
lowlands  of  the  Tigris  and  lower  Euphrates — this  Asiatic 
Sahara — was  the  primitive  home  of  the  sons  of  Ishniael ; 
from  the  commencement  of  tradition  we  find  the  "  Bedouin," 
the  "  son  of  the  desert,''  pitching  his  tents  there  and  pastitr 
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ing  his  oamels,  or  mounting  his  swifl  horse  in  pursuit  no^ 
of  the  foe  of  his  trihe,  now  of  the  travelling  merchant 
FaTOured  formerly  by  king  Tigranes  who  made  use  of  them 
for  his  plans  half  commercial  half  political  (p.  63),  and  sub 
■equently  by  the  total  absence  of  any  master  in  the  Syrian 
land,  these  children  of  the  desert  spread  themselves  ovci 
northern  Syria.  Well-nigh  the  leading  part  in  a  political 
point  of  view  was  enacted  by  those  tribes  which  had  appro- 
priated the  first  rudiments  of  a  settled  existence  from  th€ 
vicinity  of  the  civilized  Syrians.  The  most  noted  of  these 
emirs  were  Abgarus,  chief  of  the  Arab  tribe  of  the  Mar- 
daniy  whom  Tigranes  had  settled  about  Edessa  and  CaiThae 
in  upper  Mesopotamia  (p.  63) ;  then  to  the  west  of  the 
Ea|Arates  Sampsiceramus,  emir  of  the  Arabs  of  Hemcsa 
(Hems)  between  Damascus  and  Antioch,  and  master  of  the 
strong  fortress  Arethusa ;  Azizus  the  head  of  another  horde 
roaming  in  the  same  region ;  Alchaudonius,  the  prince  of 
the  Rhambaeans,  who  had  already  put  himself  into  com* 
rounloation  with  LucuUus ;  and  several  others. 

Alongside  of  these  Bedouin  princes  there  had  every- 
where appeared  bold  cavaliers,  who  equalled  oi 
excelled  the  children  of  the  desert  in  the  noble 
trade  of  waylaying.  Such  was  Ptolemaeus  son 
of  Mennaeus,  perhaps  the  most  powerful  among  these 
Syrian  robber-chiefs  and  one  of  the  richest  men  of  this 
period,  who  ruled  over  the  territory  of  the  Ityraeans — the 
modern  Druses — in  the  valleys  of  the  Libanus  as  well  as 
on  the  coast  and  over  the  plain  of  Massyas  to  the  north- 
ward with  the  cities  of  Heliopolis  (Baalbec)  and  Chalcis, 
tnd  maintained  8,000  horsemen  at  his  own  expense ;  such 
wore  Dionysius  and  Cinyras,  the  masters  of  the  manfune 
aties  Tripolis  (Tarablus)  and  Byblus  (between  Taiablui 
ind  Beirout) ;  such  was  the  Jew  Silas  in  Lysias,  a  forlresf 
Rot  far  from  Apamea  on  the  Orontes. 

In  the  south  of  Syria,  on  the  other  hand,  the  race  of  the 
Jews  seemed  as  though  it  would  about  this  time 
consolidate  itself  into  a  political  power.   Through 
Ae  devout  and  bold  defence  uf  the  primitive  Jewish  nationnJ 
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worship^  which  was  imperilled  by  the  levdling  HeUenism 
of  the  Syrian  kings,  the  family  of  the  Hasmonaeans  or  th€ 
Makkabi  had  not  only  attained  to  their  hereditary  princi- 
pality and  gradually  to  kingly  honours  (iii.  81) ;  but  tbeit 
princely  high  priests  had  also  spread  their  conquests  to  tht 

north,  south,  and  cost.     When  the  bravo  Jan- 
§. 

naeus  Alexander  died  (075),  the  Jewish  kingdom 

stretched  towards  the  south  over  the  whole  Philistian  terri* 

tory  as  far  as  the  Egyptian  frontier,  towards  the  south-east 

as  far  as  the  Nabataean  kingdom  of  Petra,  from  which  Jan- 

naeus  had  wrested  considerable  tracts  on  the  right  bank  of 

the  Jordan  and  the  Dead   Sea,  towards   the  north  over 

Samaria  and  Decapolis  up  to  the  lake  of  Gennesareth  ;  here 

he  was  already  making  arrangements  to  occupy  Ptolemaii 

(Acco)  and  victoriously  to  repel  the  aggressions  of  the  Ity- 

raeans.     The  coast  obeyed  the  Jews  from  Mount  Carmel  as 

&r  as  Rhinooorura,  including  the  important  Gaza — Ascalon 

alone  was  still  free  ;  so  that  the  territory  of  the  Jews,  onoe 

almost  cut  off  from  the  sea,  could  now  be  enumerated  among 

the  asylums  of  piracy.     Now  that  the  Armenian  invasion, 

just  as  it  approached  the  borders  of  Judaea,  was  averted 

by  the  intervention  of  Lucullus  (p.  84),  the  gifted  rulers  of 

the  Hasmonaean  house  would  probably  have  carried  theii 

arms  still  farther,  had  not  the  development  of  the  power  of 

that  remarkable  conquering  sacerdotal  state  been  arrested 

by  internal  divisions. 

The  spirit  of  religious  independence,  and  the  national 

patriotism — the  energetic  union  of  which  had 

called  the  Maccabee  state  into  life — very  soon 

became   dissociated  and   even   antagonistic.      The  Jowisb 

orthodoxy  gaining  fresh  strength  in  the  times  of  the  Maoo» 

l>ees,  or  Pharisaism  as  it  was  called,  proposed  as  its  praoti 

eal  aim  a  community  of  Jews  composed  of  the  orthodox  io 

all  lands  essentially  irrespective  of  the  secular  government 

— a  community  which  found  its  visible  points  of  union  In 

the  tribute  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  obligatory  on  every 

conscientious  Jew  and  in  the  schools  of  religion  and  spiritual 

courts,  and  its  oanonical  superintendence  in  the  great  tempi/ 
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cooaistory  at  Jerusalem^  which  was  reconstituted  in  Uie  iiral 
period  of  the  Maccabees  and  may  be  compared  as  i*espectf 
its  q)bere  of  jurisdiction  to  the  I^man  pontifical  college. 
Against  this  orthodoxy,  which  was  becoming 
more  and  more  ossified  into  theological  formal* 
imi  and  a  painful  ceremonial  service,  was  arrayed  the  oppo- 
rition  of  the  so-called  Sadducees — partly  dogmatic,  in  so  far 
aa  these  imiovators  acknowledged  only  the  sacred  books 
themselves  and  conceded  authority  merely,  not  canonicity, 
to  the  *'  bequests  of  the  scribes,"  that  is,  canonical  tradi* 
tion ;  *  partly  political,  in  so  far  as  instead  of  a  fatalistio 
waiting  for  the  strong  arm  of  the  Lord  of  Zebaoth  they 
taught  that  the  salvation  of  the  nation  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  weapons  of  this  world,  and  above  all  from  the  in- 
temal  and  external  strengthening  of  the  kingdom  of  David 
as  re-established  in  the  glorious  times  of  the  Maccabees. 
The  partisans  of  orthodoxy  found  their  support  in  the  priest- 
hood and  the  multitude,  and  fought  against  the  noxious  here- 
tics with  all  the  unscrupulous  implacability  with  which  the 
pioua  are  often  found  to  contend  for  the  possession  of  earth- 
ly goods.  The  innovators  on  the  other  hand  relied  for  sup- 
port on  intelligence  brought  into  contact  with  the  influences 
of  Hellenism,  on  the  army,  in  which  numerous  Pisidian  and 
Glician  mercenaries  served,  and  on  the  abler  kings,  who 
here  strove  with  the  ecclesiastical  power  much  as  a  thou- 
sand years  later  the  Hohenstaufcn  strove  with  the  Papacy. 
Jannaeus  had  kept  down  the  priesthood  with  a  strong  hand ; 
under  his  two  sons  there  arose  (685  et  seqJ)  a 
civil  and  fraternal  war,  since  the  Pharisees  op- 
posed the  vigorous  Aristobulus  and  attempted  to  obtain 
their  objects  under  the  nominal  rule  of  his  brother,  the 

*  Thns  the  Sadducees  rejected  the  doctriDe  of  angels  and  spiriti 
Old  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Most  of  the  traditional  points  of 
dUTerence  betireen  Pharisees  and  Saddncees  relate  to  subordinate  qneb 
Hosfl  ol  ritual,  jurisprudence,  and  the  calendar.  It  is  a  charactcristii 
iwt^  that  the  Tictorious  Pharisees  ha?e  introduced  those  days,  on  which 
Iher  definitiTely  obtained  the  superiority  in  particular  controTersies  of 
^ijected  heretical  members  from  the  supreme  consistory,  into  the  list  ol 
iIm  msmorial  and  festival  days  of  the  nation. 
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good-natured  and  indolent  Hyroanus.  This  diwension  not 
merely  put  a  stop  to  the  Jewish  conquests,  but  gave  also 
foreign  nations  opportunity  to  interfere  and  to  obtain  a 
oommanding  position  in  southern  Syria. 

This  was  the  case  first  of  all  with  the  Nabataeana.    Thif 

remarkable  nation  has  often   been  coi.fouodad 

with  its  eastern  neighbours,  the  wandering  AratMi^ 
but  it  is  more  closely  related  to  the  Aramaean  branch  than 
to  the  proper  children  of  Ishmael.  This  Araniaetfn  or, 
according  to  the  designation  of  the  Occidentalsy  Syrian 
stock  must  have  in  very  early  times  sent  forth  from  iti 
most  ancient  settlements  about  Babylon  a  colony,  probably 
for  the  sake  of  trade,  to  the  northern  end  of  the  Arabian 
gulf;  these  were  the  Nabataeans  on  the  Sinaitic  peninaulai 
between  the  gulf  of  Suez  and  Aila,  and  in  the  region  of 
Petra  (Wadi  Mousa).  In  their  ports  the  wares  of  the 
Mediterranean  were  exchanged  for  those  of  India ;  the  greal 
southern  caravan-route,  which  ran  from  Gaza  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  gulf,  passed  through  tJie 
capital  of  the  Nabataeans— Petra — whose  still  magnifioent 
rock-palaces  and  rock-tombs  furnish  clearer  evidence  of  the 
Nabataean  civilization  than  docs  an  almost  extinct  tradition. 
The  party  of  the  Pharisees,  to  whom  after  the  manner  of 
priests  the  victory  of  their  faction  seemed  not  too  dearly 
bought  at  the  price  of  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
their  country,  solicited  Aretas  the  king  of  the  Nabataeana 
for  aid  against  Aristobulus,  in  return  for  which  they  pron> 
ised  to  give  back  to  him  all  the  conquests  wrested  from  him 
by  Jannaeus.  Thereupon  Aretas  had  advanced  with,  it  wae 
said,  50,000  men  into  Judaea  and,  reinforced  by  the  adhe^ 
rents  of  the  Pharisees,  he  kept  king  Aristobulus  besieged 
In  his  capital. 

Amidst  the  system  of  violence  and  feud  which  thus  pre 

vailed  from-  one  end  of  Syria  to  another,  the 
55^°  larger  cities  were  of  course  the  principal  suiTei^ 

ers  ;  such  as  Antioch,  Seleucia,  Damascus,  whoee 
dtizeTiS  found  themselves  paralyzed  in  their  husbandry  as 
well  as  in  their  maritime  and  caravan  trade.     The  cltiient 
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of  Byblus  and  Berytus  (Beirout)  were  unable  tx>  protect 
tbelr  fields  and  their  ships  from  the  Ityraeans,  who  issuing 
from  their  mountain  and  maritime  strongholds  rendered 
land  and  sea  equally  insecure.  Those  of  Damascus  sought 
to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  the  Ityraeans  and  Ptolemaeus  by 
handing  themselves  over  to  the  more  remote  kings  of  th« 
N.ibataeans  or  of  the  Jews*  In  Antioch  Sampsiceramui 
and  Azizus  mingled  in  the  internal  feuds  of  the  citizens,  and 
\ii%  Hellenic  great  city  had  well-nigh  beccvne  even  now  the 
•emt  of  an  Arab  emir.  The  state  of  thhigs  reminds  us  cf 
the  kingless  times  of  the  German  middle  ages,  when  Nu- 
remborg  and  Augsburg  found  their  protection  not  in  the 
sovereign  jurisdiction  of  the  king,  but  in  their  own  walls 
alone ;  impatiently  the  merchant-citizens  of  Syria  awaited 
tlie  strong  arm,  which  should  restore  to  them  peace  and 
security  of  intercourse. 

There  was  no  want,  however,  of  a  legitimate  king  in 
Syria ;  there  were  even  two  or  three  of  them. 
A  prince  Antiochus  from  the  house  of  the  Seleu- 
cids  had  been  appointed  by  Lucullus  as  ruler  of 
the  most  northern  province  in  Syria,  Commagene  (p.  86). 
Antiochus  Asiaticus,  whose  claims  on  the  Syrian  throne  had 
met  with  recognition  both  from  the  senate  and  from  Lucul- 
lus (pp.  80,  86),  had  been  received  in  Antioch  after  the  re- 
treat of  the  Armenians  and  there  acknowledged  as  king. 
A  third  Seleucid  prince  Philippus  had  immediately  con- 
fronted him  there  as  a  rival ;  and  the  great  population  of 
Antioch,  excitable  and  delighting  in  opposition  almost  like 
that  of  Alexandria,  as  well  as  one  or  two  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Arab  emirs  had  interfered  in  the  family  strife  which  now 
seemed  inseparable  from  the  rule  of  the  Seleucids.  Was 
there  any  wonder  that  legitimacy  became  ridiculous  and 
loathsome  to  its  subjects,  and  that  the  so-called  rightful 
UngB  were  of  even  somewhat  less  importance  in  the  land 
thsn  the  petty  princes  and  robberchiets  1 

To  create  order  amidst  this  chaos  did  not  require  either 
AvMontioo  brilliance  of  conception  or  a  mighty  display  of 
••^F**^         force,  but  it  required  a  clear  insight  into  thii 
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Inlert^ftts  of  Rome  and  of  her  subjects,  aud  vigoui  and 
consistency  in  establishing  and  maintaining  the  initita 
lions  which  were  seen  to  be  necessary.  The  policy  of  tlM 
senate  in  support  of  legitimacy  had  sufficiently  degraded 
itsdf ;  the  general  whom  the  opposition  had  brought  into 
poM  pv  was  not  to  be  guided  by  dynastic  considerationa,  but 
liftd  only  to  see  that  the  Syrian  kingdom  should  not  be  with" 
drawn  Arom  the  clientship  of  Rome  in  future  either  by  the 
quarrels  of  pretenders  or  by  the  covetousness  of  neigb* 
hours.  But  to  secure  this  end  there  was  only  one  oourse : 
that  the  Roman  community  should  send  a  satrap  to  graa]^ 
with  a  vigorous  hand  the  reins  of  government,  which  bad 
long  since  practically  slipped  from  the  hands  of  the  kings 
of  the  ruling  house  more  through  their  own  £Eiult  than 
through  outward  misfortunes.  This  course  Pompeius  took. 
Antiochus  the  Asiatic,  on  requesting  to  be  acknowledged  as 
the  hereditary  ruler  of  Syria,  received  the  answer  that  Pom* 
peius  would  not  give  back  the  sovereignty  to  a  king  who 
knew  neither  how  to  maintain  nor  how  to  govern  his  king- 
dom, even  at  the  request  of  his  subjects,  much  less  against 
their  distinctly  expressed  wishes.  With  this  letter  of  the 
Roman  proconsul  the  house  of  Seleucus  was  ejected  from 
the  throne  which  it  had  occupied  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  Antiochus  soon  after  lost  his  life  through  the  artifice 
of  the  emir  Sampsiceramus,  as  whose  client  he  played  the 
ruler  in  Antiocli ;  thenceforth  there  is  no  farther  mention 
of  these  mock-kings  and  their  pretensions. 

But,  to  establish  the  new  Roman  government  and  intro- 
duce any  tolerable  order  into  the  confusion  of 
pMstfl^Ston      affairs,  it  was  further  necessary  to  advance  mui 
^  Syria  with  a  military  force  and  to  terrify  or 

•tibdue  all  the  disturbers  of  the  peace,  who  had  sprung  up 
during  the  many  years  of  anarchy,  by  means  of  the  Roman 
legions.  Already  during  the  campaigns  in  the  kingdom  €ji 
Pontus  and  on  the  Caucasus  Pompeius  had  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  Syria  and  directed  detached  commis* 
sioners  and  corps  to  interfere,  where  there  was  need.  Aulut 
Gabinius— 'the  same  who  as  tribune  of  the  people  had  sent 
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Pompeius  to  the  East — had  in  089  mardicd 
along  the  Tigris  and  then  across  Mesopotamia 
to  Syria,  to  adjust  the  complicated  affairs  of  Judaea.  In 
like  manner  the  severely  pressed  Damascus  had  already 
been  occupied  by  Lollius  and  Metellus.  Soon  afterwards 
another  adjutant  of  Pompeius,  Marcus  Scaurus,  arrived  in 
Judaea,  to  allay  the  feuds  ever  breaking  out  afresh  then*. 
Lucius  Afranius  also,  who  during  the  expedition  of  Pom- 
peius to  the  Caucasus  held  the  command  of  the  Roman 
troops  in  Armenia,  had  proceeded  from  Corduene  (the 
northern  Kurdistan)  to  upper  Mesopotamia,  and,  afler  he 
had  successfully  accomplished  the  perilous  march  through 
the  desert  with  the  sympathizing  help  of  the  Hellenes  set- 
tled in  Carrhae,  brought  the  Arabs  in  Osroene  to  submis- 
sion. Towards  the  end  of  690  Pompeius  in 
person  arrived  in  Syria,*  and  remained  there 
till  the  summer  of  the  following  year,  resolutely  interfering 
and  regulating  matters  for  the  present  and  the  future.  He 
■ought  to  restore  the  kingdom  to  its  state  in  the  better  times 
of  the  Seleucid  rule ;  all  usurped  powers  were  set  aside,  the 
robber-chiefs  were  summoned  to  give  up  their  castles,  the 
Arab  sheiks  were  again  restricted  to  their  desert  domains,. 
the  affairs  of  the  several  communities  were  definitively 
regulated. 

The  legions  stood  ready  to  procure  obedience  to  these 
stem  orders,  and  their  interference  proved  espe- 
rUtfcehttfr     cially  necessary  a^inst  the  audacious  robber- 
chiefs.    Silas  the  ruler  of  Lysias,  Dionysius  the 

•  Pompeius  spent  the  whiter  of  689-690  still  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  the  Caspian  Sea  (Dio.  xxxTii.  7).    In  690  he  first  re- 

ducod  the  last  strongholds  still  offering  resistance  in  the 

kingdom  of  Pontus,  and  then  moved  slowly,  regulating  matters  every- 

|.  where,  towards  the  south.    Tliat  the  organization  of  Syria 

begin  in  690  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  Syrian  pro* 

vfawU  era  bef^ns  with  this  year,  and  by  Cicero's  statement  as  to  Com* 

{Ad  Q.fr.  ii.  12,  2 ;  comp.  Dio.  zxxtIL  7).    During  the  winter 

of  690-991  Pompeius  seems  to  have  had  his  head-quarters 

in  Damascus  (Joseph,  ziv.  3,  1,  2,  where,  however,  there  if 

eonfision ;  Diodorus,  Fr.  Vat,  p.  189). 

Vol.  IV.— 8 
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ruler  of  Tripolis,  Cinyras  the  ruler  of  Byblus  were  takes 
prisoners  in  their  fortresses  and  executed,  tiie  mountain  and 
maritime  strongholds  of  the  Ityraeans  were  broken  up, 
Ptolemaeus  son  of  Meonaeus  was  foroed  to  purchase  hii 
freedom  and  his  lordship  with  a  ransom  of  1,000  talenti 
(£240,000).  Elsewhere  the  commands  of  the  new  master 
met  for  the  most  part  with  unresisting  obedience. 

The  Jews  alone  hesitated.    The  mediators  formerly  sent 
Necoti*-        ^y  Pompeiu8,*Gabinius  and  Scaurus,  had — both, 


donaud  as  it  was  said,  bribed  with  considerable  sumi 
withttM  decided  the  dispute  between  the  brothers  Hyr> 
canus  and  Aristobulus  in  &vour  of  the  latter, 
and  had  also  induced  king  Aretas  to  raise  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem and  to  proceed  homeward,  in  doing  which  he  sus 
tained  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Aristobulus.  But,  when 
Pompeius  arrived  in  Syria,  he  cancelled  the  orders  of  his 
subordinates  and  directed  the  Jews  to  resume  their  old  con- 
stitution of  high  priests,  as  the  senate  had  recognized  it 
about  593  (iii.  82),  and  to  renounce  along  with 
the  hereditary  principality  itself  all  the  con- 
quests made  by  the  Hasmonaean  princes.  It  was  the  Phari- 
sees, who  had  sent  an  embassy  of  two  hundred  of  their 
most  eminent  men  to  the  Roman  general  and  procured  from 
him  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom ;  not  to  the  advantage 
of  their  own  nation,  but  doubtless  to  that  of  the  Bomans, 
who  from  the  nature  of  the  case  could  not  but  here  revert 
to  the  old  rights  of  the  Seleucids,  and  could  not  tolerate  a 
conquering  power  like  that  of  Jannaeus  within  the  limits 
of  their  empire.  Aristobulus  was  uncertain  whether  it  was 
better  patiently  to  acquiesce  in  his  inevitable  doom  or  to 
meet  his  fate  with  arms  in  hand ;  at  one  time  he  seemed  ou 
the  point  of  submitting  to  Pompeius,  at  another  he  seemed 
as  though  he  would  summon  the  national  party  among  the 
Jews  to  a  struggle  with  the  Romans.  When  at  length, 
with  the  legions  already  at  the  gates,  he  yielded  to  the 
enemy,  the  more  resolute  or  more  fanatical  portion  of  hii> 
army  refiised  to  comply  with  the  orders  of  a  king  who  was 
not  free.     The  capital  submitted;   the  steep  temple-rock 
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was  defended  by  that  fanatical  band  for  three  montlis  with 
an  obadnaoj  readj  to  brave  death,  till  at  last  the  besiegert 
efiected  an  entrance  while  the  besieged  were  resting  on  the 
sabbath,  possessed  themselves  of  the  sanctuary,  and  handed 
OTer  the  authors  of  that  desperate  resistance,  so  far  as  they 
hfid  not  bllen  under  the  sword  of  the  Romans,  to  the  axes 
of  the  lictors.  Thus  ended  the  last  resistance  of  the  teni 
tories  newly  annexed  to  the  Roman  state. 

The  work  begun  by  Lucullus  had  been  completed  by 
^j^jj^^  Pompeius;  the  hitherto  formerly  independent 
Jj*g*«"  states  of  Bithynia,  Pontus,  and  Syria  were 
taMMte  united  with  the  Roman  state;  the  exchange — 
which  had  been  recognized  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  %s  necessary — of  the  feeble  system  of  a  protecto- 
rate for  that  of  direct  sovereignty  over  the  more  important 
dependent  territories  (iii.  36),  had  at  length  been  realized, 
as  soon  as  the  senate  had  been  overthrown  and  the  Grao- 
chui  party  had  come  to  the  helm.  Rome  had  obtained  in 
the  East  new  frontiers,  new  neighbours,  new  friendly  and 
hoatQe  relations.  There  were  now  added  to  the  indirect 
territories  of  Rome  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  and  the  prin- 
cipalities of  the  Caucasus,  and  also  the  kingdom  on  the 
Gmmerian  Bosporus,  the  small  remnant  of  the  extensive 
oonquests  of  Mithradates  Eupator,  now  a  client-state  of 
Rome  under  the  government  of  his  son  and  murderer  Phar* 
naoes ;  the  town  of  Phanagoria  alone,  whose  commandant 
Castor  had  given  the  signal  for  the  revolt,  was  on  that  ac> 
count  recognixed  by  the  Romans  as  free  and  independent. 

No  like  successes  could  be  boasted  of  against  the  Nabs 
^^^  taeans;  King  Aretas  had  indeed,  yielding  to  the 
vitetbe  desire  of  the  Romans,  evacuated  Judaea;  but 
■tntawm  Danmgeus  was  still  in  his  hands,  and  the  Nuba* 
taean  land  had  not  yet  been  trodden  by  any  Roman  soldier. 
To  subdue  that  region  or  at  least  to  show  to  their  new 
BslghbouDB  in  Arabia  that  the  Roman  eagles  were  now 
d(Hninant  on  the  Orontes  and  on  the  Jordan,  and  that  the 
time  had  gone  by  when  any  one  was  free  to  levy  contribu« 
tkms  in  the  Syrian  provinces  as  a  domain  without  a  master, 
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Pompeius  began  in  691  an  expedition  agaiuat 
Petra :  but  detained  by  the  revolt  of  the  Jcwa 
which  broke  out  during  this  expedition,  he  was  not  reluctant 
to  leave  to  his  successor  Marcus  Scaurus  the  carrying  out 
of  the  difficult  enterprise  against  the  Nabataean  city  aitii 
ated  fir  off  amidst  the  desert.*  In  reality  Scaurus  also 
loon  (tHind  himself  compelled  to  return  without  having  ac- 
complished his  object.  He  had  to  content  himself  with 
making  war  on  the  Nabataeans  in  the  deserts  on  the  leA 
bank  of  the  Jordan,  where  he  could  lean  for  support  on  the 
Jews ;  and  he  gained  but  very  trifling  successes.  Ultimate- 
ly the  dexterous  Jewish  minister  Antipater  from  Idumaea 
persuaded  Aretas  to  purchase  a  guarantee  for  all  his  pos- 
4^ession8,  Damascus  included,  from  the  Roman  governor  for 
a  sum  of  money  ;  and  this  is  the  peace  celebrated  on  the 
coins  of  Scaurus,  where  king  Aretas  appears — leading  his 
camel — as  a  suppliant  offering  the  olive  branch  to  the  Ro- 
mans. 

Far  more  important  than  these  new  relations  of  thn 
Romans  to  the  Armenians,  Iberians,  Bosporons, 
withttie^  and  Nabataeans  was  the  proximity  into  which 
*  ^^  through  the  occupation  of  Syria  they  were 
brought  with  the  Parthian  state.  Complaisant  as  had  been 
the  demeanour  of  Roman  diplomacy  towards  Phraates  while 
the  Pontic  and  Armenian  states  still  subsisted,  willingly  as 
both  LucuUus  and  Pompeius  had  then  conceded  to  him  the 
possession  of  the  regions  beyond  the  Euphrates  (p.  88, 147), 
the  new  neighbour  now  sternly  took  up  his  position  by  the 
side  of  the  Arsacids ;  and  Phraates,  if  the  royal  art  of  for- 

*  Orosius  indeed  (vi.  6)  and  Dio  (xxxvu.  16),  both  of  them  doab«> 
•eifl  following  Livy,  make  Pompeius  get  to  Petra  and  occupy  the  city 
%f  oven  reucli  the  Red  Sea ;  but  that  he,  on  the  contrvT,  soon  aAer 
receivhig  the  news  of  the  death  of  Mithradates,  wbivh  came  to  liim  oii 
his  march  towards  Jerusalem,  returned  from  Syria  to  Pontos,  is  stated 
by  Plutarch  {Pomp.  41,  42)  and  is  confirmed  by  Florus  (I  89)  and  Jo> 
iophud  (xiv.  S,  8,  4).  The  figuring  of  king  Aretas  in  the  bullolim 
among  those  conquered  by  I^mpeius  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  thai  it  was  Poroj>oiu8  who  occasioned  his  withdrawal  turn 
Jerusalem. 
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getting  his  own  faults  allowed  him,  might  well  reoall  uow 
the  warning  words  of  Mithradates  that  the  Parthian  by  his 
idlianoe  with  the  Occidentals  against  the  kingdoms  of  kiih 
dred  race  paved  the  way  first  for  their  destruction  and  then 
lor  his  own.  Romans  and  Parthiaus  in  league  had  brougof 
Armenia  to  ruin ;  when  it  was  overthrown,  Rome  true  tft 
her  old  policy  now  reversed  the  parts  and  favoured  the 
tumbled  foe  at  the  expense  of  the  powerful  ally.  The 
singular  preference,  which  the  father  Tigranes  experienced 
from  Ponipeius  as  contrasted  with  his  son  the  ally  and  son 
in-law  of  the  Parthian  king,  was  already  part  of  this  policy  ; 
it  was  a  direct  offence,  when  soon  afterwards  by  the  orders 
of  Pompeius  the  younger  Tigranes  and  his  family  were  ar- 
rested and  were  not  released  even  on  Phraates  interceding 
with  the  friendly  general  for  his  daughter  and  his  son-in- 
law.  But  Pompeius  paused  not  here.  The  province  of 
Corduene,  to  which  both  Phraates  and  Tigranes  laid  clnimj 
was  at  the  command  of  Pompeius  occupied  by  Roman 
troops  for  the  latter,  and  the  Parthians  who  were  found  in 
possession  were  driven  beyond  the  frontier  and  pursued 
even  as  far  as  Arbela  in  Adiabene,  without  the  government 
of  Ctesiphon  having  even  been  previously  heard 
(689).  Far  the  most  suspicious  circumstance 
however  was,  that  the  Romans  seemed  not  at  all  inclined 
to  respect  the  boundary  of  the  Euphrates  fixed  by  treaty. 
On  several  occasions  Roman  divisions  destined  from  Ar- 
menia for  Syria  marched  across  Mesopotamia;  the  Arab 
emir  Al^rus  of  Osroene  was  received  under  singularly 
&vourable  conditions  into  Roman  protection ;  nay,  Oruros, 
aitaated  in  upper  Mesopotamia  somewhere  between  Nisibis 
and  the  Tigris  220  miles  eastward  frc>m  the  Commagenian 
passage  of  the  Euphrates,  was  designated  as  the  eastern 
limit  of  the  Roman  dominion — apparently  their  indirect 
dominion,  inasmuch  as  the  larger  and  more  fertile  northern 
half  of  Mesopotamia  had  been  assigned  by  the  Romans  in 
like  manner  with  Corduene  to  the  Armenian  emp?re.  The 
boundary  between  Romans  and  Parthians  thus  became  th<« 
groat  Syro-Mcsopotamian  desert  instead  of  the  Euphrates  • 
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and  ;his  too  seemed  only*  provisional.  To  the 
en^  >ys,  who  came  to  insist  on  the  maintenance  of  tlie 
tnents — ^vhich  certainly,  as  it  would  seem,  were  only  coo- 
rliided  orally — respecting  the  Euphrates  boundary,  Pom- 
pcius  gave  the  ambiguous  reply  that  the  territory  of  Romr 
extended  as  far  as  her  rights.  The  remarkable  intercourse 
between  the  Roman  commander-in-chief  and  the  Pardiian 
•atraps  of  the  region  of  Media  and  even  of  the  distant 
province  Elymais  (between  Susiana,  Media,  and  Persia,  in 
the  modern  Luristan)  seemed  a  commentary  on  this  speech** 
The  viceroys  of  this  latter  mountainous,  warlike,  and  re* 
mote  land  had  always  exerted  themselves  to  acquire  a 
position  independent  of  the  great  king ;  it  was  the  more 
offensive  and  menacing  to  the  Parthian  government,  when 
Pompeius  accepted  the  proffered  homage  of  this  dynaat. 
Not  less  significant  was  the  fact  that  the  title  of  '*  king  of 
kings,"  which  had  been  hitherto  conceded  to  the  ParthiaD 
king  by  the  Romans  in  oflicial  intercourse,  was  now  all  at 
once  exchanged  by  them  for  the  simple  title  of  king.  This 
was  even  more  a  threat  than  a  violation  of  etiquette.  Since 
Rome  had  entered  on  the  heritage  of  the  Seleucids,  it  seemed 
almost  as  if  the  Romans  had  a  mind  to  revert  at  a  con- 
venient moment  to  those  old  times  when  all  Iran  and  Turan 
were  ruled  from  Antioch,  and  there  was  as  yet  no  Parthian 

*  This  view  rests  on  the  narrative  of  Plutarch  (Pomp.  86)  which 
is  supported  by  Strabo^s  (xvi.  744)  description  of  the  position  of  t)ie 
BatraD  of  Elymais.  It  is  an  embellishment  of  the  matter,  when  in  the 
lists  of  the  countries  and  kings  conquered  by  Pompeius  Media  and  iti 
king  Darius  are  enumerated  (Diodorus  Fr.  Vat,  p.  140 ;  Appian,  MUhr, 
117) ;  and  from  this  there  has  been  further  concocted  the  war  of  Pom* 
peiiis  with  the  Medes  (Yell.  ii.  40 ;  Appian,  Mithr.  106,  114)  and  tJien 
even  fiis  expedition  to  Ecbatana  (Oros.  vi.  fi).  A  confusion  with  the 
fabulois  town  of  the  same  name  on  Carmel  has  hardly  taken  place 
h(  re ;  it  Is  simply  that  intolerable  exaggeration — apparently  orij^oadDg 
In  the  gxandiloquent  and  designedly  ambiguous  bulletins  of  Poinpeiai 
—which  has  converted  his  razzia  against  the  Gaetulians  (iiL  862)  inti 
a  march  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa  (Plut.  Pomp,  88),  his  abortive  ex- 
pedition against  the  Nabataeans  into  a  conquest  of  the  city  of  PetnL 
and  his  award  as  to  the  boundaries  of  Armenia  into  a  fixing  of  tbi 
boundary  of  the  Roniun  empire  beyond  Nisibis. 
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empire  but  merely  a  Parthian  satrapy.  The  court  cfCtesi 
phon  would  thus  have  had  reason  enough  for  going  to  wai 
with  Rome ;  it  seemed  the  prelude  to  its  doing  so,  when  h 
6(H)  it  declared  war  on  Armenia  on  account  of 
the  question  of  the  frontier.  But  Phraates  had 
ttot  the  courage  to  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  Re* 
nimu  at  a  time  when  the  dreaded  general  with  his  strong 
army  was  on  the  borders  of  the  Parthian  empiie.  When 
Pompeius  sent  commissioners  to  settle  amicably  the  dis- 
pute between  Parthia  and  Armenia,  Phraates  yielded  to 
the  Roman  mediation  forced  upon  him  and  acquiesced  in 
their  award,  which  assigned  to  the  Armenians  Corduene 
and  northern  Mesopotamia.  Soon  afterwards  his  daughter 
with  her  son  and  her  husband  graced  the  triumph  of  the 
Roman  general.  Even  the  Parthians  trembled  before  the 
superior  power  of  Rome ;  and,  if  they  had  not,  like  the 
inhabitants  of  Pontus  and  Armenia,  succumbed  to  the 
Roman  arms,  the  reason  seemed  only  to  be  that  they  had 
not  ventured  to  stand  the  conflict. 

There  still  devolved  on  the  general  the  -duty  of  regu- 
Ormnii-  latiug  the  internal  relations  of  the  newly-acquired 
ttonoftba  provinces  and  of  removing  as  far  as  possible  the 
traces  of  a  thirteen  years'  desolating  war.  The 
work  of  organization  begun  in  Asia  Minor  by  LucuUus 
and  the  commission  associated  with  him,  and  in  Crete  by 
Metellus,  received  its  conclusion  from  Pompeius.  The 
former  province  of  Asia,  which  embraced  Mysia,  Lydia, 
Phrygia,  CSaria,  and  Lycia,  was  converged  from  a  frontier 
province  into  a  central  one.  The  newly-erected  provinais 
were,  that  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  which  was  formed  out 
of  the  whole  former  kingdom  of  Nicomedes  and  the  west* 
em  half  of  the  former  Pontic  state  as  far  as  and  beyond 
the  Halys ;  that  of  Cilicia,  which  indeed  was  older,  but  was 
DOW  for  the  first  time  enlarged  and  organized  in  a  manner 
befitting  its  name,  and  comprehended  also  Pamphylia  and 
bauria ;  that  of  Syria,  and  that  of  Crete.  Much  was  no 
doubt  wanting  to  render  that  mass  of  countries  capable  of 
being  regarded  as  the  territorial  possession  of  Rome  lit 
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the  moderm  sense  of  the  term.  The  form  and  order  of  tlM 
government  remained  substantially  as  they  were ;  only  th# 
Roman  community  came  in  place  of  the  former  monarchs. 
Those  Asiatic  provinces  consisted  as  formerly  of  a  motley 
/nixturc  of  domanial  possessions,  civic  territories  de  faeic 
or  de  jure  autonomous,  lordships  pertaining  to  princes  and 
priests,  and  kingdoms,  all  of  which  were  as  regards  interrui] 
iid ministration  more  or  less  left  to  themselves,  and  in  othei 
respects  were  dependent,  sometimes  in  milder  sometimes 
in  stricter  form,  on  the  Roman  government  and  its  procon 
suls  very  much  as  formerly  on  the  great  king  and  his  sa- 
traps. 

The  first  place,  in  rank  at  least,  among  the  dependent 
dynasts  was  held  by  the  king  of  Cappadooia, 
kings.  whose  territory  Lucullus  had  already  enlai^ed 

^'^^^^^  **  by  investing  him  with  the  province  of  Melltene 
(about  Malatia)  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  and  to  whom  Pom- 
peius  farther  granted  on  the  western  frontier  some  districts 
taken  off  Cilicia  from  Castabala  as  far  as  Derbe  near  loo- 
uium,  and  on  the  eastern  frontier  the  province  of  Sophene 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates  opposite  Meli- 
tene  and  at  first  destined  for  the  Armenian  prince  Tigranes ; 
so  that  the  most  important  passage  of  the  Euphrates  thus 
came  wiioUy  into  the  power  of  the  Cappadocian  prince. 
The  small  province  of  Commagene  between 
Syria  and  Cappadocia  with  its  capital  Samosata 
(Samsat)  remained  a  dependent  kingdom  in  the 
hands  of  the  already  named  Seleucid  Antiochus;*  to  biro 
too  were  assigned  the  important  fortress  of  Seleucia  (near 
Binidjik)  commanding  the  more  southern  passage  of  -.hs 
Euphrates,  and  the  adjoining  tracts  on  the  left  bank  of  thai 
river ;  and  thus  care  was  taken  that  the  two  chief  passages 


*  The  irir  which  this  Antiochus  is  aUeged  to  hare  waged  with  Pm* 
peios  (Appiao,  MUhr.  106,  117)  id  not  rery  consistent  with  the  tratj 
wbicb  he  concluded  witti  Lucullus  (Die.  xxxvi.  4^  and  his  ondistiiiM 
coQt'nuanrr  m  his  sovereignty ;  probablj  it  was  ooDCOCted  fimply  inm 
lake  cuN^um^tanee,  that  Antiochus  of  Commagene  tij^inred  ammig  tl« 
ktnf9  juUlued  hr  Pompeiua. 
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of  the  Euphrates  with  a  corresponding  territory  on  th« 
ettsierti  bank  were  left  in  the  hands  of  two  dynasts  wholly 
dependent  on  Rome.  Alongside  of  the  kings  of  Cappado* 
da  and  Commagene,  and  in  real  power  far  superior  to  them^ 
the  new  king  Deiotarus  ruled  in  Asia  Minoi, 
One  of  the  tetrarchs  of  the  Celtic  stock  of  the 
Tolistobogt  settled  round  Pessinus,  and  summoned  by  Lu* 
eiillus  and  Pompeius  to  render  military  service  with  the 
other  small  Roman  clients,  Deiotarus  had  in  these  cam* 
paigns  so  brilliantly  proved  his  trustworthiness  and  his 
energy  as  contrasted  with  all  the  indolent  Orientals  that 
the  Roman  generals  conferred  upon  him,  in  addition  to  his 
Galatian  heritage  and  his  possessions  in  the  rich  country 
between  Amisus  and  the  mouth  of  the  Halys,  the  eastern 
half  of  the  former  Pontic  empire  with  the  maritime  towns 
oi  Phamacia  and  Trapezus  and  the  Pontic  Armenia  as  far 
as  the  Colchian  and  Great-Armenian  frontier,  to  form  the 
kingdom  of  Lesser  Armenia.  Soon  afterwards  he  increased 
his  already  considerable  territory  by  the  country  of  the 
Celtic  Trocmi,  whose  tetrarch  he  dispossessed.  Thus  the 
petty  feudatory  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  dynasts 
of  Asia  Minor,  to  whom  might  be  entrusted  the  guardian- 
ship of  an  important  part  of  the  frontier  of  the  empire. 
Vassals  of  lesser  importance  were,  the  other  numerous 
Galatian  tetrarchs,  one  of  whom,  Bogodiataius 
prince  of  the  Trocmi,  was  on  account  of  his 
tried  valour  in  the  Mithradatic  war  presented 
by  Pompeius  with  the  formerly  Pontic  frontier-town  of 
Mithradatium ;  Attalus  prince  of  Paphlagonia,  who  traced 
hack  his  lineage  to  the  old  ruling  house  of  the  Pylaemeni 
dae ;  Aristarchus  and  other  petty  lords  in  the  Colchian  ter- 
ritory ;  Tarcondimotus  who  ruled  in  eastern  Cilicia  in  the 
mountain-valleys  of  the  Amanus ;  Ptolemaeus  son  of  Men- 
naeus  who  continued  to  rule  in  Chalcis  on  the  Libanus; 
Aretas  king  of  the  Nabataeans  as  lord  of  Damascus ;  Inst 
ly,  the  Arabic  emirs  in  the  countries  on  either  side  of  the 
Euphrates,  Abgarus  in  Osroene,  whom  the  Romans  endeav- 
wired  in  every  way  to  draw  over  to  their  interest  with  th< 
You  IV.— 3* 
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vie^  of  using  him  as  an  advanced  post  against  the  Parth^ 
aasy  Sampsiceramus  in  Hemesa,  Alchaudonius  the  Bhanii 
oaean,  and  another  emir  in  Bostra. 

To  these  fell  to  be  added  the  spiritual  lords  who  in  the 
East  frequently  ruled  over  land  and  people  likt 
^^J^  secular  dynasts,  and  whose  authority  firmly  es- 

tablished in  that  native  home  of  fiwaticism  the 
Romans  prudently  refrained  from  disturbing,  as  they  re- 
frained from  even  robbing  the  temples  of  their  treasures : 
the  high  priest  of  the  Mother  of  the  Grods  in  Pessinus ;  the 
two  high  priests  of  the  goddess  Ma  in  the  Cappadoclan 
Ck)mana  (on  the  upper  Sarus)  and  in  the  Pontic  city  of  the 
same  name  (Gumenek  near  Tocat),  both  lords  who  were  in 
their  countries  inferior  only  to  the  king,  in  power,  and  eacdi 
of  whom  even  at  a  much  later  period  possessed  extensive 
estates  with  special  jurisdiction  and  about  six  thousand 
slaves — Arohelaus,  son  of  the  general  of  that  name  who 
passed  over  from  Mithradates  to  the  Romans,  was  invested 
by  Pompeius  with  the  Pontic  high  priesthood ;  the  high 
priest  of  the  Venasian  Zeus  in  the  Cappadoclan  district  of 
Morimene,  whose  revenues  amounted  annually  to  £3,600 
(15  talents)  ;  the  "  arch-priest  and  ruler  "  of  that  territory 
in  Cilicia  Trachea,  where  Teucer  the  son  of  Ajax  bad  found* 
ed  a  temple  to  Zeus,  over  which  his  descendants  presided 
by  virtue  of  hereditary  right ;  the  "  arch-priest  and  ruler 
of  the  people  "  of  the  Jews,  to  whom  Pompeius,  after  hav- 
ing razed  the  walls  of  the  capital  and  the  royal  treasuries 
and  strongholds  in  the  land,  gave  back  the  presidency  o. 
the  nation  with  a  serious  admonition  to  keep  the  peaoe  am 
no  longer  to  aim  at  conquests. 

Alor  gside  of  these  secular  and  spiritual  poteutatea  stood 
the  urban  communities.  These  were  partly  as- 
Si^Uei!"^*  sociated  into  larger  unions  which  rejoiced  in  a 
comparative  independence,  such  as  in  particular 
the  league  of  the  twenty-three  Lycian  cities,  which  was  weV 
organized  and  constantly  kept  aloof  from  participation  in 
the  disorders  of  piracy ;  whereas  the  numerous  detached 
communities^  even  if  they  had  their  sel%overnment 
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eared  by  charteri  were  in  practice  wholly  dependent  on  tltf 
Boman  governors. 

The  Romans  failed  not  to  see  that  with  the  task  of  rep 
ijj^^^^j^^  ^  resenting  Hellenism  and  protecting  and  extend 
«^^«'<*  ing  the  domain  of  Alexander  in  the  East  ther< 
devolved  on  them  the  primary  duty  cf  elevating 
the  urban  system  ;  for,  while  cities  are  everywhere  the  pil 
lars  of  civilization^  the  antagonism  between  OrienUiS  and 
Occidentals  was  most  distinctly  embodied  in  the  contrast 
between  the  Oriental,  military-despotic,  feudal  hierarchy 
and  the  Helleno-Italian  urban  commonwealth  prosecuting 
trade  and  commerce.  Lucullus  and  Pompeius,  however 
little  they  in  other  respects  aimed  at  the  reduction  of  things 
to  (me  level  in  the  East,  and  however  much  the  latter  was 
disposed  in  questions  of  detail  to  censure  and  alter  the 
arrangements  of  his  predecessor,  were  yet  completely 
agreed  in  the  principle  of  promoting  as  far  as  they  could 
an  urban  life  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  Cyzicus,  on  whose 
vigorous  resistance  the  first  violence  of  the  last  war  had 
spent  itself,  received  from  Lucullus  a  considerable  exten- 
sion of  its  domain.  The  Pontic  Heraclea,  energetically  as 
it  had  resisted  the  Romans,  yet  recovered  its  territory  and 
its  harbours ;  and  the  barlMurous  fury  of  Gotta  against  the 
unhappy  city  met  with  the  sharpest  censure  in  the  senate, 
liticullus  had  deeply  and  sincerely  regretted  that  fate  had 
refused  him  the  happiness  of  rescuing  Sinope  and  Amisus 
from  devastation  by  the  Pontic  soldiery  and  his  own :  he 
did  at  least  what  he  could  to  restore  them,  extended  consid- 
onbly  their  territories,  peopled  them  afresh — partly  with 
the  old  inhabitants,  who  at  his  invitation  returne<i^  'n  ti*oops 
to  their  beloved  homes,  partly  with  new  settlers  of  Hel' 
lenio  descent — and  provided  for  the  reconstru'^.tion  of  the 
baildings  destroyed.  Pompeiua  acted  in  the  same  spirit 
and  on  a  greater  scale.  Even  after  the  subjugation  of  the 
pirates  he  had,  instead  of  following  the  example  of  his  pre* 
decesaors  and  crucifying  his  prisoners,  whose  number  ex 
ceeded  20,000,  settled  them  partly  in  the  desolated  cities 
of  the  Plain  Cilicia,  such  as  Mallus,  Adana,  Fpiphanois 
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and  especially  in  Soli,  which  thenceforth  bore  the  name  of 
Pompeius'  city  (Pompeiupolis),  partly  at  Dyme  in  Achai% 
and  even  at  Tarentuin.  This  colonizing  by  means  of 
pirates  met  with  manifold  censure,*  as  it  seemed  in  some 
measure  to  set  a  premium  on  crime;  in  rexdity  it  vif 
politically  and  morally  justifiable,  for,  as  things  then  stoodj 
piracy  was  something  different  from  robbery  and  the  prii» 
oners  might  fairly  be  treated  according  to  martial  law. 

But  Pompeius  made  it  his  business  above  all  to  pro* 
mote  urban  life  in  the  new  Roman  provinces.  We  have 
already  observed  how  poorly  provided  with  towns  the  Pon- 
tic empire  was  (iii.  338)  ;  most  districts  of  Cappadooia 
even  a  century  afler  this  had  no  towns,  but  merely  moun- 
tain fortresses  as  a  refuge  for  the  agricultural  population  in 
war ;  the  whole  east  of  Asia  Minor,  apart  from  the  sparse 
Greek  colonies  on  the  coasts,  must  have  been  at  this  time 
in  a  similar  plight.  The  number  of  towns  newly  estab 
lished  by  Pompeius  in  these  provinces  is,  including  the 
Cilician  settlements,  stated  at  thirty-nine,  several  of  which 
attained  great  prosperity.  The  most  notable  of  these 
townships  in  the  former  kingdom  of  Pontus  were  Nicopo 
lis,  the  "city  of  victory,"  founded  on  the  spot  where 
Mithradates  sustained  the  last  decisive  defeat  (p.  150) — the 
&irest  memorial  of  a  general  rich  in  similar  trophies;  Me- 
galopolis, named  from  Pompeius'  surname,  on  the  frontier 
of  Cappadocia  and  Lesser  Armenia,  the  subsequent  Seba»> 
tela  (now  Si  was)  ;  Ziela,  where  the  Romans  fought  the  un- 
fortunate battle  (p.  93),  a  place  which  had  arisen  round  the 
temple  of  Anaitis  there  and  hitherto  had  belonged  to  its 
high  priest,  and  to  which  Pompeius  now  gave  the  form  and 
'privileges  of  a  city  ;  Diospolis,  formerly  Cabira,  afterwai'da 
Noocaesarea  (Niksar),  likewise  one  of  the  battle-fields  of 
the  late  war;  Magnopolis  or  Pompeiupolis,  the  restored 

*  To  this  Cio^ro'B  reproach  probablj  points  (De  Off.  iiu  12,  40)  s 
viroUu  immwM9  hahemus^  toeios  vedigcdes  /  in  so  far,  namely,  as  tboM 
pirato-«olonie8  probably  had  the  piivilege  of  immunity  conferred  ok 
them  by  Pompeius,  while,  as  is  well  known,  the  proTiDcial  commimitaif 
depcndeot  on  Rome  were  in  general  liible  to  taxation. 
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Eupatoria  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lyciis  and  the  Iris,  origi* 
Dally  built  by  Mithi-adates,  but  again  destroyed  by  him  on 
aooount  of  its  defection  to  the  Romans  (p.  146) ;  Neapolis, 
formerly  Phazemon,  between  Amasia  and  the  Halys.  Most 
of  the  tow  ns  thus  establisl  ed  were  formed  not  by  bringing 
eolonists  firom  a  distance,  but  by  the  suppression  of  villages 
and  the  collection  of  their  inhabitants  within  the  new  ring> 
wall ;  in  Nioopolis  Pompeius  settled  the  invalids  and  veter 
ana  of  his  army,  who  preferred  to  establish  a  home  for 
themselves  there  at  once  rather  than  afterwards  in  Italy. 
But  in  other  places  also  there  arose  at  the  beck  of  the  re- 
gent new  centres  of  Hellenic  civilization.  In  Paphlagonia 
a  third  Pompeiupolis  marked  the  spot  where  the  army  of 
Mithradates  in  666  achieved  the  great  victory 
over  the  Bithynians  (iii.  353).  In  Cappadocia, 
which  perhaps  had  suffered  more  than  any  other  province 
by  the  war,  the  royal  residence  Mazaca  (afterwards  Caesa- 
rea,  now  Kaisarieh)  and  seven  other  townships  were  re- 
stored by  Pompeius  and  received  urban  institutions.  In 
•  Glicia  and  Coelesyria  there  were  enumerated  twenty  cities 
hud  out  by  Pompeius.  In  the  districts  ceded  by  the  Jews, 
Gradara  in  the  Decapolis  rose  from  its  ruins  at  the  com- 
mand of  Pompeius,  and  the  city  of  Seleucia  was  founded. 
By  £ir  the  greater  portion  of  the  domain  land  at  his  dis- 
posal on  the  Asiatic  continent  must  have  been  applied  by 
Pompeius  for  his  new  settlements ;  whereas  in  Crete,  about 
which  Pompeius  troubled  himself  little  or  not  at  all,  the 
*^man  domanial  possessions  seemed  to  have  continued  tol- 
erably extensive. 

Pompeius  was  no  less  intent  on  regulating  and  elevating 
the  existing  communities  than  on  founding  new  ones.  The 
abuses  and  usurpations  which  prevailed  were  reformed  at 
hr  as  lay  in  his  power ;  copious  ordinances  drawn  up  car^ 
(iiUy  with  reference  to  the  different  provinces  regulated  the 
mimicipal  system  in  detail.  A  number  of  the  most  con- 
siderable cities  had  fresh  privileges  conferred  on  them. 
Autonomy  was  bestowed  on  Antioch  on  the  Orontes,  the 
most  important  city  of  Roman  Asia  and  \.  t  I'ttle  iiiferio? 
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to  the  Egyptian  Alexandria  and  to  the  Bagdad  «/  antiqaitj^ 
the  city  of  Seleucia  in  the  Parthian  empire ;  as  also  on  tfat 
neighbour  uf  Antioch,  the  Pierian  Seleuda,  which  was  thaf 
rewarded  for  its  courageous  resistance  to  Tigranes ;  on  Oasa 
and  generally  on  all  the  towns  liberated  from  the  Jewiab 
rule;  on  Mytilene  in  the  west  of  Asia  Minor;  and  on 
Phanagoria  on  the  Black  Sea. 

Thus  was  completed  the  structure  of  the  Roman  state 
in  Asia,  which  with  its  feudatory  Icings  and  yaa- 
^J**^***  sals,  its  sacerdotal  princes,  and  its  series  of  firee 
and  half-free  cities  puts  us  vividly  in  mind  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  German  nation.  It  was  no 
miraculous  work,  either  as  respects  the  difficulties  oyoiv 
come  or  as  respects  the  result  obtained ;  nor  was  it  ren- 
dered such  by  all  the  high-sounding  words  which  the  Ro- 
man world  of  quality  lavished  in  favour  of  Lucullus  and 
the  artless  multitude  in  praise  of  Pompeius.  Pompeius  in 
particular  consented  to  be  praised,  and  praised  himself,  in 
such  a  fiishion  that  people  might  almost  have  reckoned  him 
still  more  weak-minded  than  he  really  was.  His  triumphal 
inscriptions  enumerated  twelve  millions  of  people  as  sul^ 
jugated  and  1,538  cities  and  strongholds  as  conquered — it 
seemed  as  if  quantity  was  to  make  up  for  quality — and 
made  the  circle  of  his  victories  extend  from  the  Maeotio 
Sea  to  the  Caspian  and  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Red  Sea^ 
when  his  eyes  had  never  seen  any  one  of  the  three ;  nay 
fiirther,  if  he  did  not  exactly  say  so,  he  at  any  rate  induced 
the  public  to  suppose  that  the  annexation  of  Syria,  which 
in  truth  was  no  heroic  deed,  had  added  the  whole  East  as 
far  as  Bactria  and  India  to  the  Roman  empire — so  dim  was 
the  distance  amidst  which  according  to  his  statements  the 
boundary  line  of  his  eastern  conquests  was  lost.  The 
democratic  servilitv,  which  has  at  all  times  rivall  ?d  that  of 
oourts,  readily  entered  into  these  insipid  extravagances,  it 
was  hot  satisfied  by  the  pompous  triumphal  procession, 
whiok  moved  through  the  streets  of  Rome  on  the  28th  and 
^  29th  Sept.  693— the  forty-sixth  birthday  of  Pom- 

peius the  Great — adorned,  to  say  nothing  of 
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jewels  of  all  sorts,  by  the  crown  insignia  of  MiUiradatei 
•nd  by  the  children  of  the  three  mightiest  kings  of  Asia, 
Mithradates,  Hgranes,  and  Phraates ;  it  rewarded  its  gen» 
ral,  who  had  conquered  twenty-two  lyings,  with  regal  hon 
ours  and  bestowed  on  him  the  golden  chaplet  and  the  iiii 
tignia  of  the  magistracy  for  life.  The  coins  struck  in  his 
koDOur  exhibit  the  globe  itself  placed  amidst  the  triple 
laurels  brought  home  from  the  three  continents,  and  sur* 
mounted  by  the  golden  chaplet  conferred  by  the  burgesses 
on  the  man  who  had  triumphed  over  Africa,  Spain,  and 
Asia.  It  need  excite  no  surprise,  if  in  presence  of  such 
childish  acts  of  homage  voices  were  heard  of  an  opposite 
import.  Among  the  Roman  world  of  quality  it  was  cur- 
rently affirmed  that  the  true  merit  of  having  subdued  the 
East  belonged  to  Lucullus,  and  that  Pompeius  had  only 
gone  thither  to  supplant  Lucullus  and  to  plait  the  laurels 
which  another  hand  had  plucked  around  his  own  brow. 
Both  statements  were  totally  erroneous :  it  was  not  Pom- 
peius but  Glabrio  that  was  sent  to  Asia  to  relieve  Lucullus, 
and,  bravely  as  Lucullus  had  fought,  it  was  a  fact  that, 
when  Pompeius  took  the  supreme  command,  the  Romans 
had  forfeited  all  their  earlier  successes  and  had  not  a  foot's 
breadth  of  Pontic  soil  in  their  possession.  More  pointed 
and  effective  was  the  ridicule  of  the  inhab  tants  of  the 
oipital,  who  &iled  not  to  nickname  the  mighty  conqueror 
of  the  globe  after  the  great  powers  which  he  had  conquered, 
and  saluted  him  now  as  *'  conqueror  of  Salem,"  now  as 
"  emir  **  {Arabarches),  now  as  the  Roman  Sampsiceramus. 

The  unprejudiced  judge  will  not  agree  either  with  those 
exaggerations  or  with  these  disparagements.     Lucullus  and 
Ponapeius,  in  subduing  and  regulating  Asia,  showed  them- 
selves to  be^  not  heroes  and  state-creators,  but  sagacious 
end  energetic  commanders  and  governors.     As  general  Lu- 
eollua  displayed  no  common  talents  and  a  self-confidence 
bordering  on  rashness,  while  Pompeius  displayed  military 
judgment  and  a  rare  self  restraint ;  for  hardly  has  any  gen* 
eral  with  such  forces  and  a  position  so  wholly  free  evoi 
aeted  so  cautiously  as  Pompeius  in  the  East.    The  most 
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brilliant  undertakings,  as  it  were,  offered  themselves  to  Mni 
on  all  sides ;  ho  was  free  to  stai-t  for  the  Cimmerian  Bo» 
porus  and  for  the  Red  Sea ;  he  had  opportunity  of  dedo;^ 
ing  war  against  the  Parthians ;  the  revolted  provinoea  of 
Egypt  invited  him  to  dethrone  king  Ptolemy  who  was  :jok 
recognized  by  the  Romans,  and  to  carry  out  the  testament 
of  Alexander;  but  Pompeius  marched  neither  to  Panti^ 
capaeum  nor  to  Petra,  neither  to  Ctesiphon  nor  to  Alex* 
andria ;  throughout  he  plucked  only  those  fruits  whidi 
spontaneously  came  to  his  hand.  In  like  manner  he  fought 
all  his  battles  by  sea  and  land  with  a  crushing  superiority 
of  force.  Had  this  moderation  proceeded  from  the  strid 
observance  of  the  instructions  given  to  him,  as  Pompeiuf 
was  wont  to  profess,  or  even  from  a  perception  that  tlie 
conquests  of  Rome  must  somewhere  find  a  limit  and  that 
fresh  accessions  of  territory  were  not  advantageous  to  the 
state,  it  would  deserve  a  higher  praise  than  history  oonfera 
on  the  most  talented  officer ;  but  constituted  as  Pompeiuo 
was,  his  self-restraint  was  beyond  doubt  solely  the  result 
of  his  peculiar  want  of  decision  and  of  initiative— defeets, 
indeed,  which  were  in  his  case  far  more  useful  to  the  state 
than  the  opposite  excellences  of  his  predecessor.  Certainly 
very  grave  errors  were  perpetrated  both  by  Lucullus  and 
by  Pompeius.  Lucullus  reaped  their  fruits  himself,  when 
his  imprudent  conduct  wrested  from  him  all  the  results  of 
his  victories  ;  Pompeius  Icfl  it  to  his  successors  to  bear  the 
oonsequences  of  his  false  policy  towards  the  Parthians.  He 
might  either  have  made  war  on  the  Parthians,  if  he  had  had 
the  courage  to  do  so,  or  have  maintained  peace  with  them 
and  recognized,  as  he  had  promised,  the  Euphrates  as  boun- 
dary ;  he  was  too  timid  for  the  former  course,  too  vain  for 
the  latter,  and  so  he  resorted  to  the  silly  perfidy  of  render- 
ing the  good  neighbourhood,  which  the  court  of  Ctesiphon 
dosired  and  on  its  part  practised,  impossible  through  1\m 
most  unbounded  aggressions,  and  yet  allowing  the  enen  v 
to  choose  of  themselves  the  time  for  rupture  and  retalia- 
tion. As  administrator  of  Asia  Lucullus  acquired  a  more 
than  princely  wealth ;  and  Pompeius  also  receive<l  as  re 
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ward  for  its  organization  large  sums  in  cash  and  still  more 
eonsiderable  promissory  notes  from  the  king  of  Cappadociai 
from  the  rich  city  of  Antioch,  and  from  other  lords  and 
oommunities.  But  such  exactions  had  become  almost  acu» 
tomary  tribute;  and  both  generals  showed  themselves  at 
uny  rate  to  be  not  altogether  venal  in  questions  of  greater 
importance,  but  if  possible  got  themselves  paid  by  the  party 
whose  interests  coincided  with  those  of  Rome.  Looking  to 
the  times,  this  docs  not  prevent  us  from  characterizing  the 
administration  of  both  as  comparatively  commendable  and 
conducted  primarily  in  the  interest  of  Rome,  secondarily  in 
that  of  the  provincials. 

The  conversion  of  the  clients  into  subjects,  the  better 
regulation  of  the  eastern  frontier,  the  establishment  of  a 
tingle  and  strong  government,  were  full  of  blessing  for  the 
rulers  as  well  as  for  the  ruled.     The  financial  gain  acquired 
by  Rome  was  immense ;  the  new  property  tax,  which  with 
the  exception  of  some  specially  exempted  communities  ail 
those  princes,  priests,  and  cities  had  to  pay  to  Rome,  raised 
the  Roman  state-revenues  almost  by  a  half  above  their 
former  amount     Asia  indeed  suffered  severely.     Pompeius 
brought  in  money  and  jewels  an  amount  of  £2,000,000 
(200,000,000  sesterces)  into  the  state-chest  and  distributed 
£8,900,000  (16,000  talents)  among  his  officers  and  soldiers; 
if  we  add  to  this  the  considerable  sums  brought  home  by 
Lucullus,  the  non-official  exactions  of  the  Roman  army,  and 
the  amount  of  the  damage  done  by  the  war,  the  financial 
exhaustion  of  the  land  may  be  readily  conceived.    The 
Koman  taxation  of  Asia  was  perhaps  in  itself  not  worse 
%haii  that  of  its  earlier  rulers,  but  it  formed  a  heavier  bur- 
den on  the  land  in  so  &r  as  the  taxes  thencefoi«i  went  out 
of  the  country  and  only  the  lesser  portion  of  the  proceeds 
was  ngnin  expended  in  Asia ;  and  at  any  rate  it  was,  in  the 
old  as  well  as  the  newly-acquired  provinces,  based  on  a 
systematic  plunderirg  of  the  provinces  for  the  benefit  of 
Rome.     But  the  responsibility  for  this  rests  far  less  on  the 
pperals  personally  than  on  the  parties  at  home,  whom 
these  had  to  consider ;  Lucullus  had  even  exer  od  himself 
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energetfcally  to  set  limits  to  the  usurious  dealings  of  tilt 
Roman  capitalists  in  Asia,  and  this  essentially  eontribatej 
to  bring  about  his  fall.  How  much  both  men  earnestly 
sought  to  revive  the  prosperity  of  the  reduced  provinoes, 
is  shown  by  their  action  in  cases  where  no  consideraliuns 
of  party  policy  tied  their  hands,  and  especially  in  theit 
eare  for  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Although  for  centuries 
afterwards  many  an  Asiatic  village  lying  in  ruins  reoaUed 
the  times  of  the  great  war,  Sinope  might  well  begin  a  new 
era  with  the  date  of  its  restoration  by  Lucullus,  and  almost 
all  the  more  considerable  inland  towns  of  the  Pontic  king- 
dom might  gratefully  honour  Pompeius  as  their  founder. 
The  organization  of  Roman  Asia  by  Lucullus  and  Pom- 
peius may  with  all  its  undeniable  defects  be  described  as 
on  the  whole  judicious  and  praiseworthy ;  serious  as  w«*e 
the  evils  that  might  still  adhere  to  it,  it  could  not  but  be 
welcome  to  the  sorely  tormented  Asiatics  for  the  very 
reason  that  it  came  attended  by  the  inward  and  outward 
peace,  the  absence  of  which  had  been  so  long  and  so  pain- 
fully felt 

Peace  continued  substantially  in  the  East,  till  the  idea 
Th  East  — merely  indicated  by  Pompeius  with  his  char- 
•iter  the  acteHstic  timidity — of  joining  the  regions  east 
of  Pom-  ward  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  Roman  empiru 

was  taken  up  again  energetically  but  unsucoess- 
fully  by  the  new  triumvirate  of  Roman  regents,  and  soon 
thereafter  the  civil  war  drew  the  eastern  provinces  as  well 
as  all  the  rest  into  its  fatal  vortex.  In  the  interval  the 
governors  of  Cilicia  had  to  fight  constantly  with  the  moun- 
tain-tribes of  the  Amanus  and  those  of  Syria  with  the  hordes 
of  the  desert,  and  in  the  latter  war  against  the  Bedouins 
more  especially  many  Roman  troops  were  destroyed ;  but 
Ihose  movements  had  no  farther  significance.  More  re- 
markable was  the  obstinate  resistance,  which  the  tough 
Jewinh  nation  opposed  to  the  conquerors.  Alexander  son 
of  the  deposed  king  Aristobulus,  and  Aristobulus  himsel/ 
who  after  a  time  succeeded  in  escaping  from  captivity,  ex 
cited  during  thp  governorship  of  Aulus  Gabinius  (697-700) 
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17-M.  three  different  revolts  against  Uie  new  rulers^  to 

each  of  which  the  government  of  the  high  priest 
liyrcanu?  installed  by  Rome  impotently  succumbed.  It 
was  not  political  conviction,  but  the  invincible  repugnance 
of  the  Oriental  towards  the  unnatural  yoke^  which  com* 
polled  them  to  kick  against  the  pricks ;  as  indeed  the  last 
■nd  most  dangerous  of  these  revolts,  for  which  the  ^^Bnth* 
drawal  of  the  Syrian  army  of  occupation  in  consequence 
of  the  Egyptian  crisis  furnished  the  immediate  impulse, 
began  with  the  murder  of  the  Romans  settled  in  Palestine. 
It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the  able  governor  suc- 
ceeded in  rescuing  the  few  Romans,  who  had  escaped  the 
same  fiite  and  fouud  a  temporary  refuge  on  Mount  Gerixim, 
from  the  insurgents  who  kept  them  blockaded  there,  and 
in  overpowering  the  revolt  afler  several  severely  contested 
battles  and  tedious  sieges.  In  consequence  of  this  the 
monarchy  of  the  high  priests  was  abolished  and  the  Jewish 
land  was  broken  up,  as  Macedonia  had  formerly  been,  into 
five  independent  districts  administered  by  governing  col- 
leges with  an  optimate  organization ;  Samaria  and  other 
places  razed  by  the  Jews  were  restored,  to  form  a  counter- 
poise to  Jerusalem ;  and  lastly  a  heavier  tribute  was  inn* 
posed  on  the  Jews  than  on  the  other  Syrian  subjects  of 
Rome. 

It  still  remains  that  we  should  glance  at  the  kingdom 
of  Egypt  along  with  the  last  dependency  that 
ion  of  remained  to  it  of  the  extensive  conquests  of  the 

*^^^^  Lagidae,  the  fair  island  of  Cyprus.     Egypt  was 

now  the  only  state  of  the  Hellenic  East  that  was  still  at 
least  nominally  independent;  just  as  formerly,  when  the 
Persians  established  themselves  along  the  eastern  half  of 
the  Mediterranean,  Egypt  was  their  last  conquest,  so  now 
the  mighty  conquerors  from  the  West  long  delayed  the  Bit 
nexation  of  that  opulent  and  peculiar  country.  The  rcsson 
lay,  as  was  already  indicated,  neither  in  any  fear  of  the 
resistance  of  Egypt  nor  in  the  want  of  a  fitting  oceasiou 
Egypt  was  nearly  as  powerless  as  Syria,  and  had  already 
ia  ff73  fallen  in  all  due  form  of  law  to  the  Roman  c  mmu 
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^  nity  (p.  65).   The  control  exercised  over  the  couii 

of  Alexandria  by  the  royal  guard — which  ap« 
pointed  and  deposed  ministers  and  occasionally  kirgs,  tocik 
for  itself  what  it  pleased,  and,  if  it  was  refused  a  riiM 
of  pay,  besieged  the  king  in  his  palace — ^waa  by  no  mcaiu 
liked  in  the  country  or  rather  in  the  capital  (for  the  ccun 
try  with  its  population  of  agricultural  slaves  was  hardly 
taken  into  account)  ;  and  at  least  a  party  there  wished  for 
the  annexation  of  Egypt  by  Rome,  and  even  took  steps  to 
procure  it.  But  the  less  the  kings  of  Egypt  cr>uld  think 
of  contending  in  arms  against  Home,  the  more  energetio 
ally  Egyptian  gold  resisted  the  Roman  plans  of  union;  and 
in  consequence  of  the  peciiliar  despotico-communisUc  ceo- 
tralization  of  the  Egyptian  finances  the  revenues  of  the 
court  of  Alexandria  were  still  nearly  equal  to  the  public 
income  of  Rome  even  ofler  it^  augmentation  by  Pompeiiis. 
The  suspicious  jealousy  of  the  oligarchy,  which  was  chary 
of  allowing  any  individual  either  to  conquer  or  to  adminis- 
ter Egypt,  operated  in  the  same  direction.  So  the  de  facte 
rulers  of  Egypt  and  Cyprus  were  enabled  by  bribing  the 
leading  men  in  the  senate  not  merely  to  respite  their  tot- 
tering crowns,  but  even  to  fortify  them  afresh  and  to  pur- 
chase from  the  senate  the  confirmation  of  their  royal  title. 
But  with  this  they  had  not  yet  obtained  their  object.  For- 
mal state-law  required  a  decree  of  the  Roman  burgesses; 
until  this  was  issued,  the  Ptolemies  were  dependent  on  the 
caprice  of  every  democratic  ruler,  and  they  had  thus  to 
commence  the  warfare  of  bribery  also  against  the  other 
Roman  party,  which  as  the  more  powerful  stipulated  for 
far  higher  prices. 

The  result  in  the  two  cases  was  different.    The  anneia* 
jg  tion  of  Cyprus  was  decreed  in  696  by  the  pe<>» 

Cyprus  an-  pie,  that  is,  by  tile  leaders  of  the  dcmckcracj 
the  support  given  to  piracy  by  the  Cypriott 
being  alleged  as  the  official  reason  why  that  course  sho  ild 
now  be  adopted.  Man  us  Cato,  entrusted  by  his  opponent! 
with  the  execution  of  this  measure,  came  to  the  island  withf 
out  an  army  ;  but  he  had  no  need  of  one.     The  king  toolf 
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[Klison ;  the  inhabitants  subniitu'd  without  offering  resist- 
ance to  their  inevitable  fate,  and  were  placed  under  the 
governor  of  Cilicia.  ITie  ample  treasure  of  nearly  7,000 
talents  (£1,700,000),  which  the  equally  covetous  and  miser- 
ly king  could  not  prevail  on  hiniself  to  apply  for  the  bribea 
requisite  to  save  his  crown,  fell  along  with  the  latter  to  the 
Romans,  and  filled  after  a  desirable  fashion  the  empty 
vaulttf  of  their  treasury. 

On  the  other  hand  the  brother  who  reigned  in  Egypt 
Ptoiemr  In      succ^sd^d  in  purchasing  his  recognition  by  de- 
^2^2^       cree  of  the  people  from  the  new  masters  of 
but  expeiitd     Rome  in  695 ;    the  purchase-money  is  said  to 
jJta.  *"         have  amounted  to  6,000  talents  (£1,460,000). 
The  citizens   indeed,  long  exasperated  against 
their  good  flute-player  and  bad  ruler,  and  now  reduced  to 
extremities  by  the  definitive  loss  of  Cyprus  and  the  pres- 
Bur*}  of  the  taxes  which  were  raised  to  an  intolerable  degree 
in  consequence  of  the  transactions  with  the  Ro- 
mans (696),  chased  him  on  that  account  out  of 
the  country.     When  the  king  thereupon  applied,  as  if  on 
account  of  his  eviction  from  the  estate  which  he  had  pur- 
chased, to  those  who  sold  it,  these  were  reasonable  enough 
to  see  that  it  was  their  duty  as  honest  men  of  business  tt> 
get  back  his  kingdom  for  Ptolemaeus ;   only  the  parties 
could  not  agree  as  to  the  person  to  whom  the  important 
charge  of  occupying  Egypt  by  force  along  with  the  per- 
quisites thence  to  be  expected  should  be  assigned.     It  was 
only  when  the  triumvirate  was  confirmed  anew  at  the  con- 
ference of  Luca,  that  this  affair  was  also  arranged,  af^r 
Ptolemaeus  had  agreed  to  a  further  payment  of  10,000 
talents  (£2,400,000) ;  the  governor  of  Syria,  Aulus  Gabi- 
nius,  now  obtained  orders  lirom  those  in  power  to  take  the 
naoeasary  B&3ps  immediately  fi^r  restoring  the  king.    The 
eitivens  of  Alexandria  had  meanwhile  placed  the  crown  on 
the  head  of  Berenice  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  ejected 
king,  and  given  her  a  husband  in  the  person  of  one  of  th« 
ipiritaai  princes  of  Roman  Asia,  Archelaus  the  high  priest 
df  Comana  (p.   HS),  who  possessed  ambition  enough  I'j 
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hazard  his  secure  and  respectable  position  in  the  hope  of 
mounting  the  throne  of  the  Lagidae.  His  attempts  to  gain 
the  Roman  regents  to  his  interests  remained  without  su^ 
cess  ;  but  he  did  not  recoil  before  the  idea  of  being  obliged 
to  maintain  his  new  kingdom  with  arms  in  hand  eveo 
against  the  Romans. 

Gabinius,  without  ostensible  powers  to  undertake  war 
j^j^  against  Egypt  but  directed  to  do  so  by  the  re» 

^jj^^         gents,  made  a  pretext  out  of  the  alleged  eup- 
GftbiDtai.        port  of  piracy  by  the  Egyptians  and  the  build- 
ing of  a  fleet  by  Archelaus,  and  started  without 
fi.  delay  for  the  Egyptian  frontier  (699).     The 

march  through  the  sandy  desert  between  Gaza 
and  Pelusium,  in  which  so  many  invasions  previously  di« 
rected  against  Egypt  had  broken  down,  was  on  this  ooc»> 
sion  successfully  accomplished — a  result  especially  due  to 
the  quick  and  skilful  leader  of  the  cavalry  Marcus  Anto* 
nius.  The  frontier  fortress  of  Pelusium  also  was  surren« 
dered  without  resistance  by  the  Jewish  garrison  stationed 
there.  In  front  of  this  city  the  Romans  met  the  Egyp* 
tians,  defeated  them — on  which  occasion  Antonius  again 
distinguished  himself — and  arrived,  as  the  first  Roman 
army,  at  the  Nile.  Here  the  fleet  and  army  of  the  Egyp- 
tians were  drawn  up  for  the  last  decisive  struggle ;  but  the 
Romans  once  more  conquered,  and  Archelaus  himself  with 
many  of  his  followers  perished  in  the  combat.  Immediate- 
ly afler  this  battle  the  capital  surrendered,  and  therewith 
all  resistance  was  at  an  end.  The  unhappy  land  was  hand* 
ed  over  to  its  legitimate  oppressor;  th^  hanging  and  be- 
heading, with  which,  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  chival« 
rous  Antonius,  Ptolemaeus  would  have  already  in  Pelusium 
begun  to  celebrate  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  govern- 
ment, now  took  its  course  unhindered,  and  first  c**  all  the 
innocent  daughter  was  sent  by  her  father  to  the  scaffold. 
The  payment  of  the  reward  agreed  upon  with  the  regents 
broke  down  through  the  absolute  impossibility  of  exacting 
Irom  the  exhausted  land  the  enormous  sums  required| 
although  they  took  from  the  poor  people  the  las.\  penny 
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but  caro  was  taken  that  the  country  should  at 
gnxiMii  least  be  kept  quiet  by  the  garrison  of  Roman 
ii^nadrte.     infantry  and  G'ltic  and  German  cavalry  leH  in 

the  capita],  which  took  the  place  of  the  nativr 
praetorians  and  otherwise  emulated  them  not  unsuccess 
fully.  The  previous  hegemony  of  Rome  over  Egj^pt  wai 
Urns  oonyerted  into  a  direct  military  occupation,  and  the 
nominal  continuance  of  the  native  monarchy  was  not  so 
much  a  privilege  granted  to  the  land  as  a  double  burdMi 
iwpoaed  on  it. 


CHAPTER   V. 

OTRHUOLE   OF   PARTIES   DURING   THE    ABSXITOI  •# 

POMPEIUS. 

With  the  passing  of  the  Gabinian  law  the  parties  it.  tiM 
capital  changed  positions.     From  the  time  thai 
fe«t«d  aria-      the  elected  general  of  the  democracy  held  in  his 
™*^^'  hand  the  sword,  his  party,  or  what  was  reckoned 

Huch,  had  the  preponderance  in  the  capital.  The  nobility 
doubtless  still  stood  in  compact  array,  and  still  as  before 
there  issued  from  the  comitial  machinery  none  but  consula 
who  according  to  the  expression  of  the  democrats  were 
already  designated  to  the  consulate  in  their  cradles ;  to  com- 
mand the  elections  and  break  down  the  influence  of  the  old 
families  over  them  was  beyond  the  power  even  of  the  re- 
gents. But  unfortunately  the  consulate,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  they  had  got  the  length  of  virtually  excluding 
the  "  new  men  "  from  it,  began  itself  to  grow  pale  before 
the  newly-risen  star  of  the  exceptional  military  power. 
The  aristocracy  felt  this,  though  they  did  not  exactly  con- 
fer It ;  they  gave  themselves  up  as  lost.  Except  Quintus 
Catulus,  who  with  honourable  firmness  persevered  at  his  fkr 
fr^m  pleasant  post  as  champion  of  a  vanquished  party  down 
to  his  death  (694),  no  Optimatc  could  be  named 
from  the  highest  ranks  of  the  nobility,  who  sus- 
tained the  intore.sts  of  the  aristocracy  with  courage  and 
1 1€  ad  fastness.  Their  very  men  of  most  talent  and  fame 
Buoh  as  Quintus  Metellus  Pius  and  Lucius  Lucullus,  praotd- 
callj  abdicated  and  retired,  so  far  as  they  could  at  all  do  so 
with  propriety,  to  their  villas,  in  order  to  forget  as  much  «w 
pt*>3sible  the  Forum  and  the  senate-house  amidst  their  gar- 
dens and  libraries,  their  aviaries  and  fish-ponds.  Stila 
more,  of  course,  was  this  the  case  with  the  younger  generic 
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tion  of  the  aristocracy,  which  was  either  wholly  absorbed 
in  luxury  and  literature  or  turning  towards  the  rising  sun. 

Tliere  was  among  the  younger  men  a  single  exception ; 
it  was  Marcus  Porcius  Cato  (born  in  659),  a 
2^*  man  of  the  best  intentions  and  of  rare  devoted- 

ness,  and  yet  one  of  the  most  Quixotic  and  one 
of  the  most  melancholy  phenomena  in  this  age  so  abound- 
ing  in  political   caricatures.      Honourable  and   steadfast, 
earnest  in  purpose  and  in  action,  full  of  attachment  to  his 
country  and  to  its  hereditary  constitution,  but  dull  in  intel- 
lect and  sensually  as  well  as  morally  destitute  of  passion, 
he  might  certainly  have  made  a  tolerable  master  of  finance. 
But  unfortunately  he  fell  early  under  the  power  of  formal- 
ism, and  swayed  partly  by  the  phrases  of  the  Stoa,  which 
in  their  abstract  baldness  and  spiritless  is«:lation  were  cur- 
rent among  the  genteel  world  of  that  day,  partly  by  the 
example  of  his  great-grandfather  whom  he  deemed  it  his 
especial  task  to  reproduce,  he  began  to  walk  about  in  the 
sinful  capital  as  a  model  burgess  and  mirror  of  virtue,  to 
rebuke  the  times  like  the  old  Cato,  to  travel  on  foot  instead 
of  riding,  to  take  no  interest,  to  decline  badges  of  distinc- 
tion as  a  soldier,  and  to  introduce  the  restoration  of  the 
good  old  days  by  going  afler  the  precedent  of  king  Romu- 
luK  without  a  shirt.     A  strange  caricature  of  his  ancestor — 
the  grey-haired  yeoman  whom  hatred  and  anger  made  an 
orator,  who  wieldei  in  masterly  style  the  plough  as  well  as 
the  sword,  who  with  his  narrow,  but  original  and  sound 
common  sense  ordinarily  hit  the  nail  on  the  head — was  this 
young  and  shallow  pedant  from  whose  lips  dropped  scholas 
tic  wisdom  and  who  was  everywhere  seen  sitting  book  in 
kand,  this  philosopher  who  understood  neither  the  art  o^ 
war  nor  any  other  art  whatever,  this  cloud-walker  in  the 
realm  of  abstract  and  moral  philosophy.     Yet  he  attained 
(0  moral  and  thereby  even  to  political  importance.     In  an 
utterly  wretched  and  cowardly  age  his  courage  and  his  nega* 
ti?e  virtues  told  powerfully  on  the  multitude ;    he  even 
formed  a  school,  and  there  were  individuals — it  is  true  they 
were  but  few— who  in  their  turn  copied  and  caricatured 
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afresh  the  living  pattern  of  a  ]>hilosopher.  On  the  sanii 
canso  depondcd  also  his  political  influenoe.  As  he  was  the 
only  conservative  of  note  who  possessed  if  not  talent  and 
insight,  at  any  rate  integrity  and  courage,  and  was  alwayt 
ready  to  tlirow  himself  into  the  hreach  whether  it  waa 
neC'Cssary  to  do  so  or  not,  he  soon  became  the  recognized 
champion  of  the  Optimate  party,  although  neither  his  age 
nor  his  rank  nor  his  intellect  entitled  him  to  be  so.  Where 
the  perseverance  of  a  single  resolute  man  could  decide,  he 
no  doubt  sometimes  achieved  a  success,  and  in  questions  of 
detail,  more  particularly  of  a  financial  character,  he  ofteD 
judiciously  interfere^],  tor  he  was  absent  from  no  meeting 
of  the  senate ;  in  fact  his  quaestorship  formed  an  epoch,  and 
as  long  as  he  lived  he  checked  the  details  of  the  publio 
budget,  regarding  which  he  was  of  course  at  constant  war^ 
fare  with  the  farmers  of  the  taxes.  For  the  rest,  he  wanted 
simply  every  ingredient  of  a  statesman.  He  was  incapable 
of  even  comprehending  a  political  aim  and  of  surveying 
political  relations  ;  his  whole  tactics  consisted  in  setting  his 
fiioe  against  every  one  who  deviated  or  seemed  to  him  to 
deviate  from  the  traditionary  moral  and  political  catechism 
of  the  aristocracy,  and  thus  of  course  he  worked  as  often 
into  the  hands  of  his  opponents  as  into  those  of  his  own 
party.  The  Don  Quixote  of  the  aristocracy,  he  proved  by 
his  character  and  his  actions  that  at  this  time,  while  there 
was  certainly  still  an  aristocracy  in  existence,  the  aristo- 
cratic policy  was  nothing  more  than  a  chimera. 

To  continue  the  conflict  with  this  aristocracy  brought 

little  honour.  Yet  the  attacks  of  the  democracy 
2JJJ5S[***'     ^"  ^^®  vanquished  foe  naturally  did  not  t^ease. 

The  pack  of  the  Popu lares  threw  themselves  od 
the  broken  ranks  of  the  nobility  like  the  sutlers  on  a  con- 
quered camp,  and  the  surface  at  least  of  polit'ics  was  ruffled 
by  this  agitation  into  high  waves  of  foam.  The  multitude 
entered  into  the  matter  the  more  readily,  as  Gaius  Caesar 

kept  them  in  good-humour  by  the  extravagant 

magnificence  of  his  games  (689)— in  which  all 
the  equipments,  even  the  cages  of  the  wild  beasts,  appeared 
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of  massive  silver — and  generally  by  a  liberality  which  \«a8 
all  the  more  princely  that  it  was  based  solely  on  the  con- 
traction of  debt.  The  attacks  on  the  nobility  were  of  the 
most  varied  kind.  The  abuses  of  aristocratic  rule  afforded 
copious  materials;  magistrates  and  advocates  who  were 
liberal  or  assumed  a  liberal  hue,  like  Gains  Cornelius,  Aului 
GabiniuSy  Marcus  Cicero,  continued  systematically  to  unveJ 
the  most  offensive  and  scandalous  aspects  of  the  Optimate 
doings  and  to  propose  laws  against  them.  The  senate  was 
directed  to  give  access  to  foreign  envoys  on  set  days,  with 
the  view  of  preventing  the  usual  postponement  of  audi- 
ences. Loans  borrowed  from  foreign  ambassadors  in  Rome" 
were  declared  nou  actionable,  as  this  was  the  only  means  of 
seriously  checking  the  corruptions  which  formed  the  order 
^^  of  the  day  in  the  senate  (687).     The  right  of 

the  senate  to   give   dispensation   in   particular 
cases  from  the  laws  was  restricted  (687) ;   as 
was  also  the  abuse  whereby  every  noble  Roman,  who  had" 
private  business  to  attend  to  in  the  provinces,  got  himself 
invested  with  the  character  of  a  Roman  envoy 
thither  (691).     They   heightened   tiie  penalties 
against  the  purchase  of  votes  and  electioneering  intrigues 
{/o&l^  ^91);   which   latter  were   especially    in- 
creased in  a  scandalous  fashion  by  the  attempts 
of  the  individuals  ejected  from  the  senate  (p.  123)  to  get__ 
back  to  it  through  re-election.     What  had  hitherto  been 
understood  as  matter  of  course  was  now  expressly  laid 
down  as  a  law,  that  the  praetors  were  bound  to  administer 
justice  in  conformity  with  the  rules  set  forth  by  them,  as 
was  the  Roman  use  and  wont,  at  their  entering 
"  on  office  (687). 

But,  above  all,  efforts  were  made  to  complete  the  demo* 
ermlic  restoration  and  to  realize  the  leading  ideas  of  the 
Qraocban  period  in  a  form  suitable  to  the  Vimes.  The  elec 
tWmof  the  priests  by  the  comitia,  which  <5naeus  Domitius 
had  introduced  (iii.  248)  and  Sulla  had  again  done  away 
(iii.  436),  was  rest(/red  by  a  law  of  the  tribune 
of   the   people  Titus   Labienus    in   691.      Th« 
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domocrats  were  fond  of  pointing  out  how  much  wav  still 
wanting  towards  tiie  restoration  of  the  Sempronian  ourtb 
laws  in  their  full  extent,  and  at  the  same  time  passed  over 
in  silence  the  fact  that  under  the  altered  circumstances— 
w  ith  the  straitened  condition  of  the  public  finances  and  the 
great  inotease  in  the  number  of  fully  privileged  Roman 
citizens — that  restoration  was  absolutely  im 
^JjJJ^  practicable.  In  the  country  between  the  Po 
and  the  Alps  they  zealously  fostered  the  agi- 
tation for  political  equality  with  the  Italians.  As  early  aa 
g^  686  Gaius  Caesar  travelled  from  place  to  plaos 

there  for  this  purpose ;  in  689  Marcus  Craatua 
as  censor  made  arrangements  to  enrol  the  in* 
habitants  directly  in  the  burgess-roll — which  was  only  frus- 
trated by  the  resistance  of  his  colleague ;  in  the  following 
censorships  this  attempt  seems  regularly  to  have  been  re- 
peated.    As  formerly  Gracchus  and  Fiaccus  had  been  the 
patrons  of  the  Latins,  so  the  present  leaders  of  the  democ- 
racy gave  themselves  forth  as  protectors  of  the  Transpi^ 
danes,  and  Gaius  Piso  (consul  in  687)  had  bit- 
terly to  regret  that  he  had  ventured  to  outrage 
one  of  these  clients  of  Caesar  and  Crassus.     On  the  other 
hand  the  same  leaders  appeared  by  no  means 
disposed  to  advocate  the  political  equalization 
of  the  freedmen  ;  the  tribune  of  the  people  Gaius  Manilius, 
^  who  in  a  thinly  attended  assembly  had  procured 

the  renewal  (31  Dec.  687)  of  the  Sulpician  law 
as  to  the  suffrage  of  freedmen  (iii.  313),  was  immediately 
disavowed  by  the  leading  men  of  the  democracy,  and  with 
their  consent  the  law  was  cancelled  on  the  very  day  after  its 
pasring  by  the  senate.  In  the  same  spirit  all  the  strangerS| 
who  possessed  neither  Koman  nor  Latin  burgess-rights,  were 
ejecte<i  from  the  capital  by  decree  of  the  people 
in  689.  It  is  obvious  that  the  intrinsic  incon- 
fistency  of  the  Gracchan  policy — in  abetting  at  once  tho 
efibrt  of  the  excluded  to  obtain  admission  into  the  circle  of 
the  privileged,  and  the  effurt  of  the  privileged  to  maintain 
Uieir  distinctive  rights — had  passed  over  to  their  successors; 
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while  Caesar  and  his  friends  on  tiie  one  hand  held  forth  tc 
the  Transpadanes  the  prospect  of  the  franchise^  they  on  the 
other  hand  gave  their  assent  to  the  Cf)ntinuance  of  the  di» 
abilities  of  the  freedmen,  and  to  the  barbarous  setting  asids 
of  the  rivalry  which  the  industry  and  trading  slcill  of  th« 
Hellenes  and  Orientals  maintained  with  the  Italians  in  Italy 
itself. 

The  mode  in  which  the  democracy  dealt  ^ith  the  ancient 

criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  oomitia  was  charao> 
andpst  teristic     It  bad  not  been  properly  abolished  by 

Sulla,  but  practically  the  jury -commissions  on 
high  treason  and  murder  had  superseded  it  (iii.  447),  and  no 
rational  man  could  think  of  seriously  restoring  the  old  pro» 
cedure  which  long  before  Sulla  had  been  thoroughly  im** 
practicable.  But  as  the  idea  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple appcai*ed  to  require  a  recognition  at  least  in  principle 
of  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  burgesses,  the  tribune  of 

the  people  Titus  Labienus  in  691  brought  the 

old  man,  who  thirty-eight  years  before  had  slain 
or  was  alleged  to  have  slain  the  tribune  of  the  people  Lucius 
Saturninua  (iii.  260),  before  the  same  high  court  of  criminal 
jurisdiction,  by  virtue  of  which,  if  the  annals  reported  truly, 
king  Tullus  had  procured  the  acquittal  of  the  Horatius  who 
had  killed  his  sister.  The  accused  was  one  Gains  Habinus, 
who,  if  he  had  not  killed  Saturninus,  had  at  least  paraded 
with  his  cut-off  head  at  the  tables  of  the  nobles,  and  ^iho 
moreover  was  notorious  among  the  Apulian  landholders  for 
his  kidnapping  aiid  his  bloody  deeds.  The  object,  if  not  of 
the  accuser  himself,  at  any  rate  of  the  more  sagacious  nieo 
who  backed  him,  was  not  at  all  to  make  this  pitiful  wretch 
die  the  death  of  the  cross ;  they  were  not  unwilling  to  acv 
quiesoe,  when  first  the  form  of  the  impeachm<«t  was  mat4> 
rially  modified  by  the  senate,  and  then  the  assembly  of  the 
people  called  to  pronounce  sentence  on  the  guilty  was  dij* 
solved  under  some  pretext  by  the  opposite  party — so  that 
the  whole  procedure  was  set  aside.  At  all  events  by  this 
process  the  two  palladia  of  Roman  freedom,  the  right  of 
the  citizens  t  >  appeal  and  ^ne  inviolability  of  the  tribunef 
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nf  the  people,  were  once  more  established  as  practical  rights 
and  the  legal  basis  on  which  the  democracy  rested  was  y\xk 
licfited  afresh. 

The  democratic  reaction  manifested  still  greater  veh^ 
mence   in  all   personal   questions,  wherever  it 
^S^         could  and  dared.     Prudence  indeed  enjoined  it 
not  to  urge  the  restoration  of  the  estates  confi» 
tated  by  Sulla  to  their  former  owners,  that  it  might  not 
quarrel  with  its  own  allies  and  at  the  same  time  get  into  a 
conflict  with  material  interests,  for  which  a  policy  based  on 
theory  is  rarely  a  match  ;•  the  recall  of  the  emigrants  waa 
too  closely  connected  with  this  question  of  property  not  to 
appear  equally  unadvisable.     On  the  other  hand  great  exer- 
tions were  made  to  restore  to  the  children  of  the  proscribed 
the  political  rights  withdrawn  from  them  (691), 
and  the  heads  of  the  senatonal  party  were  in- 
cessantly subjected  to  personal  attacks.     Thus  Gains  Mem- 
mius  instituted  a  party  process  against  Marcus 
LucuUus  in  088.     Thus  they  allowed  his  more 
famous  brother  to  wait  for  three  years  before  the  gates  of 
the  capital  for  his  well-deserved  triumph  (688- 
691).     Quintus  Rex  and  the  conqueror  of  Crete 
Quintus  Metellus  were  similarly  insulted.     It  produced  a 
still  greater  sensation,  when  the  young  leader  of  the  democ- 
racy Gains  Caesar  in  091  not  merely  presumed 
to  compete  with  the  two  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  nobility,  Quintus  Catulus  and  Publius  Servilius  the 
victor  of  Isaura,  in  the  candidature  for  the  supreme  pontifi- 
cate, but  even  carried  the  day  among  the  burgesses.     The 
hoirs  of  Sulla,  especially  his  son  Faustus,  found  themselves 
:K)nst»ntly  threatened  with  ah  action  for  the  refunding  of  the 
public  moneys  which,  it  was  alleged,  had  been  embezzled  by 
the  regent.     They  talked  even  of  resuming  the  democratic 
impeachments  suspended  in  004  on  the  basis  of 
the  Varian  law  (iii.«280).     The  individuals  who 
had   taken   part  in   the  Sullan   executions   were,  as   maj 
readily  be  conceived,  judicially  prosecuted  with  most  zeal. 
When  the  quaestor  Marcus  Cato,  in  his  awkward  integrity. 
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Umself  made  a  beginning  by  demanding  back  from  them 
the  rewards  which  they  had  received  for  murder  as  property 
^  illegally  alienated  from  the  state  (689),  it  can 

excite  no  surprise  that  in  the  following  year 
^'  (690)  Gaius  Caesar,  as  president  of  the  commis- 

sion regarding  murder,  summarily  treated  the  clause  in  the 
Sulian  ordinance,  which  declared  that  a  proscribed  person 
might  be  killed  with  impunity,  as  null  and  void,  and  caused 
the  most  noted  of  SulJa's  executioners,  Lucius  Catilina, 
Lucius  Bellienus,  Lucius  Luscius  to  be  brought  before  hb 
jurymen  aud,  partially,  to  be  condemned. 

Lastly,  they  did  not  hesitate  now  to  name  once  more  in 
public  the  long-proscribed  names  of  the  heroes 
2^^       and  martyrs  of  the  democracy,  and  to  celebrate 
255Sq«.     t^cir  memory.     We  have  already   mentioned 
how  Satuminus  was  rehabilitated  by  the  process 
directed  against  bis  murderer.     But  a  diflferent  sound  had 
the  name  of  Gaius  Marius,  at  the  mention  of  which  all 
hearts  once  had  thrilled ;  and  it  happened  that  the  man,  to 
whom  Italy  owed  her  deliverance  from  the  northern  bar- 
barians, was  at  the  same  time  the  uncle  of  the  present  leader 
of  the  democracy.     Loudly  had  the  multitude 
rejoiced,  when  in  686  Gaius  Caesar  ventured  in 
spite  of  the  prohibitions  publicly  to  show  the  honoured  fea- 
tures of  the  hero  in  the  Forum  at  the  interment  of  the  widow 
of  Marius.     But  when,  three  years  aflerwards 
(689),  the  emblems  of  victory,  which  Marius 
had  caused  to  be  erected  in  the  Capitol  and  Sulla  had  or- 
dered to  be  thrown  down,  one  morning  unexpectedly  glit- 
tered afresh  in  gold  and  marble  at  the  old  spot,  the  veterans 
from  the  African  and  Cimbrian  wars  crowded,  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  around  the  statue  of  their  beloved  general ;  and 
bi  presence  of  the  rejoicing  masses  the  senate  did  not  ven> 
tnre  to  seize  the  trophies  which  the  same  bold  hand  liad 
feuewed  in  defiance  of  the  laws. 

But  all  these  doings  and  disputes,  however  much  noiss 
Woithi  ^^®y  made,  were,  politically  considered,  of  but 

tMoftb*      very   subordinate   importance.     The   oligarchj 
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iomooratio  was  vanquished ;  the  democracy  had  attained  tht 
■■***■■**  helm.  That  underlings  of  various  grades  should 
hasten  to  inflict  an  additional  kick  on  the  prostitute  foe ;  that 
the  democrats  also  should  have  their  groundwork  of  laii 
and  their  worship  of  principles;  that  their  doctrinaires 
should  not  rest  till  the  whole  privileges  of  the  commona 
were  in  all  particulars  restored,  and  should  in  that  respect 
occiisionally  make  themselves  ridiculous,  as  legitimists  are 
wont  to  do — all  this  was  just  as  much  to  be  expected  as  it 
was  matter  of  indifference.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  agitation 
was  aimless  ;  and  we  discern  in  it  the  perplexity  of  its  au- 
thors to  find  an  object  for  their  activity,  for  it  turned  almost 
wholly  on  things  already  essentially  settled  or  on  subordi- 
nate matters. 

It  could  not  be  otherwise.    In  the  struggle  with  tho 

aristocracy  the  democrats  had  remained  victors ; 
SfiSon^  ^"^  ^^6y  ^*^  ^^^  conquered  alone,  and  the  fiery 
d^^ta  ^"*^  ®^^^^  awaited  them — the  reckoning  not  with 
pehiT^^"        their  former  foe,  but  with  their  too  powerful 

ally,  to  whom  in  the  struggle  with  the  aristoc- 
racy they  were  substantially  indebted  for  victory,  and  to 
whose  hands  they  had  now  entrusted  an  unexampled  mili- 
tary and  political  power,  because  they  dared  not  refuse  it  to 
him.  The  general  of  the  East  and  of  the  seas  was  still  em- 
ployed in  appointing  and  deposing  kings.  How  long  time 
he  would  take  for  that  work,  or  when  he  would  declare  the 
business  of  the  w  ar  to  be  ended,  no  one  could  tell  but  him« 
self;  since  like  everything  else  the  time  of  his  return  to 
Italy,  or  in  other  words  the  day  of  decision,  was  left  in  his 
own  hands.  The  parties  in  Rome  meanwhile  sat  and  waited. 
The  Optimates  indeed  looked  forward  to  the  arrival  of  the 
dreaded  general  with  comparative  calmness ;  by  the  rupture 
between  Pompeius  and  the  democracy,  which  they  saw  to 
be  approaching,  they  could  not  lose,  but  could  only  gain* 
The  democrats  on  the  contrary  waited  with  painful  anxiety^ 
And  soughr,  during  the  interval  still  allowed  to  them  by  tb« 
absence  of  Pompeius,  to  lay  a  countermine  against  the  Sw 
pending  explosion. 
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In  this  policy  they  again  coincided  with  Crasfus,  to 
for  whom  no  course  was  lefb  for  encountering  his 
^%^  envied  and  hated  rival  but  that  of  allying  him- 
>^  self  afresh,  and  more  closely  than  before,  witk 
the  democracy.  Already  in  the  first  coalition  a  special 
approximation  had  taken  place  between  Caesar  and  Crassus 
M  the  two  weaker  oarties ;  a  common  interest  and  a  com- 
mon danger  tightened  yet  more  the  bond  which  joined  the 
richest  and  the  most  insolvent  of  Romans  in  closest  alii- 
snoeu  While  in  public  the  democrats  described  the  absent 
general  as  the  head  and  pride  of  their  party  and  seemed  to 
direct  all  their  arrows  against  the  aristocracy,  preparations 
were  secretly  made  against  Pompeius ;  and  these  attempts 
of  the  democracy  to  escape  from  the  impending  military 
dictatorship  have  historically  a  far  higher  significance  than 
the  noisy  agitation,  for  the  most  part  employed  only  as  a 
mask,  against  the  nobility.  It  is  true  that  they  were  car- 
ried on  amidst  a  darkness,  upon  which  our  tradition  allows 
only  some  stray  gleams  of  light  to  &11 ;  for  not  the  pres- 
ent alone,  but  the  succeeding  age  also  had  its  reasons  for 
throwing  a  veil  over  the  matter.  But  in  general  both  the 
course  and  the  object  of  these  efforts  are  completely  clear. 
The  military  power  could  only  be  eflfectually  checkmated 
by  another  military  power.  The  design  of  the  democrats 
was  to  possess  themselves  of  the  reins  of  government  afler 
tbe  example  of  Marius  and  Cinna,  then  to  entrust  one  of 
their  leaders  either  with  the  conquest  of  Egypt  or  with  the 
governorship  of  Spain  or  some  similar  ordinary  or  extraoi 
dinary  office,  and  thus  to  find  in  him  and  his  troops  a  coun- 
terpoise to  Pompeius  and  his  army.  For  this  they  rei. 
quired  a  revolution,  which  was  directed  immediately  against 
tbe  nominal  government,  but  in  reality  against  Pompeius 
AS  the  designated  monarch  ;  *  and,  to  eflfect  this  revolution, 

*  Any  one  who  surreys  the  whole  state  of  the  political  relations  of 

%hiB  psriod  will  need  no  special  proofs  to  help  him  to  see  that  ;he  uiti* 

male  object  of  the  democratic  machinations  in  688  et  zeq, 

WM  tbe  OTerthrow  not  of  the  senate,  but  of  Pompeius 

Yet  mAk  proofe  arc  not  wanting.    Sallust  states  that  tbe  Gabinio-M a 
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there  was  from  the  passing  of  the  Gabinio-Manilian  Uwi 
down  to  the  return  of  Pompeius  (d8S-692)  per- 
petual conspiraey  in  Rome.  The  capital  was  id 
anxious  suspense ;  the  depressed  temper  of  the  capita]  ist8|| 
the  suspensions  of  payment^  the  frequent  bankruptciea 
were  heralds  of  the  fermenting  revolution,  which  seemed 
as  though  it  must  at  the  same  time  produce  a  totally  new 
position  of  parties.  The  project  of  the  democracy,  whiok 
pointed  beyond  the  senate  at  Pompeius,  suggested  an  ap« 
proximation  between  that  general  and  the  senate.  The 
democracy  moreover,  in  attempting  to  oppose  to  the  dic- 
tatorship of  Pompeius  that  of  a  man  more  agreeable  to  it^ 
recognized,  strictly  speaking,  in  its  turn  the  military  gov- 
ernmenty  and  in  reality  drove  out  Satan  by  Beelzebub ;  the 
question  of  principles  became  in  its  hands  a  question  of 
persons. 

The  first  step  therefore  towards  the  revolution  projected 
by  the  leaders  of  the  democracy  was  to  be  the 
thAdemo-       overthrow  of  the  existing  government  by  means 
tbeaau«b-     of  an  insurrection  primarily  instigated  in  Rome 
'**^  by  democratic  conspirators.     The  moral  condi* 

tiou  of  the  lowest  as  of  the  highest  ranks  of  society  in  the 
capital  presented  the  materials  for  this  purpose  in  laments 
able  abundance.  We  need  not  here  repeat  what  was  the 
character  of  the  free  and  the  servile  proletariate  of  the 
capital.  The  significant  saying  was  already  heard,  that 
only  the  poor  man  was  qualified  to  represent  the  poor ; 
the  idea  was  thus  suggested,  that  the  mass  of  the  poor 
might  constitute  itself  an  independent  power  as  well  as  the 
oligarchy  of  the  rich,  and  instead  of  allowing  itself  to  be 
tyrannized  over,  might  in  its .  own  turn  play  the  tyrant. 
But  even  in  the  circles  of  the  young  men  of  rank  similar 

r 

itfilian  laws  inflicted  a  mortal  blow  on  the  democracy  ( Cat.  89);  that 
^^  the  conspiracy  of  688-489  and  the  ServiUan  rogation  were 

specially  directed  against  Fompeiua,  is  likewise  atteetad 
(Sallost,  CW.  19 ;  Val  Max.  vL  2,  4 ;  Cic.  <2e  iegt  Agr.  H  17,  46). 
Besides  the  attitude  of  Crassus  in  relation  to  the  conspiracy  alone  ibovi 
sufficiently  that  it  was  directed  agtinst  Pompeius. 
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ideas  found  an  echo*  The  fashionable  life  of  the  capita] 
deranged  not  merely  tlu.  fortunes  of  men,  but  also  their 
vigour  of  body  and  mmd.  That  elegant  world  of  fragrant 
ringlets,  of  fitshionable  mustaohios  and  ruffles— merry  as 
were  its  doings  in  the  dance  and  with  the  harp,  and  eaily 
and  late  at  the  wine-cup— yet  concealed  in  its  bosom  an 
alarming  abyss  of  moral  and  economic  ruin,  of  well  or  ill 
concealed  despair,  and  frantic  or  knavish  resolves.  These 
circles  sighed  without  disguise  for  a  return  of  the  time  of 
Cinna  with  its  proscriptiuus  and  confiscations  and  its  anni* 
hilation  of  creditors*  claims;  there  were  people  enough, 
including  not  a  few  of  no  mean  decent  and  unusual  abili- 
ties, who  only  waited  the  signal  to  fidl  like  a  gang  of  rob* 
bers  on  civil  society  and  to  recruit  by  pillage  the  fortune 
which  they  had  squandered.  Where  a  band  gathers,  leaders 
are  not  wanting ;  and  in  this  cose  the  men  were  soon  found 
who  were  fitted  to  be  captains  of  banditti. 

The  late  praetor  Lucius  Catilina,  and  the  quaestor 
Gnaeus  Piso,  were  distinguished  among  their 
fellows  not  merely  by  their  noble  birth  and 
their  superior  rank.  They  had  broken  down  the  bridge 
completely  behind  them,  and  impressed  their  accomplices 
by  their  dissoluteness  quite  as  much  as  by  their  talents. 
Catilina  in  particular  was  one  of  the  most  nefarious  men  in 
that  nefhrious  age.  His  villanies  belong  to  the  records  of 
crime,  not  to  history ;  but  his  very  outward  appearance^ 
the  pale  countenance,  the  wild  glance,  the  gait  by  turns 
sluggish  and  hurried — ^betrayed  his  dismal  past.  He  pos 
sessed  in  a  high  degree  the  qualities  which  are  required  in 
the  leader  of  such  a  band — the  faculty  of  enjoying  all 
pleasures  and  of  bearing  all  privations,  courage,  military 
talent,  knowledge  of  men,  the  energy  of  a  felon,  and  thai 
horrible  mastery  of  vice  which  knows  how  to  bring  the 
weak  to  fall,  and  how  to  train  the  fallen  to  crime. 

To  form  out  of  such  elements  a  conspiracy  for  the  ovei^ 
throw  of  the  existing  order  of  things  could  not  be  difficult 
to  men  who  possessed  money  and  political  influence.  Catk 
lina,  Piso,  and  tlieir  fellows  entered  readily  into  any  pla^ 
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which  gave  the  prospect  of  proscriptions  and  cancelling  of 
debts;  the  former  had  moreover  special  hostility  to  th« 
aristocracy,  because  it  had  opposed  the  candidature  of  thai 
infamous  and  dangerous  man  for  the  consulship.  As  he 
had  formerly  in  the  character  of  an  executioner  of  Sullft 
liunted  the  proscribed  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  Celts  and 
had  killed  among  others  his  own  aged  £ither-in-law  with 
his  own  hand,  he  now  readily  consented  to  promise  simi- 
lar services  to  the  opposite  party.  A  secret  league  was 
formed.  The  number  of  individuals  received  intb  it  is 
said  to  have  exceeded  400 ;  it  included  associates  in  all  tbfl 
districts  and  urban  communities  of  Italy ;  besides  wliich, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  numerous  recruits  would  flock  un- 
bidden from  the  ranks  of  the  dissolute  youth  to  an  insui^ 
rection  which  inscribed  on  its  banner  the  seasonable  pro- 
gramme of  the  abolition  of  debts. 

In  December  688 — so  we  are  told — the  leaders  of  the 

league  thought  that  they  had  found  the  fitting 
^ure  of  occasion  for  striking  a  blow.  The  two  consuls 
JSiS^^oon-  chosen  for  689,  Publius  Cornelius  Sulla  and 
2|™«y«  Publius  Autronius  Paetus,  had  recently  been 

judicially  convicted  of  electoral  bribery,  and 
therefore  had  according  to  legal  rule  forfeited  their  expect- 
ancy of  the  highest  office.  Both  thereupon  joined  the  league. 
The  conspirators  resolved  to  procure  the  consulship  for 
them  by  force,  and  s6  to  put  themselves  in  possession  of 
the  supreme  power  in  the  state.     On  the  day  when  the  new 

consuls  should  enter  on  their  office — the  Ist  Jan. 

689 — the  senate-house  was  to  be  ajKsailed  by 
armed  men,  the  new  consuls  and  the  victims  otherwise 
d(.signated  were  to  be  put  to  death,  and  Sulla  and  Paetds 
were  to  be  proclaimed  as  consuls  after  the  cancelling  of  the 
judicial  sentence  which  excluded  them.  Crassus  was  then 
to  be  invested  with  the  dictatorship  and  Caesar  with  the 
mastership  of  the  horse,  doubtless  with  a  view  to  raise  an 
imposing  military  force,  while  Pompeius  was  employed 
afar  off  at  the  Caucasus.  Captains  and  common  soldiers 
were  hired  and  instructed ;  Catilina  waited  on  the  appointed 
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day  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  senate-hcjse  for  the  con^ 
oerted  signal,  which  was  to  be  given  him  by  Caesar  on  a 
hint  from  Crassus.  But  he  waited  in  vain ;  Crassus  was 
absent  from  the  decisive  sitting  of  the  senate,  and  for  this 
onoe  the  projected  insurrection  failed.  A  similar  still  more 
comprehensive  plan  of  murder  was  then  agreed  on  for  the 
5th  Feb. ;  but  this  too  was  frustrated,  because  Catilina  gave 
the  signal  too  early,  before  the  bandits  who  were  bespoken 
had  all  arrived.  Thereupon  the  secret  was  divulged.  The 
government  did  not  venture  openly  to  proceed  against  tlie 
conspiracy,  but  it  assigned  a  guard  to  the  consuls  who  were 
immediately  threatened,  and  it  opposed  to  the  band  of  the 
conspirators  a  band  paid  by  the  government.  To  remove 
Piso,  the  proposal  was  made  that  he  should  be  sent  as 
quaestor  with  praetorian  powers  to  Hither  Spain  ;  to  which 
Crassus  consented,  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  resources  of 
that  important  province  for  the  insurrection.  Proposals 
going  farther  were  prevented  by  the  tribunes. 

So  runs  the  account  that  has  come  down  to  us,  which 
evidently  gives  the  version  current  in  the  government  cir- 
cles, and  the  credibility  of  which  in  detail  must,  in  the 
absence  of  any  means  of  checking  it,  be  left  an  open  ques« 
tion.     As  to  the  main  matter — the  participation  of  Caesar 
and  Crassus — the  testimony  of  their  political  opponents 
oertainly  cannot  be  regarded  as  sufficient  evidence  of  it. 
But  their  notorious  action  at  this  epoch  corresponds  with 
striking  exactness  to  the  secret  action  which  this  report 
ascribes  to  them.     The  attempt  of  Crassus,  who  in  this 
jear  was  censor,  officially  to  enrol  the  Transpadancs  in  the 
bargess-list  (p.  196)  was  itself  directly  a  revolutionary  en- 
terprise.   It  is  still  more  remarkable,  that  Crassus  on  the 
^ame  oocasion  made  preparations  to  enrol  Egypt  and  Cyprus 
vx  the  list  of  Roman  domains,*  and  that  Caesar  about  tli^ 


•  Platefoh,  OroM,  18 ;  Cicero,  cfo  Lege  Agr,  il  17,  44.     To  thii 
>ear  (6S9)  belongs  Cicero's  oration  de  Regt  Alexandrino, 
which  has  been  incorrectlj  assigned  to  the  year  698.    Iq 
it  Cicero  refutes,  as  the  fragments  clearly  show,  the  as8c^ 
in  of  Crassus,  that  Egypt  had  been  rendered  Roman  property  by  thi 


«. 
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M  same  time  (689  or  690)  got  a  proposal  submit* 

ted  by  some  tribunes  to  the  burgesses  to  send 
him  to  Egypt,  in  order  to  reinstate  king  Ptolemaeus  whom 
the  Alexandrians  had  expelled.  These  machinations  sus- 
piciously coincide  with  the  charges  made  by  their  antago 
nists.  Certainty  cannot  be  attained  on  the  point ;  but  there 
is  a  great  probability  that  Crassus  and  Caesar  had  projected 
A  plan  to  possess  themselves  of  the  military  dictatorship 
during  the  absence  of  Pompeius ;  that  Egypt  was  selected 
as  the  basis  of  this  democratic  military  power ;  and  that| 
in  fine,  the  insurrectionary  attempt  of  689  had 
been  contrived  to  realize  these  projects,  and 
Catilina  and  Piso  had  thus  been  tools  in  the  hands  of  Cras- 
sus and  Caesar. 

For  a  moment  the  conspiracy  came  to  a  standstill.  The 
elections  for  690  took  place  without  Crassus  and 
Hesumption  Caesar  renewing  their  attempt  to  get  possession 
^ttie  oon-  Qf  i\^Q  consulate ;  which  may  have  been  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  a  relative  of  the  leader  of 
the  democracy,  Lucius  Caesar,  a  weak  man  who  was  not 
unfrequently  employed  by  his  kinsman  as  a  tool,  was  on 
this  occasion  a  candidate  for  the  consulship.  But  the  re- 
ports from  Asia  urged  them  to  make  haste.  The  affairs  of 
Ajsia  Minor  and  Armenia  were  already  completely  arranged. 
However  clearly  the  democratic  strategists  showed  that  the 
Mithradatic  war  could  only  be  regarded  as  terminated  by 
the  capture  of  the  king,  and  that  it  was  therefore  necessary 
to  undertake  the  pursuit  round  the  Black  Sea,  and  above 
all  things  to  keep  aloof  from  Syria  (p.  155) — Pompeiu8| 
not  :H>nccrning  himself  about  such  talk,  had  set  out  in  the 

kiititneat  of  king  Alexander.  This  question  of  law  might  and  must 
have  been  discussed  in  689 ;  but  in  698  it  had  been  de- 

^*    ^'  prived  of  its  significance  through  the  Julian  law  of  695. 

1^^  In  698  moreover  the  discussion  related  not  to  the  ques- 

tion to  whom  Egypt  belonged,  but  to  the  restoration  of 

tl-.e  king  driven  out  by  a  revolt,  and  in  this  transaction  which  is  weO 

known  to  us  Crassus  played  no  part.    Lastly,  Cicero  after  ihn  oonfef' 

ence  of  Luca  was  not  at  all  in  a  position  seriously  to  oppose  one  of  Um 

triumvirs. 
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spring  of  690  from  Armenia  and  marches! 
towards  Syria.  If  Egypt  was  really  selected 
as  the  headquai'uers  of  the  democracy,  there  was  no  time 
to  bo  lost;  othei*wise  Pompeius  might  easily  arrive  io 
Egypt  sooner  than  Caesar.  The  conspiracy  of 
688y  far  from  being  broken  up  by  the  lax  and 
liiuid  measures  of  repression,  was  again  active  when  the 
consular  elections  for  691  approached.  The  per- 
sons were,  it  is  probable,  substantially  the  ^araeJ 
and  the  plan  was  but  little  altered.  The  leaders  of  the 
movement  again  kept  in  the  background.  On  this  occasion 
they  had  set  up  as  candidates  for  the  consulship  Catilina 
himself  and  Gaius  Antonius,  the  younger  son  of  the  orator 
and  a  brother  of  the  general  notorious  for  his  failure  at 
Crete.  They  were  sure  of  Catilina ;  Antonius,  originally 
a  Sullan  like  Catilina  and  like  the  latter  brought  to  trial  on 
that  account  some  years  before  by  the  democratic  party  and 
ejected  from  the  senate  (p.  115, 123) — otherwise  an  indolent, 
insignificant  man,  in  no  respect  called  to  be  a  leader,  and 
utterly  bankrupt — willingly  lent  himself  as  a  tool  to  the 
democrats  for  the  prize  of  the  consulship  and  the  advantages 
attached  to  it.  Through  these  consuls  the  heads  of  the 
conspiracy  intended  to  seize  the  government,  to  arrest  the 
children  of  Pompeius  who  remained  in  the  capital  as  hos 
tages,  and  to  arm  in  Italy  and  the  provinces  against  Pom- 
peius. On  the  first  news  of  the  blow  struck  in  the  capital^ 
the  governor  Gnaeus  Piso  was  to  raise  the  banner  of  insur- 
rection in  Hither  Spain.  Communication  could  not  be  held 
with  him  by  way  of  the  sea,  since  Pompeius  commanded 
the  seas.  To  procure  this  they  reckoned  on  the  Trans- 
padanes'  the  old  clients  of  the  democracy — among  whom 
there  was  great  agitation,  and  who  would  of  course  have 
at  once  received  the  franchise — and,  further,  on  difierent 
Celtic  tribes.*  The  threads  of  this  combination  reached  as 
fiu*  as  Mauretania.     One  of  the  conspirators,  the  Roman 

*  The  AmbraiM  (Soet  Caes,  9)  are  probably  not  the  Ligurian  An 
teones  (Plutarch  Mar,  19),  but  a  mistake  of  the  peo  for  Arverni. 
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speculator  Publius  Sittius  from  Nuceria,  oompelled  hj 
financial  embarrassments  to  keep  aloof  from  Italy,  bad 
armed  a  troop  of  desperadoes  tbere  and  in  Spain,  and  witk 
tbese  wandered  about  as  a  leader  of  free-lances  in  Weatera 
A-frica,  where  he  had  old  business  connections. 

The  party  put  forth  all  its  energies  for  the  struggle  of 

the  election.  Crassus  and  Caesar  staked  theiff 
•if»S^        money — whether  their  own  or  borrowed — ^and 

their  connections  to  procure  the  consulship  for 
Catilina  and  Antonius;  the  comrades  cf  Catilina  strained 
every  nerve  to  bring  to  the  helm  the  man  who  promised 
them  the  magistracies  and  priesthoods,  the  palaces  and 
estates  of  their  opponents,  and  above  all  deliverance  from 
their  debts,  and  who,  they  knew,  would  keep  his  word. 
The  aristocracy  was  in  great  perplexity,  chiefly  because  it 
could  not  even  start  counter-candidates.  That  such  a  can- 
didate risked  his  head,  was  obvious;  and  the  times  were 
past  when  the  post  of  danger  allured  the  burgess — now 
even  ambition  was  hushed  in  presence  of  fear.  Accord- 
ingly the  nobility  contented  themselves  with  making  a  feeble 
attempt  to  check  electioneering  intrigues  by  issuing  a  new 
law  respecting  bribery — which,  however,  was  thwarted  by 
the  veto  of  a  tribune  of  the  people — and  with  turning  over 
their  votes  to  a  candidate  who,  although  not  acceptable  to 

them,  was  at  least  inoffensive.  This  was  Mar- 
edinstoadof  cus  Cicero,  notoriously  a  political  trimmer,* 
^  accustomed  to  flirt  at  times  with  the  democrats, 
at  times  with  Pompeius,  at  times  from  a  somewhat  greater 
distance  with  the  aristocracy,  and  to  lend  his  services  as 
an  advocate  to  every  influential  man  under  impeachment 
without  distinction  of  person  or  party  (he  numbered  even 
Catilina  among  his  clitnts) ;  belonging  properly  to  no  party 

*  Tliifl  cannot  well  be  expressed  more  naively  than  is  done  bj  hit 

own  brother  {De  Pet.  Com.  1,  6 ;  18,  61,  b^ ;  in  690> 

In  proof  of  tliis,  unprejudiced  persons  will  read  not  witU 

out  interest  the  second  oration  against  RuUus,  where  the  "  iiret  demo 

erotic  consul/*  gulling  the  friendly  public  in  a  very  delectable  faabioi^ 

unfolds  to  it  the  "  true  democracy.** 
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or — which  was  much  the  same — to  the  party  of  materia] 
interests,  which  was  dominant  in  the  courts  and  was  pleased 
with  the  eloquent  pleader  and  the  polite  and  witty  com 
panion.  He  had  connections  enough  in  the  capital  and  Ui« 
«ouDti*y  towns  to  have  a  chance  alongside  of  the  candidates 
proposed  by  the  democracy ;  and  as  the  ncbility,  although 
witli  reluctance,  and  the  Pompcians  voted  for  him,  he  was 
elected  by  a  great  majority.  The  two  candidates  of  the 
democracy  obtained  almost  the  same  number  of  votes ;  but 
ft  few  more  fell  to  Antonius,  whose  family  was  of  more 
consideration  than  that  of  his  fellow  candidate.  This  acci- 
dent frustrated  the  election  of  Catilina,  and  saved  Rome 
from  a  second  Cinna.  A  little  before  this  Piso  had — it  was 
said  at  the  instigation  of  his  political  and  personal  enemy 
Pompeius — been  put  to  death  in  Spain  by  his  native  escort.* 
With  the  consul  Antonius  alone  nothing  could  be  done ; 
Qcero  broke  the  loose  bond  which  attached  him  to  the  con- 
spiracy, even  before  they  entered  on  their  offices,  inasmuch 
as  he  renounced  his  legal  privilege  of  having  the  consular 
provinces  determined  by  lot,  and  handed  over  to  his  deeply- 
embarrassed  colleague  the  lucrative  governorship  of  Mace- 
donia. The  essential  preliminary  conditions  of  this  project 
also  had  therefore  miscarried. 

Meanwhile  the  aspect  of  Oriental  affairs  grew  daily 
more  perilous  for  the  democracy.  The  settle- 
ieSeoTuM  ment  of  Syria  rapidly  advanced;  already  invi- 
'""''^***'''  tations  had  been  addressed  to  Pompeius  from 
£gypt  to  march  thither  and  occupy  the  country  for  Rome ; 
Uiey  could  not  but  be  afraid  that  they  would  next  hear  of 
Pompeius  in  person  having  taken  possession  of  the  valley 
of  the  Nile.  It  was  by  this  very  apprehension  probably 
that  the  attempt  of  Caesar  to  get  himself  sent  by  the  peo- 
ple to  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  king  against  his 
reboUious  subjects  (p.  205)  was  called  forth :  it  failed,  ap- 
parently through  the  disinclination  of  great  and  small  to 

*  His  epitaph  still  extant  runs :  Cn  Calpumiut  On,  f.  Pi' to  quan 
tsr  $yro  pr.  ex  s,  c.  p^ovineiam  Hispaniam  dUriorem  ODiinuit. 
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undertake  anything  whatever  against  the  interest  of  Pom* 
peius.  His  return  home,  and  the  probable  catastrophi 
which  it  involved,  were  always  drawing  the  nearer;  bften 
as  the  string  of  the  bow  had  been  broken,  it  was  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  fresh  attempt  to  bend  it.  The  city 
was  in  sullen  ferment;  frequent  conferences  of  the  headc 
of  the  movement  indicated  that  some  step  was  again  con- 
tomplated. 

What  they  wished  became  manifest  when  the  new  tt\* 

bunes  of  the  people  entered  on  their  office  (10 
uSTaSSSTn  Dec.  090),  and  one  of  them,  Publius  Seviliua 
J5^'  RuUus,  immediately  proposed  an  agrarian  law, 

which  was  designed  to  procure  for  the  leaders 
of  the  democrats  a  position  similar  to  that  which  Pom- 
peius  occupied  in  consequence  of  the  Gabinio-Manilian  pro- 
posals. The  nominal  object  was  the  founding  of  colonies 
in  Italy.  The  ground  for  these,  however,  was  not  to  be 
gained  by  dispossession ;  on  the  contrary  all  existing  pri- 
vate rights  were  guaranteed,  and  even  the  illegal  occupa- 
tions of  the  most  recent  times  (p.  113)  were  converted  into 
full  property.  The  leased  Campanian  domain  alone  was  to 
be  parcelled  out  and  colonized ;  in  other  cases  the  govern- 
ment was  to  acquire  the  land  destined  for  assignation  by 
ordinary  purchase.  To  procure  the  sums  necessary  for 
this  purpose,  the  remaining  Italian,  and  more  especially  all 
the  extra-Italian,  domain-land  was  successively  to  be  brought 
to  sale ;  which  was  understood  to  include  the  former  royal 
hunting  domains  in  Macedonia,  the  Thracian  Chersonese, 
Bithynia,  Pontus,  Cyrene,  and  also  the  territories  of  the 
cities  acquired  in  full  property  by  right  of  war  in  Spain, 
Africa,  Sicily,  Hellas,  and  Cilicia.  Everything  was  like- 
wise to  be  sold  which  the  state  had  acquired  in  moveable 

and  immoveable  property  since  the  year  060, 

and  of  which  it  had  not  previously  disposed; 
this  was  aimed  chiefly  at  Egypt  and  Cyprus.  For  the  same 
purpose  all  subject  communities,  with  the  exception  of  thf. 
towns  with  Latin  rights  and  the  other  free  cities,  were  bur- 
dened  with  very  high  rates  of  taxes  and  tithes.     Ijsstlj 
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Miere  was  likewise  destined  for  those  purchases  the  produce 
of  the  new  provincial  revenues,  to  be  reckoned 
from  692,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  whole  booty 
not  yet  legally  applied  ;  which  regulation  had  reference  to 
the  new  sources  of  taxation  opened  up  by  Pompeius  in  (ho 
East  and  to  the  public  moneys  that  might  be  foimd  in  the 
hands  of  Pompeius  and  the  heirs  of  Sulla.  For  the  exe- 
eotion  of  this  measure  decemvirs  with  a  special  jurisdiction 
and  special  imperium  were  to  be  nominated,  who  were  to 
remain  five  years  in  office  and  to  surround  themseWes  with 
900  subalterns  from  the  equestrian  order ;  but  in  the  eleo- 
tkm  of  the  decemvirs  only  those  candidates  who  should 
personally  armounce  themselves  were  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
oounty  and,  as  in  the  elections  of  priests  (iii.  521),  only 
seventeen  tribes  to  be  fixed  by  lot  out  of  the  thirty-five 
were  to  make  the  election.  It  needed  no  great  acuteness 
to  discern  that  in  this  decern  viral  college  it  was  intended  to 
create  a  power  after  the  model  of  that  of  Pompeius,  only 
with  somewhat  less  of  a  military  and  more  of  a  democratic 
hue.  The  jurisdiction  was  especially  needed  for  the  sake 
of  deciding  the  Egyptian  question,  the  milit-ary  power  for 
the  sake  of  arming  against  Pompeius ;  the  clause,  which 
forbade  the  choice  of  an  absent  person,  excluded  Pompeius; 
and  the  diminution  of  the  tribes  entitled  to  vote  as  well  as 
the  manipulation  of  the  balloting  were  designed  to  facili- 
tate the  management  of  the  election  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  democracy. 

But  this  attempt  totally  missed  its  aim.  The  multi- 
tude, finding  it  more  agreeable  to  have  their  com  measured 
out  to  them  under  the  shade  of  Koman  porticoes  from  the 
public  magazines  than  to  cultivate  it  for  themselves  in  the 
•weat  of  their  brow,  received  even  the  proposal  in  itself 
with  complete  indifference.  They  soon  came  also  to  fed 
tiiat  Pompeius  would  never  acquiesce  in  such  a  resolution 
offensive  to  him  in  every  respect,  and  that  matters  could 
BOt  stand  well  with  a  party  which  in  its  painful  alarm  con- 
descended to  offers  so  extravagant.  Under  such  circum* 
■Unces  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  government  to  fi  U8trat€ 
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the  proposal ;  tht,  new  consul  Cicero  seized  the  opportunitj 
of  exhibiting  in  this  case  his  talent  for  giving  a  finishing 
stroke  to  the  beaten  party ;  even  before  the  tribunes  who 
stood  ready  exercised  their  veto,  the  author  himself  with* 

drew  his  proposal  (1  Jan.  691).     The  demcxi 

ra«y  had  gained  nothing  but  the  unpleasant  lai 
son,  that  the  great  multitude  out  of  love  or  fear  still  ooii> 
tinned  to  adhere  to  Pompeius,  and  that  every  proposal  was 
certain  to  fail  which  the  public  perceived  to  be  directei* 
against  him. 

Wearied  by  all  this  vain  agitation  and  scheming  with 

out  result,  Catilina  determined  to  push  the  mat 
ES^o?"the  t^r  to  a  decision  and  make  an  end  of  it  once  foi 
In  EfaSuil.      *^     ^®  *^^^  ^^^  measures  in  the  course  of 

the  summer  to  open  the  civil  war.  Faesulae 
(Fiesole),  a  very  strong  town  situated  in  Etruria — ^which 
swarmed  with  the  impoverished  and  conspirators — and 
fifteen  years  before  the  centre  of  the  rising  of  Lepidus,  was 
again  selected  as  the  head -quarters  of  the  insurrectioiu 
Thither  were  despatched  the  consignments  of  money,  for 
which  the  ladies  of  quality  in  the  capital  implicated  in  the 
conspiracy  funiished  the  means ;  there  arms  and  soldiera 
were  collected ;  and  there  an  old  Sullan  captain,  Gaius 
Manlius,  as  brave  and  as  free  from  scruples  of  conscience 
as  was  ever  any  soldier  of  fortune,  took  temporarily  the 
chief  command.  Similar  though  less  extensive  warlike 
preparations  were  made  at  other  points  of  Italy,  The 
Transpadanea  were  so  excited  that  they  seemed  only  wait* 
ing  for  the  signal  to  strike.  In  the  Bruttian  country,  on 
the  east  coast  of  Italy,  in  Capua — wherever  great  bodies  of 
slaves  were  accumulated — a  second  slave  insurrection  like 
that  of  Spartacus  seemed  on  the  eve  of  arising.  Even  in 
l\e  capital  there  was  something  brewing ;  those  who  MW 
Ije  haughty  bearing  with  which  the  summoned  debtors  ap- 
peared before  the  urban  praetor,  cculd  not  but  remember 
the  scenes  which  had  preceded  the  murder  of  Asellio  (iii 
313).  The  capitalists  w^ere  in  unutterable  anxiety ;  it 
•ccmcd  needful  to  enforce  the  prohibition  of  the  export  o/ 
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gold  and  sUver,  and  to  place  the  principal  ports  andci  sur* 
veillance>     The  plan  of  the  conspirators  was-— on  occasion 

of  the  consular  election  for  692,  for  which  Cati- 

lina  had  again  announced  himself— summarily 
feo  put  to  death  the  consul  conducting  the  election  as  well 
•8  the  inconvenient  rival  candidates,  and  to  carry  the  elec- 
tion of  Catilina  at  any  price ;  in  case  of  necessity,  even  to 
bring  armed  bands  from  Faesulae  and  the  other  rallying 
points  against  the  capital,  and  with  their  help  to  crush  re- 
siatanoe. 

Cicero,  who  was  constantly  and  completely  informed  by 

his  agents  male  and  female  of  the  transaction! 
^SSSHZ  ^^  ^^  conspirators,  on  the  day  fixed  for  the 
gjjjjjgj*"    election  (20  Oct.)  denounced  the  conspiracy  in 

the  full  senate  and  in  presence  of  its  principal 
leaders.  Catilina  did  not  condescend  to  deny  it;  he  an- 
swered haughtily  that,  if  the  election  for  consul  should  &11 
on  him,  the  great  headless  party  would  certainly  no  longer 
want  a  leader  against  the  small  party  lod  by  wretched 
heads.  But  as  palpable  evidences  of  the  plot  were  not 
before  them,  nothing  farther  was  to  be  got  irom  the  timid 
senate,  except  that  it  gave  its  previous  sanction  in  the  usual 
way  to  the  exceptional  measures  which  the  magistrates 
might  deem  suitable  (21  Oct).  Thus  the  election  battle 
approached— on  this  occasion  more  a  battle  than  an  elec- 
tion ;  for  Qcero  too  had  formed  for  himself  an  armed 
body-guard  out  of  the  younger  men,  more  especially  of  the 
mercantile  order ;  and  it  was  his  armed  force  that  covered 
and  commanded  the  Campus  Marti  us  on  the  28th  October, 
the  day  to  which  the  election  had  been  postponed  by  the 
senate.  The  conspirators  were  not  successful  either  in  kill- 
ing the  consul  conducting  the  election,  or  in  deciding  the 
sIcGticns  according  to  their  mind. 

But  meanwhile  the  civil  war  bad  begun.  On  the  27th 
Ostbrwik  of  Oct  Gaius  Manlius  had  planted  at  Faesulae  the 
UJJJiJ  eagle  roimd  which  the  army  of  the  insiirreo 
'*™'*'*  tion  was  to   flock — it  was  one  of  the   Marias 

eagles  from  the  Cimbrian   war — and   he  had   summoned 
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the  robbers  from  tho  mountains  as  well  as  the  country 
people  to  join  him.  His  proclamations,  following  the  old 
traditions  of  the  popular  party,  demanded  liberation  from 
the  oppressive  load  of  debt  and  a  modification  of  the  pr^ 
cedure  in  insolvency,  which,  if  the  amount  of  the  debt  ao» 
tually  exceeded  the  clear  estate,  certainly  still  involved  iA 
law  the  forfeiture  of  the  debtor's  freedom.  It  seemed  ai 
though  the  rabble  of  the  capital,  in  coming  forward  as  if 
it  were  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  old  plebeian  &rmera 
and  fighting  its  battles  under  the  glorious  eagles  of  the  Cim« 
brian  war,  wished  to  cast  a  stain  not  only  on  the  present 
but  on  the  past  of  Rome.  This  rising,  however,  remained 
isolated ;  at  the  other  places  of  rendezvous  the  conspiracy 
did  not  go  beyond  the  collection  of  arms  and  the  institudon 
of  secret  conferences,  as  resolute  leaders  were  everywhere 
wanting.  This  was  fortunate  for  tho  govem- 
22^*;;,  ment ;  for,  although  the  impending  civil  war 
thejorern-     jj^  hoQW  for  a  considerable   time  openly  an- 


mon' 


nounced,  its  own  irresolution  and  the  clumsiness 
of  the  rusty  machinery  of  administration  had  not  allowed 
it  to  make  any  military  preparations  whatever.  It  was 
only  now  that  the  general  levy  was  called  out,  and  superior 
officers  were  ordered  to  the  several  regions  of  Italy  that 
each  might  suppress  the  insurrection  in  his  own  district ; 
while  at  tho  same  time  the  gladiatorial  slaves  were  ejected 
from  the  capital,  and  patrols  wore  ordered  on  account  of 
the  apprehension  of  incendiarism. 

Catilina  was  in  a  painful  position.     According  to  his 

design  there  should  have  been  a  simultaneous 
roiratorsin      rising  in  the  capital  and  in  Etruria  on  occasion 
**  of  the  consular  elections ;    the  failure  of  ths 

former  and  the  outbreak  of  the  latter  movement  endan- 
gered his  person  as  well  as  the  whole  success  of  his  under- 
taking. Now  that  his  partisans  at  Faesulae  had  once  risen 
in  arms  against  the  government,  he  could  no  longer  remain 
in  the  capital ;  and  yet  not  only  did  everything  depeTid  on 
his  inducing  the  conspirators  of  the  capital  now  at  lea&V  to 
•trlkc  quickly,  but  this  had  to  be  done  even  before  he  Jell 
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Roine-^for  he  knew  his  helpmates  too  well  to  rely  on  them 
for  that  matter.  The  more  considerable  of  the  conspira 
tors — Publius  Lentulus  Sura  consul  in  683,  after- 
wards  expelled  from  the  senate  and  now,  in  oi^ 
der  to  get  back  into  the  senate,  praetor  for  the  second  timei 
and  the  two  former  praetors  Publius  Autronius  and  Lucius 
Cissius — were  incapable  men ;  Lentulus  an  ordinary  aristo- 
crat of  big  words  and  great  pretensions,  but  slow  in  con« 
ception  and  irresolute  in  action ;  Autronius  distinguished 
for  r.othing  but  his  powerful  screaming  voice ;  while  as  to 
Lucius  Cassius  no  one  comprehended  how  a  man  so  corpu- 
lent and  so  simple  had  fallen  among  the  conspirators.  But 
Catilina  could  not  venture  to  place  his  abler  partisans,  such 
as  the  young  senator  Gaius  Cethegus  and  the  equites  Lucius 
Statilius  and  Publius  Gabinius  Capito,  at  the  head  of  the 
movement ;  for  even  among  the  conspirators  the  traditional 
hierarchy  of  rank  held  its  ground,  and  the  very  anarchists 
tiiought  that  they  should  be  unable  to  carry  the  day  unless 
a  consular  or  at  least  a  praetorian  were  at  their  head. 
Therefore,  however  urgently  the  army  of  the  insurrection 
might  long  for  its  general,  and  however  perilous  it  was  for 
the  latter  to  remain  longer  at  the  seat  of  government  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolt,  Catilina  nevertheless  resolved 
still  to  remain  for  a  time  in  Rome.  Accustomed  to  im- 
pose on  his  cowardly  opponents  by  his  audacious  insolence, 
he  showed  himself  publicly  in  the  Forum  and  in  the  senate- 
house  and  replied  to  the  threats  which  were  there  addressed 
to  him,  that  they  should  beware  of  pushing  him  to  extremi- 
ties ;  that,  if  they  should  set  his  house  on  fire,  he  would  be 
compelled  to  extinguish  the  conflagration  in  ruins.  In  re- 
ality neither  private  persons  nor  officials  ventured  to  lay 
hands  on  the  dangerous  man  ;  it  was  almost  a  matter  of 
tediflference  when  a  young  noblejnan  brought  him  to  trial 
on  account  of  violence,  for  long  before  the  process  could 
oome  to  an  end,  the  question  could  not  but  be  decided  else- 
where. But  the  projects  of  Catilina  failed ;  cliiefly  because 
the  agents  of  the  government  had  made  their  way  into  the 
rirele  of  the  conspirators  and  kept  it  accurately  informed 
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of  every  dotal  of  the  plot.  When,  for  instance,  the  con' 
spirators  appeared  before  the  important  fortress  of  Pra» 
neste  (1  Nov.),  which  they  had  hoped  to  surprise  by  a  coup 
de  main,  they  found  the  garrison  warned  and  strengthened ; 
and  iu  a  similar  way  everything  miscarried.  Caiilina  with 
all  his  temerity  now  found  it  advisable  to  fix  his  departure 
for  one  of  the  ensuing  days ;  but  previously  on  bis  urgmit 
exhortation,  at  a  last  conference  of  the  conspirators  in  the 
night  between  the  6th  and  7th  Nov.  it  was  resolved  to  a» 
sassinato  the  consul  Cicero,  who  was  the  principal  director 
of  the  countermine,  before  the  departure  of  their  leader, 
and,  in  order  to  obviate  any  treachery,  to  carry  the  resolve 
at  once  into  execution.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  7th 
Nov.,  accordingly,  the  selected  murderers  knocked  at  the 
house  of  the  consul ;  but  they  found  the  guard  reinforced 
and  themselves  repulsed— on  this  occasion  too  the  spies  of 
the  government  had  outdone  the  conspirators. 

On  the  following  day  (8  Nov.)  Cicero  convoked  the 

senate.     Even  now  Catilina  ventured  to  appear 
mrooeedB  to      and  to  attempt  a  defence  against  the  indignant 

attacks  of  the  consul,  who  unveiled  before  his 
face  the  events  of  the  last  few  days ;  but  men  no  longer 
listened  to  him,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where 
he  sat  the  benches  became  empty.  He  left  the  sitting,  and 
proceeded,  as  he  would  doubtless  have  done  even  apart  from 
this  incident,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement,  to  Etruria. 
Here  he  proclaimed  himself  consul,  and  assumed  a  position 
of  readiness  to  put  his  troops  in  motion  against  the  capital 
at  the  first  announcement  of  the  outbreak  of  the  insurreo* 
tion.  The  government  declared  the  two  leaders  Catilina 
and  Manlius,  as  well  as  those  of  their  comrades  who  should 
not  have  laid  down  their  arms  by  a  certain  day,  to  be  out- 
laws, and  called  out  new  levies ;  but  at  the  head  of  thf 
army  destined  against  Catilina  was  placed  the  consul  Gaiua 
Antonius,  who  was  notoriously  implicated  in  the  conspiracy, 
and  with  whose  character  it  was  wholly  a  matter  of  acci- 
dent whether  he  would  lead  his  troops  against  CatUina  oi 
•ver  to  his  side.     They  seemed  to  have  directly  aimed  al 
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eonverting  this  Antonius  into  a  seoond  Lepidus.  As  little 
were  steps  taken  against  the  leaders  of  the  conspiraoy  whc 
had  remained  behind  in  the  capital,  although  every  one 
pointed  the  finger  at  them  and  the  insurrection  in  the  capi- 
tal was  far  from  being  abandoned  by  the  conspirators— on 
the  contrary  the  plan  of  it  had  been  settled  by  Catilina 
himself  before  his  departure  from  Rome.  A  tribune  was 
to  give  the  signal  by  calling  an  assembly  of  the  people ; 
in  the  following  night  Cethegus  was  to  despatch  the  consul 
Qoero ;  Gabinius  and  Statilius  were  to  set  the  city  simui- 
taneously  on  fire  at  twelve  places ;  and  a  communication 
was  to  be  established  as  speedily  as  possible  with  the  army 
of  Gitilina,  which  should  have  meanwhile  advanced.  Had 
(he  urgent  representations  of  Cethegus  borne  fruit  and  had 
Lentulus,  who  after  Catilina's  departure  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  conspirators,  resolved  on  rapidly  striking  a 
blow,  the  conspiracy  might  still  have  been  successful.  But 
the  conspirators  were  just  as  incapable  and  as  cowardly  as 
their  opponents ;  weeks  elapsed  and  the  matter  came  to  no 
decisive  issue. 

At  length  the  countermine  brought  about  a  decision. 
^  _.^  Lentulus  in  his  tedious  fashion,  which  sought  to 
cBdarrMi  cover  negligence  in  regard  to  what  was  imme- 
nindorain  diate  and  necessary  by  the  projection  of  large 
"*^^"  and  distant  plans,  had  entered  into  relations  with 
the  deputies  of  a  Celtic  canton,  the  Allobroges,  now  pres- 
ent in  Rome ;  had  attempted  to  implicate  these — the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  thoroughly  disorganized  commonwealth  and 
themselves  deeply  involved  in  debt — in  the  conspiracy ;  and 
had  given  them  on  their  departure  messages  and  letters  to 
his  confidants.  The  Allobroges  lefl  Rome,  but  were  ar- 
rested in  the  night  between  the  2nd  and  Srd  Dec.  close  to 
the  gates  by  the  Roman  authorities,  and  their  papers  were 
taken  firom  them.  It  was  obvious  that  the  AUobrogian 
deputies  had  lent  themselves  as  spies  to  the  Roman  gov- 
tmment^  and  had  carried  on  the  negotiations  only  with  a 
▼iew  to  convey  into  the  hands  of  the  latter  the  desired  cvi- 
dsooes  against  the  ringleaders  of  the  conspiracy.    On  the 

Vol.  IV.— :o 
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followicg  morning  orders  were  issued  with  the  utmoil 
secrecy  by  Qcero  for  the  arrest  of  the  most  dai^erous 
leaders  of  the  plot,  and  executed  in  r^ard  to  I«eiitulua| 
Cethegus,  Gabinius,  and  Statilius,  while  some  others  e» 
caped  from  seizure  by  flight.  The  guilt  of  those  arrested 
as  well  as  of  the  fugitives  was  completely  evident.  Ini' 
mediately  afler  the  arrest  the  letters  seized,  the  seals  and 
handwriting  of  which  the  prisoners  could  not  avoid  ao 
knowledging,  w\3re  laid  before  the  senate,  and  the  captives 
and  witnesses  were  heard;  further  confirmatory  prooiai 
deposits  of  arms  in  the  houses  of  the  conspirators,  threat- 
ening expressions  which  they  had  employed,  were  presently 
forthcoming;  the  facts  of  the  conspiracy  were  fully  and 
validly  established,  and  the  most  important  documents  wers 
immediately  on  the  suggestion  of  Cicero  published  as  new0i 
sheets. 

The  indignation  against  the  anarchist  conspiracy  was 
general.  Gladly  would  the  oligarchic  party  have  made  use 
of  the  revelations  to  settle  accounts  with  the  democracj 
generally  and  Caesar  in  particular,  but  it  was  far  too  thor- 
oughly broken  to  be  able  to  accomplish  this,  and  to  prepare 
for  him  the  fate  which  it  had  formerly  prepared  for  the  two 
Gracchi  and  Saturniiius ;  in  this  respect  the  matter  went 
no  farther  than  good  will.  The  multitude  of  the  capital 
was  especially  shocked  by  the  incendiary  schemes  of  the 
conspirators.  The  merchants  and  the  whole  party  of  ma« 
ierial  interests  naturally  perceived  in  this  war  of  the  debt- 
ors against  the  creditors  a  struggle  for  their  very  existence; 
In  tumultuous  excitement  their  youth  crowded,  with  swords 
in  their  hands,  round  the  senate-house  and  brandished  theni 
against  the  open  and  secret  partisans  of  Catilina.  In  faot| 
the  conspiracy  was  for  the  moment  paralyzed  ;  though  iti 
ultimate  authors  perhaps  were  still  at  liberty,  the  wholi 
staff  entrusted  with  its  execution  were  either  captured  or 
had  fled ;  the  band  assembled  at  Faesulae  could  not  po8« 
iibly  accomplish  much,  unless  supported  by  an  insurrectioL 
m  the  capital. 

In  a  tolerably  well-ordered  commonwealth  the  mattef 
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would  now  have  been  politically  at  an  end,  and 
iBihewiiste  t^he  military  and  the  tribunals  would  have  un 
Smttmi  dertaken  the  rest.  But  in  Rome  matters  had 
Jj^jj*  "*■     come  to  such  a  pitch,  that  the  government  wat 

not  even  in  a  position  to  keep  a  couple  of  noblo 
men  of  note  in  safe  custody.  The  slaves  and  freedmen  of 
Lentulus  and  of  the  others  arrested  were  stirring ;  plans, 
it  was  allied,  were  contrived  to  liberate  them  by  fores 
from  the  private  houses  in  which  they  were  detamed ;  thore 
was  no  lack — thanks  to  the  anarchist  doings  of  recent  yean 
— ^f  ringleaders  in  Rome  who  contracted  at  a  certain  rate 
(or  riots  and  deeds  of  violence ;  Catilina,  in  fine,  was  in- 
formed of  what  had  occurred,  and  was  near  enough  to  at- 
tempt a  ctmp  de  main  with  his  bands.  How  much  of  these 
rumours  was  true,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  there  was  ground  for 
apprehension,  because,  agreeably  to  the  constitution,  neither 
troops  nor  even  a  respectable  police  force  were  at  the  com« 
mand  of  tne  government  in  the  capital,  and  it  was  in  reality 
left  at  the  mercy  of  every  gang  of  banditti.  The  idea  was 
suggested  of  precluding  all  possible  attempts  at  liberation 
by  the  immediate  execution  of  the  prisoners.  Constitu* 
tionally,  this  was  not  possible.  According  to  the  ancient 
and  sacred  right  of  appeal,  a  sentence  of  death  could  only 
be  pronounced  against  the  Roman  burgess  by  the  whole 
body  of  burgesses,  and  not  by  any  other  authority ;  and, 
■s  the  courts  formed  by  the  body  of  burgesses  had  them- 
selves bec4)me  antiquated,  a  capital  sentence  was  no  longer 
pronounced  at  all.  Gcero  would  gladly  have  rejected  the 
hanrdous  suggestion ;  indifferent  as  in  itself  the  legal  qaes- 
t»on  might  bo  to  the  advocate,  he  knew  well  how  very  us^ 
foi  It  is  to  an  advocate  to  be  called  Viberal,  and  he  showed 
Utile  desire  to  separate  himself  for  ever  from  the  demo* 
era&  party  by  shedding  this  blood.  But  those  around 
fahn,  and  particularly  his  aristocratic  wife,  urged  him  to 
orown  his  services  to  his  country  by  this  bold  step;  the 
eonsul  like  all  cowards  anxiously  endeavouring  to  avoid 
llie  appearance  of  cowardice,  and  yd  trombiing  before  ths 
*«9rmid4ible  responsibility,  in  his  distrp«i«  ronvok'^d  the  sofr 
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Ate,  and  left  it  to  that  body  to  decide  as  to  the  life  or  dealt 
of  the  four  prisoners.  This  indeed  had  no  meaning ;  fa 
as  the  senate  was  constitutionally  even  less  entitled  to  ac*. 
than  the  consul,  ail  the  responsibility  still  devolved  right- 
fully on  the  latter :  but  when  was  cowardice  ever  consist- 
ent ?  Caosar  made  every  exertion  to  save  the  prisonersi 
■lid  his  speech,  full  of  covert  threats  as  to  the  future  inevit- 
able vengeance  of  the  democracy,  made  the  deepest  impres- 
sion. Although  all  the  consulars  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  senate  had  already  declared  for  the  execution,  most  ot 
them,  with  Cicero  at  their  head,  seemod  now  once  more 
inclined  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  law.  But  when 
Cato  in  pettifogging  fashion  brought  the  champions  of  the 
milder  view  into  suspicion  of  being  accomplices  of  the  plot^ 
and  pointed  to  the  preparations  for  liberating  the  prisoners 
by  a  street-riot,  he  succeeded  in  throwing  the  waverers  into 
a  fresh  alarm,  and  in  securing  a  majority  for  the  immediate 
execution  of  the  transgressors. 

The  execution  of  the  decree  naturally  devolved  on  the 

consul,  who  had  called  it  forth.     Late  on  the 

oftiioCo-       evening  of  the  5th  of  December  the  prisoners 

"****  were  brought  from  their  previous  quarters,  and 
conducted  across  the  market-place  still  densely  crowded  by 
men  to  the  prison  in  which  criminals  condemned  to  death 
were  wont  to  be  kept.  It  was  a  subterranean  vault,  twelve 
feet  deep,  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  which  formerly  had 
served  as  a  well-house.  The  consul  himself  conducted 
Lentulus,  and  praetors  the  others,  all  attended  by  strong 
guards ;  but  the  attempt  at  rescue,  which  had  been  expected, 
did  not  take  place.  No  one  knew  whether  the  prisoners 
wore  being  conveyed  to  a  secure  place  of  custody  or  to  tho 
scene  of  execution.  At  the  door  of  the  prison  they  were 
handed  over  to  the  triumvirs  who  conducted  the  executions, 
and  were  strangled  in  the  subterranean  vault  by  torchlight. 
The  consul  had  waite<l  before  the  door  till  the  executions 
weie  accomplishe  I,  and  then  with  his  loud  well-known  voice 
proclaimed  over  tho  Foruin  to  the  multitude  waiting  in 
lilence,  "  They  are  dead."     Till  far  on  in   the  night  tbt 
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erowds  nioyed  through  the  streets  and  exultingly  saluted 
the  consul,  to  whom  they  believed  that  they  owed  the  se* 
cnrity  of  their  houses  and  their  property.  The  senatt 
ordered  public  festivals  of  gratitude,  and  the  first  men  of 
the  nobility,  Marcus  Gate  and  Quintus  Catulus,  saluted  the 
author  of  the  sentence  of  death  with  the  name-— now  heard 
for  the  first  time— of  a  *'  father  of  his  fatherland*" 

But  it  was  a  dreadful  deed,  and  all  the  more  dreadful 
that  it  appeared  to  a  whole  people  great  and  commendable. 
Never  perhaps  has  a  commonwealth  more  lamentably  d^ 
dared  itself  bankrupt  than  did  Rome  through  this  resolu- 
tion—adopted in  cold  blood  by  the  majority  of  the  govern- 
ment and  approved  by  public  opinion— to  put  to  death  in 
tU  haste  a  few  political  prisoners,  who  were  no  doubt  cul- 
pable according  to  the  laws;  but  had  not  forfeited  life; 
because,  forsooth,  the  security  of  the  prisons  was  not  to 
be  trusted,  and  there  was  no  sufficient  police.  It  was  the 
humorous  trait  seldom  wanting  to  a  historical  tragedy,  that 
this  act  of  the  most  brutal  tyranny  had  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  most  unstable  and  timid  of  all  Roman  statesmen, 
and  that  the  '*  first  democratic  consul  "  was  selected  to  de- 
stroy the  palladium  of  the  ancient  freedom  of  the  Roman 
oommon wealth,  the  right  of  provocatio. 

Alter  the  conspiracy  had  been  thus  stifled  in  the  capital 
even  before  it  came  to  an  outbreak,  there  re- 
S^^^w-  niained  the  task  of  putting  an  end  to  the  insure 
J^JjJ^  rection  in  Etruria.  The  army  amounting  to 
about  2^000  men,  which  Catilina  found  on  his 
arrival,  had  increased  nearly  fivefold  by  the  numerous  re- 
emits  who  flocked  In,  and  already  formed  two  tolerably  full 
legions,  in  which  however  only  about  a  fourth  part  of  the 
men  were  sufficiently  armed.  Catilina  had  thrown  himself 
with  his  force  into  the  mountains  and  avoided  a  battle  with 
(he  troops  of  Antonius,  with  the  view  of  completing  the 
organiation  of  his  bands  and  awaiting  the  outbreak  of  the 
insarrection  in  Rome.  But  the  news  of  its  failure  broke 
up  the  army  of  the  insurgents  ;  the  moss  of  the  less  com- 
promised thereupon  returned  home.    The  remnant  of  reso 
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lute,  or  rather  desperate,  men  that  were  left  mode  an  air 
tempt  to  cut  thoir  way  through  the  Apenuine  passeii  inlt 
Graul ;  but  when  the  little  band  arrived  at  the  foot  of  thf 
mountains  near  Pistoria  (Pistoja),  it  found  itself  caught 
between  two  armies.  In  front  of  it  was  the  corps  of  Quia- 
tus  Metellus,  which  had  come  up  from  Ravenna  and  Ari 
minum  to  occupy  the  northern  slope  of  the  Apennines; 
behind  it  was  the  army  of  Antonius,  who  .had  at  length 
yielded  to  the  urgency  of  his  officers  and  agreed  to  a  win- 
ter campaign.  Catilina  was  wedged  in  on  both  sides,  and 
his  supplies  came  to  an  end  ;  nothing  was  left  but  to  throw 
himself  on  the  nearest  foe,  which  was  Antonius.  In  a  naiv 
row  valley  enclosed  by  rocky  mountains  the  confliot  took 
place  between  the  insurgents  and  the  troops  of  Antonius, 
which — in  order  that  he  might  not  be  oblig;Ml  at  least  p^v 
sonally  to  perform  execution  on  his  former  allies — ^he  had 
under  a  pretext  entrusted  for  this  day  to  a  brave  officer 
who  had  grown  grey  under  arms,  Marcus  Petreius.  The 
superior  strength  of  the  government  army  was  of  little 
account,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  field  of  battle.  Both 
Catilina  and  Petreius  placed  their  most  trusty  men  in  the 
foremost  ranks;  quarter  was  neither  given  nor  received. 
The  conflict  lasted  long,  and  many  brave  men  fell  on  both 
sides ;  Catilina,  who  before  the  beginning  of  the  battle  had 
sent  back  his  horse  and  those  of  all  his  officers,  showed  on 
this  day  that  nature  had  destined  him  for  no  ordinary 
things,  and  that  he  knew  at  once  how  to  command  as  a 
general  and  how  to  fight  as  a  soldier.  At  length  Petreius 
with  his  guard  broke  the  centre  of  the  eneihy,  and,  afWr 
having  overthrown  this,  attacked  the  two  wings  from  within. 
This  decided  the  victory.  The  corpses  of  the  Qitilinarions 
—there  were  counted  3,000  of  them— covered,  as  it  were 
in  rank  and  file,  the  ground  where  they  had  fought ;  the 
officers  and  the  general  himself  had,  when  all  was  lost, 
thrown  themselves  headlong  on  the  enemy  and  thus  sought 
and  found  death  (beginning  of  6d2).  Autoniua 
was  on  account  of  this  victory  stamped  by  the 
senate  with  the  title  of  IrnpiTutor,  and  new  thanksgiving 
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festivals  showed  that  the  government  and  the  governed  were 
beginning  to  become  accustomed  to  civil  war. 

The  anarchist  plot  had  thus  been  suppressed  in  the  capi^ 

AftUftn^of     ^  *       ^^  ^^^y  with  bloody  violence;  people 
Oraarasand     were  reminded  of  it  merely  by  the  criminal 
■idsthcaal    processes  which  in  the  Etruscan  country  town* 
and  in  the  capital  thinned  the  ranks  of  these 
affiliated  to  the  beaten  party^  and  by  the  large  accession* 
to  the  robber-bands  of  Italy— one  of  which,  for  instance, 
fi>rmed  out  of  the  remains  of  the  armies  of  Spartacus  and 
Catilina,  was  destroyed  by  a  military  force  in 
6d4  in  the  territory  of  Thurii.     But  it  is  im- 
portant to  keep  in  view  that  the  blow  fell  by  no  means 
merely  on  the  anarchists  proper,  who  had  conspired  to  set 
the  capital  on  fire  and  had  fought  at  Pistoria,  but  on  the 
whole  democratic  party.     That  this  party,  and  in  particular 
Crassus  and  Caesar,  had  a  hand  in  the  game  on  the  present 
occasion  as  well  as  in  the  plot  of  668,  may  be 
regarded — ^not  in  a  juristic,  but  in  a  historical, 
point  of  view — as  an  ascertained  fact.     The  circumstance, 
indeed,  that  Catulus  and  the  other  heads  of  the  senatorial 
party  accused  the  leader  of  the  democrats  of  complicity  in 
the  anarchist  plot,  and  that  the  latter  as  senator  spoke  and 
voted  against  the  brutal  judicial  murder  contemplated  by 
the  oligarchy,  could  only  be  urged  by  partisan  sophistry 
as  any  valid  proof  of  his  participation  in  the  plans  of  Cati- 
lina.     But  a  series  of  other  facts  is  of  more  weight.     Ao- 
cording  to  express  and  irrefragable  testimonies  it  was  espe- 
cially Crassus  and  Caesar  that  supported  the  candidature 
of  Catilina  for  the  consulship.     When  Caesar  in 
690  brought  the  executioners  of  Sulla  before 
the  commission  for  murder  (p.  199)  he  allowed  the  rest  to 
be  oondemned,  but  the  most  guilty  and  infamous  of  all, 
Catilina,  to  be  acquitted.     In  the  revelations  of  the  Srd  of 
December,  it  is  true,  Cicero  did  not  include  among  the 
names  of  the  conspirators  of  whom  he  had  information 
those  of  the  two  influential  men ;  but  it  is  notorious  that 
4be  informers  denounced  not  merely  those  against  whom 
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^bsequently  investigation  was  directed,  but  ^  many  inno 
cent''  persons  besides,  whom  the  consul  Cicero  thought 
proper  to  erase  from  the  list ;  and  in  later  years,  when  he 
had  no  reason  to  disguise  the  truth,  he  expressly  named 
Caesar  among  the  accomplices.  An  indirect  but  very  ii^ 
telligible  inculpation  is  implied  also  in  the  circumstanoOi 
that  of  the  four  persons  arrested  on  the  3rd  of  December 
the  two  least  dangerous,  Statilius  and  Gabinius,  were  handed 
over  to  be  guarded  by  the  senators  Caesar  and  Crassus ;  it 
was  manifestly  intended  that  these  should  either,  if  they 
allowed  them  to  escape,  be  compromised  in  the*  view  o{ 
public  opinion  as  accessories,  or,  if  they  really  detained 
them,  be  compromised  in  the  view  of  their  fellow-conspin^ 
tors  as  renegades. 

The  following  scene  which  occurred  in  the  senate  shows 
significantly  how  matters  stood.  Immediately  after  the  ar- 
rest of  Lentulus  and  his  comrades,  a  messenger  despatched 
by  the  conspirators  in  the  capital  to  Catilina  was  seized  by 
the  agents  of  the  government,  and,  afler  having  been  assured 
of  impunity,  was  induced  to  make  a  comprehensive  con- 
fession in  a  full  meeting  of  the  senate.  But  when  he  came 
to  the  critical  portions  of  his  confession  and  in  particular 
named  Crassus  as  having  commissioned  him,  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  senators,  and  on  the  suggestion  of  Cicero  it 
was  resolved  to  cancel  the  whole  statement  without  farther 
inquiry,  and  to  imprison  its  author  notwithstanding  the 
amnesty  assured  to  him,  until  3uch  time  as  he  should  have 
not  merely  retracted  the  statement,  but  have  also  confessed 
who  had  instigated  him  to  give  such  false  testimony  Here 
it  is  abundantly  clear,  not  merely  that  that  man  had  a  very 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  state  of  matters  who,  when  sum- 
moned to  make  an  attack  upon  Crassus,  replied  that  he  had 
no  desire  to  provoke  the  bull  of  the  herd,  but  also  thai  the 
majority  of  the  senate  with  Cicero  at  their  head  were  agreed 
in  not  permitting  the  revelations  to  go  beyond  a  certain 
limit.  The  public  was  not  so  nice ;  the  young  men,  who 
had  taken  up  arms  to  ward  off  the  incendiaries,  were  exas- 
perated against  no  one  so  much  as  against  Caesar ;  coi  thf 
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5tii  of  Deoember,  when  he  left  the  senate,  they  pointed 
their  swords  at  his  breast,  and  even  now  he  narrowly  es- 
caped with  his  life  on  the  same  spot  where  the  fatal  blow 
fell  on  him  seventeen  years  afterwards ;  he  did  not  again 
fer  a  considerable  time  enter  the  senate-house.  Any  one 
who  impartially  considers  the  course  of  the  conspiracy  will 
not  be  able  to  resist  the  suspicion  that  during  all  this  time 
Oatilina  was  backed  by  more  powerful  men,  who-^relying 
on  the  want  of  a  legally  complete  chain  of  evidence  and  on 
^e  lukewarmness  and  cowardice  of  the  majority  of  the 
senate,  which  was  but  half*initiated  and  greedily  caught  at 
any  pretext  for  inaction — knew  how  to  hinder  any  serious 
interference  with  the  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  authori- 
ties, to  procure  ^ee  departure  for  the  chief  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  even  so  to  manage  the  declaration  of  war  and 
the  sending  of  troops  against  the  insurrection  that  it  was 
almost  equivalent  to  the  sending  of  an  auxiliary  army. 
While  the  course  of  the  events  themselves  thus  testifies 
that  the  threads  of  the  Catilinarian  plot  reached  &r  higher 
than  Lentulus  and  Catiiina,  it  deserves  also  to  be  noticed, 
that  at  a  much  later  period,  when  Caesar  had  got  to  the 
bead  of  the  state,  he  was  in  the  closest  alliance  with  the 
only  Catilinarian  still  surviving,  Publius  Sittius  the  leader 
of  the  Mauretanian  free  bands,  and  that  he  modified  the 
law  of  debt  quite  in  the  sense  that  the  proclamations  of 
Manlius  demanded. 

All  these  pieces  of  evidence  speak  clearly  enough ;  but, 
even  were  it  not  so,  the  desperate  position  of  the  democracy 
in  presence  of  the  military  power — which  since  the  Gabinio* 
Manilian  laws  assumed  alongside  of  it  an  attitude  more 
thxeatening  than  ever — renders  it  almost  a  certainty  that, 
t6  usually  happens  in  such  cases,  it  sought  a  last  resource 
in  secret  plots  and  in  alliance  with  anarchy.  The  circum- 
stances were  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Cinnan  times. 
While  in  the  East  Pompeius  occupied  a  position  nearly 
tuch  as  Sulla  then  did,  Crassus  and  Caesar  sought  to  raise 
a  counter-power  in  Italy  like  that  which  Marius  and  Cinna 
had  possessed,  with  the  view  of  employing  it  if  possible 

Vol.  IV.— 10* 
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better  than  they  had  done.  The  way  to  this  result  Iaj 
once  more  through  terrorism  and  anarchy,  and  to  pave  thai 
way  Catilina  was  certainly  the  fitting  man«  Naturally  th€ 
more  reputable  leaders  of  the  democracy  kept  themselves 
as  far  as  possible  in  the  background,  anil  left  to  their  un 
elean  associates  the  execution  of  the  unclean  work,  tbe 
political  I  dsults  of  which  they  hoped  afterwards  to  appro- 
priate^ Still  more  naturally,  when  the  enterprise  had 
failed,  the  partners  of  higher  position  applied  every  efibri 
to  conceal  their  participation  in  it.  And  at  a  latei  period, 
when  the  former  conspirator  had  himself  become  the  target 
of  political  plots,  the  veil  was  for  that  very  reason  drawD 
only  the  more  closely  over  those  darker  years  in  the  life 
of  the  great  man,  and  even  special  apologies  for  him  were 
written  with  that  very  object* 

For  five  years  Pompeius  was  in  the  East  at  the  head 
of  his  armies  and  fleets ;  for  five  years  the  de- 
df  the  demo-    mocraoy  at  home  conspired  to  overthrow  him. 
0  party,    j^^  result  was  discouraging.     With  unspeakable 
exertions  they  had  not  merely  attained  nothing,  but  had 
sufifered   morally   as  well    as   materially   enormous   loes. 
Even  the  coalition  of  683  was  probably  re- 
garded by  democrats  of  pure  water  as  a  scan* 
dal,  although  the  democracy  at  that  time  only  coalesced 

*  Such  au  apology  is  the  CcUUina  of  Sallust,  which  was  pabliihed 
by  the  author,  a  DOtorious  Caesarian,  afWr  the  year  708, 
either  under  the  monarchy  of  Caesar  or  more  probably 
under  the  triumvirate  of  his  heirs ;  evidently  as  a  treatise  with  a  politi- 
cal drift,  which  endeavours  to  bring  into  credit  the  democratic  party—- 
on  which  in  fao>  the  Roman  monarchy  was  based— ind  to  clear  Caesar's 
men_)rT  from  the  blackest  stain  tha;  rested  on  ii;  and  with  the  coU 
kteral  object  of  whitewashing  as  far  as  possible  the  uncle  vf  the  tri* 
amTir  Iftircus  Antonius  (comp.  e,g,  c  69  with  Dio.  xxxviL  89).  The 
/uffurt/ta  of  the  same  author  is  in  an  exactly  similar  way  designed 
partly  to  expose  the  pitifulncss  of  the  oh'garchic  government,  partly 
to  glorify  the  Coryphaeus  of  the  democracy,  Gains  Marius.  The  ci^ 
cnmstance  that  the  adroit  auUior  keeps  tlie  apologetic  and  inonlpatory 
diaracter  of  tliese  writings  of  his  in  the  background,  proves,  not  Uui 
they  are  not  partisan  treatises,  but  timt  they  arc  good  ones. 
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with  two  distinguished  .men  of  the  opposite  party  and 
faoand  these  to  its  programme.  But  now  the  democratio 
party  had  made  common  cause  with  a  band  of  murderers 
and  bankrupts,  who  were  almost  all  likewise  deserters  from 
the  camp  of  the  aristocracy  ;  and  had  at  least  for  the  time 
being  accepted  their  programme,  that  is  to  say,  the  terror* 
km  of  Cinna.    The  party  of  material  interests,  one  of  the 

_  chief  elements  of  the  coalition  of  683.  wa^  there- 

Us 

by  alienated  from  the  democracy,  and  driven 
into  the  arms  of  the  Optimates  in  the  first  instance,  or  of 
any  power  at  all  which  would  and  could  give  protection 
against  anarchy.  Even  the  multitude  of  the  capital,  who, 
ahkough  having  no  objection  to  a  street-riot,  found  it  incon- 
▼enioit  to  have  their  houses  set  on  fire  over  their  heads, 
were  in  some  measure  alarmed.    It  is  remarkable  that  in 

this  yery  year  (691)  the  full  restoration  of  the 

8empronian  oom-largesses  took  place, -and  was 
efiboted  by  the  senate  on  the  proposal  of  Cato.  The  league 
of  the  democratic  leaders  with  anarchy  had  obviously  cre- 
eled a  breach  between  the  former  and  the  burgesses  of  th6 
dty;  and  the  oligarchy  sought,  not  without  at  least  mo- 
mentary success,  to  enlarge  the  chasm  and  to  draw  over  the 
masses  to  their  side.  Lastly,  Gnaeus  Pompeius  had  been 
partly  warned,  partly  exasperated,  by  all  these  cabals ;  after 
aU  that  had  occurred,  and  after  the  democracy  had  itself 
virtually  torn  asunder  the  ties  which  connected  it  with  Pom- 
pous, it  could  no  longer  with  propriety  make  the  request 

— whicii  in  684  had  had  a  certain  amount  of 

Ml 

reason  on  its  side — that  he  should  not  himscf 
destroy  with  the  sword  the  democratic  power  which  he  had 
f^sed,  and  which  had  raised  him. 

Thus  the  democracy  was  disgraced  and  weakened ;  nut 
abf  ve  all  it  had  become  ridiculous  through  the  mcrdlesi 
exposure  of  its  perplexity  and  weakness.  Where  the  hu- 
mOlation  of  the  overthrown  government  and  similar  mat- 
ters of  little  moment  were  concerned,  it  was  great  and 
potent ;  but  every  one  of  its  attempts  to  attain  a  real  po- 
litical success  had  prjved  a  downright  failure.     Its  relation 
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to  Pompeius  was  as  ^Ise  as  pitiful.  While  it  was  loading 
him  with  panegyrics  and  demonstrations  of  homage,  it  wai 
concocting  against  him  one  intrigue  afler  another ;  and  out 
after  another,  like  soap  hubhles,  they  burst  of  themselves. 
The  general  of  the  East  and  of  the  seas,  far  from  standinf 
on  his  defence  against  them,  appeared  not  even  to  obaenre 
all  the  busy  agitation,  and  to  obtain  his  victories  over  the 
democracy  as  Herakles  gained  his  over  the  Pygmies,  with* 
out  being  himself  aware  of  it.  -The  attempt  to  kindle  civil 
war  had  miserably  failed ;  if  the  anarchist  section  had  al 
least  displayed  some  energy,  the  pure  democracy,  whik 
knowing  doubtless  how  to  hire  conspirators,  had  not  known 
how  to  lead  them  or  to  save  them  or  to  die  with  them. 
Even  the  old  languid  oligarchy,  strengthened  by  the  masses 
passing  over  to  it  from  the  ranks  of  the  democracy  and 
above  all  by  the — ^in  this  affair  unmistakeable— identity  of 
its  interests  and  those  of  Pompeius,  had  been  enabled  to 
suppress  this  attempt  at  revolution  and  thereby  to  achieve 
yet  a  last  victory  over  the  democracy.  Meanwhile  king 
Mithradates  had  died,  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  were  regulated, 
and  the  return  of  Pompeius  to  Italy  might  be  every  mo- 
ment expected.  The  decision  was  not  far  distant ;  but  was 
there  in  fact  still  room  to  speak  of  a  decision  between  the 
general,  who  returned  more  famous  and  mightier  than  ever, 
and  the  democracy  humbled  beyond  parallel  and  utterly 
powerless?  Crassus  prepared  to  embark  his  &mily  and 
his  gold  and  to  seek  an  asylum  somewhere  in  the  East; 
and  even  so  elastic  and  so  energetic  a  nature  as  that  of 
Caesar  seemed  on  the  point  of  giving  up  the  game  as  lost. 
In  this  year  (691)  occurred  his  candidature  for 
the  place  of  pontifex  maximu$  (p.  198) ;  when 
he  lefk  his  house  on  the  morning  of  the  election,  he  declared 
that,  if  he  should  &il  in  this  also,  he  would  never  agaii 
eross  its  thr^hold« 


CHAPTER   VI 

BmRSMBNT  07   P0MPKIU8   AND   COALITION   OF   THB    PBB* 

TENDERS. 

When  Pompeius,  after  having  transacted  the  affairs 
oommitted  to  his  charge,  again  turned  his  eyes 
SJCT  towards  home,  he  found  for  the  second  time  the 
diadem  at  his  feet.  For  long  the  development 
of  the  Roman  commonwealth  had  been  tending  towards 
such  a  catastrophe ;  it  was  evident  to  every  unbiassed  ob- 
BsrveTy  and  had  been  remarked  a  thousand  times,  that,  if 
the  rule  of  the  aristocracy  should  be  brought  to  an  end, 
monarchy  was  inevitable.  The  senate  had  now  been  over- 
thrown at  once  by  the  civil  democratic  opposition  and  by 
the  military  power;  the  only  question  remaining  was  to 
settle  the  persons,  names,  and  forins  for  the  new  order  of 
things ;  and  these  were  already  clearly  enough  indicated  in 
ibe  partly  democratic,  partly  military  elements  of  the  revo- 
lution. The  events  of  the  last  five  years  had  set,  as  it  were, 
the  final  seal  on  this  in.pending  transformation  of  the  com- 
monwealth. In  the  newly-erected  Asiatic  provinces,  which 
gave  rega.  honours  to  their  organizer  as  the  successor  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  received  even  his  favourite  freed- 
men  like  princes,  Pompeius  had  laid  the  foundations  of  his 
dominion,  and  found  at  once  the  treasures,  the  army,  and 
the  halo  of  glory  ^  hich  the  future  prince  of  the  Romav 
state  required.  The  anarchist  conspiracy,  moreover,  in  the 
capital,  and  the  civil  war  connected  with  it,  had  made  it 
palpably  dear  to  every  one  who  studied  political  or  ever 
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merely  material  interests,  that  a  government  without  au 
thority  and  without  military  power,  like  that  of  the  senate 
exposed  the  state  to  the  equally  ludicrous  and  formidabl# 
tyranny  of  political  sharpers,  and  that  a  change  of  consti 
tution,  which  should  connect  the  military  power  more  closclj 
with  the  government,  was  an  indispensable  necessity  if  social 
order  wap  to  be  maintained.     So  the  ruler  had  arisen  in  the 

East,  the  throne  had  been  erected  in  Italy ;  to 

all  appearance  the  year  692  was  the  last  of  the 
republic,  the  iirst  of  monarchy. 

This  goal,  it  is  true,  was  not  to  be  reached  without  a 

struggle.  The  constitution,  which  had  endured 
MDte  o?^e  ^^^  ^^^  hundred  years,  and  under  which  the  in- 
futon  man-    significant  town  on  the  Tiber  had  riaen  to  unpr^ 

cedented  greatness  and  glory,  had  sunk  its  roots 
into  the  soil  to  a  depth  beyond  human  ken,  and  no  one 
could  at  all  calculate  to  what  extent  the  attempt  to  over- 
throw it  would  penetrate  and  convulse  civil  society.  Sefv- 
era!  rivals  had  been  outrun  by  Pompeius  in  the  race  tow- 
ards the  great  goal,  but  had  not  been  wholly  set  aside.  It 
was  not  altogether  impossible  that  all  these  elements  might 
combine  to  overthrow  the  new  holder  of  power,  and  that 
Pompeiua  might  fmd  Quintus  Catulus  and  Marcus  Cato 
united  in  opposition  to  him  with  Marcus  Cra^us,  Gaius 
Caesar,  aDd  Titus  Lablenus.  But  the  inevitable  and  un^ 
doubtedly  serious  struggle  could  not  well  be  undertaken 
under  circumstances  more  favourable.  It  was  in  a  high 
degree  probable  that,  under  the  fresh  impression  of  the 
Catilinarian  revolt,  a  rule  which  proniised  order  and  security, 
although  at  the  price  of  freedom,  would  receive  the  sub- 
mission of  the  whole  middle  party,  embracing  especially 
the  marohants  who  concerned  themselves  onlj'  about  their 
material  interests,  but  including  also  a  great  part  of  the 
aristocracy,  which,  disorganized  in  itself  and  politically 
hopeless,  had  to  rest  content  with  securing  for  itself  richea, 
rank,  and  influence  by  a  timely  compromise  x-ith  the  prince; 
perhaps  even  a  portion  of  the  democracy,  so  sorely  smittei- 
by  the  recent  blows,  might  submit  to  hope  for  the  realiB» 
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Hon  of  a  portion  of  its  demands  from  a  military  chief  raised 
to  power  by  itsel£  But,  whatever  might  be  the  feeling  of 
parties,  of  what  importance,  in  the  first  instance  at  leasti 
were  the  parties  in  Italy  at  all  in  presence  of  Pompeius 
lod  his  victorious  army  %  Twenty  years  previously  SullSi 
ifter  having  concluded  a  temporary  peace  with  Mithradates, 
kid  with  his  five  legions  been  able  to  carry  a  restoration 
lunning  counter  to  the  natural  development  of  things  in  the 
bee  of  the  whole  liberal  party  which  had  been  arming  en 
meute  for  years,  from  the  moderate  aiistocrats  and  the 
liberal  mercantile  class  down  to  the  anarchists.  The  task  of 
Pompeius  was  &r  less  difficult.  He  returned,  after  having 
fully  and  conscientiously  performed  his  different  functions 
by  sea  and  land.  He  might  expect  to  encounter  no  other 
serious  opposition  save  that  of  the  various  extreme  parties^ 
emdk  of  which  by  itself  could  do  nothing,  and  which  even 
when  leagued  together  were  still  nothing  more  than  a  co- 
alition of  factions  that  remained  vehemently  hostile  to  each 
other  and  were  inwardly  at  thorough  variance.  Completely 
unarmed,  they  were  without  a  military  force  and  without  a 
head,  without  organization  in  Italy,  without  support  in  the 
provinces,  above  all,  without  a  general ;  there  was  in  their 
ranks  hardly  a  soldier — to  say  nothing  of  an  officer— of 
note,  who  could  have  ventured  to  call  forth  the  burgesses 
to  a  conflict  with  Pompeius.  The  circumstance  might 
ftirther  be  taken  into  account,  that  the  volcano  of  revolu- 
tion, which  had  been  now  incessantly  blazing  for  seventy 
years  and  feeding  on  its  own  flame,  was  visibly  burning  out 
and  verging  of  itself  to  extinction.  It  was  very  doubtful 
whether  ^e  attempt  to  arm  the  Italians  for  party  interests 
would  now  succeed  as  it  had  succeeded  with  Cinna  and 
Carbo.  If  Pompeius  exerted  himself,  how  could  he  fail  to 
•fiec^  a  revolution  of  the  state,  which  was  chalked  out  by 
a  certain  necessity  of  nature  in  the  organic  development  of 
the  Boman  commonwealth  ? 

Pompeius  had  seized  the  right  moment  when  he  under* 
took  his  mission  to  the  East ;  he  seejned  desi^ 

lion  of  ^  ,       T        1  /.    -r.A.. 

to         ous  to  go   forward.     In   the  autumn   oi  (w). 
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Borne.  Quiiitus  Metellus  Nepos  arrived  from  the  camp 

^  of  Pompeius  in  the  capital,  and  came  forward 

as  a  c&Adidate  for  the  tribuneship,  with  the  express  detigii 
of  employing  that  position  to  procure  for  Pompoins  th« 
consulship  for  the  year  693  and  more  imme» 
diately,  by  spec'al  decree  of  the  pec  pie,  the  ooup 
duct  of  the  war  against  Catilina.  The  excitement  in  Roma 
was  great.  It  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  Nepos  was  ao^ 
ing  under  the  direct  or  indirect  orders  of  Pompeius ;  ths 
desii^e  of  Pompeius  to  appear  in  Italy  as  general  at  the 
head  of  his  Asiatic  legions,  and  to  administer  simultaneously 
the  supreme  military  and  the  supreme  civil  power  there^ 
was  conceived  to  be  a  farther  step  on  the  way  to  the  throne^ 
and  the  mission  of  Nepos  a  semi-official  proclamation  of 
the  monarchy. 

Everything  turned  on  the  attitude  which  the  two  great 
political  parties  should  assume  towards  these 
rel^n^  Overtures ;  their  future  position  and  the  future 
0  pamaa.  ^^  ^^^  nation  depended  on  this.  But  the  recep* 
tion  which  Nepos  met  with  was  itself  in  its  turn  determined 
by  the  then  existing  relation  of  the  parties  to  Pompeios, 
which  was  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  Pompeius  had  gone 
to  the  East  as  general  of  the  democracy.  lie  had  reason 
enough  to  be  discontented  with  Caesar  and  his  adherents, 
but  no  open  rupture  had  Uiken  place.  It  is  probable  that 
Pompeius,  who  was  at  a  great  distance  and  occupied  with 
other  things,  and  who  besides  was  wholly  destitute  of  the 
gift  of  political  divination,  by  no  means  saw  through,  at 
least  at  that  time,  the  extent  and  mutual  connection  of  the 
democratic  intrigues  contrived  against  him  ;  perhaps  even 
in  his  haughty  and  shortsighted  manner  he  had  a  certain 
pride  in  ignoring  these  underground  proceedings.  Then 
there  came  the  fact,  which  with  a  character  of  Pompeius^ 
sort  had  much  weight,  that  the  democracy  never  lost  sight 
of  outward  respect  for  the  great  man  and  even 
now  (691)  spontaneously  (as  was  his  wish)  it 
had  granted  to  him  by  a  special  decree  of  the  people  xxxt 
precedented  honours  and  decorations  (p.  182),     But,  evef 
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if  all  this  had  not  been  the  case,  it  lay  in  Pompeius'  own 
well-understood  interest  to  continue  his  adherence,  at  least 
outwardly,  to  the  popular  party  ;  democracy  and  monarchy 
stand  so  closely  related  that  Pompeius,  in  aspiring  to  the 
tvown,  could  scarcely  do  otherwise  than  call  himself,  a« 
hitherto,  the  champion  of  popular  rights.  While  persoiud 
and  political  reasons,  therefore,  co-operated  to  keep  Pom* 
fieius  and  the  leaders  of  the  democracy,  despite  of  all  that 
had  taken  place,  in  their  previous  connection,  nothing  wan 
done  on  the  opposite  side  to  fill  up  the  chasm  which  sepa- 
rated him  since  his  desertion  to  the  camp  of  the  democracy 
from  his  Sullan  partisans.  His  personal  quarrel  with  Me- 
tellus  and  Lucullus  transferred  itself  to  their  extensive  and 
influential  coteries.  A  paltry  opposition  of  the  senate— 
traty  to  a  character  of  so  paltry  a  mould,  all  the  more  ez- 
aaperating  by  reason  of  its  very  paltriness — had  attended 
hhn  through  his  whole  career  as  a  general.  He  felt  it 
keenly,  that  the  senate  had  not  taken  the  smallest  step  to 
honour  the  extraordinary  man  according  to  his  desert,  that 
is,  by  extraordinary  means.  Lastly,  it  is  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten, that  the  aristocracy  was  just  then  intoxicated  by  its 
reoent  victory  and  the  democracy  deeply  humbled,  and  that 
the  aristocracy  was  led  by  the  pedantically  stiff  and  half- 
witlc^LCatg,.  and  the  democracy  by  the  most  supple  master 
opPtngue^ CaesarP"  ^' ""    ^    ^     ^  *^    -  --  -> 

Such  was  ihe^ state  of  parties  amidst  which  the  emissary 

M«i4«^u-    ^^*  ^^^^  ^y  Pompeius  appeared.    The  aris- 
iMn  Poin-    tocracy  not  only  regarded  the  proposals  which 
Siiitetoo-     he  announced  in  favour  of  Pompeius  as  a  decla- 
*  ration  of  war  against  the  existing  constitution, 

but  treated  them  openly  as  such,  and  took  not  the  slightest 
'|Mdn8  to  conceal  their  alarm  and  their  indignation.  With 
the  express  design  of  combating  these  proposals,  Marcus 
Cato  had  himself  elected  as  tribune  of  the  people  along 
with  NepoR,  and  abruptly  repelled  the  repeated  attempts 
of  Pompeius  to  approach  him  personally.  Nepos  natu- 
rally after  this  found  himself  under  no  inducement  to  spar9 
the  aristocracy,  but  attached  himself  the  more  readily  Vi 
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the  demooiats,  when  these,  pliant  as  ever,  submitted  to 
what  was  inevitable  and  chose  freely  to  concede  the  oifice 
of  general  in  Italy  as  well  as  the  consulate  rather  than  let 
the  concession  be  wrung  from  them  by  force  of  arms.  Tho 
oo«*dial  understanding  soon  showed  itself.  Nepos  publicly 
accepted  (Dec.  691)  the  democratic  view  of  the 
executions  recently  decreed  by  the  majority  of 
the  senate,  as  unconstitutional  judicial  murders ;  and  tluit 
his  lord  and  master  looked  on  them  in  no  other  light,  was 
shown  by  his  significant  silence  respecting  the  voluminous 
vindication  of  them  which  Cicero  had  sent  to  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  first  act  with  which  Caesar  be^an  his  pra^ 
torship  was  to  call  Quintus  Catulus  to  account  for  th« 
moneys  alleged  to  have  been  embezzled  by  him  in  the  re- 
building of  the  Capitoline  temple,  and  to  transfer  the  com- 
pletion of  the  temple  to  Pompeius.  This  was  a  master- 
stroke. Catulus  had  already  been  building  at  the  temple 
for  fifteen  years,  and  seemed  yery  much  disposed  to  die  as 
he  had  lived  superintendent  of  the  Capitoline  buildings; 
an  attack  on  this  abuse  of  a  public  commission — ^au  abuse 
covered  only  by  the  reputation  of  the  noble  commissioner 
•—was  in  reality  entirely  justified  and  in  a  high  degree 
popular.  But  when  the  prospect  Wiis  simultaneously  opened 
up  to  Pompeius  of  being  allowed  to  delete  the  name  of 
Catulus  and  engrave  his  own  on  this  proudest  spot  of  the 
proudest  city  of  the  globe,  there  was  offered  to  him  the 
very  thing  which  most  of  all  delighted  him  and  did  no 
harm  to  the  democracy — ^abundant  but  empty  honour; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  aristocracy,  which  could  not 
possibly  allow  its  best  man  to  fall,  was  brought  into  the 
most  annoying  collision  with  Pompeius. 

Meanwhile  Nepos  had  brought  his  proposals  concern- 
\\\g  Pompeius  before  the  burgesses.  On  the  day  of  voting 
Cato  and  his  friend  (^d  colleague,  Quintus  Minucius,  inter- 
posed theii*  veto.  When  Nepos  did  not  regard  this  and 
continued  the  reading  out,  a  formal  conflict  took  place; 
Cato  and  Minucius  threw  themselves  on  their  colleague  and 
forced  him  to  stop ;  an  armed  ban^k  liberated  him^  and  drovt 
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the  aristocratic  section  from  the  Forum ;  but  Cato  and 
Minudus  returned,  now  supported  likewise  by  armed  banda^ 
and  ultimately  maintained  the  field  of  battle  for  the  gov 
emmenU  Encouraged  by  this  victory  of  their  bands  over 
those  of  their  antagonist,  the  senate  suspended  the  tribun« 
N^MW  as  well  as  the  praetor  Caesar,  who  had  vigorously 
tupported  him  in  the  bringing  in  of  the  law,  from  their 
offices  ;  their  deposition,  which  was  proposed  in  the  sr-nate, 
vas  prevented  by  Cato,  more,  doubtless,  because  it  was 
nnoonstitutioual  than  because  it  was  injudicious.  Caesar 
did  not  regard  the  decree,  and  continued  his  official  func- 
tions till  the  senate  used  violence  against  him.  As  soon  as 
this  was  known,  the  multitude  appeared  before  his  house 
and  placed  itself  at  his  disposal ;  it  depended  solely  on  him 
whether  the  struggle  in  the  streets  should  be  begun,  or 
whether  at  least  the  proposals  made  by  Metellus  should 
now  be  resumed  and  the  military  command  in  Italy  desired 
by  Pompeius  should  be  procured  for  him  ;  but  this  was 
not  in  Caesar's  intei^est,  and  so  he  induced  the  crowds  to 
disperse,  whereupon  the  senate  recalled  the  penalty  decreed 
against  him.  Nepos  himself  had,  immediately  after  his 
fiuapension,  lefl  the  city  and  embarked  for  Asia,  in  order 
to  report  to  Pompeius  the  result  of  his  mission. 

Pompeius  had  every  reason  to  be  content  with  the  turn 
which  things  had  taken.     The  way  to  the  throne 
i.      now  lay  necessarily  through  civil  war ;  and  he 


owed  it  to  Cato's  incorrigible  perversity  that  he 
eould  b^in  this  war  with  good  reason.  Afler  the  illegal 
condemnation  of  the  adherents  of  Catilina,  after  the  un- 
paralleled acts  of  violence  against  the  tribune  of  the  ]>eopte 
Motellus,  Pompeius  might  wage  war  at  once  as  defender 
oi  the  two  palladia  of  Roman  public  freedom — the  right 
of  ^^peal  and  the  inviolability  of  the  tribunate  of  the  pec- 
plo—  against  the  aristocracy,  and  a$  champion  of  the  party 
of  order  against  the  Catilinarian  band.  It  seemed  almost 
impossible  that  Pompeius  should  neglect  this  opportunity 
and  with  his  eyes  open  put  himself  a  second  time  into  the 
paiuful  position,  in  which  the  dismissal   of  his  army  i? 
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684  liad  placed  him,  and  from  which  only  the  Gabiuian  Uif 
had  released  him.  fiut  near  as  seemed  the  op* 
portunity  of  placing  the  white  chaplet  around 
his  brow,  and  much  as  his  own  soul  longed  after  it,  whea 
the  question  of  action  presented  itself,  his  heart  and  hb 
hand  once  more  failed  him.  This  man,  altogether  ordiuar} 
in  every  respect  excepting  only  his  pretensions,  would 
doubtless  gladly  have  placed  himself  above  the  law,  if  only 
he  could  have  done  so  without  forsaking  legal  ground.  His 
very  lingering  in  Asia  betrayed  a  misgiving  of  this  sortk 
He  might,  had  he  wished,  have  very  well  aiw 
rived  in  January  692  with  his  fleet  and  army  at 
the  port  of  Brundisium,  and  have  received  Nepos  there. 
His  tarrying  the  whole  winter  of  691-692  in 
Asia  had  proximately  the  injurious  consequence, 
that  the  aristocracy,  which  of  course  accelerated  the  cam- 
paign against  Catilina  as  it  best  could,  had  meanwhile  got 
rid  of  his  bands,  and  had  thus  set  aside  the  most  feasible 
pretext  for  keeping  together  the  Asiatic  legions  in  Italy. 
For  a  man  of  Pompeius'  character,  who  for  want  of  fidth 
in  himself  and  in  his  star  timidly  clung  in  public  life  to 
formal  right,  and  with  whom  the  pretext  was  nearly  of  ai 
much  importance  as  the  motive,  this  circumstance  was  of 
serious  weight.  He  probably  said  to  himself,  moreover, 
that,  even  if  he  dismissed  his  army,  he  did  not  let  it  wholly 
out  of  his  hand,  but  could  in  case  of  need  raise  a  foroe 
ready  for  battle  sooner  at  any  rate  than  any  other  party- 
chief;  that  the  democracy  was  waiting  in  submissive  atti- 
tude for  his  signal,  and  that  he  could  deal  with  the  refnuv 
tory  senate  even  without  soldiers ;  and  other  similar  con- 
siderations that  suggested  themselves,  in  which  there  was 
exactly  enough  of  truth  to  make  them  appear  plausible  to 
one  who  wished  to  deceive  himself.  The  very  peculiar 
temperament  of  Pompeius  naturally  turned  once  more  the 
scale.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  capable  it  may 
be  of  a  crime,  but  not  of  insubordination  ;  in  a  good  as  im 
a  bad  sense,  he  was  thoroughly  a  soldier.  Men  of  mark 
respect  the  Uw  as  a  moral  necessity,  ordinary  men  as  • 
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traditional  every-dfty  rule;  for  this  very  reason  miliUit 
diBoipline,  in  which  more  than  anywhere  else  law  takes  the 
form  of  habity  binds  every  man  not  entirely  self-reliant  a« 
with  a  magic  spell.  It  has  often  been  observed  that  the 
■oldier,  even  where  he  has  determined  to  refuse  obedience 
lo  his  oommander,  involuntarily  when  that  obedience  is  de* 
manded  resumes  his  place  in  the  ranks.  It  was  this  feeling 
ihat  maiie  Lafiiyette  and  Dumouriez  hesitate  at  the  last  mo» 
ment  before  the  breach  of  faith  and  fail  in  their  design ; 
and  to  this  too  Pompeius  succumbed* 

In  the  autumn  of  692  Porapeios  embarked  for  Italy. 

While  in  the  capital  all  was  preparation  for  re^ 

eoiving  the  new  monarch,  news  came  that  Pom- 
peius,  when  bai^ly  landed  at  Brundisium,  had  broken  up 
his  legions  and  with  a  small  escort  had  entered  on  his  jour* 
uey  to  the  capital.  If  it  is  a  piece  of  good  fortune  to  gain 
a  crown  without  trouble,  fortune  never  did  more  for  mortal 
than  it  did  for  Pompeius ;  but  on  those  who  lack  courage 
the  gods  lavish  every  favour  and  every  gift  in  vain. 

The  parties  breathed  freely.     Pompeius  had  abdicated 

a  second  time;  his  already  vanquished  compe- 
^SSoS^  titors  might  once  more  begin  the  race — in  which 
AaflUM.  doubtless  the  strangest  thing  was,  that  Pompeius 

was  again  a  rival  runner.  In  January  693  he 
came  to  Rome.  His  position  was  an  awkward  one  and 
vacilUkted  with  so  much  uncertainty  between  the  parties, 
that  people  gave  liim  the  nickname  of  Gnaeus  Cicero.  He 
had  in  fiict  lost  fiivour  with  all.  The  anarchists  saw  in  him 
■n  adversary,  the  democrats  an  inconvenient  friend,  Marcus 
Craasus  a  rival,  the  wealthy  class  an  untrustworthy  pro- 
tector, the  aristocracy  a  declared  foe.'*'  He  was  still  indeed 
dio  moet  powerful  man  in  the  state ;  his  military  adherents 
Maltered  throughout  Italy,  his  influence  in  the  provinces, 

*  The  impression  of  tie  first  address,  which  Pompeius  made  to  the 
bargcssee  after  his  return,  is  thus  described  by  Cicero  (ad  Ait.  i.  14)* 
prima  contio  Pompei  non  iucunda  muerut  (the  rabble),  inanU  impro- 
hi*  (the  democrats),  hfotit  (the  wealthy)  non  ffraia^  honU  (the  ar«lo 
crats)  non  gtwri*;  itaque  frigebai. 
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particularly  those  of  the  East,  his  military  famei  his  en 
ormous  riches  gave  him  a  weight  which  no  other  possessed^ 
but  instead  of  the  enthusiastic  reception  on  which  he  had 
counted,  the  reception  which  he  met  with  was  more  tluui 
cool,  and  still  cooler  was  the  treatment  given  to  the  de» 
rnands  which  he  presented.  He  requested  for  himself,  ai 
lio  had  already  caused  to  be  announced  by  Nepos,  a  secoiid 
consulship ;  demanding  also,  of  course,  a  confirmation  of 
the  arrangements  made  by  him  in  the  East  and  a  fulfUment 
of  the  promise  which  he  had  given  to  his  soldiers  to  ftimish 
them  with  lands.  Against  these  demands  a  systematic  op* 
position  arose  in  the  senate,  the  chief  elements  of  which 
were  furnished  by  the  personal  exasperation  of  Luculliu 
and  Metellus  Creticus,  the  old  resentment  of  Grassus,  and 
the  conscientious  folly  of  Cato.  The  desired  second  con* 
sulship  was  at  once  and  bluntly  refused.  The  very  tirst  re> 
quest  which  the  returning  general  addressed  to  the  senate, 
that  the  election  of  the  consuls  for  693  might 
be  put  off  till  after  his  entry  into  the  capital, 
had  been  rejected ;  much  less  was  there  any  likelihood  of 
obtaining  from  the  senate  the  necessary  dispensation  from 
the  law  of  Sulla  as  to  re-election  (iii.  437).  As  to  the 
arrangements  which  he  had  made  in  the  Eastern  provinces, 
Pompeius  naturally  asked  their  confirmation  as  a  whole ; 
Lucullus  carried  a  proposal  that  every  ordinance  should  be 
separately  discussed  and  voted  upon,  which  opened  the  door 
for  endless  annoyances  and  a  multitude  of  defeats  in  detaiL 
The  promise  of  a  grant  of  land  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Asi» 
atic  army  was  ratified  indeed  in  general  by  the  senate,  bat 
was  at  the  same  time  extended  to  the  Cretan  legions  of 
Metellus;  and — what  was  worse — it  was  not  executed,  b^ 
cause  the  public  chest  was  empty  and  the  senate  was  not 
disposed  to  meddle  with  the  domains  for  this  purpoasb 
Pompeius,  in  despair  of  mastering  the  persistent  and  spit^ 
ful  opposition  of  the  senate,  turned  to  the  burgesses.  But 
he  understood  still  less  how  to  conduct  his  movements  on 
this  field.  The  democratic  leaders,  although  they  did  not 
openly  oppose  him,  had  no  cause  at  all  to  make  his  inter 
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69t8  th^r  own,  and  so  kept  aloof.     Pompeius'  3wn  instni- 
meats — such  as  the  consuls  elected  by  his  influence  and 

partly  by  his  money,  Marcus  Pupius  Piso  for 

693  and  Lucius  Afranius  for  604 — showed  thcta 
aeVes  unskilful  and  useless.  When  at  length  the  assigni^ 
tioQ  of  land  for  the  veterans  of  Pompeius  was  submitted 
to  ibe  burgesses  by  the  tribune  of  the  people  Lucius  Fla^ 
▼ins  in  the  form  of  a  general  agrarian  law,  the  proposal, 
not  supported  by  the  democrats,  openly  combated  by  th« 

aristocrats,  was  left  in  a  minority  (beg.  of  604). 

The  exalted  general  now  sued  clmost  humbly 
for  the  favour  of  the  masses,  for  it  was  on  his  instigation 
that  the  Italian  tolls  were  abolished  by  a  lav;  introduced  by 

the  praetor  Metclius  Nepos   (694).      But  he 

played  the  demagogue  without  skill  and  with* 
out  success ;  his  reputation  suffered  from  it,  and  he  did  not 
obtain  what  he  desired.  He  had  completely  run  himself 
into  a  noose.  One  of  his  opponents  summed  up  his  po- 
litical position  at  that  time  by  saying  that  he  had  endeav- 
oured *^  to  conserve  by  silence  his  embroidered  triumphal 
mantle."  In  fact  nothing  remained  for  him  but  to  fret. 
Then  a  now  combination  offered  itself.    The  leader  of 

the  democnitic  party  had  actively  employed  in 
BtatofOM-    Ii\q  Q^vn  interest  the  political  calm  which  had 

immediately  followed  on  the  retirement  of  the 
previous  holder  of  power.  When  Pompeius  returned  from 
Asia,  Caesar  had  been  little  more  than  what  Catilina  wa*— 
the  chief  of  a  p9litica]  party  which  had  dwindled  almost 
into  a  club  of  conspirators,  and  a  banknipt.     But  since  that 

event  he  had,  afler  administering  the  praetorship 

(692),  been  invested  with  the  governorship  of 
Further  Spain,  and  thereby  had  found  means  partly  to  rid 
himself  of  his  debts,  partly  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  iiuli* 
tary  position  and  a  military  renown.  His  old  friend  and 
ally  Crassus  had  been  induced  by  the  hope  of  finding  the 
support  against  Pompeius,  which  he  had  lost  in  Piso,  (p. 
309),  once  more  in  Caesar,  to  relieve  him  even  before  his 
departure  to  the  province  from  the  most  oppressive  por* 
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tion  of  his  l\>ad  of  debt.  IIo  himself  had  energoticallj 
employed  his  brief  sojourn  there.  Returning  from  Spain 
in  the  year  694  with  filled  chests  and  as  Im 
perator  with  well-founded  claims  to  a  triumph 
he  came  forward  for  the  following  year  as  a  candidate  Cor 
!ho  consulship  ;  for  the  sake  of  which,  as  the  senate  refui»d 
him  permission  to  announce  himself  as  a  candidate  for  tho 
cinisuUr  election  in  absence,  he  without  hesitation  aban- 
doned the  honour  of  the  triumph.  For  years  tho  demoo* 
racy  had  striven  to  raise  one  of  its  partisans  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  supreme  magistracy,  that  by  this  means  it  might 
attain  a  military  power  of  its  own.  It  had  long  been  clear 
to  discerning  men  of  all  shades  that  the  strife  of  partiei 
could  not  be  settled  by  civil  conflict,  but  only  by  military 
power ;  but  the  course  of  the  coalition  between  the  demoo> 
racy  and  the  powerful  military  chiefs,  through  which  the 
rule  of  the  senate  had  been  terminated,  showed  with  inex- 
orable clearness  that  every  such  alliance  ultimately  issued 
m  a  subordination  of  the  civil  under  the  military  elements, 
and  that  the  popular  party,  if  it  would  really  rule,  must 
not  ally  itself  with  generals  properly  foreign  and  even  hos- 
tile to  it,  but  must  make  generals  of  its  own  leaders  .them- 
selves. The  attempts  made  with  this  view  to  carry  the 
election  of  Catilina  as  consul,  and  to  gain  a  military  sup- 
port in  Spain  or  Egypt,  had  failed ;  now  a  possibility  pre- 
sented itself  of  procuring  for  their  most  important  man 
the  consulship  and  the  consular  province  in  the  usual  con- 
stitutional way,  and  of  rendering  themselves  independent 
of  th-f-ir  dubious  and  dangerous  ally  Pompeius  by  the  es- 
tablishment, if  we  may  so  speak,  of  a  home  power  in  their 
0'.^  n  democratic  household. 

But  the  more  the  democracy  could  not  but  desire  to 
open  up  for  itself  this  path,  which  offered  not  so 

^•efind  CO-  ,1  «  1  ,  1  1 

Uitionof  much  the  most  favourable  as  the  only  prospeol 
Oroasui,  and  of  real  successcs,  the  more  certaiidy  it  might 
reckon  on  the  resolute  resistance  of  \X&  political 
opponents.  Everything  depended  on  whom  it  found  op- 
(losed  to  it  in  this  matter.     The  aristocracy  isolated  wss 
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not  formidable ;  but  it  had  just  been  rendered  evident  in 
the  Catilinarian  afikir  that  it  could  certainly  still  exert  some 
Influence,  where  it  was  more  or  less  openly  supported  by 
the  mai  of  material  interests  and  by  the  adherents  of  Pom- 
peiuB.     It  had  several  times  frustrated  Catilina's  candida- 
ture for  the  consulship,  and  that  it  would  attempt  the  like 
tgainst  Caesar  was  sufficiently  certain.     But,  even  though 
Caesar  should  perhips  be  chosen  in  spite  of  it,  his  election 
•lone  did  not  suffice.     He  needed  at  least  some  years  of 
uodiaturbed  working  out  of  Italy,  in  order  to.  gain  a  firm 
military  position ;  and  the  nooility  assuredly  would  leave 
no  means  untried  to  thwart  his  plans  during  this  time  of 
preparation.    The  idea  naturally  occurred,  whether  the  aris- 
tocracy  might  not  be  again  successfully  isolated 
as  in  683-684,  and  an  alliance  firmly  based  on 
mutual  advantage  might  not  be  established  between  the 
democrats  with  their  ally  Crassus  on  the  one  side  and  Pom- 
pous and  the  great  capitalists  on  the  other.     For  Pompe- 
iuB  such  a  coalition  was  certainly  a  political  suicide.     His 
weight  hitlierto  in  the  state  rested  on  the  fact,  that  he  was 
the  only  party-leader  who  at  the  same  time  disposed  of 
legions— which,  though  now  dissolved,  might  still  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  be  said  to  be  at  his  disposal.    The  plan  of  the 
democracy  was  directed  to  the  very  object  of  depriving 
him  of  this  preponderance,  and  of  placing  by  his  side  in 
their  own  chief  a  military  rival.     Never  could  he  consent 
to  this,  and  least  of  all  personally  help  to  a  post  of  supreme 
a:>mmand  a  man  like  Caesar,  who  already  as  a  mere  po- 
litical agitator  had  given  him  trouble  enough  and  had  just 
furoished  the  most  brilliant  proofs  also  of  military  capacity 
in  Spiun.     But  on  the  other  hand,  in  consequence  of  the 
caf  Uling  opposition  of  the  senate  and  the  indifference  of 
Ihe  multitude  to  Pompeius  and  Pompeius'  wishes,  his  posi- 
tion, particularly  with  reference  to  his  old  soldiers,  had 
beoome  so  painful  and  so  humiliating,  that  people  might 
well  expeot  from  his  character  to  gain  him  for  such  a  coali- 
tion at  the  price  of  releasing  him  from  that  disagreeable 
situation.     And  as  to  the  so-called  equestrian  party,  it  was 
Vol.  IV.— 11 
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to  be  found  on  ivhatever  side  the  power  lay  ;  and  as  a 
matter  of  course  it  would  not  let  itself  be  long  waited  foi, 
if  it  saw  Pompeiua  and  the  democracy  combining  anew  iii 
earnest.  It  happened  moreover,  that  on  account  of  Cato*c 
seYerity — otherwise  very  laudable — towards  the  lessees  of 
the  taxes,  the  great  capitalists  were  just  at  this  time  onot 
more  at  vehement  variance  with  the  senate. 

So  the  second  coalition  was  concluded  in  the  summer 
of  6S4.     Caesar  was  assured  of  the  consulship 
<^g«  in       ^^^  ^h^  following  year  and  a  governorship  in  duo 
of  (£^.^°     course ;  to  Pompeius  was  promised  the  ratifica- 
tion of  his  arrangements  made  in  the  East,  and 
an  assignation  of  lands  for  the  soldiers  of  the  Asiatio  army  ; 
to  the  equites  Caesar  likewise  promised  to  procure  for  them 
by  means  of  the  bui^esses  what  the  senate  had  refused ; 
Crassus  in  fine — the  inevitable<-*was  allowed  at  least  to 
join  the  league,  although  without  obtaining  the  promise  of 
a  definite  equivalent  for  an  accession  which  he  could  not 
refuse.    It  was  exactly  the  same  elements,  and  indeed  the 
same  persons,  who  concluded  the  league  with  one  another 
in  the  autumn  of  683  and  in  the  summer  of 
Jq;  694;  but  how  entirely  difierent  was  the  posi- 

tion  of  the  parties  then  and  now  1  Then  the 
democracy  was  nothing  but  a  political  party,  while  its  allies 
were  victorious  generals  at  the  head  of  their  armies ;  now 
the  leader  of  the  democracy  was  himself  an  Imperator 
crowned  with  victory  and  full  of  magnificent  military 
schemes,  while  his  allies  were  retired  generals  without  any 
army.  Then  the  democracy  conquered  in  questions  of 
principle,  and  in  return  for  that  victory  conceded  the  high- 
est offices  of  state  to  its  two  confederates ;  now  it  had  be- 
come more  practical  and  grasped  the  supreme  civil  and 
military  power  for  itself,  while  concessions  were  made  to 
its  allies  only  in  subordinate  points  and,  significantly  enough, 
not  even  the  old  demand  of  Pompeius  for  a  second  consul" 
ship  was  attended  to.  Then  the  democracy  sacrificed  itself 
to  its  allies ;  now  these  had  to  entrust  themselves  to  it.  AH 
the  circumstances  were  completely  changed,  most  of  e\\ 
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Dowever,  the  chamcter  of  the  democracy  itself.     No  doubt 
it  had,  ever  since  it  existed  at  all,  contained  at  its  core  a 
monarchic  element ;  but  the  ideal  of  a  constitution,  which 
floated  in  more  or  less  clear  outline  before  its  best  intel« 
lectB,  was  always  that  of  a  civil  commonwealth,  a  Peridean 
oi|;anization  of  the  state,  in  which  the  power  of  the  prince 
restod  on  the  fact  that  he  represented  the  burgesses  in  thci 
noblest  and  most  accomplished  manner,  and  the  most  ac- 
eomplished  and  noblest  part  of  the  burgesses  recognized 
h'm  as  the  man  in  whom  they  thoroughly  confided.     Caesar 
no  set  out  with  such  views ;  but  they  were  simply  ideals, 
which  might  have  some  influence  on  realities,  but  could  noi 
be  directly  realized.     Neither  the  simple  civil  power,  as 
Graius  Gracchus  possessed  it,  nor  the  arming  of  the  demo- 
oratio  party,  such  as  Cinna  though  in  a  very  inadequate 
fiuhion  had  attempted,  was  able  to  maintain  a  permanent 
superiority   in  the  Roman  commonwealth ;    the  military 
machine  fighting  not  for  a  party  but  for  a  general,  the  rude 
force  of  the  condoUieri — which  had  first  appeared  on  the 
•taga  in  the  service  of  the  restoration — soon  showed  itself 
absolutely  superior  to  all  political  parties.     Caesar  could 
not  but  acquire  a  conviction  of  this  amidst  the  practical 
workings  of  party,  and  accordingly  he  maturexl  the  mo- 
mfliitous  resolution  of  making  this  military  machine  itself 
serviceable  to  his  ideals,  and  of  erecting  such  a  common- 
wealth as  he  had  in  his  mind  by  the  power  of  condoUieri. 
With  this  design  he  concluded  in  683  the  league 
with  the  generals  of  the  opposite  party,  which, 
notwithstanding  that  they  ha<l  accepted  the  democratic  pro- 
fp'ainme,  yet  brought  the  democracy  and  Caesar  himself  to 
the  brink  of  destruction.     With  the  same  design  he  him* 
siilf  came  forward  eleven  years  Jifterwards  as  a  condotticre. 
h*  was  done  in  both  cases  with  a  certain  naivete — with  good 
fiiith  in  the  possibility  of  his  being  able  to  found  a  free 
oommonwealth,  if  not  by  the  swords  of  others,  at  any  rate 
bj  hia  own.     We  pekceive  without  dilTicuIty  that  this  faith 
was  fallacious,  and  that  no  one  takes  an  evil  ^!ipi^it  into  his 
lerrice  without  becoming  himself  enslaved  to  it ;  but  th« 
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greatest  men  are  not  those  who  err  the  least.  If  we  still 
aflcr  so  iQany  centuries  bow  in  reverence  before  what  Gas* 
Bar  willed  and  did,  it  is  not  because  he  desired  and  gained 
a  orown  (to  do  which  is,  abstractly,  as  little  of  a  great  thing 
as  the  crown  itself)  but  because  his  mighty  ideal— -of  a  free 
/x>mmon wealth  under  one  ruler — never  forsook  him,  and 
preserved  him  even  when  monarch  from  sinking  into  vulgar 
foj  alty. 

The  election  of  Caesar  as  consul  for  695  was  carried 

without  difficulty  by  the  united  parties.  The 
Oiieidroon-     aristocracy  had  to  rest  content  with  giving  to 

him — by  means  of  a  bribery,  for  which  the 
whole  order  of  lords  contributed  the  funds,  and  which  ex« 
cited  surprise  even  in  that  period  of  deepest  oorruption— 
a  colleague  in  the  person  of  Marcus  Bibulus,  whose  narrow- 
minded  obstinacy  was  regarded  in  their  circles  as  conserva- 
tive energy,  and  whose  good  intentions  at  least  were  not  at 
fault  if  the  noble  lords  did  not  get  a  fit  return  for  thm 
patriotic  expenditure. 

As  consul  Caesar  first  submitted  to  discussion  the 

quests  of  his  confederates,  among  which  the 
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Kgnuian  signation  of  land  to  the  veterans  of  the  Asiatic 
army  was  by  far  the  most  important.  The 
agrarian  law  projected  for  this  purpose  by  Caesar  adhered 
in  general  to  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  project  of  law, 
which  was  introduced  in  the  previous  year  at  the  su^;ee* 
tion  of  Pompeius  but  not  carried  (p.  289).  There  was 
deetincHl  for  distribution  only  the  Italian  domain  land,  that 
is  to  say,  substantially,  the  territory  of  Capua,  and,  if  this 
should  not  suffice,  other  Italian  estates  were  to  be  purchased 
out  of  the  revenue  of  the  new  eastern  provinces  at  the 
taxable  value  recorded  in  the  censorial  rolls ;  all  existing 
right)  of  property  and  heritable  possession  thus  remained 
unaffected.  The  individual  allotments  were  small.  The 
reoeivers  of  land  were  to  be  poor  burgesses,  fiithers  of  at 
least  three  children  ;  the  dangerous  principle,  that  the  reiii 
dering  of  military  service  gave  a  claim  to  landed  estate^ 
was  not  laid  down,  bnt,  as  was  reasonable  and  had  beer 
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done  at  all  limes,  the  old  soldiers  as  well  as  the  tomporarj 
lessees  to  be  ejected  were  simply  recommended  to  the  spe* 
dal  consideration  of  the  land-distributors.  The  executioB 
of  the  measure  was  entrusted  to  a  commission  of  twontjr, 
into  which  Caesar  distinctly  declared  that  he  did  not  wisli 
to  be  himself  elected. 

The  opposition  had  a  difficult  tasic  in  resisting  this  pro 
posal.     It  could  not  rationally  be  denied,  that 
•f^svis.      the  state  finances  ought  afler  the  erection  of  the 
^***^*  provinces  of  Pontus  and  Syria  to  be  in  a  posi- 

tion to  dispense  with  the  moneys  from  the  Campaniar 
leases ;  that  it  was  unwarrantable  to  withhold  one  of  the 
finest  districts  of  Italy,  and  one  peculiarly  fitted  for  small 
holdings,  from  private  enterprise ;  and,  lastly,  that  it  was 
as  unjust  as  it  was  ridiculous,  afler  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  to  all  Italy,  still  to  withhold  municipal  rights 
frond  the  township  of  Capua.  The  whole  proposal  bore 
the  stamp  of  moderation,  honesty,  and  solidity,  with  which 
a  democratic  party-character  was  very  dexterously  com- 
bined ;  for  in  substance  it  amounted  to  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Oapuan  colony  founded  in  the  time  of  Marius  and 
again  done  away  by  Sulla  (iii.  392,  428).  In  form  too 
Caesar  observed  all  possible  respect.  He  laid  the  project 
of  the  agrarian  law,  as  well  as  the  proposal  to  ratify  col- 
lectively the  ordinances  issued  by  Pompcius  in  the  East, 
•nd  the  petition  of  the  farmers  of  the  taxes  for  remission 
of  a  third  of  the  sums  payable  by  them,  in  the  first  instance 
before  the  senate  for  approval,  and  declared  himself  ready 
to  receive  and  discuss  proposals  for  alterations.  The  cor* 
poration  had  now  opportunity  of  convincing  itself  how 
foolishly  it  had  acted  in  driving  Pompeius  and  the  equitet 
into  the  arms  of  the  adversary  by  refusing  these  requests. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  secret  sense  of  this,  that  drove  the  high 
bom  lords  to  the  most  vehement  opposition,  which  con- 
trasted ill  with  the  calm  demeanour  of  Cuesar.  The  agra* 
risn  law  was  rejected  by  them  nakedly  and  even  without 
iiscussion.  The  decree  as  to  Pompeius'  arrangements  iv 
Asia  found  ouite  as  little  favour  in  their  eyes.     Ca'.o  at 
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tempted,  in  ftdcordance  with  the  disroputablo  custom  of 
Roniaa  parliamentary  debate,  to  kill  the  proposal  regarding 
the  farmers  of  the  taxes  by  speaking,  that  is,  to  prolong 
his  speech  up  to  the  I^al  hour  for  closing  the  sitting ;  when 
Gae&ar  threatened  to  have  the  stubborn  man  arrested,  thtf 
proposal  too  was  at  length  rejected. 

Of  course  all  the  proposals  were  now  brought  before 
llie  bui^esses.  Without  deviating  far  from  the  truth,  Gae 
sar  could  tell  the  multitude  that  the  senate  had  scornfully 
rejected  most  rational  and  most  necessary  proposals  su^ 
mitted  to  it  in  the  most  respectful  form,  simply  because 
they  came  from  the  democratic  consul.  When  he  added 
that  the  aristocrats  had  contrived  a  plot  to  procure  the  re- 
jection of  the  proposals,  and  summoned  the  burgesses,  and 
more  especially  Pompeius  himself  and  his  old  soldiers,  to 
stand  by  him  against  fraud  and  force,  this  too  was  by  no 
means  a  mere  invention.  The  aristocracy,  with  the  obsti 
nate  weak  creature  Bibulus  and  the  unbending  dogmatical 
fool  Cato  at  their  head,  in  reality  intended  to  push  the  mat- 
ter  to  open  violence.  Pompeius,  instigated  by  Caesar  to 
proclaim  his  position  with  reference  to  the  pending  que^ 
tion,  declared  bluntly,  as  was  not  his  wont  on  other  occa- 
sions, that  if  any  one  should  venture  to  draw  the  sword,  he 
too  would  grasp  his,  and  in  that  case  would  not  leave  the 
shield  at  home;  Grassus  expressed  himself  to  the  same 
efiect.  The  old  soldiers  of  Pompeius  were  directed  to  ap 
pear  on  the  day  of  the  vote— which  in  fact  primarily  con- 
cerned them — in  great  numbers,  and  with  arms  under  their 
dress,  at  the  place  of  voting. 

The  nobility  however  lefb  no  means  untried  to  frustrate 
Uio  proposals  of  Caesar.  On  each  day  when  Caesar  ap 
poored  before  the  people,  his  colleague  Bibulus  instituted 
the  well-known  political  observations  of  the  weather  which 
interrupted  all  public  business  (iii.  532) ;  Caesar  did  not 
trouble  himself  about  the  skies,  but  continued  to  prosecute 
his  terrestrial  occupation.  The  tribunidan  veto  was  inter 
posed;  Caesar  contented  himself  with  disregarding  it 
Bibulus  and  Cato  sprang  to  the  rostra,  harangued  thf  mul 
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titude,  and  instigated  the  usual  riot ;  Caesar  ordered  that 
thej  should  be  led  away  by  lictors  from  the  Forum,  and 
look  care  that  otherwise  no  harm  should  be&ll  them — it 
was  for  his  interest  that  the  political  comedy  should  remain 
tach  as  it  was. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  chicanery  and  all  the  bluster* 

ing  of  the  nobility,  the  agrarian  law,  the  con- 
ilnUw         firmation  of  the  Asiatic  arrangements,  and  the 

remission  to  the  lessees  of  taxes  were  adopted 
by  the  burgesses ;  and  the  commission  of  twenty  was  elect* 
ed  with  Pompeius  and  Crossus  at  its  head,  and  installed  in 
office.  With  all  their  exertions  the  aristocracy  had  gained 
nothing,  save  that  their  blind  and  spiteful  antagonism  had 
drawn  Uie  bonds  of  the  coalition  still  tighter,  and  their 
energy,  which  they  were  soon  to  need  for  matters  more 
important,  had  exhausted  itself  on  aflfairs  that  were  at  bot- 
tom indifferent.  They  congratulated  each  other  on  the 
heroic  courage  which  they  had  displayed ;  the  declaration 
of  Bibulus  that  he  would  rather  die  than  yield,  the  perora* 
tion  which  Cato  still  continued  to  deliver  when  in  the  hands 
of  the  lictors,  were  great  patriotic  feats ;  otherwise  they 

resigned  themselves  to  their  fate.  The  consul 
SfU£^^  Bibulus  shut  himself  up  for  the  remainder  of 
tb«aristoo-      ^jjg  yg^,.  'y^  j^jg  houae,  while  he  at  the  same  time 

intimated  by  public  placard  that  he  had  the 
pious  intention  of  watching  the  signs  of  the  sky  on  all  the 
days  appropriate  for  public  assemblies  during  that  year. 
His  colleagues  once  more  admired  the  great  man  who,  as 
Ennius  had  said  of  the  old  Fabius,  "  saved  the  state  by 
wise  delay,"  and  they  followed  his  example ;  most  of  them, 
Gftto  included,  no  longer  appeared  in  the  senate,  but  withiu 
their  four  walls  helped  their  consul  to  fret  over  the  fact 
Aat  tbe  history  of  the  world  went  on  in  spite  of  political 
astronomy.  To  the  public  this  passive  attitude  of  tlie  con- 
sul as  well  as  of  the  aristocracy  in  general  appeared,  as  if 
fiurly  might,  a  political  abdication  ;  and  the  coalition  wert 
naturally  very  well  content  that  they  were  left  to  take  their 
farther  steps  almost  undisturbed. 
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llie  most  important  of  these  steps  was  the  r^gulatin^ 
of  the  future  position  of  Caesar.  Constitution 
•rnorcfthe  ally  it  devolved  on  the  senate  to  fix  the  ftino 
****  ^  tions  of  the  second  consular  year  of  office  befort 
the  election  of  the  consuls  took  place ;  accordingly  it  had, 
in  prospect  of  the  election  of  Caesar,  selected  with  that 
view  for  096  two  provinces  in  which  the  gov* 
crnor  should  find  no  other  employment  than 
the  construction  of  roads  and  other  such  works  of  utility. 
Of  course  the  matter  could  not  so  remain ;  it  was  deter- 
mined among  the  confederates,  that  Caesar  should  obtain 
by  decree  of  the  people  an  extraordinary  command  formed 
on  the  model  (if  the  Gabinio-Manilian  laws.  Caesar  how- 
ever had  publicly  declared  that  he  would  introduce  no  pro- 
posal in  his  own  favour  ;  the  tribune  of  the  people  Publiua 
Vatinius  therefore  undertook  to  submit  the  proposal  to  the 
burgesses,  who  naturally  gave  their  unconditional  aasent. 
By  this  means  Caesar  obtained  the  governorship  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  and  the  supreme  command  of  the  three  legions 
which  were  stationed  there  and  were  already  experienced 
in  border  warfare  under  Lucius  Afranius,  along  with  the 
same  rank  of  propraetor  for  his  adjutants  which  those  of 
Pompeius  had  enjoyed ;  this  office  was  secured  to  him  for 
five  years — ^a  longer  period  than  had  ever  before  been  as- 
signed to  any  general  whose  appointment  was  limited  to  a 
definite  time  at  all.  The  Transpadanes,  who  for  years  had 
in  hope  of  the  franchise  been  the  clients  of  the  democratic 
party  in  Rome  and  of  Caesar  in  particular  (p.  197),  formed 
the  main  portion  of  his  province.  His  jurisdiction  extended 
6(>uth  as  far  as  the  Arnus  and  the  Rubico,  and  included  Luca 
and  Ravenna.  Subsequently  there  waF  added  to  Caesar'f 
official  district  the  province  of  Narbo  with  the  one  legion 
stationed  there — a  resolution  adopted  by  the  senate  on  the 
proposal  of  Pompeius,  that  it  might  at  least  not  see  thia 
command  also  pass  to  Caesar  by  extraordinary  decree  of 
the  burgesses.  What  was  wished  was  thus  attained.  As 
no  troopji  could  constitutionally  be  stationed  in  Italy  propei 
(iii,  445)   the  commander  of  the  legions  of  northern  Italy 
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•nd  Gaul  doTninnted  at  the  same  time  Italy  and  Rome  for 
the  next  five  years ;  and  he  who  was  master  for  five  years 
vftj  master  for  life.  The  consulship  of  Caesar  had  attained 
its  object.  As  a  matter  of  course^  the  new  holders  of  power 
did  not  neglect  withal  to  keep  the  multitude  in  good  humot.r 
by  games  and  amnsemonts  of  all  sorts,  and  they  embraced 
erery  opportunity  of  filling  their  exchequer ;  in  the  case 
of  the  king  of  Egypt,  for  instance,  the  decree  of  the  peo* 
pie,  which  recognized  him  as  legitimate  ruler  (p.  189),  was 
■old  to  him  by  the  coalition  at  a  high  price,  and  in  like  nian« 
ner  other  dynasts  and  communities  acquired  charters  and 
privileges  on  this  occasion. 

The  permanence  of  the  arrangements  made  seemed  also 
sufficiently  secured.    The  consulship  was,  at  least 
Mooted  hf      for  the  next  year,  entrusted  to  safe  hands.     The 
teihair         public  believed  at  first,  that  it  was  destined  for 
*****^''         Pompeius  and  Crassus  themselves;  the  regents 
however  preferred  to  procure  the  election  of  two  subordi- 
nate but  trustworthy  men  of  their  party — Aulus  Gabinius, 
the  best  among  Pompeius'  adjutants,  and  Lucius  Piso,  who 
was  less  important  but  was  Caesar's  father-in-law — as  con- 
suls for  696.     Pompeius  personally  undertook 
to  watch  over  Italy,  where  at  the  head  of  the 
commission  of  twenty  he  prosecuted  the  exectition  of  the 
agrarian  law  and  furnished  nearly  20,000  burgesses,  in  great 
part  old  soldiers  from  his  army,  with  land  in  the  territory 
of  Gapua.     Caesar's  north-Italian  legions  served  to  back 
bim  against  the  opposition  in  the  capital.    There  existed 
no  prospect,  immediately  at  least,  of  a  rupture  among  the 
regents  themselves.    The  laws  issued  by  Caesar  as  cohsul, 
in  the  maintenance  of  which  Pompefus  was  as  much  inter- 
aated  as  Caesar,  formed  a  guarantee  for  the  continuance* of 
the  breadi  between  Pompeius  and  the  aristocracy — whosf 
heads,  and  Cato  in  particular,  continued  to  treat  these  laws 
BS  null^-and  thereby  a  guarantee  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
eoalition.     Moreover,  the  personal  bonds  of  connection  be- 
tween its  chiefe  were  drawn  closer.     Caesar  had  honestly 
ftnd  faithfully  kept  his  word  to  his  confederates  withouf 
You  IV.— 11* 
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played  the  leading  part  in  the  oodition,  oould  not  poBnbl| 
after  its  victory  leave  unpunished  the  judicial  murder  of 
the  5th  December,  691,  which  it  had  so  loudly 
and  so  justly  censured.  Had  they  wished  to 
bring  to  account  the  real  authors  of  the  ftttal  decree,  they 
ought  to  have  seized  not  on  the  pusillanimous  consul,  but 
on  the  section  of  the  strict  aristocracy  which  had  urged  thtt 
timorous  man  to  that  execution.  But  in  forn>al  law  it  wak 
certainly  not  the  advisers  of  the  consul,  but  the  consul  him 
sell^  that  was  responsible  for  it,  and  it  was  above  all  the 
gentler  course  to  call  the  consul  alone  to  account  and  to 
leave  the  senatorial  college  wholly  out  of  the  case;  for 
which  reason  in  the  grounds  of  the  proposal  directed  against 
Cicero  the  decree  of  the  senate,  in  virtue  of  which  he  or> 
dered  the  execution,  was  directly  described  as  suppositious. 
Even  against  Cicero  the  regents  would  gladly  have  avoided 
steps  that  attracted  attention ;  but  he  oould  not  prevail  on 
himself  either  to  give  to  the  regents  the  guarantees  whieh 
they  required,  or  to  banish  himself  from  Rome  under  one 
of  the  feasible  pretexts  on  several  occasions  offered  to  him, 
or  ev^  to  keep  silence.  With  the  utmost  desire  to  avoid 
any  oflTenoe  and  the  most  sincere  alarm,  he  yet  had  not  sel^ 
oontrol  enough  to  be  prudent ;  the  word  had  to  come  out, 
when  a  petulant  witticism  stung  him,  or  when  his  self-con- 
ceit almost  rendered  crazy  by  the  praise  of  so  many  noble 
lords  gave  vent  to  the  weU-cadenced  periods  of  the  plebeian 
advocate. 

The  execution  of  the  measures  resolved  on  against  Cato 

^  ,,  and  Cicero  was  committed  to  the  loose  ai  d  di^ 

solute,  but  clever  and  pre-eminently  audacious 

Publius  Clodius,  who  had  lived  for  years  in  the  bitterest 

enmity  with  Cicero,  and,  with  the  view  of  satisfying  that 

enmity  and  playing  a  part  as  demagogue,  had  got  himself 

converted  under  the  consulship  of  Caesar  by  a  hasty  adop- 

tioii  from  a  patrician  into  a  plebeian,  and  then  chosen  ai 

tribune  of  the  people  for  the  year  C96.    To 

suppoit  Clodius,  the  proconsul  Caesar  remained 

in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  capital  till  the  blow  wsf 
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Muwsk  against  the  two  victims.  Agreeably  to  the  instruo 
tions  which  he  had  received,  Clodius  proposed  to  the  bui^ 
geases  to  entrust  Cato  with  the  regulation  of  the  compib 
cated  munirdpal  afiairs  of  the  Byzantines  and  with  the  an 
nexation  of  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  which  as  well  as  Egypt 
had  fiillen  to  the  Romans  by  the  testament  of  Alexander 
IL,  but  had  not  like  Egypt  bought  off  the  Ptomau  annexih 
tion,  and  the  king  of  which,  moreover,  had  formerly  given 
personal  offence  to  Clodius.  As  to  Cicero,  Clodius  brought 
in  a  project  of  law  which  characterized  the  execution  of  a 
burgess  without  trial  and  sentence  as  a  crime  to  be  pun- 
ished with  banishment.  Cato  was  thus  removed  by  ao 
honourable  mission,  while  Cicero  was  visif:ed  with  at  least 
the  gentlest  possible  punishment — and  besides  was  not 
designated  by  name  in  the  proposal.  But  they  did  not 
refuse  themselves  the  pleasure,  on  the  one  hand,  of  punish- 
ing a  man  notoriously  timid  and  belonging  to  the  class  of 
political  weathercocks  for  the  conservative  energy  which  he 
displayed,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  investing  the  bitter 
opponent  of  all  interferences  of  the  burgesses  in  adminis- 
Irataon  and  of  all  extraordinary  commands  with  such  a  com- 
mand conferred  by  decree  of  the  burgesses  themselves ; 
and  in  a  similar  spirit  the  proposal  respecting  Cato  was 
based  on  the  ground  of  the  abnormal  virtue  of  the  man, 
which  made  him  appear  pre-eminently  qualified  to  execute 
so  delicate  a  commission,  as  was  the  confiscation  of  the  con- 
siderable crown-treasure  of  Cyprus,  without  embezzlement. 
Both  proposals  bear  generally  the  same  character  of  re- 
ipectful  deference  and  cool  irony,  which  marks  throughout 
the  bearing  of  Caesar  in  reference  to  the  senate.  They  met 
with  no  resistance.  It  was  naturally  of  no  avail,  that  the 
majority  of  the  senate,  with  the  view  of  protesting  in  som€ 
way  against  the  mockery  and  censure  of  their  decree  in  the 
matter  of  Citilina,  publicly  put  on  mourning,  and  that 
Cicero  himself,  now  when  it  was  too  late,  fell  on  his  knees 
•nd  besought  mercy  from  Pompeius ;  he  had  to  banish 
himself  even  before  the  passing  of  the  law  whicb 
debarred  him  from  his  native  land  (April,  690) 
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Cato  likewise  did  not  venture  to  provoke  sharper  mi 
ures  by  dedining  the  commission  whioh  he  had  reoeiv 
but  accepted  it  and  embarked  for  the  East  (p.  188).  Wi 
was  most  immediately  necessary  was  done;  Oaetar  t 
miglil  leave  Italy  to  devote  himself  to  more  aeriooa  taak 


CHAPTER   V!l 

THB  8UBJUOATION   OF  THE   WX8T. 

Whxn  the  course  of  history  turns  fi*om  the  miserable 
monotony  of  the   political    selfishness,    which 
liteff  oftb«'    fought  its  battles  in  the  senate-house  and  in  the 
streets  of  the  capital,  to  matters  of  greater  im- 
portance than  the  question  whether  the  first  monarch  of 
Rome  should  be  called  Gnaeus,  Gaius,  or  Marcus,  we  may 
well  be  allowed — on  the  threshold  of  an  event,  the  efiects 
of  which  still  at  the  present  day  influence  the  destinies  of 
the  world — ^to  look  round  us  for  a  moment,  and  to  indicate 
the  point  of  view  under  which  the  conquest  of  what  is  now 
France  by  the  Romans,  and  their  first  contact  with  the  in- 
habitants of  Germimy  an^^  of  Great  Britain,  are  to  be  re- 
garded in  connection  with  the  general  history  of  the  world. 

By  virtue  of  the  law,  that  a  people  which  has  growk 
into  a  state  absorbs  its  neighbours  who  are  in  political  non 
age,  and  a  civilized  people  absorbs  its  neighbours  who  are 
in  intellectual  nonage — ^by  virtue  of  this  law^  which  is  as 
universally  valid  and  as  much  a  law  of  nature  as  the  law 
of  gravity — the  Italian  nation  (the  only  one  in  antiquity 
which  was  able  to  combine  a  superior  political  development 
and  a  superior  civilization,  though  it  presented  the  latter 
only  in  an  imperfect  and  external  manner)  was  entitled  to 
reduce  to  subjection  the  Greelc  states  of  the  East  which 
were  ripe  for  destruction,  and  to  dispossess  the  peoples  of 
lower  grades  of  culture  in  the  West — Libyans,  Iberians, 
Celts,  Germans — ^by  means  of  its  settlers ;  just  as  England 
with  equal  right  has  in  Asia  reduced  to  subjection  a  civil- 
ixation  of  rival  standing  but  politically  impotent,  and  in 
America  and  Australia  has  marked  and  ennobled,  and  stiU 
eontinuet  to  mark  and  ennoble,  extensive  barbarian  coun 
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tries  with  the  impress  of  its  uationalitj.    The  Roman  ari» 
tooracy  had  accomplished  the  preliminary  condition  rei 
quired  for  this  task — the  union  of  Italy  ;  the  task  itself  it 
never  solved,  but  always  regarded  the  extrarltalian  con- 
quests either  as  simply  a  necessary  evil,  or  as  a  fiscal  poB« 
session  virtually  beyond  the  pale  of  the  state.     It  is  tha 
imperishable  glory  of  the  Roman  democracy  or  monarchy 
•^for  the  two  coincide — to  have  correctly  apprehended  and 
vigorously  realized  this  its  highest  destination*     What  the 
irresistible  force  of  circumstances  had  paved  the  way  for, 
through  the  senate  establishing  against  its  will  the  founda- 
tions of  the  future  Roman  dominion  in  the  West  as  in  tlie 
Bast ;  what  thereafler  the  Roman  emigration  to  the  prov* 
inces — ^which  came  as  a  public  calamity,  no  doubt,  but  abo 
in  the  western  regions  at  any  rate  as  a  pioneer  of  a  higher 
culture — ^instinctively  apprehended ;  the  creator  of  the  Ro- 
man democracy  Gaius  Gracchus  recognised  and  began  to 
carry  out  with  statesman-like  clearness  and  dedsioo.     The 
two  fundamental  ideas  of  the  new  policy — to  reunite  the 
territories  under  the  power  of  Rome,  so  far  as  they  were 
Hellenic,  and  to  colonize  them,  so  far  as  they  were  not 
Hellenic—had  already  in  the  Gracchan  age  been  practically 
recognized  by  the  annexation  of  the  kingdom  of  Attulns 
and  by  the  Transalpine  conquests  of  Flaocus :  but  the  re- 
action which  carried  the  day  threw  them  again  into  the 
shade.     The  Roman  state  remained  a  chaotic  mass  of  coun- 
tries without  thorough  occupation  and  without  proper  lim- 
its.   Spain  and  the  Graeoo^Asiatic  possessions  were  sepa> 
rated  from  the  mother  country  by  wide  territories,  of  which 
barely  the  borders  along  the  coast  were  subject  to  the 
liomans ;    on  the  north  coast  of  Africa  the  domains  cif 
Carthage  and  Gyrene  alone  were  occupied  like  oases ;  largo 
tracts  even  of  the  subject  territory,  especially  in  Spain, 
were  but  nominally  subject  to  the  Romans*     Absolutely 
nothing  was  done  on  the  part  of  the  govennnent  towards 
concentrating  and   rounding. off  their  dominion,  and  the 
decay  of  the  fleet  seemed  at  length  to  dissolve  thf)  last 
bond  of  connection  between  the  distant  possessions.    The 
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detnocraoy  no  doubt  attempted,  so  soon  as  it  again  raised 
its  bead,  to  shape  its  external  policy  in  the  spirit  of  Grao 
diU9-— Marius  in  particular  cherished  such  ideas — but  as  it 
did  not  for  any  length  of  time  attain  the  helm,  its  projects 
irere  left  unfulfilled.  It  was  not  till  the  democracy  prao- 
toilly  took  in  hand  the  government  on  the  overthrow  of 
the  Sullan  constitution  in  684,  that  a  revolution 
in  this  respect  occurred.  First  of  all  their  sove* 
fttgntj  on  the  Mediterranean  was  restored — the  most  vital 
question  for  a  state  like  that  of  Home.  Towards  the  East, 
moreover,  the  boundary  of  the  Euphrates  was  secured  by 
the  annexation  of  the  provinces  of  Pontus  and  Syria.  But 
tiiere  still  remained  beyond  the  Alps  the  task  of  at  once 
rounding  off  the  Roman  territory  towards  the  north  and 
west,  and  of  gaining  a  fresh  virgin  soil  there  for  Hellenic 
dyilization  and  for  the  yet  unbroken  vigour  of  the  Italio 


This  task  Gaius  Caesar  undertook.  It  is  more  than  an 
error,  it  is  an  outrage  upon  the  sacred  spirit 
dominant  in  history,  to  regard  Gaul  solely  as 
the  parade  ground  on  which  Caesar  exercised 
himself  and  his  legions  for  the  impending  civil 
irmr.  Though  the  subjugation  of  the  West  was  for  Caesar 
so  fiff  a  means  to  an  end  that  he  laid  the  foundations  of  his 
later  height  of  power  in  the  Transalpine  wars,  it  is  the 
especial  privih'ge  of  a  statesman  of  genius  that  his  means 
diemselves  are  ^nds  in  their  turn.  Caesar  needed  no  doubt 
tot  his  party  aims  a  military  power,  but  he  did  not  conquer 
Graul  as  a  partisan.  There  was  a  direct  political  necessity 
for  Rome  to  meet  the  perpetually  threatened  invasion  of 
the  Germans  thus  early  beyond  the  Alps,  and  t)  construct 
a  rampart  there  which  should  secure  the  peace  of  the  Ro- 
man world.  But  even  this  important  object  was  not  the 
biggest  and  ultimate  reason  for  which  G&ul  was  conquered 
by  Coeear.  When  their  old  home  had  become  too  narrow 
(br  the  Roman  burgesses  and  they  were  in  danger  of  decay 
the  serate's  policy  of  Italian  conquest  saved  thom  from 
ruin.     Now  the  Italian  home  had  become  in  its  turn  to# 
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narrow;  onee  mc»re  the  state  languished  under  the  Aamff 
•ocial  evils  repeattug  themselves  in  similar  fashion  only  oo 
a  greater  scale.  It  was  a  brilliant  idea,  a  grand  hope,  which 
led  Caesar  over  the  Alps — the  idea  and  the  ooniident  ex* 
pectation  that  he  should  gain  there  for  his  fellow  burgesses 
a  new  boundless  home,  and  regenerate  the  slate  a  seoond 
tiiue  by  placing  it  on  a  broader  basis. 

The  campaign  which  Giesar  undertook  in  693  in  Fur- 
ther Spain    may   be  in  some  sense  included 
Ca'eBariA        smoug  the  enterprises  which  aimed  at  the  sub 
^^'^  jugation  of  the  West   Long  as  Spain  had  obeyed 

the  Romans,  its  western  shore  had  remained  substantially 
independent  of  them  even  after  the  expedition  of  Decimui 
Brutus  against  the  Gallaeci  (iii.  31),  and  they  had  not  even 
set  foot  on  the  northern  coast ;  while  the  predatory  nuds 
to  which  the  subject  provinces  found  themselves  continually 
exposed  from  those  quarters  did  no  small  injury  to  the 
civilization  and  Romanizing  of  Spain.  Against  these  the 
expedition  of  Caesar  along  the  west  coast  was  directed. 
He  crossed  the  chain  of  the  Herminian  mountains  (Sierra 
de  Estrella)  bounding  the  Tagus  on  the  north ;  afler  having 
defeated  their  inhabitants  and  transplanted  them  in  part  to 
the  plain,  he  reduced  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Douro 
and  arrived  at  the  north-west  point  of  the  peninsula,  where 
with  the  aid  of  a  flotilla  brought  up  from  Gades  he  oocu« 
pied  Brigantium  (Corunna).  By  this  means  the  peoples 
adjoining  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Lusitanians  and  Gallaeoianfl^ 
were  forced  to  acknowledge  the  Roman  supremacy,  while 
the  conqueror  was  at  the  same  time  careful  to  render  the 
position  of  the  subjects  generally  more  tolerable  by  ro 
ducing  the  tribute  to  be  paid  to  Rome  and  regulating  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  communities. 

But,  although  in  this  military  and  administrative  ouU 
set  of  the  great  general  and  statesman  the  same  talents  and 
the  same  leading  ideas  are  discernible  which  he  aflerwardi 
evinced  on  a  greater  stage,  his  agency  in  the  Iberian  penin 
sula  was  much  too  transient  to  have  any  deep  effect ;  the 
Uiore  especially  as,  owing  to  its  physical  and  national  p«^ 
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iolki itkii,  DOlliiiig  but  action  steadily  continued  for  a  ecu* 
liderable  time  could  exert  any  durable  inHuence  there. 
A  more  iroportaut  part  in  the  Romanic  derelopmeni  of 

the  West  was  reserved  by  destiny  for  the  coun* 
try  which  stretches  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Rhine,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
which  since  the  Augustan  age  has  been  cspodally  dceig 
Dated  by  the  name  of  the  land  of  the  Celts — Gallia — al- 
though strictly  speaking  the  land  of  the  Celts  was  partly 
narrower,  partly  much  more  extensive,  and  the  country  so 
ealled  never  formed  a  national  unity  and  did  not  form  a 
political  unity  before  Augustus.     For  this  very  reason  it 
is  not  easy  to  present  a  clear  picture  of  the  very  hetero- 
geneous  state  of  things  which  Caesar  encoun- 
tered on  his  arrival  there  in  696. 
in  the  region  on  the  Mediterranean,  which,  embracing 
approximately  Langucdoc  on  the  west  of  the 
^^2JJ**     Rhone,   on   the   east  Dauphin^  and  Provence, 
had  been  for  sixty  years  a  Roman  province,  the 
Roman  arms  had  seldom  been  at  rest  since  the  Cimbrlan 
invasion  which  had  swept  over  it.     In  664  Gains 
Wmsad        Caelius  had  fought  with  the  Salves  about  Aquae 
Sextiae,  and  in  674  Gains  Flacciis  (iii.  414),  on 


his  march  to  Spain,  with  other  Celtic  nations. 

When  in  the  Sertorian  war  the  governor  Lucius  Manlius, 

compelled  to  hasten  to  the  aid  of  his  colleagues  beyond  the 

Pyrenees,  returned  defeated  from  Ilerda  (Lerida)  and  on 

his  way  home  was  vanquished  a  se(;ond  time  by  the  west* 

em  neighbours  of  the  Roman  province,  the  Aquitani  (about 

676;  p.  33),  this  seems  to  have  provoked  a 

general  rising  of  the  provincials  between  the 

Pyrenees  and  the  Rhone,  perhaps  even  of  those  between 

the  Rhone  and  Alps.     Pompeius  had  to  make  his  way  witli 

the  sword  through  the  insurgent  Gaul  to  Spain  (p.  41),  and 

by  way  of  penalty  for  their  rebellion  gave  the  territories 

of  (he  Volcae-Arecomici  and  the  Helvii  (dep.  Gard  and 

Ard^he)  over  to  the  Massiliots  :   the  governot 

Marciua  Fonteius  (67S'-680)  carried  out  tb^'M 
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arrangements  and  restored  tranquillity  in  the  proviiKX 
by  subduing  the  Vocontii  (dep.  Dr6me),  protecting  Ma» 
ailia  from  the  insurgents,  and  liberating  the  Roman  capital 
Narbo  'which  they  invested.  Despair,  however,  and  thQ 
financial  embarrassment  which  the  participation  in  the  aul 
ferings  of  the  Spanish  war  (p.  46)  and  generally  the  oflkiii 
and  non-official  exactions  of  tiie  llonians  brought  vdou  tbc 
Gallic  provinces,  did  not  allow  them  to  be  tranquil ;  anil 
in  particular  the  canton  of  the  AUobroges,  the  most  rcmota 
from  Narbo,  was  in  a  perpetual  ferment,  which  was  attest 
3d  by  the  ^*  pacification  "  that  Gains  Piso  undertook  there 
^  in  688  as  well  as  by  the  conduct  of  the  Allobro» 

gian  embassy  in  Rome  on  occasion  of  the  an- 
•t.  archist  plot  in  691   (p.  217),  and  which  soon 

n.  ailerwards  (693)  broke  into  open  revolt.     Co* 

tugnatus  the  leader  of  the  AUobroges  in  this 
war  of  despair,  who  had  at  first  fought  not  unsuccessfully, 
was  conquered  at  Solonium  after  a  glorious  resistance  by 
the  governor  Gaius  Pomptinus. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  conflicts  the  bounds  of  the 

Roman  territory  were  not  materially  advanced ; 

Lugudunum  Convenarum,  where  Pompeius  had 
settled  the  remnant  of  the  Sertorian  army  (p.  51),  Tolosa^ 
Vienna  and  Genava  were  still   the   most  remote  Roman 

townships  towards  the  west  and  north.  But  at 
nations  to     j^jjg  same  time  the  importance  of  these  Gallie 

possessions  for  the  mother  country  was  continn- 
ally  on  the  increase.  The  glorious  climate,  akin  to  that  of 
Italy,  the  favourable  nature  of  the  ground,  the  large  and 
rich  region  behind  so  advantageous  for  commerce  with  its 
mercantile  routes  reaching  as  far  as  Britain,  the  easy  inter* 
course  by  land  and  sea  with  the  mother  country,  rapidly 
gave  to  southern  Gaul  an  economic  importance  for  Italy, 
^iiich  much  older  possessions,  such  as  those  in  Spain,  had 
uot  acquired  in  the  course  of  centuries ;  and  as  the  Romans 
who  had  suffered  political  shipwreck  at  this  period  sought 
an  asylum  especially  in  Masbilia,  and  there  found  once 
more  Italian  culture  and  Italian  luxury,  voluntary  emigrants 
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from  Italy  also  were  attracted  more  and  more  to  the  Kliocf 
and  the  Garonne.  ''  The  province  of  Gaul/'  it  was  said  is 
a  sketch  drawn  ten  years  before  Caesar's  arrival,  '*  is  full 
•f  merchants ;  it  swarms  with  Roman  burgesses.  No  na- 
tive of  Gaul  transacts  a  piece  of  business  without  the  intei^ 
f  ention  of  a  Roman ;  every  penny  that  passt*s  from  onf 
band  to  another  in  Gaul  goes  through  the  account  books  ol 
the  Roman  burgesses."  From  the  same  description  it  ap* 
pears  that  in  addition  to  the  colonists  of  Narbo  there  were 
Roman  farmers  and  graziers  resident  in  great  numbers  in 
Gaul ;  as  to  which,  however,  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  most  of  the  provincial  land  possessed  by  Romans,  just 
like  the  greater  part  of  the  English  possessions  in  the  earli- 
est  times  in  America,  was  in  the  hatids  of  the  high  nobility 
living  in  Italy,  and  those  farmers  and  graziers  consisted  for 
the  most  part  of  their  stewards — slaves  of  freedmen. 

It  b  easy  to  understand  how  under  such  circumstances 
ind  fent  civilization  and  Romanizing  rapidly  spread 
g«»anM^  among  the  natives.  The  Celts  were  not  fond 
of  agriculture;  but  their  new  masters  com- 
pelled  them  to  exchange  the  sword  for  the  plough,  and  it  is 
very  credible  that  the  bitter  resistance  of  the  Allobroges 
was  provoked  in  part  by  some  such  ordinances.  In  earlier 
times  Hellenism  had  also  to  a  certain  degree  influenced 
(hose  regions  ;  the  elements  of  a  higher  culture,  the  stimu- 
lus to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  olive  (iii.  203),  to 
the  use  of  writing  *  and  to  the  coining  of  money,  came  to 
them  from  Massilia.  The  Hellenic  culture  was  in  this  case 
fiir  from  being  set  aside  by  the  Romans ;  Massilia  gained 
through  them  more  influence  than  it  lost ;  and  even  in  the 
ft3man  period  Greek  physicians  and  rhetoricians  were  pub- 
ticly  employed  in  the  Gallic  cantons.  But,  as  may  readily 
be  x>nceived,  Hellenism  in  southern  Gaul  acquired  through 
the  ag^cy  of  the  Romans  the  same  character  as  in  Italy  ; 

*  There  was  found,  for  instance,  at  Yaison  in  the  Yocontian  cantoi 
in  inaeripdon  in  the  Oitic  language  with  the  ordinary  Greek  alphabet. 
It  runs  thus :  a^yoiiapoi  omKXoviu\  roovTtovs  vafjavaarto  €ia)pov07i\Ticm 
<utf9ff»r  if^fi^rot^.    The  last  word  means  "  holy.'* 
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the  distinctively  Hellenic  civilization  gave  place  to  tht 
Latino-Greek  mixed  culture,  which  soon  made  proselytes 
here  in  great  numbers.  The  '*  Gauls  in  the  breeches,"  at 
the  inhabitants  of  southern  Gaul  were  called  by  way  of 
contrast  to  the  **  Gauls  in  the  toga  "  of  northern  Italy,  wera 
not  indeed  like  the  latter  already  completely  Bomaniied, 
but  they  were  even  now  very  perceptibly  distinguiahed 
from  the  "  longhaired  Gauls  "  of  the  northern  regions  still 
unsubdued.  The  semi-culture  becoming  naturalized  among 
them  furnished,  doubtless,  materials  enough  for  ridicule  of 
their  barbarous  Latin,  and  people  did  not  fail  to  suggest  to 
any  one  suspected  of  Celtic  descent  his  '*  relationship  with 
the  breeches ; "  but  this  bad  Latin  was  yet  sufficient  to  en- 
able even  the  remote  Allobroges  to  transact  business  with 
the  Roman  authorities,  and  even  to  give  testimony  in  th« 
Roman  courts  without  an  interpreter. 

While  the  Celtic  and  Liguriati  population  of  these  re* 
gions  was  thus  in  the  course  of  losing  its  nationality,  and 
was  languishing  and  pining  withalVunder  a  political  and 
economic  oppression,  the  intolerable^nature  of  which  is 
sufficiently  attested  by  their  hopeless  insurrections,  the 
decline  of  the  native  population  there  went  hand  in  hand 
with  the  naturalizing  of  the  same  higher  culture  which  we 
find  at  this  period  in  Italy.  Aquae  Sextiae  and  Narbo  e» 
pecially  were  considerable  places,  which  might  probably  be 
named  by  the  side  of  Beneventum  and  Capua;  and  Ma^ 
silia,  the  best  organized,  most  free,  most  capable  of  self* 
defence,  and  most  powerful  of  all  the  Greek  cities  depend- 
ent on  Rome,  under  its  rigidly  aristocratic  government  to 
which  the  Roman  conservatives  probably  pointed  as  the 
model  i>f  a  good  urban  constitution,  in  possession  of  an 
important  territory  which  had  been  considerably  enlarged 
by  the  Romans  and  of  an  extensive  trade,  stood  by  the  side 
of  those  Latin  towns  as  Rhegium  and  Neapolis  8t>/od  in 
Italy  by  the  side  of  Beneventum  and  Capua. 

Matters  wore  a  different  aspect,  when  one  crossed  the 

_  ^  .  Roman  frontier.  The  great  Celtic  nation,  which 
free  Os^.       .       ,  ,  , .      .  1       ,      ,  , 

m  the  southern  districts  already  began  to  La 
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enishod  by  the  Roman  immigration,  still  moved  tu  the 
north  of  the  Cevennes  in  its  ancient  freedom.  It  is  not 
the  first  time  that  we  meet  it :  the  Italians  had  already 
fought  with  the  offsets  and  advanced  posts  of  this  vast  stock 
i>n  the  liber  and  on  the  Po,  in  the  mountains  of  Castile  and 
Guinthia,  and  even  in  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor ;  but  it  was 
kere  that  the  main  stock  was  first  assailed  at  its  very  core 
by  tlieir  attacks.  The  Celtic  race  had  on  its  settlement  in 
central  Europe  diffused  itself  chiefly  over  the  rich  river* 
▼oUeys  and  the  pleasant  hill-country  of  the  present  France 
induding  the  western  districts  of  Germany  and  Switzer- 
iand,  and  from  thence  had  occupied  the  southern  part  of 
England,  perhaps  even  at  this  time  all  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  ;  *  it  formed  here  more  than  anywhere  else  a  broad, 
geographically  compact,  mass  of  peoples.  In  spite  of  the 
diftrenoes  in  language  and  manners  which  naturally  were 
to  be  found  within  this  wide  territory,  a  lively  mutual  in- 
teroouTse,  an  innate  sense  of  fellowship,  seems  to  have  knit 
together  the  tribes  from  the  Rhone  and  Garonne  to  the 
Rhine  and  the  Thames ;  whereas,  although  these  doubtless 
were  in  a  certain  measure  locally  connected  with  the  Celts 
in  Spain  ^d  in  the  modern  Austria,  the  mighty  mountain 
walls  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  encroachments  of  the  Romans  and  the  Germans  which 
also  operated  here  on  the  other,  interrupted  the  intercourse 
and  the  intrinsic  connection  of  tho  cognate  peoples  far  othei^ 
wiae  than  the  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  interrupted  the  rela^ 
tions  of  the  continental  and  the  British  Celts.  Unhappily 
we  are  not  permitted  to  trace  st«age  by  stage  the  history  of 
the  internal  development  of  this  remarkable  people  in  thosi 

*  An  immigration  of  Belgic  Ci'Ila  to  Britain  continuing  for  a  consid 
tfiUe  lime  aeema  indicated  by  the  names  of  English  tribes  on  boll. 
btuks  of  the  Thames  borrowed  from  Belgic  cantons ;  such  as  the  Atro 
bttei^  the  Belgae,  and  even  the  Britanni  themselves,  which  word  ap> 
petrs  to  hare  been  transferred  from  the  Brittones  settled  on  the  Somini 
below  Ajniene  first  to  an  English  canton  and  then  to  the  wliolo  island. 
Tbe  SngliHh  gold  coinage  w»s  also  derived  from  the  Belgic  and  origi* 
■lOj  identical  irith  it. 
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Its  chief  seats  ;  we  must  be  content  with  presenting  at  least 
some  outline  of  its  historical  culture  and  political  oonditioD« 
as  it  here  meets  us  in  the  time  of  Caesar. 

Gaul  was,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  ancients,  oonv 
paratively  well  peopled.  Certain  statements 
lead  us  to  infer  that  in  the  Belgic  distiiota  there 


irere  some  42  persons  to  the  square  mile — ^a  proportion 
•och  as  nearly  holds  at  present  for  Valais  and  for  Livonia 
«-in  the  Helvetic  canton  about  5^;*  it  is  probable  that 
in  the  districts  which  were  more  cultivated  than  the  Bolgic 
and  less  mountainous  than  the  Helvetian,  as  among  the  Bi- 

turiges,  Arvemi,  Haedui,  the  number  rose  still 
^^Sl'*""  higher.  Agriculture  was  no  doubt  practised  in 
rearing  of       Gaul,  for  even  the  contemporaries  of  Caesar 

were  surprised  in  the  region  of  the  Rhine  by 
the  custom  of  manuring  with  marl,f  and  the  primitive 

*  The  first  levy  of  the  Belpc  cantons  ezdustvo  of  the  Remi,  that 
la,  of  the  country  between  the  Seine  and  the  Scheldt  and  eastward  as 

far  as  the  yicinity  of  Rheims  aud  Andemaub,  from  42,700  to  46,900 
■quare  miles,  is  reckoned  at  about  300,000  men ;  in  accordance  with 
which,  if  we  regard  the  proportion  of  the  first  levy  to  the  whole  men 
capable  of  bearing  orms  specified  for  the  Bellovaci  as  holding  good 
generally,  the  number  of  the  Belgae  capable  of  bearing  arms  would 
amount  to  600,000  and  the  whole  population  accordingly  to  at  least 
2,000,000.  The  Helvetli  with  the  adjoining  peoples  numbered  before 
their  migration  836,000 ;  if  we  assume  that  they  were  at  that  time 
already  dislodged  from  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Rhine,  their  territory  may 
be  estimated  at  nearly  0,400  square  miles.  Whether  the  serfs  arc  In- 
cluded in  this,  we  can  the  less  determine,  as  we  do  not  know  the  form 
which  slavery  assumed  amongst  the  Celts ;  what  Caesar  relates  (i.  24^  u 
to  the  slaves,  clients,  and  debtors  of  Orgetorix  tells  rather  in  iavour  of, 
tium  against,  their  V>eing  included. 

That,  moreover,  every  such  attempt  to  supply  the  statistical  basis, 
In  which  ancient  history  is  especially  deficient,  by  means  of  calculation 
must  be  received  with  due  caution,  will  be  at  once  apprehended  by  the 
iDtciligent  reader,  while  he  will  not  absolutely  reject  it  on  that  account 

f  "  In  the  interior  of  Transalpine  Gaul  on  the  Rhine,'*  says  Scrofa 
in  Varro,  Dc  R,  R,  t  7,  8,  "  when  I  commanded  there,  I  traversed 
some  districts,  where  neither  the  vine  nor  the  olive  nor  the  fruit-tres 
appears,  where  they  manure  the  fields  with  white  pit-chalk,  where  thev 
ba'ic  nciiher  rock  nor  sea-salt,  but  make  use  of  the  saline  ashes  of  cer 
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Celtic  custom  of  preparing  beer  (cervesia)  from  barley  is 
likewise  an  evidence  of  the  early  and  wide  diffusion  of  the 
culture  of  grain  ;  hut  it  was  not  held  in  estimation.    Even 
in  the  more  civilized  south  it  was  reckoned  not  becoming 
for  the  free  Celts  to  handle  the  plough.     In  far  higher  esti 
million  among  the  Celts  stood  pastond  husbandry,  for  which 
the  Roman  land-holders  of  this  epoch  very  gladly  availed 
themselves  both  of  the  Celtic  breed  of  cattle,  and  of  the 
brave  Celtic  slaves  skilled  in  riding  and  familiar  with  the 
rearing  of  animals.*    Particularlv  in  the  northern  Celtic 
districts  pastoral  husbandry  was  thoroughly  predoLrtfrmnt. 
Brittany  was  in  Caesar's  time  a  country  poor  in  corn.    In 
the  north-east  dense  forests,  attaching  themselves  to  the 
heart  of  the  Ardennes,  stretched  almost  without  interrup- 
tion from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Rhine;  and  on  the 
plains  of  Flanders  and  Lorraine,  now  so  fertile,  the  Me- 
napian  and  Treverito  shepherd  then  fed  his  half-wild  swine 
ID  the  impenetrable  oak-forest    Just  as  in  the  valley  of 
Che  Po  the  Romans  made  the  production  of  wool  and  the 
colture  of  com  supersede  the  Celtic  feeding  of  pigs  on 
BOomSf  so  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  the  agriculture  in  the 
plains  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  Maas  are  traceable  to  their 
influence.     In  Britain  even  the  threshing  of  corn  was  not 
y^et  usual ;  and  in  its  more  northern  districts  agriculture 
was  not  practised,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  was  the  only 

Lain  burnt  wood  instead  of  salt"  This  description  refers  probably  to 
the  period  before  Caeear  and  to  the  eastern  districts  of  the  old  prov« 
inoey  flooh  as  the  country  of  the  Allobroges ;  subsequently  Pliny  {ff.  N, 
zvit  6,  42  9€q.)  describes  at  length  the  Gallo-Britannic  manuring  with 
uarL 

*  "  The  Qallic  oxen  especially  are  of  good  repute  in  Italy,  for  field 
hboiir  forsooth ;  whereas  the  Ligurian  are  good  for  nothing "  ( Varro, 
1h  R.  IL\\.  6,  9).  Here,  no  doubt,  Cisalpine  Gaul  is  referred  to,  but 
ttiie  pastoral  husbandry  there  doubtless  goes  back  to  the  Celtic  epoch, 
riaiittu  already  mentions  the  "Gallic  ponies"  (Ocdlici  canUriij  AtU,  ill. 
ft»  21).  **  It  is  not  every  race  that  is  suited  for  the  business  of  herds- 
men ;  neither  the  Bastulians  nor  the  Turdulians  "  (both  in  Andalusia) 
"  are  fit  for  it ;  the  Celts  are  the  best,  especially  as  respects  beasts  for 
ridhgand  burden  {ium^tua)^  (Varro,  De  R.  R.  ii.  10,  4). 

Vor.  IV.— 12 
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known  oiode  of  turning  the  soil  to  account.  The  cultun 
of  the  olivo  and  Yine,  which  yielded  rich  produce  to  the 
MasailiotSy  was  not  yet  prosecuted  beyond  the  Ceveunes  in 
the  time  of  Caesar. 

The  Gauls  were  from  the  first  disposed  to  settle  in 

groups;  there  were  open  villages  everywhere, 

iTiiitniife.      ^^  ^j^^  Helvetic  canton  alone  numbered  in  696 

four  hundred  of  these,  besides  a  multitude  of 
single  horaeateads.  But  there  were  not  wanting  also  walled 
towns,  whose  walls  of  alteniate  layers  surprised  the  Ro- 
mans both  by  their  suitableness  and  by  the  elegant  com* 
bination  of  timber  and  stones ;  while,  it  is  true,  even  in 
the  towns  of  the  Allobroges  the  buildings  were  erected 
solely  of  wood.  Of  such  towns  the  Helvetii  had  twelve 
and  the  Suessiones  an  equal  number ;  whereas  in  the  more 
northern  districts,  such  as  among  the  Nervii,  while  there 
were  doubtless  also  towns,  the  population  during  war 
sought  protection  in  the  morasses  and  forests  rather  than 
behind  their  walls,  and  beyond  the  Thames  the  primitive 
defence  of  the  wooden  abatis  altogether  took  the  place  of 
towns  and  was  in  war  the  only  place  of  refuge  for  men  and 
herds. 

In  close  association  with  the  comparatively  considerable 
development  of  urban  life  stands  the  activity 
of  intercourse  by  land  and  by  water.  Every- 
where  there  were  roads  and  bridges.  The  river-navigation, 
which  streams  like  the  Rhone,  Graronne,  Loire,  and  Seine, 
of  themselves  invited,  wa?  considerable  and  lucrative.  But 
far  more  remarkable  was  the  maritime  navigation  of  the 
Celts.  Not  only  were  the  Celts,  to  all  appearance,  the 
nation  that  first  regularly  navigated  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but 
we  fmd  that  the  art  of  building  and  of  managing  vessels 
had  attained  among  them  a  remarkable  development.  The 
navigation  of  the  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean  had,  as 
may  readily  be  conceived  from  the  nature  of  the  waters 
traversed  by  them,  for  a  comparatively  long  period  adhered 
to  the  oar ;  the  war-vessels  of  the  Phoenicians,  Hellenes, 
and  Romans  were  at  all  times  oared  galleys,  in  which  ths 
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■ail  wfts  applied  only  as  an  oooaaiooal  aid  to  the  oar  \  tba 
traling  vesaels  alone  were  in  the  epoch  of  developed  ancieiil 
civilization  ^^  aailem  '*  properly  so  called.*  But,  vhile  tho 
Gauls  employed  in  the  channel  in  Caesar's  time,  as  for  long 
afterwards,  a  species  of  portable  leathern  skiffs,  which  seem 
to  have  been  in  the  main  common  oared  boats,  on  the  west 
coast  <^  Gaul  the  Santones,  the  Pictones,  and  above  all  the 
Veneti,  sailed  in  lai^  though  clumsily  built  ships,  which 
were  not  impelled  by  oars  but  were  provided  with  leathern 
sails  and  iron  anchor-chains ;  and  they  employed  these  not 
only  for  their  traffic  with  Britain,  but  also  in  naval  combat. 
Here  therefore  we  not  only  meet  for  the  first  time  with 
navigation  in  the  open  ocean,  but  we  find  that  here  the  sail- 
ing vessel  first  fully  took  the  place  of  the  oared  boat — an 
improvement,  it  is  true,  which  the  declining  activity  of  the 
old  world  did  not  know  how  to  turn  to  account,  and  the 
immeasurable  results  of  which  our  own  epoch  of  renewed 
culture  is  employed  in  gradually  reaping* 
'  With  this  regular  maritime  intercourse  between  the 
British  and  Gallic  coasts,  the  very  close  politi« 
cal  connection  between  the  inhabitants  on  both 
iides  of  the  channel  is  as  easily  explained  as  the  flourishing 
of  transmarine  commerce  and  of  fisheries.  It  was  the  Celts 
of  Brittany  in  particular,  that  brought  the  tin  of  the  mines 
of  Cornwall  from  England  and  carried  it  by  the  river  and 
land  routes  of  Gaul  to  Narbo  and  Massilia.  The  statement, 
that  in  Caesar's  time  certain  tribes  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhine  subsisted  on  fish  and  birds'  eggs,  may  probably  refer 
(o  the  circumstance  that  marine  fishing  and  the  collection 
of  tho  eggs  of  sea-birds  were  prosecuted  there  on  an  ex« 

*  We  sre  led  to  thia  conclusion  by  the  designation  of  the  trading 
or  "  round  **  as  contrasted  with  the  "  long  "  or  war  Teasel,  and  the  siini* 
iir  contrast  of  the  **  oared  ships  "  (JtIkwifoi  vnts)  and  the  **  raerchanU 
Sien  '*  (hTkK^Zts^  Dion/9,  iii.  44) ;  and  moreover  by  the  smallness  of  th< 
erew  in  the  trading  ▼easels,  which  in  the  very  largest  arao'inted  to  uol 
more  than  200  men  (Rhein.  M us.  N.  F.  zi.  626),  while  in  the  ordinary 
g^ley  of  three  decks  there  were  employed  170  rowers  (ii  19).  Gom|^ 
KoTen,  Phoen,  ii.  3,  167  8^-q, 
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tensive  soale.  When  we  put  together  and  endeavour  to  fill 
up  the  isolated  and  scanty  statements  which  have  reached 
us  regarding  the  Celtic  commerce  and  iutercourse,  we  come 
to  see  why  the  tolls  of  the  river  and  maritime  ports  play 
a  great  part  in  the  budgets  of  certain  cantons,  such  as  those 
of  the  Haedul  and  the  Veneti,  and  why  the  chief  god  of 
the  nation  was  regarded  by  them  as  the  protector  of  the 
roads  and  of  commerce,  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  in 

ventor  of  manu&ctures.  Accordingly  the  CeltiQ 
JJjJU*®"       industry  cannot  have  been  wholly  undeveloped ; 

indeed  the  singular  dexterity  of  the  Celts,  and 
their  peculiar  skill  in  imitating  any  model  and  executing 
any  instructions,  are  noticed  by  Caesar.  In  most  branches, 
however,  their  handicraft  does  not  appear  to  have  risen 
above  the  ordinary  level ;  the  manufacture  of  linen  and 
woolen  stuffs,  that  subsequently  flourished  in  central  and 
northern  Graul,  was  demonstrably  called  into  existenoe  onlj 
by  the  Romans.  The  elaboration  of  metals  forms  an  ex- 
ception, and  so  far  as  we  know  the  only  one.  The  copper 
implements  not  unfrequently  of  excellent  workmanship 
and  even  now  malleable,  which  are  brought  to  light  in  the 
tombs  of  Gaul,  and  the  carefully  adjusted  Arvemian  gold 
coins,  are  still  at  the  present  day  striking  witnesses  of  the 
skill  of  the  Celtic  workers  in  copper  and  gold ;  and  with 
this  the  reports  of  the  ancients  well  accord,  that  the  Ro* 
mans  learned  the  art  of  tinning  from  the  Bituriges  and  thai 
of  silvering  from  the  Alesini-^inventions,  the  first  of  whioh 
was  naturally  suggested  by  the  traffic  in  tin,  and  both  of 
which  were  probably  made  in  the  period  of  Celtic  freedom. 
Hand  in  hand  with  dexterity  in  the  elaboration  of  the 

metals  went  the  art  of  procuring  them,  which 

had  attained,  more  especially  in  the  iron  mint  a 
01  the'  Loire,  such  a  degree  of  professional  skill  that  the 
miners  played  an  important  part  in  the  sieges.  The  opinion 
prevalent  among  the  Romans  of  this  period,  that  Gaul  was 
one  of  the  richest  gold  countries  in  the  world,  is  no  doubt 
refuted  by  the  well-known  nature  of  the  soil  and  by  the 
character  of  the  articles  discovered  in  the  Celtic  tombs^  ix 
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which  gold  appears  but  sparingly  and  with  far  less  fre 
quency  than  in  the  similar  repositories  of  the  true  nativs 
tfegiops  of  gold ;  the  idea  no  doubt  liad  its  origin  merelj 
from  the  descriptions  which  Greek  travellers  and  Roman 
■ddiers,  doubtless  not  without  strong  exaggeration,  gav9 
V>  their  countrymen  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Arvemiaa 
kings  (iii.  204),  and  of  the  treasures  of  the  Tolosan  tern* 
pies  (iii.  222).  But  their  stories  were  not  pure  fictionib 
It  may  well  be  believed  that  in  and  near  the  rivers  which 
flow  from  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  gold-washing  and 
searches  for  gold,  which  are  unprofitable  at  the  present 
value  of  labour,  were  worked  with  profit  and  on  a  consider- 
able scale  in  ruder  times  and  with  a  system  of  slavery ; 
beddes^  the  commercial  relations  of  Gaul  may,  as  is  not 
onfrequently  the  case  with  half-civilized  peoples,  have 
fikvoured  the  accumulation  of  a  dead  stock  of  the  precious 
metals. 

The  low  state  of  the  arts  of  design  is  remarkable,  and 

is  the  more  striking  by  the  side  of  this  niechan- 

MHnAati-     |^|  g^jjj  jj^  handling  the  metals.    The  fondness 

for  parti-coloured  and  brilliant  ornaments  shows 
the  want  of  a  proper  taste,  which  is  sadly  confirmed  by  the 
Gallic  coins  with  their  representations  sometimes  exceed- 
ingly simple,  sometimes  odd,  but  always  childish,  in  design, 
and  almost  without  exception  rude  beyond  parallel  in  their 
execution.  It  is  perhaps  unexampled  that  a  coinage  prao- 
tiied  for  centuries  with  a  certain  technical  skill  should  have 
essentially  limited  itself  to  always  imitating  two  or  three 
Greek  dies,  and  always  with  increasing  deformity.  On  the 
other  hand  the  art  of  poetry  was  highly  valued  by  the  Celts, 
and  Ultimately  blended  with  the  religious  and  even  with  the 
politieai  institutions  of  the  nation ;  we  find  religious  poetry, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  court  and  of  the  mendicant,  flourish- 
ing (iii.  204).  Natural  science  and  philosophy  also  found, 
although  subject  to  the  forms  and  fetters  of  the  theology 
ai  the  country,  a  certain  amount  of  attention  among  the 
Odtm ;  and  Hellenic  humanism  met  with  a  ready  reception 
wherever  and  in  whatever  shape  it  approached  them.     Th0 
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knowi^ge  cf  writing  was  gener^  at  least  among  the  prie8ti» 
For  the  most  part  Id  free  Gaul  die  Greek  writing  was  madi 
use  of  in  Caesar's  tirne,  as  was  done  among  others  by  the 
Helvetii ;  but  in  its  most  southern  districts  even  then,  in 
oonsequenoe  of  intercourse  with  the  Romanized  Celts,  the 
Latin  attained  predominance — ^we  meet  with  it,  for  instaiicej 
on  the  Arvernian  coins  of  this  period. 

The  political  development  of  the  Celtic  nation  also  pr^ 

sents  very  remarkable  j^enomena.  The  con- 
^^SamT    BtituUon  of  the  state  was  based  in  this  case,  as 

everywhere,  on  the  clan-<»iiton,  with  its  prince, 
its  council  of  the  elders,  and  its  community  of  freemen 
capable  of  bearing  arms ;  but  the  peculiarity  in  this  case 
was  that  it  never  got  beyond  this  cantonal  constitution* 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  canton  was 
^^^^    very  early  superseded  by  the  ringwall  as  tlie 

basis  of  political  unity  ;  where  two  cantons  met 
within  the  same  walls,  they  amalgamated  into  one  common- 
wealth ;  where  a  body  of  burgesses  assigned  to  a  portion 
of  their  fellow  burgesses  a  new  riugwall,  there  regularly 
arose  in  this  way  a  new  state  connected  with  the  mother- 
community  only  by  the  ties  of  piety  or  at  most  of  clients 
ship.  Among  the  Celts  on  the  other  hand  the  "  burgess- 
body  "  continued  at  all  times  to  be  the  clan ;  prince  and 
sounoil  presided  over  the  canton  and  not  over  any  town, 
and  the  general  diet  of  the  canton  formed  the  authority  of 
last  resort  in  the  state.  The  town  had,  as  in  the  East, 
merely  mercantile  and  strategic,  not  poliUoal  importance ; 
ibr  which  reason  the  Gallic  townships,  even  when  walled 
and  very  considerable  such  as  Vienna  sad  Genava,  were  in 
the  view  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  merely  villages.  In 
the  time  of  Caesar  the  original  dan-constitution  still  sub* 
listed  substantially  unaltered  among  the  insular  Celts  and 
in  the  northern  cantons  of  the  main-land ;  the  general  aS' 
sembly  held  the  supreme  authority;  the  prince  was  in 
essential  questi<Nis  bound  by  its  decrees ;  the  common  coun< 
oil  was  numerous — it  numbered  in  certain  dars  six  hundred 
members^  -but  does  not  appear  to  have  had  more  import 
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•noe  than  the  senate  under  the  Roman  kings.  In  the  mors 
■tirring  southern  portion  of  the  land,  again,  one  oi  two 
geuerationa  beforf  Caesar — the  children  of  Uie  last  kings 
were  still  (iving  in  his  time — there  had  occurred,  at  least 
among  the  larger  clans,  the  Arvemi,  Haedui,  Scquani,  Hel- 
?eiii,  a  revolution  which  set  aside  the  royal  dominion  and 
gave  thft  power  into  the  hands  of  the  nobilitjr. 

It  1/  simply  the  reverse  side  of  the  total  want  of  urban 
commonwealths  among  the  Celts  jusc  noticed, 
■Mi  of         tliat  the  opposite  pole  of  political  development, 
^^  knighthood,  so  thoroughly  preponderates  in  the 

Celtic  clan-constitution«  The  Celtic  aristocracy  was  to  all 
appearance  a  high  nobility,  for  the  most  part  perhaps  the 
members  of  the  royal  or  formerly  royal  fiimilies;  as  in- 
deed it  is  remarkable  that  the  heads  of  the  opposite  parties 
in  the  tame  clan  very  frequently  belong  to  the  same  house. 
These  great  families  combined  in  their  hands  financial,  war- 
like, and  political  ascendency.  They  monopolized  the  leases 
of  the  profitable  rights  of  the  state.  They  compelled  the 
common  freemen,  who  were  oppressed  by  the  load  of  debt, 
to  borrow  from  them,  and  to  surrender  their  h*eedom  first 
dB  facto  as  debtors,  then  de  jure  as  bondmen.  They  de> 
vdoped  the  system  of  retainers,  that  is,  the  privilege  of  the 
nobility  to  surround  themselves  with  a  number  of  hired 
mounted  servants — the  am&ac/i  as  they  were  called* — and 

*  TUs  remariuble  word  mnsl  have  been  in  use  as  eoriy  as  the  sixth 
oeflAnry  of  Rome  among  the  Celts  in  the  ralley  of  the  Po ;  for  Enniu 
Is  already  acquainted  with  it,  and  it  can  only  hare  reached  tlie  Italiani 
at  so  early  a  period  from  that  quarter.  It  is  not  merely  Celtic,  how. 
trer,  but  aluo  German,  the  root  of  our  *'  Amt,"  as  indeed  the  retainer- 
lysfani  itself  is  common  to  the  Celts  and  the  Germans.  It  would  be  of 
grsat  historical  importance  to  ascertain  whether  the  word— and  there. 
Am  tiie  thing— -came  to  the  Celts  from  the  Germans,  or  to  the  Germans 
froni  the  Celts.  If^  as  is  usually  supposed,  tlie  word  is  originally  Ger> 
Bksn  and  primarily  dgnified  the  to??ant  standing  in  battle  *'  against  the 
lack**  (oiMfMagainst,  ftaikMbaok)  of  his  master,  this  is  not  wholly 
kiesoDdlable  whh  the  shigulariy  early  occurrence  of  this  word  among 
Iks  Cdts.  According  to  all  analogy  the  right  to  keep  amhaMi^  that  is, 
Umkm,  uierBmr^l  cannot  ha?o  oelonged  to  the  Celtic  nobility  from  tht 
•tttset,  but  must  only  ha^e  deTdoped  itself  gradually  in  antagonism  tt 
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thereby  to  form  a  state  within  the  state ;  and,  resting  on 
the  support  of  these  troops  of  their  own,  they  defied  the 
legnl  authorities  and  the  common  levy  and  practically  broke 
up  the  commonwealth.  If  in  a  clan^  which  num- 
SB^f^thl  ^®red  about  80,000  men  capable  of  arms,  a  ain- 
•w^^g^J  gle  noble  could  appear  at  the  diet  with  10,000 
retainers,  not  reckoning  the  bondmen  and  tha 
debtora,  it  is  clear  that  such  an  one  was  an  independent, 
dynast  rather  than  a  burgess  of  his  clan.  Moreover,  the 
leading  families  of  the  different  clans  were  closely  con- 
nected and  through  intermarriages  and  special  treaties 
formed  virtually  a  compact  league,  in  presence  of  which 
the  single  clan  was  powerless.  Therefore  the  communities 
were  no  longer  able  to  maintain  the  public  peace,  and 
sword-law  reigned  throughout.  The  dependent  found  pro- 
tection only  from  his  master,  whom  duty  and  interest  com- 
plied to  vedress  the  injury  inflicted  on  his  client ;  the  state 
had  no  longer  the  power  to  protect  those  who  were  free, 
and  consequently  these  gave  themselves  over  in  numbers 
to  some  powerful  man  as  clients. 

The  common  assembly  lost  its  political  importance; 

the  older  monarchj  o&d  to  the  equality  of  the  free  commons.  If  thu 
the  i^atem  of  cmbaeii  among  the  Celts  was  not  an  ancient  and  national, 
but  a  comparatively  recent  instttutionf  it  is — looking  to  the  relation 
which  bad  subsisted  for  oenturies  between  the  Celts  and  Germans,  and 
which  is  to  be  explained  further  on — not  merely  potsible  but  eren  prob- 
able that  the  Celts,  in  Italy  as  in  Gaol,  employed  Geimans  chiefly  as 
those  hired  servant&^it-arma.  The  **  Swiss  guard  "  would  therefore  in 
that  case  be  some  thousands  of  years  older  than  people  suppose.  Should 
the  term  by  which  the  Romans,  perhaps  after  the  example  of  the  Celts, 
designate  the  Germans  as  a  nation— the  name  (Termaiti— be  rsaUy  of 
Celtic  origin  (ii.  ^1)y  this  obviously  accords  very  well  with  tliat  Lypotbe^ 
sis.  Ho  doubt  these  assumptions  must  necessarily  give  way,  should  tb« 
word  ambttetu*  be  explained  in  a  satisfactory  way  from  a  Celtic  toot, 
as  in  fiuit  Zeuss  {Oramm.  p.  761),  though  doubtfully,  traces  it  to  am&tM 
around  and  aig^  i^gere^  vis.  persons  moving  round  or  moved  round,  ana 
io  attendants,  servants.  The  eircumstanoe  that  the  word  oocura  also  aa 
a  Celtio  proper  name  (Zeuss,  p.  89),  and  is  perhaps  preserved  in  ths 
Cambrian  omaeCAi- peasant,  labourer  (Zeuss,  p.  179X  ^^"'^  ^  decide  ths 
point  either  way 
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and  even  the  power  of  the  prince,  which  should 
hare  checked  the  encroachments  of  the  nobility, 


^"^'  succumbed  to  it  among  the  Celts  as  well  as  in 

Latium.    In  place  of  the  king  came  the  '*  judgment- worker*' 
or  Vergobretus^  who  was  like  the  Roman  consul  nominated 
only  for  a  year.     So  far  as  the  canton  still  held  together  at 
■n,  it  was  led  by  the  common  council,  in  which  naturally 
the  heads  of  the  aristocracy  usurped  the  government.     Of 
course  under  such  circumstances  there  was  agitation  in  the 
several  clans  much  in  the  same  way  as  there  had  been  agi- 
tation in  Latium  for  centuries  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings :  while  the  nobility  of  the  different  communities  com- 
bined to  form  a  separate  alliance  hostile  to  the  power  of 
the  community,  the  multitude  ceased  not  to  desire  the  re- 
storation of  the  monarchy ;  and  not  unfrequently  an  emi- 
nent nobleman  attempted,  as  Spurius  Cassius  had  done  in 
Rome,  with  the  support  of  the  mass  of  those  belonging  to 
the  canton  to  break  down  the  power  of  his  peers,  and  to 
reinstate  the  crown  in  its  rights  for  his  own  special  benefit. 
While  the  individual  cantons  were  thus  irremediably 

declining,  the  sense  of  unity  was  at  the  same 

aidiMtioii-  time  powerfully  stirring  in  the  nation  and  seek- 
"^*  ing  in  various  ways  to  take  shape  and  hold. 
That  combination  of  the  whole  Celtic  nobility  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  individual  canton-unions,  while  disturbing 
the  existing  order  of  things,  awakened  and  fostered  the 
idea  of  the  collective  unity  of  the  nation.  The  attacks 
directed  against  the  nation  from  without,  and  the  continued 
diminution  of  its  territory  in  war  with  its  neighbours. 
operated  in  the  same  direction.  Like  the  Hellenes  in  their 
wars  with  the  Persians,  and  the  Italians  in  their  wars  with 
the  Celts,  the  Transalpine  Gauls  seem  to  have  become  con 
sdoiifl  of  the  existence  and  the  power  of  their  national  unity 
in  the  wars  against  Rome.  Amidst  the  dissensions  of  rival 
dans  and  all  their  feudal  quarrelling  there  might  still  b€ 
heard  the  voices  of  those  who  were  ready  to  pi*rchase  Ihi 

*  IVom  the  Oellie  words  guergmmmotVtr  and  ArKAa^jnclgmeat. 
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independouce  of  the  nation  at  the  cost  of  the  independenoi 
of  the  several  cantons,  and  even  at  that  of  the  independeoec 
of  the  nobility.  The  thorough  popularity  of  the  oppodS 
tion  to  a  foreign  yoke  was  shown  by  the  wars  of  Caesar, 
with  reference  to  whom  the  Celtic  patriot  party  oooupied 
a  position  entirely  similar  to  that  of  the  German  patriots 
towards  Napoleon  ;  its  extent  and  organization  are  attested 
among  other  things,  by  the  telegraphic  rapidity  with  whidi 
news  w&)  communicated  from  one  point  to  another. 

The  universality  and  the  strength  of  thp  Celtic  na^oiuu 
-   feeling  would  be  inexplicable  but  for  the  droum* 
uBi£  of'tt*    stance  that,  amidst  the  greatest  political  division, 
uatioiL  ^^  Celtic  nation  had  for  long  been  centraliased  in 

respect  of  religion  and  even  of  theology.  Hm 
Celtic  priesthood  or,  to  use  the  native  name,  ^hs 
corporation  of  the  Druids,  certainly  embraced  the  British 
islands  and  all  Gaul,  and  perhaps  also  other  Celtic  ooun* 
tries,  in  a  common  religious-national  bond.  It  possessed  a 
special  head  elected  by  the  priests  themselves;  spedal 
schools,  in  which  its  very  comprehensive  tradition  was 
transmitted ;  special  privileges,  particularly  exemption  from 
taxation  and  military  service,  which  every  clan  respected ; 
annual  councils,  which  were  held  near  Chartres  at  the  *'  cen- 
tre of  the  Celtic  earth  ; "  and  above  all,  a  believing  people 
who  in  painful  devotion  and  blind  obedience  to  their  priests 
seemhto  have  been  nowise  inferior  to  the  Irish  of  modem 
times.  It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  such  a  priesthood 
attempted  to  usurp,  as  it  partially  did  usurp,  the  secular 
government ;  where  the  annual  monarchy  subsisted,  it  con* 
ducted  the  elections  in  the  event  of  an  interregnum;  it 
successfully  laid  claim  to  the  right  of  excluding  iudividualt 
and  whole  comr.iunities  from  religious,  and  consequently 
also  from  civil,  society ;  it  was  careful  to  draw  to  itself 
the  most  important  civil  causes,  especially  processes  ui  to 
boundaries  and  inheritance ;  on  the  ground,  apparentl}  of 
its  right  to  exclude  from  the  community  and  perhaps  also 
of  the  national  custom  that  criminals  should  be  taken  by 
preference  for  the  usual  human  sacrifices,  it  developed  af 
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eitensire  priestly  criminal  jurisdiction,  which  was  co-ordi- 
luite  with  that  of  the  kings  and  vergobrets ;  it  even  claimed 
the  right  of  deciding  on  war  and  peace.  Tlie  Gauls  were 
not  &T  removed  from  an  ecclesiastical  state  with  its  pops 
and  councils,  its  immimities,  interdicts,  and  spiritual  courts ; 
only  this  ecclesiastical  state  did  not,  like  that  of  recent 
times,  stand  aloof  from  the  nations,  but  was  on  the  oon* 
trary  pre-eminently  national. 

But  while  the  sense  of  mutual  relationship  was  thus 
vividly  awakened  amonff  the  Celtic  tribes,  the 
litloA)  een-  nation  was  still  precluded  from  attaining  a  basis 
of  political  centralization,  such  as  Italy  found  in 
the  Roman  burgesses,  and  the  Hellenes  and  Germans  in  the 
Macedonian  and  Frank  kings.  The  Celtic  priesthood  and 
likewise  the  nobility — although  both  in  a  certain  sense  re- 
presented and  combined  the  nation — were  yet,  on  the  one 
band,  incapable  of  uniting  it  in  consequence  of  their  peculiar 
elass-interests,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  sufficiently  powerful 
to  allow  no  king  and  no  canton  to  accomplish  the  work  of 
union.  Attempts  at  this  work  were  not  wanting ;  they  fol- 
lowed, as  the  cantonal  constitution  suggested,  the  system 
of  hegemony.  A  powerful  canton  induced  a 
weaker  to  become  subordinate,  on  such  a  foot- 
ing that  the  leading  canton  acted  for  the  other 
IS  well  as  for  itself  in  its  external  relations  and  stipulated 
for  it  In  state-treaties,  while  the  dependent  canton  bound 
itself  to  render  military  service  and  sometimes  also  to  pay 
a  tribute.  In  this  way  a  series  of  separate  leagues  arose ; 
bat  there  was  no  leading  canton  for  all  Gaul — no  tie,  hoW' 
pver  loose,  combining  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  (iii.  204)  that  the  Ro 
mans  at  the  commencement  of  their  Transalpine 
conquests  found  in  the  north  a  Britanno-Belgio 
league  under  the  leadership  of  the  Suessiones, 
ind  In  central  and  southern  Gaul  the  confederation  of  the 
Arvemi,  with  which  latter  the  Haedui,  although  having  a 
weaker  body  of  clients,  cairied  on  a  rivalry.  In  Caesar^s 
lime  we  find  the  Belgac  in  north-eastern  Gaul  between  th< 
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Seine  and  the  Rhine  still  forming  duoh  an  association,  wkich< 
however^  apparently  no  longer  extends  to  Britp 
time  can-'       ain ;  by  their  side  there  appears,  in  the  modem 
^^"^  Normandy  and  Brittany,  the  league  of  the  Aroi 

morican  or  the  maritime  cantons:  in  central  or  proper 
Gaul  two  parties  as  formerly  contended  for  the  hegemony, 
the  one  headed  by  the  Haedui,  the  other  by  the  Sequani 
after  the  Arvemians  weakened  by  the  wars  with  Rome  had 
retired.    These  different  confederacies  subwsted 


vte^SST     independently  side  by  side;  the  leading  states 
of  central  Gaul  appear  never  to  have  extended 

their  dientship  to  the  north-east  nor,  seriously,  even  to  the 

north-west  of  Gaul. 

The  impulse  of  the  nation  towards  unity  found  doubt- 
less a  certain  gratification  in    these  cantonal 

Obaxaottr  •  ^  i  • 

of  thflM         unions ;  but  they  were  m  every  respect  unsatis- 
^'"^  factory.    The  union  was  of  the  loosest  kind, 

constantly  fluctuating  between  alliance  and  hegemony  ;  the 
representation  of  the  whole  body  in  peace  by  the  federal 
diets,  in  war  by  the  general,*  was  in  the  highest  degree 
feeble.  The  Belgian  confederacy  alone  seems  to  have  been 
bound  together  somewhat  more  firmly ;  the  national  en« 
thusiasm,  from  which  the  successful  repulse  of  the  Cimbri 
proceeded  (iii.  231),  may  have  proved  beneficial  to  it.  The 
contests  for  the  hegemony  made  a  breech  in  every  league, 
which  time  did  not  close  but  widened,  because  the  victory 
of  any  one  competitor  still  left  its  opponents  in  possession 
of  political  existence,  and  it  always  remained  open  to  them, 
even  though  they  had  submitted  to  dientship,  subsequently 
to  renew  the  struggle.  The  rivalry  among  the  more  powe^ 
ful  cantons  not  only  set  these  at  variance,  but  spread  into 
every  dependent  clan,  into  every  village,  often  indeed  into 
i  very  house,  for  each  individual  chose  his  side  according  to 
ais  personal  relations^  As  Hollas  exhausted  its  strength 
tot.  so  much  in  the  struggle  of  Athens  against  Sparta  as 

*  The  position  which  such  a  federal  general  occupied  with  referenot' 
•0  his  troops,  is  shown  by  the  aocnsation  of  Ugh  treason  raised  against 
ITereiiigetofix  (Caesar,  B,  &.,  Tii.  20). 
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in  the  internal  strife  of  the  Athenian  and  Lac^aemoniaa 
ftctions  in  every  dependent  community^  and  even  in  Atheoi 
itself  so  the  rivalry  of  the  Arvemi  and  Haedui  with  its 
repetitions  on  a  smaller  and  smallej  scale  destroyed  ths 
Celtic  people. 

The  defensive  capacity  of  the  nation  felt  the  reflex  in> 
TftiffMUs  fluenoe  of  these  political  and  social  relational 
g^fagy  The  cavalry  was  throughout  the  predominant 
arm ;  alongside  of  which  among  the  Belgae,  and 
still  more  in  the  British  islands,  the  old  national 
war-chariots  appear  in  remarkable  efficiency.  These  equallv 
numerous  and  efficient  bands  of  combatants  on  horseback 
and  in  chariots  were  formed  from  the  nobility  and  its  vas- 
sals ;  for  the  nobles  had  a  genuine  knightly  delight  in  dogs 
and  horses,  and  were  at  much  expense  to  procure  noble 
horses  of  foreign  breed.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  spirit 
and  the  mode  of  fighting  of  these  nobles  that,  when  the 
levy  was  called  out,  whoever  could  keep  his  seat  on  horse- 
"backy  even  the  grey-haired  old  man,  took  the  field,  and  that^ 
when  on  the  point  of  beginning  a  combat  with  an  enemy 
of  whom  they  made  little  account,  they  swore  man  by  man 
that  they  would  keep  aloof  from  house  and  homestead, 
unless  their  band  should  charge  at  least  twice  through  the 
enemy's  line.  Among  the  hired  warriors  the  freelance 
q>irit  prevailed  with  all  its  demoralized  and  stolid  indiffi^r* 
ence  towards  their  own  life  and  that  of  othess.  This  is 
apparent  firom  the  stories — however  anecdotic  their  colour* 
ing-'-of  the  Celtic  custom  of  tilting  by  way  of  sport  and 
now  and  then  fighting  for  life  or  death  at  a  banquet,  and  of 
the  usage  (which  prevailed  among  the  Celts,  and  outdid 
rven  the  Roman  gladiatorial  games)  of  selling  themselves 
v>  be  killed  for  a  set  sum  of  money  or  a  number  of  casks 
Jt  wine,  2nd  voluntarily  accepting  the  fatal  blow  stretched 
%  th^  shield  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  multitude. 
By  the  side  of  these  mounted  warriors  the  infantxy  fell 
into  the  background.  In  the  main  it  essentially 
resembled  the  bands  of  Celts,  with  whom  the 
Bomans  had  fought  in  Italy  and  Spain.    The  large  shield 
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was,  as  theu,  the  principal  weapon  of  defence ;  among  tlM 
offensive  arms,  on  the  other  hand,  the  long  thrusting  lanof 
now  played  the  chief  part  in  room  of  the  swordL  When 
several  cantons  waged  war  in  league,  they  naturally  en 
camped  and  fought  clan  against  clan  ;  there  is  no  trace  of 
tiieir  giving  to  the  levy  of  each  canton  military  organiza^ 
tioii  and  forming  smaller  and  more  regular  tactical  subdi 
▼isions.  A  long  train  of  wagons  still  dragged  the  bag- 
gage of  the  Celtic  army ;  instead  of  an  intrenched  camp, 
such  as  the  Romans  pitched  every  night,  the  poor  substitute 
of  a  barricade  of  waggons  still  sufficed.  In  the  case  of 
certain  cantons,  such  as  the  Nervii,  the  efficiency  of  their 
Infantry  is  noticed  as  exceptional ;  it  is  remarkable  that 
these  had  no  cavalry,  and  perhaps  were  not  even  a  Celtic 
but  an  immigrant  German  tribe.  But  in  general  the  Celtic 
infantry  of  this  period  appears  as  an  unwarlikc  and  un- 
wieldy levy  en  masse ;  most  of  all  in  the  more  southern 
provinces,  wh^re  along  with  barbarism  valour  had  also  di» 
appeared.  The  Celt,  says  Caesar,  ventures  not  to  face  the 
German  in  battle.  The  Roman  general  passed  a  censure 
still  more  severe  than  this  judgment  on  the  Celtic  infantry, 
seeing  that,  after  having  become  acquainted  with  them  in 
his  first  campaign,  he  never  again  employed  them  in  con* 
nection  with  Roman  infantry. 

If  we  survey  the  whole  condition  of  the  Celts  as  Caesar 

found  it  in  the  Transalpine  regions,  there  is  an 
BtMe  of  d»-  unmistakeable  advance  in  civilization,  as  com- 
^th«^«o    pared  with  the  stage  of  culture  at  which  the 

Celts  came  before  us  a  century  and  a  half  pre- 
viously in  the  valley  of  the  Po.  Then  the  militia,  excel- 
lent of  itd  kind,  thoroughly  preponderated  in  their  armies 
^i.  421) ;  now  the  cavalry  occupies  the  first  place.  Then 
the  Celts  dwelt  in  open  villages;  now  wel •  "con^  ructed 
walls  8urh>unded  their  towns.  The  objects  too  found  is 
the  tombs  of  Lombardy  are,  especially  as  respects  artidea 
of  copper  and  glass,  far  inferior  to  those  of  northern  GauL 
Perhaps  the  most  trustworthy  measure  of  the  increase  of 
etilture  is  the  8<mse  of  a  common  relationship  in  the  nalioii; 
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■o  little  of  it  comes  to  light  in  bhe  Celtic  battles  fought  on 
the  eoQ  of  what  is  now  Lombardy,  while  it  strikingly  ap< 
pears  in  the  struggles  Against  Caesar.  To  all  appearance 
the  Celtic  nation,  when  Caesar  encountered  it,  had  already 
reached  the  maximum  of  the  culture  allotted  to  it,  and  waa 
tvfln  now  on  the  decline.  The  ciyilization  of  the  Transat 
|nDO  Celts  in  Caesar's  time  presents,  even  for  us  whc  are 
hut  very  imperfectly  informed  regarding  it,  several  aspecti 
tiia;^  are  estimable,  and  yet  more  that  are  interesting;  in 
aome  respects  it  is  more  akin  to  the  modem  than  to  the 
Hellenic-Roman  culture,  with  its  sailing  vessels,  its  knight- 
hood, its  ecclesiastical  constitution,  above  all  with  its  at- 
tempts, however  imperfect,  to  build  the  state  not  on  the 
olty,  but  on  the  tribe  and  in  a  higher  degree  on  the  nation. 
Bat  just  because  we  here  meet  the  Celtic  nation  at  the 
culminating  point  of  its  development,  its  lesser  degree  of 
moral  endowment  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  its  lesser 
eapadty  of  culture,  comes  more  distinctly  into  view.  It 
waa  unable  to  produce  from  its  own  resources  cither  a  na^ 
tional  art  or  a  national  state ;  it  attained  at  the  utmost  a 
national  theology  and  a  peculiar  order  of  nobility.  The 
original  simple  valour  was  no  more ;  the  military  courage 
based  on  higher  morality  and  judicious  organization,  which 
eomes  in  the  train  of  increased  civilization,  had  only  made 
its  appearance  in  a  very  stunted  fonn  among  the  knights. 
Barbarism  in  the  strict  sense  was  doubtless  outlived ;  the 
tioDfaes  had  gone  by,  when  in  Gaul  the  fat  haunch  was  as- 
rigned  to  the  bravest  of  the  guests,  but  each  of  his  fellow- 
goeata  who  thought  himself  offended  thereby  was  at  liberty 
to  diallenge  the  receiver  on  that  score  to  combat,  and  when 
the  most  fiuthful  retainers  of  a  deceased  chief  were  burnt 
along  with  him.  But  human  sacrifices  still  continued,  and 
the  maxim  of  law,  that  torture  was  ihadmissible  in  the 
tmtb  of  the  frei^  man  but  allowable  in  that  of  the  free 
woman  as  well  as  of  slaves,  throws  a  far  from  agreeable 
light  on  the  position  which  the  female  sex  held  among  thu 
CUta  even  in  their  period  of  culture.  The  Celts  had  losi 
Ihe  advantages  which  specially  belong  to  the  pr  Liitivf 
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epoch  jf  nations,  but  had  not  acquired  those  which  dTil 
isation  brings  with  it  when  it  intimately  and  UiorougUy 
pervades  a  people. 

Such  was  the  internal  condition  of  the  Celtic  nation.    It 

remains  that  we  set  forth  their  external  relation! 
fcSwM^**^    with  their  neighbours,  and   describe  the  part 

which  they  sustained  at  this  moment  in  the 
mighty  rivalry  and  competitive  struggle  of  nations,  io 
which  it  is  everywhere  still  more  difficult  to  maintain  than 

to  acquire.  Along  the  Pyrenees  the  relations 
§J2^|i[^  '  of  the  peoples  had  for  long  been  i>eaceably  set- 
tled, and  the  times  had  long  gone  by  when  the 
Celts  there  pressed  hard  on,  and  to  some  extent  supplanted, 
the  Iberian,  that  is,  the  Basque,  original  population.  The 
valleys  of  the  Pyrenees  as  well  as  the  mountains  of  Beam 
and  G^scony,  and  also  the  coast-steppes  to  the  south  of  the 
Garonne,  were  at  the  time  of  Caesar  in  the  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  Aquitani,  a  great  number  of  small  tribes  of 
Iberian  descent,  coming  little  into  contact  with  each  other 
and  still  less  with  the  outer  world  ;  in  this  quarter  only  the 
mouth  of  the  Garonne  with  the  important  port  of  Burdi- 
gala  (Bordeaux)  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Celtic  tribe,  the 
Bituriges-Vivisci. 

Of  far  greater  importance  was  the  contact  of  the  Celtio 

nation  with  the  Roman  people,  and  with  the 
Romi^        Germans.     We  need  not  here  repeat — what  has 

been  related  already — how  the  Romans  in  their 
slow  advance  had  gradually  pressed  back  the  Celts,  had 
at  last  occupied  the  seaboard  between  the  Alps  and  .the 
Pyrenees,  and  had  thereby  totally  cut  them  off  from  Italy, 
Spain  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea — ^a  catastrophe  for  which 
the  way  had  already  been  prepared  centuries  before  by  the 
lonstructif  in  of  the  Hellenic  stronghold  at  the  mouth  of  the 
..  Rhone.  But  we  must  here  recall  the  fact  thai 
bSHS^^  it  was  not  merely  the  superiority  of  the  Roman 
eomie^  arms  which  pressed  hard  on  the  Celts,  but  quite 
{Jjjj^~         as  much  that  of  Roman  culture,  which  ultimately 

reaped  the  benefit  of  the  respectable  nucleus  ot 
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HeUonic  civilization  in  Gaul.  Here  too,  as  so  of^en  bap* 
poiBy  trade  and  commerce  paved  the  way  for  conquest. 
The  Celt  after  northern  fashion  was  fond  of  fiery  drinks ; 
ike  Act  that  like  the  Scythian  he  drank  the  generous  wini 
onniiDgled  and  to  intoxication,  excited  the  surprise  and  the 
disgust  of  the  temperate  southern ;  hut  the  trader  has  no 
objection  to  deal  with  such  customers.  Soon  the  wine 
trade  to  Gaul  became  a  mine  of  gold  for  the  Italian  mei^" 
chant ;  it  was  nothing  unusual  there  for  a  jar  of  wiiie  to  be 
exchanged  for  a  slave.  Other  articles  of  luxury,  such  aa 
Italian  horses,  found  advantageous  sale  in  Gaul.  There 
were  instances  even  already  of  Roman  burgesses  acquiring 
landed  property  beyond  the  Roman  frontier,  and  turning 
it  to  profit  aflcr  the  Italian  fashion ;  there  is  mention,  for 
eiample,  of  Roman  estates  in  the  canton  of  the  Segusiavi 

(near  Lyons)  as  early  as  about  673.     Beyond 

doubt  it  was  a  consequence  of  this  that,  as 
already  mentioned  (p.  270),  in  free  Gaul  itself,  e,g,  among 
the  Arvemi,  the  Roman  language  was  not  unknown  even 
before  the  conquest ;  although  this  knowledge  was  probably 
atiU  restricted  to  few,  and  even  the  leading  men  of  the  allied 
canton  of  the  Hoedui  hod  to  be  conversed  with  through 
interpreters.  Just  as  the  traffickers  in  fire-water  and  the 
squatters  led  the  way  in  the  occupation  of  North  America, 
to  these  Roman  wine-traders  and  landlords  paved  the  way 
for,  and  beckoned  onward,  the  future  conqueror  of  Gaul. 
How  vividly  this  was  felt  even  on  the  opposite  side,  is 
shown  by  the  prohibition  which  one  of  the  most  energetic 
tribes  of  Gaul,  the  canton  of  the  Nervii,  like  some  German 
peoples,  issued  against  trafficking  with  the  Romans. 

Still  more  violent  even  than  the  pressure  of  the  Romans 

from  the  Mediterranean  was  that  of  the  Ger* 
§^ff        mats  downward  from  the  Baltic  and  the  Nort  i 

Sea — a  fresh  stock  from  the  great  cradle  of  peo- 
ples in  the  East,  which  made  room  for  itself  by  the  side 
of  its  elder  brethren  with  youthful  vigour,  although  also 
with  youthful  rudeness.  Though  the  tribes  of  this  stock 
iwelling  nearest  to  the  Rhine — the  Usipetes,  Tenctei  \  Su 
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gambri,  Ubii* — had  begun  to  be  in  some  degree  ciyiHied 
and  had  at  least  ceased  voluntarily  to  change  their  abodesi 
all  accounts  yet  agree  that  farther  inland  agriculture  wai 
of  little  importance,  and  the  several  tribes  had  hardly  jec 
attained  fixed  abodes.  It  is  significant  in  this  respect  thac 
their  vestem  neighbours  at  this  time  hardly  knew  how  tc 
name  any  one  of  the  peoples  of  the  interior  of  Germany 
by  its  cantonal  name;  these  were  only  known  to  them 
under  the  general  appellations  of  the  Suebi,  that  is  the 
wandering  people  or  nomads,  and  the  Maroomanni,  that  is, 
the  border-warriors* — ^names  which  were  hardly  cantonal 
names  in  Caesar's  time,  although  they  appeared  as  such  to 
the  Romans  and  subsequently  became  in  various  oases 
names  of  cantons. 

The  most  violent  pressure  of  this  great  nation  fell  upon 

the  Celts.  The  struggles,  in  which  the  Germans 
£nkS*rtie  probably  engaged  with  the  Celts  for  the  posses- 
to^sCeita.     ®^^°  ^^  ^^®  regions  to  the  east  of  the  Rhine,  are 

wholly  withdrawn  from  our  view.  We  are  only 
able  to  perceive,  that  about  the  end  of  the  seventh  century 
of  Rome  all  the  land  as  far  as  the  Rhine  was  already  lost 
to  the  Celts ;  that  the  Boii,  who  were  probably  once  settled 
in  Bavaria  and  Bohemia  (iii.  211),  were  homeless  wander- 
ers ;  and  that  even  the  Black  Forest  formerly  possessed  by 
the  Helvetii  (iii.  21 1 ),  if  not  taken  possession  of  by  the 
German  tribes  dwelling  in  the  vicinity,  was  at  least  waste 

*  Caesar's  Suebi  were  probably  the  Chatti;  but  that  desgoation 
certainly  belonged  in  Cae&ir's  time,  and  even  much  later,  to  every  other 
German  stock  which  could  be  described  as  a  regularly  wandering  one. 
i^ocordingly  if,  as  is  not  to  be  doubted,  the  "  king  of  the  Suebi "  in 
Mela  (iii  1)  and  Pliny  {II,  iV.  u.  67,  110)  was  Ariovistus,  it  by  no 
iiieans  therefore  follows  that  Ariovistus  was  a  Chattan.  The  Marco- 
manni  cannot  be  demonstrated  as  a  distinct  people  before  Marbod ;  it 
ia  very  possible  that  the  word  up  to  that  point  indicates  nothing  but 
wh«t  it  etymologically  signifies — the  land,  or  frontier,  guard.  Whea 
Oaesar  (i  51)  mentions  Marcomanni  among  the  peoples  fighting  in  iht 
army  of  Ariovistus,  he  may  in  this  instance  have  misunderstood  a  merely 
•ppellatiie  designation,  just  as  he  has  decidedly  done  in  the  case  of  Um 
Boebi. 
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debateable  border-land,  and  was  in  all  likelihood  even  thcrii 
what  it  was  afterwards  called,  the  Helvetian  desert.  The 
barbarous  strategy  of  the  Germans — which  securec  them 
from  hostile  attacks  by  laying  waste  the  neighbourho<.)d  for 
inilea— -seems  to  have  been  applied  here  on  the  greatest 

But  the  Germans  had  not  remained  stationary  at  the 
Rhine.  The  inarch  of  the  Cimbrian  and  Teu- 
SSS^the  to^*c  host,  composed,  as  respects  its  flower,  of 
SteiS^e!'  German  tribes,  which  had  swept  with  such  force 
filly  years  before  over  Pannonia,  Gaul,  Italy, 
and  Spain,  seemed  to  have  been  nothing  but  a  grand  recon' 
naissahce.  Already  different  German  tribes  had  formed 
permanent  settlements  to  the  west  of  the  Rhine,  especially 
of  its  lower  course ;  having  intruded  as  conquerors,  these 
settlers  continued  to  demand  hostages  and  to  levy  annual 
tribute  from  the  Gallic  inhabitants  iu  their  ueiglibourhood, 
as  if  from  subjects.  Among  these  German  tribes  were  the 
Aduatuci,  who  from  a  fragment  of  the  Cimbrian  horde  (ill. 
881)  had  grown  into  a  considerable  canton,  and  a  number 
of  other  tribes  afterwards  comprehended  under  the  name 
of  the  Tungri  on  the  Maas  in  the  region  of  Liege ;  even 
the  TVeveri  (about  Treves)  and  the  Nervii  (in  liainault), 
tiro  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  peoples  of  this  re- 
gion, are  directly  designated  by  respectable  authorities  as 
Germans.  The  complete  credibility  of  these  accounts  must 
certainly  remain  doubtful,  since,  as  Tacitus  remarks  in  refer- 
ence to  the  two  peoples  last  mentioned,  it  was  subsequently, 
St  least  in  these  regions,  reckoned  an  honour  to  be  descended 
of  German  blood  and  not  to  belong  to  the  little-esteemed 
Celtic  nation;  yet  the  population  in  the  region  cf  the 
Bciiflldt,  Maas,  and  Moselle  seems  certainly  to  have  be* 
eome,  in  one  way  or  another,  largely  mingled  with  6er> 
man  elements,  or  at  any  rate  to  have  come  under  German 
influences.  The  German  settlements  themselves  were  per* 
haps  small ;  they  were  not  unimportant,  for  amidst  tlie 
chaotic  obscurity,  through  which  we  see  the  stream  of  peo^ 
pies  oa  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  ebbing  and  flcwi)  f 
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about  this  period,  we  can  well  perceive  that  larger  Gernin 
hordes  were  preparing  to  cross  the  Rhine  in  the  track  ol 
these  advanced  posts.  Threatened  ol  two  sides  by  foreigl 
domination  and  torn  by  internal  dissension,  it  was  scaroelj 
to  be  expected  that  the  unhappy  Celtic  nation  would  nov 
rally  and  save  itself  by  its  own  vigour.  Dismemberment 
and  decay  in  virtue  of  dismemberment,  had  hitherto  beet 
its  history  ;  how  should  a  nation,  which  could  name  no  day 
like  those  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  of  Aricia  and  the 
Raudine  field — ^a  nation  which,  even  in  its  time  of  vigour, 
had  made  no  attempt  to  destroy  Massilia  by  a  united  effort 
-—now  when  evening  had  come,  defend  itself  against  so 
formidable  foes  ? 

The  less  the  Celts,  lefl  to  themselves,  were  a  match  for 
„  the  Germans,  the  more  reason  had  the  Romans 

The  Bomftn  ^ 

poUcywith  carefully  to  watch  over  the  complications  in 
the  German  whlch  the  two  nations  might  be  involved.  Al- 
°"*  though  the  movements  thence  arising  had  not 
up  to  the  present  time  directly  affected  them,  they  and 
their  most  important  interests  were  yet  concerned  in  the 
issue  of  those  movements.  As  may  readily  be  conoeived, 
the  internal  condition  of  the  Celtic  nation  had  become 
speedily  and  permanently  mixed  up  with  its  outward  re^ 
lations.  As  in  Greece  the  Lacedaemonian  party  combined 
with  Persia  against  the  Athenians,  so  the  Romans  from 
their  first  appearance  beyond  the  Alps  had  found  a  support 
against  the  Arverni,  who  were  then  the  ruling  power  among 
the  southern  Celts,  in  their  rivals  for  the  hegemony,  the 
Haedui ;  and  with  the  aid  of  these  new  ''  brothers  of  the 
Roman  nation  "  they  had  not  merely  reduced  to  subjeotiou 
the  Allobroges  and  a  great  portion  of  the  indirect  territory 
Lrf  the  Arverni,  but  had  also,  in  the  Gaul  that  remained 
free,  occasioned  by  their  influence  the  transference  of  the 
hegemony  from  the  Arverni  to  these  Haedui.  But  while 
the  Greeks  were  threatened  with  danger  to  their  nationality 
only  from  one  side,  the  fJelts  found  themselves  hard  pressed 
simultaneously  by  two  national  foes;  and  it  was  natural 
that  they  should  seek  from  the  one  protection  against  tli9 
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other,  and  that,  if  the  one  Celtic  party  attach  ed  it.scir  t* 
the  Romaas,  their  opponents  should  on  the  coi  trary  foriQ 
allianoe  with  the  Germans.  This  course  was  most  nature 
for  the  Belgae,  who  were  brought  by  neighbourhood  and 
OMiiifold  intermixture  into  closer  relation  to  the  Germans 
wlio  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  moreover,  with  their  less- 
developed  culture,  probably  felt  themselves  at  least  ai 
much  akin  to  the  Suebian  of  alien  race  as  to  their  culti* 
▼ated  Allobrogian  or  Helvetic  countryman.  But  the  south- 
OTn  Celts  also,  among  whom  now,  as  already  mentioned, 
the  considerable  canton  of  the  Sequani  (about  Besan^on) 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  party  hostile  to  the  Romans,  had 
every  reason  at  this  very  time  to  call  in  the  Germans 
•gainst  the  Romans  who  immediately  threatened  them  ; 
the  remiss  government  of  the  senate  and  the  signs  of  the 
revolution  preparing  in  Ptome,  which  had  not  remained 
unknown  to  the  Celts,  made  this  very  moment  seem  suit- 
able for  ridding  themselves  of  the  Roman  influence  and 
priDiarily  for  humbling  the  Roman  clients,  the  Haedui.  A 
rupture  had  taken  place  between  the  two  cantons  respecting 
the  tolls  on  the  Suone,  which  separated  the  territory  of  the 
Haedui  from  that  of  the  Sequani,  and  about  the 
year  683  the  German  prince  Ariovistus  with 
■ome  15,000  armed  men  had  crossed  the  Rhine  as  condot^ 
tiere  of  the  Sequani. 

The  war  was  prolonged  for  some  years  with  varying 
success ;  on  the  whole  the  results  were  unff^ 
wtiMmidp  vourable  to  the  Haedui.  Their  leader  Epore* 
'  dorix  at  length  called  out  their  whole  clients, 
and  marched  forth  with  an  enormous  superiority  of  force 
Igainat  the  Germans ;  but  these  obstinately  refused  battle, 
lad  kept  themselves  under  cover  of  morasses  and  forests. 
It  was  not  till  the  clans,  weary  of  waiting,  began  to  break 
np  and  disperse,  that  the  Germans  appeared  in  the  open 
field,  and  then  Ariovistus  compelled  a  battle  at  Admngeto- 
Driga,  in  which  the  flower  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Ilacdui 
irore  left  on  the  field.  The  Haedui,  forced  by  this  dcfe&f 
}»  conclude  peace  on  the  terms  which  the  victor  proposed 
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were  obliged  to  renounce  the  hegemony,  and  to  oontenl 
with  their  whole  adherents  to  become  clients  of  the  Se^ 
quani ;  they  hod  to  bind  themselves  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Soquani  or  rather  to  Ariovistus,  and  to  furnish  the  children 
of  their  principal  nobles  as  hostages ;  and  lastly  they  had 
to  swear  that  they  would  never  demand  back  these  hoetagei 
nor  invoke  the  intervention  of  the  Romans. 

Tliis  peace  was  concluded  apparently  about  693.*  Hon- 
our and  advantage  enjoined  the  Romans  to  come 
laMUoaof  forward  in  opposition  to  it;  the  noble  Haeduan 
ttaRomaiu.  j)jyjtjacu8,  the  head  of  the  Roman  party  in  his 
clan,  and  for  that  reason  now  banished  by  his  countrymen, 
went  in  person  to  Rome  to  solicit  their  intervention^  A 
still  more  serious  warning  was  the  insurrection  of  the  Al 
lobroges  in  698  (p.  260) — the  neighbours  of  the 
Sequani — which  was  beyond  doubt  connected 
with  these  events.  In  reality  orders  were  issued  to  the 
Gallic  governors  to  assist  the  Ilaedui ;  they  talked  of  send 
ing  consuls  and  consular  armies  over  the  Alps;  but  tht 
senate,  to  whose  decision  these  affairs  primarily  fell,  ai 
length  here  also  crowned  great  words  with  little  deeds. 
The  insurrection  of  the  Al  lobroges  was  suppressed  by  arms, 
but  nothing  was  done  for  the  Ilaedui ;  on  the  contrary, 

Ariovistus  was  even  enrolled  in  695  in  the  list 
w 

of  kings  friendly  with  the  Romans.f 

The  German  warlike  prince  naturally  took  this  as  a 

renunciation  by  the  Romans  of  the  Celtic  land 

ofaOerman     which  they  had  not  occupied;  he  accordingly 

SSl**°        took  up  his  abode   there,  and  began  to  estal^ 

*  Tho  arrival  of  Ariovistus  in  Gaul  has  been  placed,  according  to 

Caesar,  i.  86,  in  683,  and  the  battle  of  Admagetobriga  (ftii 

Buch  was  the  name  of  the  place  now  usually,  in  acoordanot 

.  with  a  false  inecription,  called  Mogetobriga)  according  (• 

Caesar  i.  85  and  Cicero  Ad.  ^^.  L  19  in  698. 


f  That  we  maj  not  deem  this  course  of  things  incredible,  or 
impute  to  it  deeper  motives  tlmn  political  ignorance  and  laziness,  Wf 
■hall  do  well  to  realize  the  frivolous  tone  in  which  a  distinguished  Mii> 
ator  like  Cicero  expresses  himself  in  bis  correspondence  respecting  thcM 
Important  Tranailpine  affiiirs 
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iish  a  German  principality  on  Gallic  soil.  It  was  his  in* 
feeotion  that  the  numerous  bands  which  he  had  brought 
with  him,  and  tlie  still  more  numerous  bands  that  after* 
wmrd^  followed  at  his  call  from  home— it  was  reckoned  that 
up  to  696  some  120,000  Germans  had  crossed 
the  Rhine— this  whole  mighty  immigration  of 
the  German  nation,  which  poured  through  the  cnce  opened 
aluioes  like  a  stream  over  the  beautiful  West,  should  be- 
come  settled  there  and  form  a  basis  on  which  he  might 
baild  hia  dominion  over  Gaul.  The  extent  of  the  German 
settlements  which  he  called  into  existence  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  cannot  be  determined ;  beyond  doubt  it  was 
great)  and  his  projects  were  far  greater  still.  The  Celts 
were  treated  by  him  as  a  wholly  subjugated  nation,  and  no 
distinction  was  made  between  the  several  cantons.  Even 
the  Sequani,  as  whose  hired  commander-in-chief  he  had 
eroesed  the  Rhino,  were  obliged,  as  if  they  were  vanquished 
enemies,  to  cede  to  him  for  his  people  a  third  of  their  ter« 
ritory — probably  upper  Alsaco  afterwards  inhabited  by  the 
Triboci — where  Ariovistus  permanently  settled  with  his  fol- 
lowers ;  nay,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  a  second  third 
was  afterwards  demanded  of  them  for  the  Ifarudt^  who 
arrived  subsequently.  Ariovistus  seemed  as  if  he  wished 
to  take  up  in  Gaul  the  part  of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and 
to  play  Uie  master  over  the  Cehs  who  were  friendly  to 
the  Germans  no  less  than  over  those  who  adhered  to  the 
Romans. 

The  appearance  of  the  energetic  German  prince  in  so 

dangerous  proximity,  which  could  not  but  in 

'•■^.       itself  excite  the  most  serious  apprehension  in 

the  Romans,  appeared  still  more  threatening, 

inasmuch  as  it  stood  by  no  means  alone.     I'he 

CJaipeieB  and  Tene^eri  settled  on  the   right  bank  of  ths 

Blune,  weary  of  the  incessant  devastation  (.>f  their  terri* 

tcry  by  the  overbearing  Suebian  tribes,  had,  the  y^^ar  be* 

i(?re  Caesar  arrived  in  Gaul  (695),  set  out  from 

their   previous  abodes    to   seek    others  at  the 

•euth  of  the  Rhine.     They  had  already  taken  a  vay  from 
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the  Menapii  there  the  portion  of  their  territory  situated  oo 
the  right  bank,  and  it  might  be  foreseen  that  they  would 
make  the  attempt  to  establish  themselves  also  on  the  left. 
Suebian  b^nds,  moreover,  assembled  between  Cologne  and 
Mayence,  and  threatened  to  appear  as  uninvited  guests  in 
tbe  opposite  Celtic  canton  of  the  TreverL  Lastly,  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  most  easterly  clan  of  the  Celts,  the  warlike 
and  numerous  Helvetii,  was  visited  with  growing  frequency 
by  the  Germans,  so  that  the  Helvetii,  who  perhaps  even 
apart  from  this  were  suHering  from  over-population  through 
the  reflux  of  their  settlers  from  the  territory  which  they 
had  lost  to  the  north  of  the  Rhine,  and  besides  were  liable 
to  be  completely  isolated  from  their  kinsmen  by  the  settle- 
ment of  Ariovistus  in  the  territory  of  the  Sequani,  con- 
ceived the  desperate  resolution  of  voluntarily  evacuating 

the  territory  hitherto  in  tkeir  possession  to  the 
tton?tor  the  Germans,  and  acquiring  larger  and  more  fertile 
SvaSMTof  abodes  to  the  west  of  the  Jura,  along  with,  if 
theiiiterior      possible,  the  hegemony  in  the  interior  of  Graul 

— a  plan  which  some  of  their  districts  had  al- 
ready formed  and  attempted  to  execute  during  the  Cimbrian 
invasion  (iii.  221).  The  Rauraci  whose  territory  (Basle 
and  southern  Alsace)  was  similarly  threatened,  the  remains 
of  the  Boii  who  had  already  at  an  earlier  period  been  com- 
pelled by  the  Germans  to  forsake  their  homes  and  were 
now  unsettled  wanderers,  and  other  smaller  tribes,  made 

common  cause  with  the  Helvetii.     As  early  as 

693  their  flying  parties  came  over  the  Jura  and 
even  as  far  as  the  Roman  province ;  their  departure  itself 
could  not  be  much  longer  delayed  ;  inevitably  German  set- 
tlors would  then  advance  into  the  important  region  between 
the  lakes  of  Constance  and  Geneva  forsaken  by  its  defend- 
ers. FroD.  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
the  German  tribes  were  in  motion ;  the  whole  line  of  the 
Rhine  was  threatened  by  them  ;  it  was  a  moment  like  that 
when  the  Alaraanni  and  the  Franks  threw  themselves  on 
the  falling  empire  of  the  Caesars ;  and  even  now  therv 
leeme^l  o:i  the  eve  of  being  carried  into  eflTect  against  th* 
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Celts  that  verj  movement  which  was  successful  Ave  hun- 
dred years  afterwards  against  the  Romans. 

Under  these  oircumstanoes  the  new  governor  Gaius 
Caesar  arrived  in  the  spring  of  696  in  Nar- 
T^pwiT  p-Ti       bonese  Gaul^  which  had  been  added  by  decree 
J^^  of  the  senate  to  his  original  province  embracing 

CSsalpine  Gaul  along  with  Istria  and  Dalmatiu. 
His  oflice.  which  was  committed  to  him  first  for  five  years 
(to  the  end  of  700),  then  in  699  for  five  more 
gt  **■  (to  the  end  of  705),  gave  him  the  right  to  nomi- 

nate ten  lieutenants  of  propraetorian  rank,  and 
(at  least  according  to  his  own  interpretation)  to  fill  up  his 
legions,  or  even  to  form  new  ones  at  his  discretion  out  of 
the  burgess-population — who  were  especially  numerous  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul— of  the  territory  under  his  sway. 
The  army,  which  he  received  in  the  two  prov- 
inces, consisted,  as  regards  infantry  of  the  line, 
of  four  legions  trained  and  inured   to  war,  the  seventh, 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  or  at  the  utmost  24,000  men,  to 
which  fell  to  be  added,  as  usual,  the  contingent  of  the  sub- 
jects.   The  cavalry  and  light-armed  troops,  moreover,  were 
represented  by  horsemen  from  Spain,  and  by  Numidian, 
Cretan,  and  Balearic  archers  and  slingers.    The  staff  of 
Gaesar — ^the  ilite  of  the  democracy  of  the  capital— con- 
tained, along  with  not  a  few  useless  young  men  of  rank, 
some  able  officers,  such  as  Publius  Crassus  the  younger  son 
of  the  old  political  ally  of  Caesar,  and  Titus  Labienus,  who 
followed  the  chief  of  the  democracy  as  a  faithful  adjutant 
from  the  Forum  to  the  battle-field.    Caesar  had  not  re- 
oeiTed  definite  instrucUons ;  to  one  who  was  discerning  and 
eourageous  these  were  implied  in  the  circumstances  with 
which  he  had  to  deal.     The  negligence  of  the  senate  had  to 
lie  retrieved,  and  first  of  all  the  stream  of  German  inva- 
sion had  to  be  checked. 

Just  at  this  time  the   Helvetic   invasion,   which   was 
closely  interwoven  with  the  German  and  had 
JJSSJJSl    ^^^  ^^  preparation  for  years,  began.     That 
they  might  not  make  a  grant  of  their  aban 
You  IV.— 13 
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doned  huts  to  the  Grermans  and  might  render  their  owd 
return  impossible,  the  Helvetii  had  burnt  their  towns  and 
villages ;    and   their  long   trains  of  waggons,  laden  with 
women,  children,  and   the  best  part  of  their  moveabloiy 
arrived  from  all  sides  at  the  Leman  lake  near  Genava 
(Geneva),  where  they  and  their  comrades  had  fixed  their 
rendezvous  for  the  28th  of  March  *  of  this  jear.     Accord 
ing  to  their  own  reckoning  the  whole  body  consisteJ  of 
368,000  persons,  of  whom  about  a  fourth  part  were  able  tc 
bear  arms.     As  the  mountain-chain  of  the  Jura,  stretching 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Rhone,  almost  completely  closed  in 
the  Helvetic  country  on  the  west,  and  its  narrow  defiles 
were  as  ill  adapted  for  the  passage  of  such  a  caravan  as 
they  were  well  adapted  for  defence,  the  leaders  had  resolved 
to  go  round  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  to  open  up  for 
themselves  a  way  to  the  west  at  the  point  where  the  Rhone 
has  broken  through  the  mountain-chain  between  the  south- 
western and  highest  part  of  the  Jura  and  the  Savoy  moun- 
tains, near  the  modern  Fort  de  I'Ecluse.     But  on  the  right 
bank  here  the  rocks  and  precipices  come  so  dose  to  the 
river  that  there  remained  only  a  narrow  path  which  could 
easily  be  blocked  up,  and  the  Sequani,  to  whom  this  bank 
belonged,  could  with  ease  intercept  the  route  of  the  Hel 
vetii.    They  preferred  therefore  to  pass  over,  above  the 
point  where  the  Rhone  breaks  through,  to  the  lefl  Allo- 
brogian  bank,  with  the  view  of  regaining  the  right  bank 
farther  down  the  stream  where  the  Rhone  enters  the  plain, 
and  then  marching  on   towards  the  level  west  of  Gaul, 
where  the  fertile  canton  of  the  Santones  (Saintonge,  the 
valley  of  the  Charente)  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  was  selected 
by  the  wanderers  for  their  new  abode.     This  march  led, 
where  it  touched  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Rhone,  through  Ro 
man  territory  ;  and  Caesar,  otherwise  not  disposed  to  acqui 
esce  in  the  establishment  of  the  Helvetii  in  western  Gaul, 

*  According  to  the  uncorrected  calendar.  According  to  the  cur 
rent  rectification,  which  however  here  by  no  means  rests  on  suffidentlf 
tmstwortby  dau,  this  daj  corresponds  to  the  16th  of  April  of  thf 
Joliaii  calendar. 
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was  firmlv  resolved  not  to  permit  their  passage.  But  of 
his  four  legions  three  were  stationed  far  off  at  Aquileia , 
although  he  called  out  in  'haste  the  militia  of  the  Transal- 
pine province,  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  with  so  small  a 
force  to  hinder  Uie  innumerable  Celtic  host  from  crossing 
the  Rhone,  between  its  exit  from  the  Leman  lake  at  Geneva 
and  the  point  of  its  breaking  through  the  mountains,  ove; 
a  distance  of  more  than  fourteen  miles.  Caesar,  however, 
by  negotiations  with  the  Helvetii,  who  would  gladly  have 
efiected  by  peaceable  means  the  crossing  of  the  river  ani^ 
the  march  through  the  Allobrogian  territory,  gained  a  re- 
spite of  fifleen  days,  which  was  employed  in  breaking  down 
the  bridge  over  the  Rhone  at  Genava,  and  barring  the  south- 
ern bank  of  the  Rhone  against  the  enemy  by  an  entrench- 
ment nearly  nineteen  miles  long :  it  was  the  first  applici^ 
Hon  of  the  system — afterwards  carried  out  on  so  immense 
a  scale  by  the  Romans— of  guarding  the  frontier  of  the 
empire  in  a  military  point  of  view  by  a  chain  of  forts  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  ramparts  and  ditches.  The  at- 
tempts of  the  Helvetii  to  gain  the  other  bank  at  different 
places  in  boats  or  by  means  of  fords  were  successfully  frus- 
trated by  the  Romans  in  these  lines,  and  the  Helvetii  were 
eompelled  to  desist  from  the  passage  of  the  Rhone. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  party  in  Gaul  hostile  to  the 

Romans,  which  hoped  to  obtain  a  powerful  ro- 
vSumm  inforcement  in  the  Helvetii,  more  especially  the 
qSSl^  Haeduan  Dumnorix  brothe?  of  Divitiacus,  and 

at  the  head  of  the  national  party  in  his  canton 

aa  the  latter  was  at  the  head  of  the  Romans,  procured  for 

ihem  a  passage  through  the  passes  of  the  Jura  and  the  ter- 

Titory  of  the  Sequani.     The  Romans  had  no  legal  title  to 

foi  bid  this ;  but  other  and  higher  interests  were  at  stake 

tbi  them  in  the  Helvetic  expedition  than  the  question  of  the 

formal  integrity  of  the  Roman  territory — interests  which 

90old  only  be  defended,  if  Caesar,  instead  of  confining  him« 

aelf^  as  all  the  governors  of  the  senate  and  even  Marius  (iil 

Ml)  had  done,  to  the  modest  task  of  watching  the  frontier, 

ihould  cToas  what  had  hitherto  been  tho  frontier  at  the  hea^ 
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of  a  considerable  army.  Caesar  was  general  not  of  the 
senate,  but  of  the  state ;  he  showed  no  hesitation.  He  bad 
immediately  proceeded  from  Genava  in  person  to  Italy,  and 
with  characteristic  speed  brought  up  the  three  legions  can* 
toned  there  as  well  as  two  newly  formed  legions  of  r& 
cruits. 

These  troops  he  united  with  the  corps  stationed  at  G» 
nava,  and  crossed  the  Rhone  with  his  whole 
fetleSwai.  forc©.  His  uikexpected  appearance  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Haedui  naturally  at  once  restored 
the  Roman  party  there  to  power,  which  was  not  unimpor* 
tant  as  regarded  supplies.  Tie  found  the  Ilelvetii  employed 
in  crossing  the  Saone,  and  moving  from  the  territory  of 
the  Sequani  into  that  of  the  Haedui ;  those  of  them  that 
were  still  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saone,  especially  the 
corps  of  the  Tigorini,  were  caught  and  destroyed  by  the 
Romans  rapidly  advancing.  The  bulk  of  the  expedition, 
however,  had  already  passed  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river ; 
Caesar  followed  them  and  effected  the  passage,  which  the 
imwicldy  host  of  the  Helvetii  had  not  been  able  to  aooom-< 
plish  in  twenty  days,  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  Helvetii, 
prevented  by  this  passage  of  the  river  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  army  from  continuing  their  march  westward,  turned 
in  a  northerly  direction,  doubtless  under  the  supposition 
that  Caesar  would  not  venture  to  follow  them  far  into  the 
interior  of  Gaul,  and  with  the  intention,  if  he  should  desist 
from  following  them,  of  turning  again  toward  their  proper 
destination.  For  fifteen  days  the  Roman  army  marched 
behind  that  of  the  enemy  at  a  distance  of  about  four  miles, 
dinging  to  its  rear,  and  hoping  for  an  advantageous  op- 
portunity of  assailing  the  Helvetian  host  under  conditions 
fiiYOurable  to  victory,  and  destroying  it.  But  this  moment 
aame  not :  unwieldy  as  was  the  march  of  the  Helvetic 
enravan,  the  leiiders  knew  how  to  guard  against  a  surprise^ 
tud  appeared  to  be  copiously  provided  with  supplies  aa 
well  as  most  accurately  informed  through  their  spies  of 
-^very  event  in  the  Roman  camp.  On  the  other  hard  th« 
f^omans  began  to  sufler  from  want  of  necessaries,  oepe 
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• 
i^iallj  when  the  Helvetil  removed  from  the  Saone  and  the 
means  of  riyer-transport  oeased.  The  non-arfival  of  the 
supplies  promised  by  the  Haedui,  from  which  this  embar- 
rassment primarily  arose,  excited  the  more  suspicion^  as 
both  armies  were  still  moving  about  in  their  territory* 
Moreover  the  considerable  Roman  oavaliy,  numbering  al* 
most  4yOOO  horse,  proved  utterly  untrustworthy— ^H^hich 
doubtless  admitted  of  explanation,  for  they  consisted  almost 
wholly  of  Celtic  horsemen,  especially  of  the  mounted  re- 
tainers of  the  Haedui,  under  the  command  of  Dumnorix 
the  well-known  enemy  of  the  Romans,  and  Caesar  himself 
had  taken  them  still  more  as  hostages  than  as  soldiers. 
There  was  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  defeat  which  they 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  far  weaker  Helvetian  cavalry 
was  occasioned  by  themselves,  and  that  the  enemy  was  in* 
formed  by  them  of  all  occurrences  in  the  Roman  camp. 
The  position  of  Caesar  grew  critical ;  it  was  becoming  dis* 
agreeably  evident,  how  much  the  Celtic  patriot  party  could 
eflbd  even  with  the  Haedui  in  spite  of  their  official  alliance 
with  Rome,  and  of  the  distinctive  interests  of  this  canton 
inclining  it  towards  the  Romans ;  what  was  to  be  the  issue 
if  they  ventured  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  country  full  of 
excitement  and  removed  daily  farther  from  their  means 
of  communication  ?  The  armies  were  just  marching  past 
Bibraote  (Autun),  the  capital  of  the  Haedui,  at  a  mediate 
distance ;  Caesar  resolved  to  seize  this  important  pla  #e  by 
force  before  he  continued  his  march  into  the  interior  ,  and 
it  is  Yery  possible,  that  he  intended  to  desist  altogether 
from  farther  pursuit  and  to  establish  himself  in  BiUtu^te. 
But  when  he  ceased  from  the  pursuit  and  turned  ift-jninsl 
Bibracte,  the  Helvetii  thought  that  the  Romans  wer^  mak- 
mg  preparations  for  flight,  and  now  attacked  in  their  i  im. 
Caesar  desired  nothing  better.  The  two  armies  posted 
themselves  on  two  parallel  chains  of  hil^s;  the 
pff^rff  Celts  began  the  engagement,  broke  the  Roman 
cavalry  which  advanced  into  the  plain,  and  ran 
onward  against  the  Roman  legions  posted  on  the  «ilope  of 
the  hill,  but  were  there  obliged  to  give  way  before  CaesatV 
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veterans.  When  the  Romans  thereupon,  following  up  their 
advantage,  descended  in  thetr  turn  to  the  plain,  the  Celt! 
again  advanced  against  them,  and  a  reserved  Celtio  corps 
took  tbem  at  the  same  time  in  flank,  like  reserve  of  the 
Roman  attacking  column  was  pushed  forward  against  the 
latter ;  it  forced  it  away  from  the  main  body  upon  the  bag 
gage  and  the  barricade  of  waggons,  where  it  was  destroyed. 
The  bulk  of  the  'Helvetic  host  was  at  length  brought  to 
grive  way,  and  compelled  to  beat  a  retreat  in  an  easterly 
direction — the  opposite  of  that  towards  which  their  expe- 
dition led  them.  This  day  had  frustrated  the  scheme  of 
the  Helvetii  to  establish  for  themselves  new  settlements  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  handed  them  over  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  victor ;  but  it  had  been  a  hot  day  also  for  the  con- 
querors. Caesar,  who  had  reason  for  not  altogether  trust- 
ing his  staff  of  officers,  had  at  the  very  outset  sent  away 
all  the  officers'  horses,  so  as  to  make  the  necessity  of  hold- 
ing their  ground  thoroughly  clear  to  his  troops ;  in  fact  the 
battle,  had  the  Romans  lost  it,  would  have  probably  occa- 
sioned the  annihilation  of  the  Roman  army.  The  Roman 
troops  were  too  much  exhausted  to  pursue  the  conquered 
with  vigour ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  proclamation  of 
Caesar  that  he  would  treat  all  who  should  support  the  Hel- 
vetii as  like  the  Helvetii  themselves  enemies  of  the  Romans, 
all  support  was  refused  to  the  beaten  army  whithersoever  it 
went — ^in  the  first  instance,  in  the  canton  of  the  Lingones 
(about  Langres) — ^and,  deprived  of  all  supplies  and  of  their 
baggage  and  burdened  by  the  mass  of  camp-followers  in- 
capable of  fighting,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  Roman  general. 

The  lot  of  the  vanquished  was  a  comparatively  mild 
one.    The  Haedui  were  directed  to  concede  set* 
HI  B«iit  i^*6k    tlements  in  their  territory  to  the  homeless  Boii ; 
origin^         and  this  settlement  of  the  oonquered  foe  in  the 
Abodw.  midst  of  the  most  powerful  Celtic  cantons  ren- 

dered almost  the  services  of  a  Roman  colony.  The  su^ 
rivors  of  the  Helvetii  atid  Rauraci,  something  more  thai 
a  third  of  the  men  that  had  marched  forth,  were  naturally 
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sent  back  to  their  former  territory,  to  defend,  under  Roroan 
lupremacy,  the  frontier  along  the  upper  Rhine  against  tht 
Germans.  Only  the  south-western  point  of  the  Helvetia 
canton  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Romans,  and  there 
subsequently,  on  the  charming  shores  of  the  Leman  htkoi 
Ihe  old  Celtic  town  Noviodunum  (now  Nyon)  was  con- 
certed into  a  Roman  frontier-fortress,  the  ''Julian  oquea> 
trian  colony."  * 

Thus  the  threatening  invasion  of  the  Germans  on  the 
upper  Rhine  was  obviated,  and,  at  the  same 
J^iJ^I^I^  time,  the  party  hostile  to  the  Romans  among 
the  Celts  was  humbled.  On  the  middle  Rhine 
also,  where  the  Germans  had  already  crossed  years  ago, 
and  where  the  power  of  Ariovistus  which  vied  with  that 
of  Rome  in  Graul  was  daily  spreading,  there  was  need  of 
similar  action,  and  the  occasion  for  a  rupture  was  easily 
found.  In  comparison  with  the  yoke  threatened 
or  already  imposed  on  them  by  Ariovistus,  the 
Roman  supremacy  probably  now  appeared  to 
the  greater  pait  of  the  Celts  in  this  quarter  the  lesser  evil ; 
the  minority,  who  retained  their  hatred  of  the  Romans, 
had  at  least  to  keep  silence.  A  diet  of  the  Celtic  tribes 
of  central  Gaul,  held  under  Roman  influence,  requested  the 
Koman  general  in  name  of  the  Celtic  nation  for  aid  against 
the  Germans.  Caesar  consented.  At  his  suggestion  the 
Haedui  stopped  the  payment  of  the  tribute  stipulated  to 
be  paid  to  Ariovistus,  and  demanded  back  the  hostages  fur^ 
nished ;  and  when  Ariovistus  on  account  of  this  breach  of 
treaty  attacked  the  clients  of  Rome,  Caesar  took  occasion 
thereby  to  enter  into  direct  n^otiation  with  him  and  spe* 
dally  to  demand,  in  addition  to  the  return  of  the  hostages 
and  a  promise  to  keep  peace  with  the  Haedui,  that  Ario 
vistas  should  bind  himself  to  allure  no  more  Germans  over 

*  JtMa  JSquestriif  where  the  last  surname  is  to  be  taken  as  in  othei 
mIoiUos  of  Caesar  the  sumames  of  uxtanorumy  deeimanorumy  &o.  It 
was  Celtic  or  German  horsemen  of  Caesar,  who,  of  coarse  with  the  be- 
stowal of  tbo  Roman  or,  at  any  rate,  Latin  franchise  received  lan^ 
dkUBMnts  tlicre. 
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tiie  Rhine.  The  German  general  replied  to  the  Roman  ia 
the  full  consciousness  of  equal  power  and  equal  right,  tiiat 
northern  Gaul  had  become  subject  to  him  by  right  of  war 
aft  fairly  as  southern  Gaul  to  the  Romans ;  and  that,  as  hi 
did  not  hinder  the  Romans  from  taking  tribute  from  tha 
Aliobroges,  so  they  should  not  prevent  him  from  taxing 
his  subjects.  In  later  secret  overtures  it  appeared  that  tha 
prince  was  well  aware  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Romans; 
he  mentioned  the  invitations  which  had  been  addressed  to 
him  from  Rome  to  put  Caesar  out  of  the  way,  and  offered, 
if  Caesar  would  leave  to  him  northern  Gaul,  to  assist  him 
in  turn  to  obtain  the  sovereignty  of  Italy.  As  the  quarrels 
of  the  Celtic  nation  had  opened  up  an  entrance  for  him  into 
Gaul,  he  seemed  to  expect  the  consolidation  of  his  rule 
there  from  the  quarrels  of  the  Italian  nation.  For  centu« 
ries  no  such  language  of  power  completely  on  a  footing  of 
equality  and  bluntly  and  carelessly  expressing  its  independ- 
ence had  been  held  in  presence  of  the  Romans,  as  was  now 
heard  from  the  king  of  the  German  host ;  he  summarily 
refused  to  come,  when  the  Roman  general  suggested  that 
he  should  appear  personally  before  him  according  to  the 
usual  practice  with  client-princes. 

It  was  the  more  necessary  not  to  delay  ;  Caesar  imme- 
diately set  out  against  Ariovistus.  A  panic 
^£255^  seized  his  troops,  especially  his  officers,  when 
they  were  to  measure  their  strength  with  the 
flower  of  the  German  troops  that  for  fourteen  years  had 
not  come  under  shelter  of  a  roof:  it  seemed  as  if  the  deep 
decay  of  Roman  moral  and  military  discipline  would  show 
itself  and  provoke  desertion  and  mutiny  even  in  Caesar's 
camp.  But  the  general,  while  declaring  that  in  case  of 
need  he  would  march  with  the  tenth  legion  alone  againal 
the  enemy,  knew  not  merely  how  to  influence  these  by 
such  an  appea.  to  honour,  but  also  how  to  bind  the  other 
regiments  to  their  eagles  by  warlike  emulation,  and  to  in 
apire  the  troops  with  something  of  his  own  energy.  With 
out  leaving  them  time  for  reflection,  he  led  them  onward 
in  rapid  marches,  and  fortunately  anticipated  Ariovistiia  ia 
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tiie  occupation  of  Vesontio  (Besan9on),  the  capital  of  thi 
BequanL  A  personal  conference  between  the  two  gonerala 
which  took  place  at  the  request  of  Ariovistus,  seemed  ai 
if  solely  meant  to  cover  an  attempt  against  the  person  of 
Gaesar ;  arms  alone  could  decide  between  the  two  opprofr 
sora  of  Gaul.  The  war  came  temporarily  to  a  stand.  In 
iower  Alsace  somewhere  in  the  region  of  Miihlhausen,  firi 
miles  from  the  Rhine,*  the  two  armies  lay  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  till  Ariovistus  with  his  very  sup& 
rior  foroe  succeeded  in  marching  past  the  Roman  camp, 
placing  himself  in  its  rear,  and  cutting  off  the  Romans 
from  their  base  and  .their  supplies.  Gaesar  attempted  to 
free  himself  from  his  painful  situation  by  a  battle;  but 
Ariovistus  did  not  accept  it.  Nothing  renxained  for  tha 
Roman  general  but,  in  spite  of  his  inferior  strength,  to 
imitate  the  movement  of  the  Germans,  and  to  recover  his 
communications  by  making  two  legions  march  past  the 
enemy  and  take  up  a  position  beyond  the  camp  of  the  Ger- 

*  Odler  (Castart  gall.  Krieg^  p.  46,  &a)  thinks  that  he  has  fouul 
the  field  of  battle  at  Oeniay  not  £ir  from  Mohlhaasen,  which,  on  the 
whole,  agrees  with  Xapoleon's  (PtieU^  p.  86)  phunng  of  the  battle-field 
in  the  district  of  Belfort.  This  hypothesis,  although  not  certain,  suits 
the  ciicamstances  of  the  case ;  for  the  fact  that  Gaesar  required  seven 
days'  inarch  for  the  short  space  from  Be8an9on  to  that  point,  is  ex- 
plained by  his  own  remark  (L  41)  that  he  had  taken  a  circuit  of  fifty 
flules  to  avoid  the  mountain  paths ;  and  the  whole  description  of  the 
pursuit  continued  as  far  is  the  Rhine,  and  evidently  not  lasting  for 
•ereral  days  but  ending  on  the  very  day  of  the  battle,  decide8--^he 
authority  of  tradition  being  equally  balanced— in  favour  of  the  view 
that  the  battle  was  fought  five,  not  fifty,  miles  from  the  Rhine.  The 
proposal  of  Rustow  {SinUiiung  xu  Caesars  Comm.  p.  117)  to  transfer 
the  field  of  battle  to  the  upper  Saar  rests  on  a  misunderstanding.  The 
com  expected  from  the  Sequani,  Leuci,  Lingonea  was  not  to  come  to 
tfao  Roman  army  in  the  couree  of  their  man^  against  Ariovistus,  but 
lo  be  delivered  at  Besan^on  before  their  departure,  and  taken  by  the 
tioops  along  with  them ;  as  is  clearly  apparent  from  the  fiuii  that  Caesar, 
while  pointhig  his  troops  to  those  supplies,  comforts  them  at  the  same 
lime  with  the  hope  of  com  to  be  brought  in  on  the  route.  From  Be- 
ian^on  Gaesar  commanded  the  region  of  Langres  and  Epinal,  and,  at 
DMy  be  well  conceived,  preferred  to  levy  his  requisitions  there  mther 
IhsD  in  the  exhausted  districts  from  which  he  came. 

Vol.  IV.— 13* 
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mans,  while  four  legions  remained  in  ihe  former  oamf 
Ariovistus,  when  he  saw  the  Romans  divided,  attempted 
an  assault  on  their  lesser  camp ;  but  the  Romans  repulsed 

it.     Under  the  impression  made  by  Uiia  suo> 

oess,  the  whole  Roman  army  was  led  on  to  tho 
attack ;  and  the  Germans  also  placed  themselyes  in  battle 
array,  in  a  long  line,  each  tribe  for  itself,  the  oars  of  the 
arir.}'  with  the  baggage  and  women  being  placed  behind 
them  to  render  flight  more  difficult.  The  right  wing  of 
trhe  Romans,  led  by  Caesar  himself,  threw  itself  rapidly  on 
the  enemy,  and  drove  them  before  it ;  the  right  wing  of 
the  Germans  was  in  like  manner  successful.  The  balance 
still  stood  equal ;  but  the  tactics  of  the  reserve,  which  had 
decided  so  many  other  conflicts  with  barbarians,  decided 
the  conflict  with  the  Grermans  also  in  favour  of  the  Romans ; 
their  third  line,  which  Publius  Crassus  seasonably  sent  to 
render  help,  restored  the  battle  on  the  left  wing  and  tberoi 
by  decided  the  victory.  The  pursuit  was  continued  to  the 
.  Rhine ;  only  a  few,  including  the  king,  succeeded 

in  escaping  to  the  other  bank  (690). 
Thus  brilliantly  the  Roman  rule  announced  its  advent 

to  the  mighty  stream,  which  the  Italian  soldiers 
tiemenu  on  here  saw  for  the  first  time ;  by  a  single  fortU' 
bi^kofthe  nate  battle  the  line  of  the  Rhine  was  won.  The 
^**^®*  fate  of  the  German  settlements  on  the  lefl  bank 

of  the  Rhine  lay  in  the  hands  of  Caesar ;  the  victor  could 
destroy  them,  but  he  did  not  do  so.  The  neighbouring 
Celtic  cantons — the  Sequani,  Leuci,  Mediomatrici — ^were 
neither  capable  of  self-defence  nor  trustworthy ;  the  trans- 
planted Germans  promised  to  become  not  merely  braver 
guardians  of  the  frontier  but  also  better  subjects  of  Rome, 
for  their  nationality  severed  them  from  the  Celts,  and  their 
own  interest  in  the  preservation  of  their  newly-won  settle* 
ments  severed  them  from  their  countrymen  across  the 
Rhine,  so  that  in  their  isolated  position  they  could  not 
avoid  adhering  to  the  central  power.  Caesar  here,  as  every- 
where,  preferred  conquered  foes  to  doubtful  friends;  he 
left  the  Germans  settled  by  Ariovistus  along  the  Icfl  bank 
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of  the  Rhine — the  TribDci  about  Strassburg,  the  Ncmetot 
abont  Spires,  the  Vangiones  about  Worms— in  possession 
of  their  new  abodes,  and  entrusted  them  with  the  guarding 
of  the  Rhine-frontier  against  their  countrymen.* 

The  Suebi,  who  threatened  the  territory  of  the  Trever! 
0D  the  middle  Rhine,  on  receiving  news  of  the  defeat  of 
Ariovistus,  again  retreated  into  the  interior  of  Germany ; 
on  which  occasion  they  sustained  considerable  loss  by  the 
way  at  the  hands  of  the  adjoining  tribes. 

The  consequences  of  this  one  campaign  were  immense ; 
they  were  felt  for  many  centuries  after.  The 
[^J^^^^f  Rhine  had  become  the  boundary  of  the  Roman 
empire  against  the  Germans.  In  Gaul,  which 
was  no  longer  able  to  govern  itself,  the  Romans  had  hither- 
to ruled  on  the  south  coast,  while  lately  the  Germans  had 
attempted  to  establish  themselves  farther  up.  The  recent 
events  had  decided  that  Gaul  was  to  succumb  not  merely 
in  part  but  wholly  to  the  Roman  supremacy,  and  that  the 
natural  boundary  presented  by  the  mighty  river  was  also 
to  become  the  political  boundary.  The  senate  in  its  better 
times  had  not  rested,  till  the  dominion  of  Rome  had  reached 
the  natural  bounds  of  Italy — the  Alps  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean— and  its  adjacent  islands.  The  enlarged  empire 
also  needed  a  similar  military  rounding  off;  but  the  pres- 
ent government  left  the  matter  to  accident,  and  the  object 
of  its  highest  care  was,  not  that  the  frontiers  might  be  de- 
fended, but  that  they  should  not  need  to  be  defended  quite 
immediately  by  itself.  People  felt  that  now  another  spirit 
and  another  arm  had  begun  to  guide  the  destinies  of  Rome. 

*  This  seems  the  simplest  bypothesifi  regarding  thu  9rigin  of  tbeM 
fiermanic  settlements.  That  Ariovistus  settled  those  peoples  on  the 
Biiddle  Rhine  is  probable,  because  they  fight  in  his  army  {Caef,  i.  51) 
■ad  do  not  appear  earlier ;  that  Caesar  left  them  in  possession  of  their 
■ettlements  Is  probable,  because  he  in  presence  of  ArioTistus  declared 
oimself  ready  to  tolerate  the  Germans  already  settled  in  Gaul  (Cae$,  i 
ta,  43),  and  beca'ise  we  find  them  afterwards  m  these  abodes.  Oaesai 
does  not  mention  the  directions  given  after  the  battle  concerning  thest 
Germanic  settlements,  because  he  keeps  silence  on  principle  regardinf 
ill  the  organic  arrangen^eiit^  made  by  him  in  GauL 
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The  foandations  of  the  faturo  edifice  were  laid ;  but  in 
order  to  finiah  the  building  and  completely  to 
•r%Sf^^°  secure  the  recognition  of  the  Roman  rule  by 
the  Gauls,  and  that  of  the  Rhine-frontier  by'  the 
Germans,  very  much  still  remained  to  he  done.  All  cen- 
tral Gaul  indeed  from  the  Roman  frontier  as  fiur  ap  aa 
Chartres  and  Treyes  submitted  without  objection  to  the 
new  regent ;  and  on  the  upper  and  middle  Rhine  also  no 
attack  was  for  the  present  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Gep< 
mans.  But  the  northern  provinces — as  well  as  the  Are- 
moricaii  cantons  in  Brittany  and  Normandy  as  the  more 
powerful  confederation  of  the  Belgae — were  not  affected 
by  the  blows  directed  against  central  Ganl,  and  found  no 
occasion  to  submit  to  the  conqueror  of  Ariovistus,  More* 
over,  as  was  already  remarked^  very  close  relations  sub- 
sisted between  the  Belgae  and  the  Germans  over  the  Rhine, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  also  Germanic  tribes  were 
making  ready  to  cross  the  stream.  In  conse- 
ditfo^**^^  quenoe  of  this  Caesar  set  out  with  his  army, 
now  increased  to  eight  legions,  in  the  spring  of 
697  ag^ist  the  Belgio  cantons.  Mindful  of  the 
brave  and  successful  resistance  which  fifty  years  before  they 
had  conjointly  presented  to  the  Cimbri  on  the  borders  oi 
their  country  (iii.  230),  and  stimulated  by  the  patriots  who 
had  fled  to  them  in  numbers  from  central  Gaul,  the  confed- 
eracy of  the  Belgae  sent  th^r  whole  first  levy — 300,000 
armed  men  under  the  leadership  of  Galba  the  king  of  Uie 
Suessiones — to  their  southern  frontier  to  receive  Caesar 
there.  A  single  canton  alone,  that  of  the  powerful  Remi 
(about  Rheims)  discerned  in  this  invasion  of  the  foreigners 
an  opportunity  to  shake  off  the  rule  which  their  neighbours 
the  Suessiones  exercised  over  them,  and  prepared  to  take 
up  in  the  north  the  part  which  the  Hacdui  had  played  in 
central  Gaul.  The  Roman  and  the  Belgic  armies  arrived 
In  their  territory  almost  at  the  same  time. 

Caesar  did  not  venture  to  give  battle  to  the  brave  ene- 
^^^y^  on  '"y  '^*  times  as  strong ;  to  the  north  of  the 
iheASn«,       Aisne,   not   far    from    the   modern   Pontavert 
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between  Bheims  and  Laon,  be  pitdied  his  csiap  on  t 
plateau  rendered  almojit  unauailable  on  all  aides  partly 
bj  the  river  and  by  morasses,  partly  by  fosses  and  r» 
doubts,  and  contented  himself  with  thwarting  by  defei^ 
sive  measures  the  attempts  of  the  Belgaa  to  cross  the 
Aisne  and  thereby  to  cut  him  off  from  his  communications. 
When  he  counted  on  the  likelihood  that  the  coalition  would 
speedily  collapse  under  its  own  weight,  he  had  reckoned 
rightly.  King  Gralba  was  an  honest  man,  held  in  universal 
respect ;  but  he  was  not  equal  to  the  management  of  an 
vmy  of  800,000  men  on  hostile  soil.  No  progress  was 
made,  and  provisions  began  to  fiul ;  disoonteut  sad  dissen- 
sion began  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  camp  of  the 
ccxkfederatea.  The  Bellovaci  in  particular,  equal  to  the  Sues- 
siones  in  power,  and  already  dissatisfied  that  the  supreme 
conunand  of  the  confederate  army  had  not  fallen  to  them, 
could  no  longer  be  detained  after  news  had  arrived  that  the 
Haedui  as  allies  of  the  Romans  were  making  preparations 
to  enter  the  BellovaciQ  territory.  They  determined  to 
break  up  and  go  home ;  though  lor  honour's  sake  all  the 
cantons  at  the  same  time  bound  themselves  to  hasten  with 
their  united  strength  to  the  help  of  the  one  first  attacked, 
the  miserable  dispersion  of  the  confederacy  was  but  miBer> 
ably  palliated  by  such  impracticable  stipulations.  It  was 
a  catastrophe  vividly  reminding  us  of  that  which  occurred 
almost  on  the  same  spot  in  17d3 ;  and,  just  as  with  the 
campaign  in  Champagne,  the  defeat  was  all  the  more  severe 
that  it  took  place  without  a  battle.  The  bad  leadership  of 
the  retreating  army  allowed  the  Roman  general  to  pursue 
it  as  if  it  were  beaten,  and  to  destroy  a  portion  of  the  con" 
tingents  that  had  remained  to  the  last  But  the 
ofUi«veii>  consequences  of  the  victory  were  not  ocnfmed 
crnouk  u.  ^  j^^  ^^  Caesar  advanced  into  Uie  western 
cantons  of  the  Belgae,  one  after  another  gave  themselves 
up  as  'lost  almost  without  resistance ;  the  powerful  Sues- 
siones  (about  Soit»jns),  as  well  as  their  rivals,  the  Bello- 
raci  (about  Beauvais)  and  the  Ambiani  (about  Amiens). 
rhe  towns  opened  their  gates  when  they  saw  the  strange 
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besieging  machines,  the  towers  rolling  up  to  their  walls* 
those  who  would  not  submit  to  the  foreign  masters  sought 
a  refuge  beyond  the  sea  in  Britain. 

But  in  the  eastern  cantons  the  national  feeling  was 

more  energetically  roused.     The  Viromandui 

wiui  Hie         (about  Arras),  the  Atrebates  (about  St.  Quen- 

VtrriL  ^.j^j^  ^^  German  Adaatuci  (about  Namur),  but 

abore  all  the  Nervii  (in  Hainault)  with  thdr  considerable 
body  of  clients,  little  inferior  in  number  to  the  Suessiones 
and  Bellovaciy  &r  superior  to  them  in  valour  and  vigorous 
patriotic  spirit,  concluded  a  second  and  closer  league,  and 
assembled  their  forces  on  the  upper  Sambre.  Celtic  spies 
informed  them  most  accurately  of  the  movemients  of  the 
Roman  army;  their  own  local  knowledge,  and  the  high 
hedges  which  were  formed  everywhere  in  these  districts  to 
obstruct  the  bands  of  mounted  depredators  who  often  vis- 
ited them,  allowed  the  allies  to  conceal  their  own  operations 
for  the  most  part  from  the  view  of  the  Romans.  When 
these  arrived  on  the  Sambre  not  far  from  Bavay,  and  the 
legions  were  occupied  in  pitching  their  camp  on  the  crest 
of  the  left  bank,  while  the  cavalry  and  light  infantry  were 
exploring  the  opposite  heights,  the  latter  were  all  at  once 
assailed  by  the  whole  mass  of  the  enemy's  forces  and  driven 
down  the  hill  into  the  river.  In  a  moment  the  enemy  had 
crossed  this  also,  and  stormed  the  heights  of  the  left  bank 
with  a  determination  that  braved  death.  Scarcely  was 
Ihere  time  left  for  the  entrenching  legionaries  to  exchange 
^e  mattock  for  the  sword ;  the  soldiers,  many  without 
helmets,  had  to  fight  just  as  they  stood,  without  line  of 
battle,  without  plan,  without  propier  command  ;  for,  owing 
to  the  suddenness  of  the  attack  and  the  intersection  of  the 
grt^uhd  b}  tall  hedges,  the  several  divisions  had  wholly  lost 
theii  communications.  Instead  of  a  battle  there  arose  a 
nuniber  of  unconnected  conflicts.  Labienus  with  the  left 
wing  overthrew  the  Atrebates  and  pursued  them  even 
across  the  river.  The  Roman  central  division  forced  the 
Viromandui  down  the  declivity.  But  the  right  wing,  where 
the  general  himself  was  present,  was  outflanked  by  the  far 
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more  numerous  Nervii  the  more  easily,  as  the  central  di 
▼bion  carried  away  by  its  own  success  had  evacuated  th« 
ground  alongside  of  it,  and  even  the  halAready  camp  wai 
occupied  by  the  Nervii ;  the  two  legions,  each  separately 
rolled  together  into  a  dense  mass  and  assailed  in  front  and 
ya  both  flanks,  deprived  of  most  of  their  officers  and  their 
tes^i  soldiers,  appeared  on  the  point  of  being  broken  and 
out  to  pieces.  The  Roman  camp-followers  and  the  allied 
troops  were  already  deeing  in  all  directions ;  of  the  Celtic 
cavalry  whole  divisions,  like  the  contingent  of  the  Treveri, 
galloped  off  at  full  speed,  that  from  the  battle-field  itself 
they  might  announce  at  home  the  welcome  news  of  the  de- 
feat which  had  been  sustained.  Everything  was  at  stake. 
The  general  himself  seized  his  shield  and  fought  among 
the  foremost ;  his  example,  his  call  even  now  inspiring  en- 
thumasm,  induced  the  wavering  ranks  to  rally.  They  had 
already  in  some  measure  extricated  themselves  and  had  at 
least  restored  the  connection  between  the  two  legions  of 
this  wing,  when  help  arrived— ^partly  down  from  the  crest 
of  the  bank,  where  in  the  interval  the  Roman  rearguard 
with  the  baggage  had  appeared,  partly  from  the  other  bank 
of  the  river,  where  Labienus  had  meanwhile  penetrated  to 
tiie  enemy^s  camp  and  taken  possession  of  it,  and  now,  per- 
ceiving at  length  the  danger  that  menaced  the  right  wing, 
despatched  the  victorious  tenth  legion  to  the  aid  of  his  gen- 
eral. The  Nervii,  separated  from  their  confederates  and 
simultaneously  assailed  on  all  sides,  n<  w  showed,  when 
fcrtane  turned,  the  same  heroic  courage  as  when  they  be- 
lieved themselves  victors ;  still  over  the  pile  of  corpses  of 
Iheir  fallen  comrades  they  fought  to  the  last  man.  Accord* 
lag  to  their  own  statement,  of  their  six  hundred  senators 
•nl}  diree  survived  this  day. 

After  this  annihilating  defeat  the  Nervii,  Atrebates,  and 
Viromandui  were  obliged  doubtless  to  recognize 
the  Roman  supremacy.  The  Aduatuci,  who  ar- 
rived too  late  to  take  part  in  the  fight  on  the 
Sambre,  attempted  still  to  hold  their  ground  in  the  strong- 
ist  of  their  towns  (on  the  mount  Falhizc  near  the  Maat 
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not  far  from  Buy),  but  they  too  soon  submitted,  A  noo 
tumal  attack  on  the  Roman  camp  in  front  of  the  towi^ 
which  they  ventured  after  the  surrender,  miscarried ;  and 
the  perfidy  was  avenged  by  the  Romans  with  fearful  se* 
verity. 

The  clients  of  the  Aduatud,  consisting  of  the  Ebu^ 
rones  between  the  Maas  and  Rhine  and  other  small  ad« 
joining  tribes,  were  declared  independent  by  the  Romansg 
while  the  Aduatuci  taken  prisoners  were  sold  under  ths 
hammer  en  tnaase  for  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  treasury. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  fate  which  had  befitUen  the  Cimbri  still 
pursued  even  this  last  Cimbrian  fragment.  Caesar  coi^ 
tented  himself  with  imposing  on  the  other  subject  tribes 
a  general  disarmament  and  furnishing  of  hostages.  The 
Remi  became  naturally  the  leading  canton  in  Belgic,  like 
the  Haedui  in  central  Gaul ;  even  in  the  latter  several  clans 
at  enmity  with  the  Haedui  preferred  to'  rank  among  the 
clients  of  the  Remi.  Only  the  remote  maritime  cantons 
of  the  Morini  (Artois)  and  the  Menapii  (Flanders  and  Bra^ 
bant),  and  the  country  between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Rhine 
inhabited  in  great  part  by  Germans,  remained  still  for  the 
present  exempt  from  Roman  invasion  and  in  possession  ot 
their  hereditary  freedom. 

The  turn  of  the  Aremorican  cantons  came.     In  the 
autumn  of  697  Publius  Crassus  was  sent  thither 
BzpeditioBf    with  a  Roman  corps ;  he  induced  the  Veneti^ 
SS^me^      who  as  masters  of  the  ports  of  the  modem 
euitoniL         Morbihan  and  of  a  respectable  fleet  occupied  the 
first  place  among  all  the  Celtic  cantons  in  navigation  and 
commerce — and  generally  the  coast^districts  between  the 
Loire  and  Seine,  to  submit  to  the  Romans  and  give  them 
hostages.     But  they  soon  repented.     When  in  the  follow- 
ing winter  (697-8)   Roman   officers  came  to 
these  legions  to  levy-  requisitions  of  grain  there, 
they  were  detained  by  the  Veneti  as  counter-hostages.    The 
azample  thus  set  was  quickly  followed  not  only  by  ths 
Aremorican  cantons,  but  also  by  the  maritime  cantons  of 
Uie  Belgae  tliat  still  remained  free ;  where,  as  in  some  can 
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tons  of  Normandy,  the  ooronion  council  refused  to  join  the 
insurrection,  the  multitude  put  them  to  death  and  attached 

itself  with  redoubled  zeal  to  the  national  cause. 
Jj*****        The  whole  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Loire 

to  that  of  the  Rhine  rose  against  Rome ;  the 
«noiit  resolute  patiiots  from  all  the  Celtic  cantons  hastened 
fijlther  to  co-operate  in  the  great  work  of  liberation  ;  they 
alr^ody  calculated  on  the  rising  of  the  whole  Belgic  com* 
Meracy,  on  aid  from  Britain,  on  the  arrival  of  Germans 
from  beyond  the  Rhine. 

Oaesar  sent  Labienus  with  all  the  cavalry  to  the  Rhine, 
with  a  view  to  hold  in  check  the  agitation  in  the  Belgio 
province,  and  in  case  of  need  to  prevent  the  Germans  from 
oroesing  the  river ;  another  of  his  lieutenants,  Quintus  Titu- 
rins  Sabinus,  went  with  three  legions  to  Normandy,  where 
the  main  body  of  the  insurgents  assembled.  But  the  pow- 
erful and  intelligent  Veneti  were  the  true  centre  of  the  in- 
■arrection ;  the  chief  attack  by  land  and  sea  was  directed 
against  them.  Caesar's  lieutenant,  Decimus  Brutus,  brought 
up  the  fleet  formed  partly  of  the  ships  of  the  subject  Celtic 
cantons,  partly  of  a  number  of  Roman  galleys  hastily  built 
on  the  Loire  and  manned  with  rowers  from  the  Narbonese 
province ;  Caesar  himself  advanced  with  the  flower  of  h.\s 
iafiuitry  into  the  territory  of  the  Veneti.  But  these  weis 
}aepared  beforehand,  and  had  with  equal  skill  and  resolu 
tion  availed  themselves  of  the  favourable  circumstancei 
iriuch  the  nature  of  the  ground  in  Brittany  and  the  posses* 
•ion  of  a  considerable  naval  power  presented.  The  coun- 
try was  much  intersected  and  poorly  furnished  with  grain, 
Ae  towns  were  situated  for  the  most  part  on  clifls  and 
tongues  of  land,  and  were  accessible  from  the  mainland 
only  by  shoals  which  it  was  difficult  to  cress ;  the  provi- 
ikn  of  supplies  and  the  conducting  of  sieges  were  equally 
iiflkiilt  for  the  army  attacking  by  land,  while  the  Celts  by 
means  of  their  vessels  could  furnish  the  towns  easily  with 
eierything  needful,  and  in  the  event  of  the  worst  could  ac^ 
eemplish  their  evacuation.  The  legions  expended  their 
Mme  and  strength  in  the  sieges  of  the  Venetian  \owns,  onlj 
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to  see  the  substantial  fruits  of  victory  ultimately  carried  o0 
in  the  vessels  of  the  enemy. 

Aooordingly  when  the  Roman  fleet,  long  detained  by 
storms  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  arrived  at 
tie  between     length  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  it  was  led  to 
■ad  the  ^     dedde  the  struggle  by  a  naval  battle.     Tho 
"•^  Celts,  conscious  of  their  superiority  on  this  ele- 

ment, brought  forth  their  fleet  against  that  of  the  Roniana 
commanded  by  Brutus.  Not  only  did  it  number  220  sail, 
far  more  than  the  Romans  had  been  able  to  bring  up,  bttft 
their  high-built  strong  sailing-vessels  with  flat  lx>ttom8  were 
also  far  better  adapted  for  the  high-running  waves  of  tha 
Atlantic  Ocean  than  the  low,  lightly-built  oared  galleys  of 
the  Romans  with  their  sharp  keels.  Neither  the  missiles 
nor  the  boarding-bridges  of  the  Romans  could  reach  the 
high  deck  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  and  the  iron  beaks  re- 
coiled powerless  from  the  strong  oaken  planks.  But  the 
Roman  mariners  cut  the  ropes,  by  which  the  yards  were 
fastened  to  the  masts,  by  means  of  sickles  fastened  to  long 
poles ;  the  yards  and  sails  fell  down,  and,  as  they  did  not 
know  how  to  repair  the  damage  speedily,  the  ship  was  thus 
rendered  a  wreck  just  as  it  is  at  the  present  day  by  the 
falling  of  the  masts,  and  the  Roman  boats  easily  succeeded 
by  a  joint  attack  in  mastering  the  maimed  vessel  of  the 
enemy.  When  the  Gauls  perceived  this  manoeuvre,  they 
attempted  to  move  from  the  coast  on  which  they  had  taken 
up  tbe  combat  with  the  Romans,  and  to  gain  the  high  seas, 
whither  the  Roman  galleys  could  not  follow  them ;  but 
unhappily  for  them  there  suddenly  set  in  a  dead  calm,  and 
the  immense  fleet,  towards  the  equipment  of  which  the 
maritime  cantons  had  applied  all  their  energies,  was  almost 
wholly  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  Thus  was  this  naval 
battle— -so  far  as  historical  knowledge  reaches,  the  earliest 
fought  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean — just  like  the  engagement  at 
Mylae  two  hundred  years  before  (ii.  52),  notwithstanding 
the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  decided  in  flavour  of 
the  Romans  by  a  lucky  invention  suggested  by  necessity. 
Tho  consequence  of  the  victory  achieved  by  Brutus  was 
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tho  surrender  of  the  Veneti  and  of  all  Brit 


n.        tany.    More  with  a  view  to  impress  the  '>!]ti€ 


nation,  after  so  manifold  evidences  of  ieni- 
enoj  towards  the  vanquished,  by  an  example  oi  fear- 
ful severity  now  against  those  whose  resistance  had  been 
obstinate^  than  with  the  view  of  punishing  the  breach  of 
treaty  and  the  arrest  of  the  Roman  officers,  Caesar  caused 
the  whole  common  council  to  be  executed  and  the  people 
of  the  Venetian  canton  to  the  last  man  to  be  sold  into 
slavery.  By  this  dreadful  fate,  as  well  as  by  their  intclli- 
gence  and  their  patriotism,  the  Veneti  have  more  than  any 
other  Celtic  clan  acquired  a  title  to  the  sympathy  of  pos- 
toity. 

Sabinus  meanwhile  opposed  to  the  levy  of  the  coast- 
states  assembled  on  the  Channel  the  same  tactics  by  which 
Gsesar  had  in  the  previous  year  conquered  the  Belgic  gen- 
eral levy  on  the  Aisne ;  he  stood  on  the  defensive  till  im- 
patience and  want  invaded  the  ranlcs  of  the  enemy,  and 
tiien  managed  by  deceiving  them  as  to  the  temper  and 
strength  of  his  troops,  and  above  all  by  means  of  their 
own  impatience,  to  allure  them  to  an  imprudent  assault 
Qpoo  the  Roman  camp,  in  which  they  were  defeated; 
whereupon  the  militia  dispersed  and  the  country  as  far  as 
the  Seine  submitted. 

The  Morini  and  Menapii  alone  persevered  in  withhold- 
ing their  recognition  of  the  Roman  supremacy. 

Urt^cT  To  compel  them  to  this,  Caesar  appeared  on 
■■*  their  borders ;  but,  rendered  wiser  by  the  ex- 
periences of  their  countrymen,  they  avoided  ac- 
cepting battle  on  the  borders  of  their  land,  and  retired  into 
the  forests  which  then  stretched  almost  without  interrup- 
^on  firom  the  Ardennes  towards  the  German  Ocean.  The 
Romans  attempted  to  make  a  road  through  the  forest  with 
the  axe,  ranging  the  felled  trees  on  each  side  as  a  barricade 
•gainst  the  encmy^s  attacks ;  but  even  Caesar,  daring  as  he 
was,  found  it  advisable  afler  some  days  of  most  laborious 
Bunrohing,  especially  as  it  was  verging  towards  winter,  to 
order  a  retreat^  although  but  a  small  portion  of  the  Morini 
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had  submitted  and  the  more  powerful  Menapii  had  Dot  been 

reached  at  all.     In  the  following  year  (099), 

while  Caesar  himself  was  employed  in  Britain, 

the  greater  part  of  the  army  was  sent  afresh  against  theat 

tribes ;  but  this  expedition  also  remained  in  the  main  ud 

successful.     Nevertheless  the  result  of  the  last  campaigns 

was  the  almost  complete  reduction  of  Gaul  under  the  drv 

minion  of  the  Romans.     While  central  Gaul  had  submit 

ted  to  it  without  resistance,  during  the  campaign 

of  697  the  Belgic,  and  during  that  of  the  follow- 

ing  year  the  maritime,  cantons  had  been  compelled  by  force 

of  arms  to  acknowledge  the  Roman  rule.     The  lofty  hopes, 

with  which  the  Celtic  patriots  had  begim  the  last  campaign, 

had  nowhere  been  fulfilled.     Neither  Germans  nor  Britonii 

had  come  to  their  aid ;  and  in  Belgia  the  presence  of  La- 

bienus  had  sufficed  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  the  conflicti 

of  the  previous  year. 

While  Caesar  was  thus  forming  the  Roman  domain  in 
the  West  by  force  of  arms  into  a  compact  whola, 
SSat'of^"       he  did  not  neglect  to  open  up  for  the  newly-oon- 
t^niwith*"     quered  country — which  was  destined  in  fact  to 
v^aia  ^  ^*'®     fill  up  the  widc  gap  in  that  domain  between  Italy 
and  Spain — communications  both  with  the  Ital 
ian  home  and  with  the  Spanish  provinces.     The  communi* 
cation  between  Gaul  and  Italy  had  certainly  been  materially 
facilitated  by  the  military  road  laid  out  by  Pompeius  in 
077  over  Mont  Genevre  (p.  41)  ;  but  since  the 
whole  of  Gaul  had  been  subdued  by  the  Ro- 
mans, there  was  need  of  a  route  crossing  the  ridge  of  the 
Alps  from  the  valley  of  the  Po,  not  in  a  westerly  but  iu  a 
northerly  direction,  and  furnishing  a  shorter  communication 
between  Italy  and  central  Gaul.     The  way  which  leads  over 
the  great  St.  Bernard  into  the  Valais  and  along  the  lake  of 
Geneva  had  long  served  the  merchant  for  this  purpose ;  to 
get  this  road  into  his  power,  Caesar  as  early  as  the  autumn 
of  697  caused  Octodurum  (Martigny)  to  be  oo^ 
cupied  by  Servius  Galba,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Valais  to  be  reduced  to  subjection — a  result  which  wasi 
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of'  course,  merely  postponed,  not  prevented,  by  the  brave 
resietauoe  of  these  mountain-peoples. 

To  gain  communication  with  Spain,  moreover,  Publius 
Crassus  was  sent  in  the  following  year  (698) 
■Bd  vttk  to  Aquitania  with  instructions  to  conr.pel  the 
^**°'  Iberian  tribes  dwelling  there   to  acknowledge 

tlie  Roman  rule.  The  task  was  not  without  difficulty ;  the 
Iberians  were  united  more  compactly  than  the  Celts  and 
knew  better  than  these  how  to  learn  from  their  enemies. 
The  tribes  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  especially  the  valiant 
Gantabri,  sent  a  contingent  to  their  threatened  countrymen  , 
with  this  there  came  experienced  officers  trained  under  the 
leadership  of  Sertorius  in  the  Roman  fashion,  who  intro- 
duced as  far  as  possible  the  principles  of  the  Roman  art  of 
war,  and  especially  of  encampment,  among  the  Aquitanian 
levy  already  respectable  from  its  numbers  and  its  valour. 
But  the  excellent  officer  who  led  the  Romans  knew  how  to 
surmount  all  difficulties,  and  after  some  hardly  contested 
but  successful  battles  he  induced  the  peoples  from  the  Ga« 
ronne  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Pyrenees  to  submit  to  the  new 
master. 

One  of  the  objects  which  Caesar  had  proposed  to  him* 

self — the  subjugation  of  Gaul — had  been  in  sub- 

2JjJ|JiJ*2e     stance,  with  exceptions  scarcely  worth  mention- 

J^J-  ing,  attained  so  far  as  it  could  be  attained  at  all 

tytiMMKr-     by  the  sword.     But  the  other  half  of  the  work 

mans. 

undertaken  by  Caesar  was  still  &r  from  being 
satis£ictorily  accomplished,  and  the  Germans  had  by  no 
means  as  yet  been  everywhere  compelled  to  recognize  the 

Rhine  as  their  limit.     Even  now  in  the  winter 

of  698-699  a  fresh  crossing  of  the  boundary 
kid  taken  plac«  on  the  lower  course  of  the  river,  whither 

the  Romans  had  not  yet  penetrated.  The  Ger* 
Mi«8  And  man  tribes  of  the  Usipetes  and  Tencteri  whose 
TenekerL  attempts  to  cross  the  Rhine  in  the  territory  of 
the  Menapii  have  been  already  mentioned  (p.  287),  had  at 
length,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  their  opponents  by  a  feigned 
retreat,  crossed  in  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  Menapii— 


^n 
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rcB       tions  beyond  the  river.     The  Germans  at  the 
?tt«     stage  of  culture  which  they  had  then   reached, 
had  as  yet  no  national  union ;  in  political  dls* 
uization  they — though  from  other  causes — fell  nothing 
I  of  the  Celts.     The  Ubii  (on  the  Sieg  and  Lahn),  the 
I  civilized  among  the  German  tribes,  had  recently  been 
9  subject  and  tributary  by  a  powerful  Suebian  canton 
of  the  interior,  and  had  as  early  as  697  through 
their  envoys  entreated  Caesar  to  free  them  like 
Sftula  from  the  Suebian  rule.     It  was  not  Caesar's  de- 
seriously  to  respond  to  this  suggestion,  which  would 
involved  him  in  endless  enterprises ;  but  it  seemed 
sable,  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  appearance  of  the 
nanic  arms  on  the  south  of  the  Rhine,  at  least  to  show 
Roman  arms  beyond  it.     The  protectio  i  which  the 
ive  Usipetes  and  Tencteri  had  found  amon^  the  Sugam* 
ifibrded  a  suitable  occasion.     In  the  region,  apparently 
'een  Coblentz  and  Andemach,  Caesar  erected  a  bridge 
ilea  over  the  Rhine  and  led  his  legions  across  from  the 
^erian  to  the  Ubian  territory.     Some  smaller  cantons 
I  in  their  submission  ;  but  the  Sugambri,  against  whom 
expedition  was  primarily  directed,  withdrew,  on   the 
oach  of  the  Roman  army,  with  those  under  their  pro- 
on  into  the  interior.     In  liice  manner  the  powerful  Sue- 
canton  which  oppressed  the  Ubii — probably  the  same 
ih  subsequently  appears  under  the  name  of  the  Chatti 
used  the  districts  immediately  adjoining  the  Ubian  ter« 
y  to  be  evacuated  and  the  non-combatant  portion  of  the 
»le  to  be  placed  in  safety,  while  all  the  men  capable  of 
I  were  directed  to  assemble  at  the  centre  of  the  canton. 
Roman  general  had  neither  occasion  nor   desire  to 
pt  this  challenge ;    his  object — partly  to  reconnoitre. 
\j  to  produce  an  impressive  effect  if  possible  upon  the 
nans,  or  at  least  on  the  Celts  and  his  countrymen  at 
e,  by  an  expedition  over  the  Rhine — was  substantially 
ned ;  after  remaining  eighteen  days  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine  he  again  arrived  in  Gaul  and  brok« 
down  th)  Rhine  bridge  behind  him  (090). 
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There    emained  the  insular  Celts.     From  the  close  oon* 

nection  between  them  and  the  Celts  of  the  ooii> 
^ritaO^     tiiient,  especially  the  maritime  cantons,  it  may 

readily  be  conceived  that  they  had  at  least 
eympathized  with  the  national  resistance;  and  if  they  did 
cot  grant  armed  assistance  to  the  patriots,  they  gave  at 
any  rate  an  honourable  asylum  in  their  sea-proteoted  isle 
to  every  one  who  was  no  longer  safe  in  his  native  land, 
lliis  certainly  involved  a  danger,  if  not  for  the  present^  at 
any  rate  for  the  future;  it  seemed  judicious — if  not  to 
undertake  the  conquest  of  the  island  itself — at  any  rate  to 
conduct  there  also  defensive  operations  by  offensive  means^ 
and  to  show  the  islanders  by  a  landing  on  the  coast  that 
the  arm  of  the  Romans  reached  even  across  the  C%annd« 
The  first  Roman  oQicer  who  entered  Brittany,  Publius  Craa- 

8US,  had  already  (697)  crossed  from  thence  to 
*'•  the  "  tin-islands "  at  the   south-west  point  of 

^  England  (Scilly  islands) ;  in  the  summer  of  699 

Caesar  himself  with  only  two  legions  crossed 
the  Channel  at  its  narrowest  part.*     He  found  the  coast 

*  The  nature  of  the  case  as  well  as  Caesar^B  express  statement 
proves  that  the  passages  of  Caesar  to  Britain  were  made  from  porta 
of  the  coast  between  Calais  and  Boulogne  to  the  coast  of  Kent.  A 
more  exact  determination  of  the  localities  has  often  been  attempted, 
but  without  success.  All  that  is  recorded  is,  that  on  the  first  Toyage 
the  infantry  embarked  at  one  port,  the  cavalry  at  another  distant  fh>m 
the  former  eiglit  miles  in  an  easterly  direction  (iv.  22,  23,  28),  and  that 
the  second  voyage  was  made  from  that  one  of  those  two  ports  which 
Caesar  had  found  most  convenient,  the  (otherwise  not  further  men- 
tioned) Portus  Itius,  distant  from  the  British  coast  80  (so  according  to 
the  MSS.  of  Caesar  v.  2)  or  40  miles  (  —  320  stadia,  according  to  Strabo 
iv.  5,  2,  who  doubtless  drew  his  account  from  Caesar).  From  Caesar's 
words  (iv.  21)  that  he  had  chosen  *Ulie  shortest  crossing,"  we  may 
doubtless  reasonably  infer  that  he  crossed  not  the  Channel  but  the 
Straits  of  Calais,  but  by  no  means  that  he  crossed  the  latter  by  the 
mathematically  shortest  line.  It  requires  the  implicit  faith  of  local 
topographers  to  proceed  to  the  determination  of  the  locality  with  such 
data  in  hand — data  of  which  the  best  in  itself  becomes  almost  uselen 
fVt>m  the  variation  of  the  authorities'  as  to  the  number ;  but  among  the 
Many  possibilitiea  most  may  perhaps  be  said  in  favour  of  the  view  thai 
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Qovered  with  maaaes  of  the  enemy's  troops  and  soiled  on- 
ward with  his  vessels ;  but  the  British  war-ohariots  moved 
on  quite  as  fast  by  land  as  the  Roman  galleys  by  sea,  and 
H  was  only  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  Roman  sol- 
diers auoceeded  in  gaining  the  shore  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
)>arUy  by  wading,  partly  in  boats,  under  the  protection  of 
the  ships  of  war,  which  swept  the  beach  with*  missiles 
thrown  from  machines  and  by  the  hand.  In  the  first  alarm 
the  nearest  villages  submitted  ;  but  the  islanders  soon  per- 
ookved  how  weak  the  enemy  was,  and  how  he  did  not  ven- 
ture to  move  far  from  the  shore.  The  natives  disappeared 
into  the  interior  and  returned  only  to  threaten  the  camp ; 
and  the  fleet,  which  had  been  lefl  in  the  open  roads,  suffered 
very  considerable  damnge  from  the  first  tempest  that  burst 
npon  iU  The  Romans  had  to  reckon  themselves  fortunate 
in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians  till  they  had  be- 
stowed the  necessary  repairs  on  the  ships,  and  in  regaining 
with  these  the  Gallic  coast  before  the  bad  season  of  the 
year  came  on. 

Caesar  himself  was  so  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of 
this  expedition  undertaken  inconsiderately  and  with  inade- 
quate means,  that  he  immediately  (in  the  winter 
of  699-700)  ordered  a  transport  fleet  of  800 
sail  to  be  fitted  out,  and  in  the  spring  of  700 
•ailed  a  second  time  for  the  Kentish  coast,  on  this  occasion 
with  five  legions  and  2,000  cavalry.  The  forces  of  the 
Britons,  assembled  this  time  also  on  the  shore,  retired  be- 
fore the  mighty  armada  without  risking  a  battle ;  Caesar 
immediately  set  out  on  his  march  into  the  interior,  and 
after  some  successful  conflicts  crossed  the  river  Stour  ;  but 
he  was  obliged  to  halt  very  much  against  his  will,  because 
the  fleet  in  the  open  roads  had  been  again  half  destroyed 
by  the  storms  of  the  Channel.     Before  they  got  the  ships 

(he  Itiim  port  (which  Strabo  (.  r.  is  probably  right  in  identifying  with 
that  from  which  the  infantry  crossed  in  the  first  voyage)  is  to  bt;  sought 
B6sr  Ambleteuse  to  the  west  of  Gape  Oris  Nez,  and  the  cavalry  harbour 
Mtr  Scale  (Wissant)  to  the  east  of  the  same  promontory,  and  that  tb« 
Indhig  took  place  to  the  east  of  Dover  near  Walmer  Castle. 
Vol.  IV.—U 
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dnwn  up  upon  the  beach  and  the  extensive  iirrangcmcntf 
made  for  their  repair,  precious  time  was  lost,  which  thf 
Celts  wisely  turned  to  account. 

The  brave  and  cautious  prince  Cassivellaunnsy  who  ruled 

in  what  is  now  Middlesex  and  the  surrounding 
toSravT^        district — formerly  the  terror  of  the  Celts  to  tht 

south  of  the  Thames,  but  now  the  protector  and 
(tampion  of  the  whole  nation — had  headed  the  defence  of 
the  land.  He  soon  saw  that  nothing  at  all  could  be  done 
with  the  Celtic  infantry  against  the  Roman,  and  that  the 
mass  of  the  general  levy — which  it  was  difficult  to  feed  and 
difficult  to  control — was  only  a  hindrance  to  the  defence ; 
he  therefore  dismissed  it  and  retained  only  the  war-chariots, 
of  which  he  collected  4,000,  and  in  which  the  warriors,  ac- 
customed to  leap  down  from  their  chariots  and  fight  on 
foot,  could  be  employed  in  a  two-fold  manner  like  the  bur> 
gess-cavalry  of  the  earliest  Rome.  When  Caesar  was  once 
more  able  to  continue  his  march,  he  met  with  no  intemip* 
tion  to  it;  but  the  British  war-chariots  moved  always  in 
front  and  alongside  of  the  Roman  army,  induced  the  evacu- 
ation  of  the  country  (which  from  the  absence  of  towns 
proved  no  great  difficulty),  prevented  the  sending  out  of 
detachments,  and  threatened  the  communications.  The 
Thames  was  crossed — ^apparently  between  Kingston  and 
Brentford  above  London — by  the  Romans;  they  moved 
fbrward,  but  made  no  real  progress ;  the  general  achieved 
no  victory,  the  soldiers  made  no  booty,  and  the  only  actual 
result,  the  submission  of  the  Trinobantes  in  the  modem 
Essex,  was  less  the  effect  of  a  dread  of  the  Romans  than 
of  the  deep  hostility  between  this  canton  and  Cassiveliau* 
nus.  The  danger  increased  with  every  onward  step,  and 
the  attack,  which  the  princes  of  Kent  by  the  orders  of  Cas* 
sivellaunus  made  on  the  Roman  naval  camp,  although  it 
was  repulsed,  was  an  urgent  warning  to  turn  back«  Th<i 
taking  by  storm  of  a  great  British  abatis,  in  whicii  a  multi- 
tude of  cattle  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  furnished 
a  passable  conclusion  to  the  aimless  advance  arda  toler- 
able pretext  for  returning.     Cassivellauniui  was  sagacious 
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}|iouglk  not  to  drive  the  dangerous  enemy  to  extremities, 
ind  promised,  as  Caesar  desired  him,  to  al stain  from  dis* 
»rbing  the  Trinobontes,  to  pay  tribute  and  to  furnish  host' 
iges ;  nothing  was  said  of  delivering  up  arms  or  leaving 
johind  a  Roman  garrison,  and  even  those  promises  wei-e^ 
i  may  be  presumed,  so  &r  as  they  conoerned  the  future 
iwtfaer  given  nor  received  in  earnest.  AfVer  receiving  thi 
losiages  Caesar  returned  to  the  naval  camp  and  thence  ti 
Gaal.  If  he,  as  it  would  certainly  seem,  had  hoped  on  thii 
3Ccasion  to  conquer  Britain,  the  scheme  was  totally  thwarted 
partly  by  the  wise  defensive  system  of  Cossivellaunus,  partly 
und  chiefly  by  the  unserviccableness  of  the  Italian  oared 
9eet  in  the  waters  of  the  North  Sea ;  for  it  is  certain  that 
the  stipulated  tribute  was  never  paid.  But  the  immediate 
>bJ6Ct— -of  rousing  the  islanders  out  of  their  haughty  se- 
nility and  inducing  them  in  their  own  interest  no  longer  to 
illow  their  bland  to  be  a  rendezvous  for  continental  emi- 
grant*—seems  certainly  to  have  been  attained  ;  at  least  no 
x>mpUunts  are  afterwards  heard  as  to  the  bestowal  of  such 
proteotion. 

The  work  of  repelling  the  Germanic  invasion  and  of 
subduing  the  continental  Celts  was  completed. 
M^tte       But  it  is  often  easier  to  subdue  a  free  nation 
'"^  than  t«  keep  a  subdued  one  in  subjection.     The 

rivalry  for  the  h^emony,  by  which  more  even  than  by  the 
sttacka  of  Rome  the  Celtic  nation  had  been  ruined,  was  in 
some  measure  set  aside  by  the  conquest,  inasmuch  as  the 
conqueror  took  the  h^emony  to  himself.  Separate  inter- 
ests were  silent ;  under  the  common  oppression  at  any  rate 
Lhey  felt  themselves  again  as  one  people ;  and  the  infinite 
Fsiue  of  that  which  they  harl  with  indiflfcrenoe  gambled 
iwaj  when  they  possessed  it — freedom  and  nationality^* 
was  now,  when  it  was  too  late,  fully  appreciated  by  their 
iufinite  longing.  But  was  it  indeed  too  late  ?  With  indig- 
nant shame  they  confossexl  to  themselves  tliat  a  nation, 
which  numbered  at  least  a  million  of  men  capable  of  arms, 
a  aation  of  ancient  and  well-founded  warlike  renown,  bid 
allowed  the  yoke  to  be  imp<.>sed  on  it  by,  at  \he  moti^ 
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50,000  Romans.  The  submission  of  the  oonfeoeracy  oi 
central  Gaul  without  having  struck  eTen  a  blow ;  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Belgic  confederacy  without  having  don# 
more  than  merely  shown  a  wish  to  strike ;  the  heroic  fall 
on  the  other  hand  of  the  Nervii  and  the  Veneti,  the  aaga- 
ci  itts  and  successful  resistance  of  the  Morini,  and  of  the 
Biitons  under  Cassivellaunus — all  that  in  each  case  had 
lieen  done  or  neglected,  had  failed  or  had  succeeded — spur- 
red the  minds  of  the  patriots  to  new  attempts,  if  possible, 
more  united  and  more  successful.  Especially  among  the 
Celtic  nobility  there  prevailed  an  excitement,  which  seemed 
every  moment  as  if  it  must  break  out  into  a  general  insur- 
rection. Even  before  the  second  expedition  to  Britain  in 
the  spring  of  700  Caesar  had  found  it  neoesaarj 
to  go  in  person  to  the  Treveri,  who,  since  l^ey 
had  compromised  themselves  in  the  Nervian  conflict  in 
607,  had  no  longer  appeared  at  the  general  diets 
and  had  formed  more  than  suspicious  connec- 
tions with  the  Germans  beyond  the  Rhine.  At  that  time 
Caesar  had  contented  himself  with  carrying  the  men  of 
most  note  among  the  patriot  party,  particularly  Indutio> 
marus,  along  with  him  to  Britain  in  the  ranks  of  the  Tre- 
verian  cavalry-contingent ;  he  did  his  utmost  to  overlook 
the  conspiracy,  that  he  might  not  by  strict  measures  ripen 
it  into  insurrection.  But  when  the  Haeduan  Dumnoriz, 
who  likewise  was  present  in  the  army  destined  for  Britain, 
nominally  as  a  cavalry  office,  but  really  as  a  hostage,  per- 
emptorily refused  to  embark  and  rode  home  instead,  Caesar 
oould  not  do  otherwise  than  have  him  pursued  as  a  deserter ; 
he  was  accordingly  overtaken  by  the  division  sent  afier  him 
and,  when  he  stood  on  his  defence,  was  out  down 

14, 

(700).  That  the  most  illustrious  knight  of  the 
most  powerful  and  the  least  dependent  of  the  Celtic  can- 
tons should  have  been  put  to  death  by  the  Romans,  was  a 
thundeiMslap  for  the  whole  Celtic  nobility  ;  every  one  who 
was  conscious  of  similar  sentiments — and  they  formed  the 
great  majority — saw  in  that  catastrophe  the  picture  of  whsl 
was  in  store  for  himself. 
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If  patriotism  and  despair  had  induced  the  heads  of  tlie 
Cdtio  nobility  to  conspire,  fear  and  self-defeucQ 
now  drove  the  conspirators  to  strike.    In  the 
•*"*•  winter  of  700-701,  with  the  exception  of  a 

legion  stationed  in  Brittany  and  a  second  in  the  very  un* 
settled  canton  of  the  Camutes  (near  Chartres),  the  wliole 
Roman  army  numbering  six  legions  was  encamped  in  tlM 
Belgic  territory.  The  scantiness  of  the  supplies  of  grain 
had  induced  Caesar  to  station  his  troops  farther  apart  than 
he  was  otherwise  wont  to  do^in  six  different  camps  con- 
structed in  the  cantons  of  the  Bellovaci,  Ambiani,  Morini, 
Nerrii,  Remi,  and  Eburones.  The  fixed  camp  placed  fitr- 
diest  towards  the  east  in  the  territory  of  the  Eburones, 
probably  not  far  from  the  later  Aduatuca  (the  modem 
ToDgem),  the  strongest  of  all,  consisting  of  a  legion  under 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Caesar's  leaders  of  diyi- 
ikm,  Quintus  Titurius  Sabinus,  besides  different  detach- 
ments led  by  the  brave  Lucius  Aurunouleius  Cotta*  and 
amounting  together  to  the  strength  of  half  a  legion,  found 
heelf  all  of  a  sudden  surrounded  by  the  general  levy  of 
the  Eburones  under  the  kings  Ambiorix  and  Catuvolcus. 
The  attack  came  so  unexpectedly,  that  tlie  very  men  absent 
from  the  camp  could  not  be  recalled  and  were  cut  off  by 
the  enemy ;  otherwise  the  immediate  danger  was  not  great, 
there  was  no  lack  of  provisions,  and  the  assault,  which 


*  That  Gotta,  although  not  lieatenant  general  of  Sabinus,  but  like 
lilm  legate,  was  yet  the  younger  and  less  noted  general  and  was  prob- 
ably directed  in  the  event  of  a  difference  to  yield,  may  be  inferred  both 
frnai  the  earlier  seryices  of  Sabinus  and  from  the  fact  that,  where  tlie 
two  are  mentioned  together  (iv.  22,  88 ;  t.  24,  26,  62 ;  vi.  82 ;  other- 
wiss  In  tL  87)  Sabinua  regularly  takes  precedence,  as  also  from  the 
Mn'stJTe  of  the  catastrophe  itself.  Besides  we  cannot  possibly  sup* 
fOM  thai  Oaesar  should  have  placed  over  a  camp  two  officitrs  with  equal 
infthority,  and  have  luade  no  arrangement  at  all  for  the  ca  «  of  a  diffep- 
nee  of  opinion.  The  five  cohorts  are  not  counted  as  part  of  a  legion 
(eomp.  ▼!.  82,  88)  any  more  than  the  twelve  cohorts  at  the  Rhine  bridge 
(tL  89,  comp.  82,  88),  and  appear  to  have  consisted  of  detachments  of 
portiona  of  the  army,  which  had  been  assigned  to  reioforoe  this 

ip  sHoated  i^sorest  to  the  Gemiana. 
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the  Eburones  attempted,  recoiled  powerless  from  the  Ro 
man  intrenohments.  But  king  Ambiorix  informed  the  Ro- 
man commander  that  all  the  Roman  camps  in  Gaul  werfl 
similarly  assailed  on  the  same  day,  and  that  the  Romans 
would  undoubtedly  be  lost  if  tlie  several  corps  did  not 
quickly  set  out  and  effect  a  junction  ;  that  Sabinua  had  the 
more  reason  to  make  haste,  as  the  Germans  too  from  be- 
yond the  Rhine  were  already  advancing  against  him  ;  that 
he  himself  out  of  friendship  for  the  Romans  would  prom« 
ise  them  a  free  retreat  as  far  as  the  nearest  Roman  camp, 
only  two  days'  march  distant.  Some  things  in  these  8tat6i 
ments  seemed  no  fiction  ;  that  the  little  canton  of  the  Ebu^ 
rones  specially  favoured  by  the  Romans  (p.  804)  should 
have  undertaken  the  attack  of  its  own  accord  was  in  reality 
incredible,  and,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  effecting  a  com- 
munication with  the  other  far  distant  camps,  the  danger  of 
being  attacked  by  the  whole  mass  of  the  insurgents  and 
destroyed  in  detail  was  by  no  means  to  be  esteemed  slight ; 
neyertheless  it  could  not  admit  of  the  smallest  doubt  that 
both  honour  and  prudence  required  them  to  reject  the 
capitulation  offered  by  the  enemy  and  to  maintain  the  post 
entrusted  to  them.  Yet,  although  in  the  council  of  war 
numerous  voices  and  especially  the  weighty  voice  of  Lucius 
Asrunculeius  Cotta  supported  this  view,  the  commandant 
determined  to  accept  the  proposal  of  Ambiorix.  The  R(^ 
man  troops  accordingly  marched  off  next  morning ;  but 
vhen  they  had  arrived  at  a  narrow  valley  about  two  miles 
from  the  camp  they  found  themselves  surrounded  by  the 
Eburones  and  every  outlet  closed.  They  attempted  to  open 
a  way  for  themselves  by  force  of  arms ;  but  the  Eburones 
would  not  enter  into  any  close  combat,  and  contented  them- 
selves with  discharging  their  missiles  from  their  unassail- 
able positions  into  the  dense  mass  of  the  Romans^  Be- 
•vildered,  as  if  seeking  deliverance  from  treachery  at  the 
hands  of  the  traitor,  Sabinus  requested  a  conference  with 
Ambiorix ;  it  was  granted,  and  he  and  the  officers  accom- 
panying him  were  first  disarmed  and  then  slain.  After 
the  fall  of  the  comnv  tender  the  Eburones  threw  themselvei 
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from  all  sides  at  once  on  the  exh«42itet  and  despairing 
BoDians,  and  broke  their  ranks ;  most  of  them,  including 
Colta  who  had  already  been  wounded,  met  their  death  in 
Ihis  attadc ;  a  small  portion,  who  had  suooeeded  in  regmn* 
ing  the  abandoned  camp,  flung  themselves  on  their  >>wu 
■words  during  the  following  night.  The  whole  corps  wm 
aimihilated. 

This  success,  such  as  the  insurgents  themselves  had 
hardly  ventured  to  expect,  increased  the  excite 
SSSS**^  ment  among  the  Celtic  patriots  so  greatly  thai 
the  Romans  were  no  longer  sure  of  a  single  dis- 
trict with  the  exception  of  the  Ilaedui  and  Remi,  and  the 
insurrection  broke  out  at  the  most  diverse  points.  First 
of  all  the  Eburoues  followed  up  their  victory.  Reinforced 
by  the  levy  of  the  Aduatuci,  who  gladly  embraced  the  op* 
portunity  of  requiting  the  injury  done  to  them  by  Caesar, 
and  of  the  powerful  and  still  unsubdued  Menapii,  they  ap- 
peared in  the  territory  of  the  Nervii,  who  immediately 
joined  them,  and  the  whole  host  thus  swelled  to  G0,000 
came  before  the  Roman  camp  formed  in  the  Nervian  can- 
ton. Quintus  Cicero,  who  commanded  there,  had  with  his 
weak  corps  a  difficult  position,  especially  as  the  besiegers, 
learning  from  their  foes,  constructed  ramparts  and  trenches, 
testudinea  and  moveable  towers  afler  the  Roman  &shion, 
and  showered  fire-balls  and  burning  spears  over  the  straw- 
eov«red  huts  of  the  camp.  The  only  hope  of  the  besieged 
rested  on  Caesar,  who  lay  not  so  very  &r  off  with  three 
legions  in  his  winter  encampment  in  the  region  of  Amiens ; 
but — a  significant  proof  of  the  feeling  that  prevailed  in 
Graul — for  a  considerable  time  not  the  slightest  indication 
reached  the  general  either  of  the  disaster  of  Sabinus  or  of 
the  perilous  situation  of  Cicero. 

At  length  a  Celtic  horseman  from  Cicero's  <uimp  suoi 
ceeded  in  stealing  through  the  enemy  to  Caesar. 

la  his      On  receiving  the  startling  news  Caesar  immo* 

diately  set  out,  although  only  with  two  weak 

legions,  together  numbering  about  7,000,  and  400  hors» 

Men ;  nevertheless  the  announcement  that  Caesar  was  ad 
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vancing  suflioed  to  induce  the  insurgents  to  raise  the  sieges 
It  was  time ;  not  one  tenth  of  the  men  in  Cicero's  camp 
remained  unwounded.     Caesar,  against  whom 
reedcn  the  insurgent  army  had  turned,  deceived   the 

°^^  enemy,  in  the  way  which  he  had  already  on 

several  occasions  successfully  applied,  as  to  his  strength ; 
under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances  they  ventured 
an  assault  upon  the  Roman  camp  and  suffered  a  defeat.  It 
is  singular,  but  characteristic  of  the  Celtic  nation,  that  in 
consequence  of  this  one  lost  battle,  or  perhaps  rather  in 
consequence  of  Caesar's  appearance  in  person  on  the  scene 
of  conflict,  the  insurrection,  which  had  commenced  so  vic- 
toriously and  extended  so  widely,  suddenly  and  pitiably 
broke  off  the  war.  The  Nervii,  Menapii,  Aduatuci,  £bu- 
rones,  returned  to  their  homes.  The  forces  of  the  mari* 
time  cantons,  who  had  made  preparations  for  assailing  the 
legion  in  Brittany,  did  the  same.  The  Treveri,  through 
whose  leader  Indutiomarus  the  Eburones,  the  clients  of  the 
powerful  neighbouring  canton,  had  been  chiefly  induced  to 
that  so  successful  attack,  bad  taken  arms  on  the  news  of  the 
disaster  of  Aduatuca  and  advanced  into  the  territory  of  the 
Remi  with  the  view  of  attacking  the  legion  cantoned  there 
under  the  command  of  Labienus ;  they  too  desisted  for  the 
present  from  continuing  the  struggle.  Caesar  not  unwil- 
lingly postponed  farther  measures  against  the  revolted  di»> 
tricts  till  the  spring,  in  order  not  to  expose  his  troops  which 
had  suffered  much  to  the  whole  severity  of  the  Gallic  win- 
ter, and  with  the  view  of  only  reappearing  in  the  field  when 
the  fifteen  cohorts  destroyed  should  have  been  replaced  in 
an  imposing  manner  by  the  levy  of  thirty  new  cohorts 
which  he  had  ordered.  The  insurrection  meanwhile  pur* 
sued  its  course,  although  there  was  for  the  moment  a  sus- 
pension of  arms.  Its  chief  seats  in  central  Gkiul  were^ 
partly  the  districts  of  the  Camutes  and  the  neighbouring 
Senones  (about  Sens),  the  latter  of  whom  drove  the  king 
appointed  by  Caesar  out  of  their  country ;  partly  the  re- 
gion of  the  Treveri,  who  invited  the  whole  Celtic  emigrant! 
and  the  Germans  beyond  the  Rhine  to  take  part  in  the  im 
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pending  national  war,  and  called  out  their  whole  foice,  with 
a  view  to  advance  in  the  spring  a  second  lime  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Remi,  to  capture  the  corps  of  Labienus,  and 
to  sectk  a  communication  with  the  insurgents  on  the  Seine 
Mid  Loire.  The  deputies  of  these  three  cantons  remained 
absent  from  the  diet  convoked  by  Caosar  in  central  Graul, 
and  thereby  declared  war  just  as  openly  as  a  part  of  the 
Belgio  cantons  had  done  by  the  attacks  on  the  camps  of 
Sabinus  and  Cicero. 

The  winter  was  drawing  to  a  close  when  Caesar  set  oal 
with  his  army,  which  meanwhile  had  been  con- 
siderably reinforced,  against  the  insurgents.  The 
attempts  of  the  Treveri  to  concentrate  the  re- 
volt had  not  succeeded ;  the  agitated  districts  were  kept  in 
Qiieck  by  the  marching  in  of  Roman  troops,  and  those  in 
open  rebellion  were  attacked  in  detail.  First  the  Nervii 
«rere  routed  by  Caesai  in  person.  The  Senones  and  Car- 
autes  met  the  same  fate.  The  Menapii,  the  only  canton 
Brluch  had  never  submitted  to  the  Romans,  were  compelled 
by  a  grand  attack  simultaneously  directed  against  them 
from  three  sides  to  renounce  their  long-preserved  freedom. 
Labienus  meanwhile  was  preparing  the  same  fate  for  the 
rreyeri.  Their  first  attack  had  been  paralyzed,  partly  by 
the  refusal  of  the  adjoining  (^crinan  tribes  to  furnish  them 
with  mercenaries,  partly  by  the  fact  that  Indutiomarus,  the 
■oul  of  the  whole  movement,  had  fallen  in  a  skirmish  with 
the  oavalry  of  Labienus.  But  they  did  not  on  this  account 
abandon  their  projects.  With  their  whole  force  they  ap 
peared  in  front  of  Labienus  and  waited  for  the  German 
bands  that  were  to  follow,  for  their  recruiting  agents  found 
a  better  reception  than  they  had  met  with  from  the  dwell* 
era  on  the  Rhine,  among  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  interior 
•f  Germany  especially,  as  it  would  appear,  among  Um 
Cliatti.  But  when  Labienus  seemed  as  if  he  wished  to 
avoid  these  and  to  march  off  in  all  haste,  the  Treveri  at- 
laeked  the  Romans  even  before  the  Germans  arrived  and 
in  a  roost  unfavourable  spot,  and  were  completely  defeated. 
Nothing  remained  for  the  Germans  who  came  up  to<^  Vu 

Vol.  IV.— 14* 
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but  \jo  return,  nothing  lox  the  Treverian  canton  but  to  suU 
tnit ;  its  government  reverted  to  the  head  of  the  Romai 
parly  Cingetorix,  the  son-in-law  of  Indutiomarus.  Aftei 
these  expeditions  of  Caeear  against  the  Menapii  and  of 
Labienus  against  the  Treveri  the  whole  Roman  army  wai 
again  united  in  the  territory  of  the  latter.  With  the  view 
of  rendering  the  Germans  disinclined  to  come  back,  Caesar 
once  more  crossed  the  Rhine,  in  order  if  possible  to  strike 
a  vigorous  blow  against  the  troublesome  neighbours ;  but, 
as  the  Chatti,  faithful  to  their  tried  tactics,  assembled  not 
on  their  western  boundary,  but  &r  in  the  interior,  appar- 
ently at  the  Harz  mountains,  for  the  defence  of  the  land, 
be  immediately  turned  back  and  contented  himself  with 
leaving  behind  a  garrison  at  the  passage  of  the  Rhine. 
Accounts  had  thus  been  settled  with  all  the  tribes  thai 

took  part  in  the  rising;  the  Eburones  alone 
^^^Jp"  were  passed  over  but  not  forgotten.  Since 
8K^^*      Caesar  had  met  with  the  disaster  of  Aduatuca, 

he  had  worn  mourning  and  had  sworn  that  he 
would  only  lay  it  aside  when  he  should  have  avenged  his 
soldiers,  who  had  not  fallen  in  honourable  war,  but  had 
been  treacherously  murdered.  Helpless  and  passive  the 
Eburones  sat  in  their  huts  and  looked  on,  as  the  neighbour- 
ing cantons  one  after  another  submitted  to  the  Romans,  tilt 
the  Roman  cavalry  from  the  Treverian  territory  advanced 
through  the  Ardennes  into  their  land.  So  little  were  they 
prepared  for  the  attack,  that  the  cavalry  had  almost  seised 
the  king  Ambiorix  in  his  house  ;  with  great  difficulty,  while 
his  attendants  sacrificed  themselves  on  his  behalf,  he  escaped 
into  the  neighbouring  thicket.  Ten  Roman  legions  soon  fol- 
lowed the  cavalry.  At  the  same  time  an  invitation  was 
bsued  to  the  surrounding  tribes  to  hui.t  the  outlawed  Ebu' 
rones  and  pillage  their  land  in  concert  with  the  Rom^in 
soldiers ;  not  a  few  complied  with  the  call,  including  even 
an  audacious  bund  of  Sugambrian  horsemen  from  the  othef 
Bide  of  the  Rhine,  who  for  that  matter  treated  the  Romaot 
no  better  than  the  Eburones,  and  had  almost  by  a  daring 
toup  de  main  surprised  the  Roman  camp  at  Aduatuca.    Thf 
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fete  of  the  Eburones  was  dreadful.     However  they  might 
hide  themselves  in  forests  and  morasses,  there  vere  mors 
hunters  than  game.     Many  put  themselves  to  death  like  ths 
grey-haired  prince  Catuvolcus ;  only  a  few  saved  life  and 
liberty,  but  among  these  few  was  the  man  whom  the  Ro- 
mans sought  above  all  to  seize,  the  prince  Ambiorix  ;  with 
hut  four  horsemen  he  escaped  over  the  Rhine.     This  exe- 
eution  against  the  canton  which  had  transgressed  above  all 
(he  reat  was  followed  in  the  other  districts  by  processes  of 
high  treason  against  individuals.    The  season  for  clemency 
was  past.     At  the  bidding  of  the  Roman  proconsul  the 
eminent  Camutic  knight  Aoco  was  beheaded  by  Roman 
lictors  (701)  and  the  rule  of  the  fasces  was  thus 
formally  inaugurated.     Opposition  was  silent; 
tranquillity  everywhere  prevailed.     Caesar  went  as  he  was 
wont  towards  the  end  of  the  year  (701)  over 
the  Alps,  that  through  the  winter  he  might  ob- 
serve more  closely  the  daily^ncreasing  complications  in  the 
capitaL 

The  sagacious  calculator  had  on  this  occasion  miscalcu- 
lated. The  fire  was  smothered,  but  not  extin- 
JUjjStoo.  guished.  The  stroke,  under  which  the  head  of 
Acoo  fell,  was  felt  by  the  whole  Celtic  nobility. 
At  this  very  moment  the  position  of  affairs  presented  bet- 
ter prospects  than  ever.  The  insurrection  of  the  last  win- 
ter  had  evidently  failed  only  through  Caesar  himself  ap- 
pearing on  the  scene  of  action ;  now  he  was  at  a  distance, 
detained  on  the  Po  by  the  imminence  of  civil  war,  and  the 
Gallio  army,  which  was  collected  on  the  upper  Seine,  was 
fir  separated  from  its  dreaded  leader.  If  a  general  insur- 
rection now  broke  out  in  central  Gaul,  the  Roman  i^rmy 
might  be  surrounded,  and  the  almost  undefended  old  Ro> 
man  province  be  overrun,  before  Caesar  reappeared  beyond 
the  Alps,  even  if  the  Italian  complications  did  not  sito* 
gether  prevent  him  from  further  concerning  himself  about 
Qaul. 

Conspirators  from  all  the  cantons  of  central  Graul  assem- 
bled ;  the  Camutes,  as  most  directly  affected  by  the  execs 
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hm  Cat         tion  of  Aooo,  offered  Ut  take  the  lead.    On  a  set 
nHS!  day  in  the  winter  of  701-702  the  Carnutiaa 

knights  GutrnatuB  and  Conoonnetodumnus  gave 
at  Cenabum  (Orleans)  the  signal  for  the  rising,  and  put  to 
death  all  the  Romans  who  happened  to  be  there.  The  most 
vehement  agitation  seized  the  length  and  breadth  of  Gaul ; 
the  patriots  everywhere  bestirred  themselves.  But  noth- 
ing stirred  the  nation  so  deeply  as  the  insurrection  of  the 

Arvemi.  The  government  of  this  oommunity, 
iheAfTw^      which  had  formerly  under  its  kings  been  the 

first  in  southern  Graul,  and  had  still  after  the  fall 
of  its  princedom  occasioned  by  the  unfortunate  wars  against 
Rome  (iii.  204)  continued  to  be  one  of  the  wealthiest,  most 
civilised,  and  most  powerful  in  all  Gaul,  had  hitherto  invio> 
lably  adhered  to  Rome.  Even  now  the  patriot  party  in 
the  governing  common  council  was  in  the  minority;  an 
attempt  to  induce  it  to  join  the  insurrection  was  in  vain. 
The  attacks  of  the  patriots  were  therefore  directed  against 
the  common  council  and  the  existing  constitution  itself; 
and  the  more  so,  that  the  change  of  constitution  which 
among  the  Arvemians  had  substituted  the  common  council 
for  the  prince  (p.  270)  had  taken  place  after  the  victories 
of  the  Romans  and  probably  under  their  influence. 

The  leader  of  the  Arvemian  patriots  VercingetoriXy  one 

of  those  nobles  whom  we  meet  with  among  the 
vvdnsttfr.     Qgj^^  q£  almost  regal  authority  in  and  beyond 

his  canton,  and  a  stately,  brave,  sagacious  man 
to  boot,  left  the  capital  and  summoned  the  country  people, 
who  were  as  hostile  to  the  ruling  oligarchy  as  to  the  R(^ 
mans,  at  once  to  re-establish  the  Arvemian  monarchy  and 
to  go  to  war  with  Rome.  The  multitude  quickly  joined 
him ;  the  restoration  of  the  throne  of  Luerius  and  Betuitua 
was  at  the  same  time  the  declaration  of  a  national  war 
against  Rome.  The  centre  of  unity,  from  the  want  of 
which  all  previous  attempts  of  the  nation  to  shake  off  the 
foreign  yoke  had  failed,  was  now  found  in  the  new  self 
nominated  king  of  the  Aryemians.  _VfTTingftf<nriT  lieeamc 
for  the  Celts  of  the  contineat  what  CaasiveliannuB  war-for 
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llie  insular  Celts ;  tha  feeling  strongly  pervadod  the  maagai 
^1  l>ttj  if  aoj  oxie»  was  the  man  tosasatbe  mitwn. 

The  west  from  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne  to  that  of  tht 
.        Seine  was  rapidly  infected  by  the  insurrection, 

and  Vercingetorix  was  recognized  by  all  the  can* 

tons  there  as  commander-in-chief;  where  the 
eommon  council  made  any  difliculty,  the  multitude  con>* 
pelled  it  to  join  the  movement ;  only  a  few  cantons,  such 
M  that  of  the  Bituriges,  required  compulsion  to  join  it,  and 
these  perhaps  only  for  appearance'  sake.  The  insurrection 
i^mnd  a  less  favourable  soil  in  the  regions  to  the  east  of  the 
upper  Loire.  Everything  here  depended  on  the  Haedui ; 
ind  these  wavered.  The  patriotic  party  was  very  strong 
in  this  canton  ;  but  the  old  antagonism  to  the  hegemony  of 
the  Arvemians  counterbalanced  their  influence — to  the  most 
■ericas  detriment  of  the  insurrection,  as  the  accession  of 
the  eastern  cantons,  particularly  of  the  Sequani  and  Hel- 
retii|  was  conditional  on  the  accession  of  the  Haedui,  and 
Dpanerally  in  this  part  of  Gaul  the  decision  rested  with 
khem.  While  the  insurgents  were  thus  labouring  partly  i'^ 
indnoe  the  cantons  that  still  hesitated,  especially  the  Hae 
dui,  to  join  them,  partly  to  get  possession  of  Narbo— one 
of  their  leaders,  the  daring  Lucterius,  had  already  appeared 
on  Ae  Tarn  within  the  limits  of  the  old  province— the  Ro* 

roan  commander-in-chief  suddenly  presented  him 
ifSSS^     ®®^^  ^^  *^®  depth  of  winter,  unexpected  alilce  by 

friend  and  foe,  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  He 
qniokly  made  the  necessary  preparations  to  cover  the  old 
province,  and  not  only  so,  but  sent  also  a  corps  over  the 
mow-covered  Cevennes  into  the  Arvernian  territory ;  but 
fie  eould  nut  roma  a  here,  where  the  accession  of  the  Hao- 
M  to  the  Gallic  alliance  might  any  moment  cut  him  off 
Trom  his  army  eucanped  about  Sens  aiid  Langres.  Wilh 
lU  secrecy  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  thence,  attended  by  only 
I  few  horsemen,  through  the  territory  of  the  Haedui  to  his 
tioopfl.  The  hopes,  which  had  induced  the  conspirators  to 
ledare  themselves,  vanished  ;  peace  continued  in  Italy  and 
QMeur  was  once  more  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
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But  II  h«t  were  they  to  do  1    It  was  folly  under  Bttch 

cumstances  to  let  the  matter  oome  to  the  deoi* 
piiAM^r.    ^^^  ^^  arms;   for  these  had  already  decided 
irrevocably.     They  might  as  well  attempt  to 
shaice  the  Alps  by  throwing  stones  at  them  as  to  shake  the 
legions  by  means  of  the  Celtic  bands,  whether  these  might 
be  congregated  in  huge  masses  or  sacrifioed  in  detail  canton 
sfter  canton.     XprcingetoriY  de^alred  of  defeating  the  Ro. 
mans.    He  adopted  a  system  of  warfare  similar -toJJoat  by 
which  Caaajyftllftnnna  had  saved  thn  iniulir  Celts.    The  Bo- 
nian  in&ntry  was  not  to  be  vanquished ;  but  Caesar's  cav- 
alry consisted  almost  exclusively  of  the  contingent  of  the 
Celtic  nobility,  and  was  practically  dissolved  by  the  general 
revolt.    It  was  possible  for  the  insurrection,  which  was  in 
feict  essentially  composed  of  the  Celtic  nobility,  to  develop 
such  a  superiority  in  this  arm,  that  it  could  lay  waste  the 
land  far  and  wide,  bum  down  towns  and  villages,  destroy 
the  magasines,  and  endanger  the  supplies  and  the  commu- 
nications of  the  enemy,  without  his  being  able  seriously  to 
hinder  it.     Vercingetorix  accordingly  directed  all  his  efforts 
to  the  increase  of  his  cavalry,  and  of  the  in&ntry-archera 
who  were  according  to  the  mode  of  fighting  of  that  time 
regularly  associated  with  it.   The  inunense  and  selM^struot- 
ing  masses  of  the  militia  of  the  line  he  did  not  indeed  send 
home,  but  he  did  not  allow  them  to  {^ce  the  enemy^  and 
attpmptod  to  impart -to  fiiona  proAiftiiy.jMMTfi^  ^ftpafiity^^ 
intrenching^  marching,  and  maacBUYi'lilg»..aDd  some  percep 
iion  that  the  soldier  is  not  destined  mei^ely  iltr  single  oum* 
jbat.     Learning  from  the  enemy,  he  adopted  in  particular 
the  Roman  system  of  encampment,  on  which  depended  the 
whole  secret  of  the  tactical  superiority  of  the  Romans ;  for 
In  consequence  of  it  every  Roman  corps  combined  all  the 
advantages  of  the  garrison  of  a  fortress  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  an  offensive  army.*    It  is  true  that  a  system  com- 

*  Tlxifl,  It  ia  true,  wob  odIj  possible,  to  long  as  offeusiTe  ireapou 
i^ieflj  aimed  at  cutting  and  stabbing.  In  the  modern  mode  of  war 
fliro,  as  Napoleon  has  excellently  explained,  this  system  liaa  beocwM 
iDappUcablc.  because  with  our  offensive  weapons  operating  from  a  dit 
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pletely  adapted  to  Britain  which  had  few  towns  and  to  iti 
rude,  resolute,  and  on  the  whole  united  inhabitants  was  not 
absolutely  transferable  to  the  rich  regions  on  the  Loire  and 
their  indolent  inhabitants  on  the  eve  of  utter  political  disso- 
lution. Vercingetorix  at  least  accomplished  this  much,  that 
Uiej  did  not  attempt  as  hitherto  to  hold  every  town  M'ith 
the  result  of  holding  none;  they  agreed  to  destroy  the 
places  not  capable  of  defence  before  attack  reached  them, 
but  to  defend  with  all  their  might  the  strong  fortresses.  At 
the  same  time  the  Arvemian  king  did  what  he  could  to  bind 
to  the  cause  of  their  country  the  cowardly  and  backward 
by  stem  severity,  the  hesitating  by  entreaties  and  represen- 
tations, the  covetous  by  gold,  the  decided  opponents  by 
force,  and  to  compel  or  allure  the  rabble  high  or  low  to 
some  manifestation  of  patriotism. 

Even  before  the  winter  was  at  an  end,  he  throw  himself 

HiiainiiiniL  ^^  ^®  ^^^*  settled  by  Caesar  in  the  territory  of 
^UMifarSg^     the  Haedui,  with  the  view  of  annihilating  these. 


fto. 

almost  the  sole  trustworthy  allies  of  Rome,  be- 

fore  Caesar  came  up.  The  news  of  this  attack  induced 
CSaesar,  leaving  behind  the  baggage  and  two  legions  in  the 
winter  quarters  of  Agedincum  (Sens),  to  march  immediate- 
ly and  earlier  than  he  would  doubtless  otherwise  have  done, 
against  the  insurgents.  He  remedied  the  sorely-felt  want 
of  cavalry  and  light  infantry  in  some  measure  by  gradually 
bringing  up  German  mercenaries,  who  instead  of  using 
their  own  small  and  weak  ponies  were  furnished  with  Ital- 
ian and  Spanish  horses  parti)  bought,  partly  procured  by 
requisition  from  the  officers.  Caesar,  after  having  caused 
Cenabum,  the  capital  of  the  Camutes,  which  had  given  the 
lignal  for  the  revolt,  to  be  pillaged  and  laid  in  ashes,  moved 
over  the  Loire  into  the  country  of  the  Bituriges.  He  there* 
by  induced  Vercingetorix  to  abandon  the  siege  of  the  town 
of  the  Boii,  and  to  resort  likewise  to  the  Bituriges.  Here 
the  pew  mode  of  warfare  was  first  to  be  tried.  By  xurdet 
J^y^rCTPiy*^^''''*  m/\BA  ihan  twenty  townships  of  tbi.  Bituri' 

Iwoe  the  deployed  position  is  more  tdvantage'^ns  than  the  conctmtra 
lid.    In  Cmsw's  time  the  reverse  was  the  case 
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ges perisned  in  thfiflamon  wt  ^BA^Jay ;  the  general  decreed 
a  similar  eelMevastation  as  to  the  neighbouring  cantons,  so 
far  as  they  could  be  reached  by  the  Roman  foraging  par* 
ties. 

According  to  his  intention,  ATaricum  (Bourges),  Uie 
Q^^^g^  y^  rich  and  strong  capital  of  the  Bituriges,  was  to 
tevATtti-  meet  the  same  fate;  but  the  majority  of  the 
warKsouncil  yielded  to  the  suppliant  entreaties 
of  the  Biturigian  authorities,  and  resolved  rather  to  defend 
that  city  with  all  their  energy.  Thus  the  war  was  concen- 
trated in  the  first  instance  around  Avaricum.  Verdngeto- 
rix  placed  his  infantry  amidst  the  morasses  adjoining  the 
town  in  a  position  so  unapproachable,  that  even  without 
being  covered  by  the  cavalry  they  needed  not  to  fear  the 
attack  of  the  legions.  The  Celtic  cavalry  covered  all  the 
roads  and  obstructed  the  communication.  The  town  was 
strongly  garrisoned,  and  the  connection  between  it  and  the 
army  before  the  walls  was  kept  open.  Caesar's  position 
was  very  awkward.  The  attempt  to  induce  the  Celtic  in- 
fantry to  fight  was  unsuccessful ;  it  stirred  not  from  its  un- 
assailable lines.  Bravely  as  his  soldiers  in  front  of  the 
town  trenched  and  fought,  the  besieged  vied  with  them  in 
ingenuity  and  courage,  and  they  had  almost  succeeded  in 
setting  fire  to  the  siege  apparatus  of  their  opponents.  The 
task  withal  of  supplying  an  army  of  nearly  60,000  men 
with  provisions  in  a  country  devastated  far  and  wide  and 
scoured  by  far  superior  bodies  of  cavalry  became  daily 
more  difficult.  The  slender  stores  of  the  Boil  were  soon 
used  up ;  the  supply  promised  by  the  Haedui  failed  to  ap- 
pear ;  the  corn  was  already  consumed,  and  the  soldiei  was 
placed  exclusively  on  flesh-rations.  But  the  moment  was 
approaching  when  the  town,  with  whatever  contempt  of 
death  the  garrison  fought,  could  be  held  no  longer.  Still  it 
was  not  impossible  to  withdraw  the  troops  secretly  by 
night  and  to  destroy  the  town,  before  the  enemy  occupied 
it.  Vcrcingetorix  made  arrangements  for  this  purpose,  bul 
the  cry  of  distress  raised  at  the  moment  of  evacuation  by 
the  women  and  children  left  behind  attracted  the  attention 
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of  the  Romans ;  the  departure  miscarried.     On  the  follow- 
ing gloomy  and  rainy  day  the  Romans  scaled  th# 
l^^^^jJlSoraL      walls,  andy  exasperated  by  the  obstinate  defence, 
spared  neither  age  nor  sex  in  the   conquered 
towi:.    The  ample  stores,  which  the  Celts  had  accumulated 
ji   it,  were  welcome  to   the  starved  soldiers  of  Caesm 
With  the  capture  of  Avaricum  (spring  of  702) 
a  first  success  had  been  achieved  over  the  insur- 
rection, and  according  to  former  experience  Caesar  might 
well  expect  that  it  would  now  dissolve,  and  that  it  would 
only  be  requisite  to  deal  with  the  cantons   individually. 
After  he  had  therefore  shown  himself  with  his  whole  army 
in  the  canton  of  the  Haedui  and  had  by  this  imposing  de> 
moDStration   compelled  the  patriot  party   agitating  there 
irdi-       ^  ^^P  themselves  quiet  at  least  for  the  mo- 
^^         ment,  he  divided  his  army  and  sent  Labienus 
back  to  Agedincum,  that  in  combination  with 
the  troops  left  there  he  nilght  at  the  head  of  four  legions 
suppress  the  movement  in  the  territory  of  the  Camutes 
mnd  Senones,  who  on  this  occasion  once  more  took  the 
lead ;   while  he   himself  with   the  six   remaining  legions 
turned  to  the  south  and  prepared  to  carry  the  war  into 
the  Arvernian   mountains,   the  proper  territory   of  Ver- 
dngetorix. 

Liabienus  moved  from  Agedincum  up  the  left  bank  of 
the  Seine  with  a  view  to  possess  himself  of  Lu- 
bcbraiA-       tetia  (Paris),  the  town  of  the  Parisii  situated  on 
^^  an  island  in  the  Seine,  and  from  this  well  se- 

cured position  in  the  heart  of  the  insurgent  ccmntry  to 
reduce  it  again  to  subjection.  But  behind  Melodunum 
{Melun)  he  found  his  route  barred  by  the  wholo  army  of 
the  insurgencs,  which  had  here  taken  up  a  position  between 
onassailable  morasses  under  the  leadership  of  the  aged 
Oamulogenus.  Labienus  re*;reated  a  certain  distance,  cross- 
ed Ui<  Seine  at  Melodunum^  and  moved  up  its  right  bank 
mUndered  towards  Lu  tetia ;  Camulogenus  caused  this  town 
lo  be  burnt  and  the  bridges  leading  to  the  left  bank  to  bi 
broken  down,  and  took  up  a  ^  >sition  over  against  Labienua. 
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in  which  the  latter  oould  neiUier  bring  him  to  battle  new 
effect  a  passage  under  the  eyes  of  the  hostile  army. 

The  Roman  main  army  in  its  tuni  advanced  along  (Ji« 

Allier  down  into  the  canton  of  the  Arverui. 
toreOer-  Vercit:getorix  attempted  to  prevent  it  from 
*"    '  crossing   to  the  left   bank   of  the   Allier,  but 

Caesar  overreached  him  and  afler  some  days  stood  before 
the  Arvernian  capital  Gergovia.*  Veroingetorix  however, 
doubtless  even  while  he  was  confronting  Caesar  on  the  Al« 
tier,  had  caused  sufficient  stores  to  be  collected  in  Gergovia 
and  a  fixed  camp  provided  with  strong  stone  ramparts  to  be 
oonstruoted  for  his  troops  in  front  of  the  walls  of  the  town, 
which  was  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  pretty  steep  hill ; 
and,  as  he  had  a  sufficient  start,  he  arrived  before  Caesar  at 
Gergovia  and  awaited  the  attack  in  the  fortified  camp  under 

the  wall  of  the  fortress.  Caesar  with  his  com* 
5a6kade.        paratively  weak  army  could  neither  regularly 

besibge  the  place  nor  even  sufficiently  blockade 
it ;  he  pitched  his  camp  below  the  rising  ground  occupied 
by  Veroingetorix,  and  was  compelled  to  preserve  an  atti- 
tude as  inactive  as  his  opponent.  It  was  almost  a  victory 
for  the  Misurgeuts,  that  Caesar'a  career  of  advanre  fmm  fi^ 
umph.to  triumph  had  bean  fln^Hftnly  ^.^f^^fep/^  nn  tKa  Sfjjnft 
and  on  tha^Allier.-  In  fact  the  consequences  of  this  check 
for  Caesar  were  almost  equivalent  to  those  of  a  defeat. 

The  Haedui,  who  had  hitherto  continued  vacillating, 
TheH  1  I  ^^^  made  preparations  in  earnest  to  join  the 
waver.  patriotic  party  ;  the  body  of  men,  whom  Caesar 

*  This  place  has  been  aougbt  on  a  rising  ground  which  is  bUU 
named  Oergoie,  a  league  to  the  south  of  the  Arvernian  capital  Neme> 
tttxn,  the  modem  Clermont ;  and  both  the  remains  of  rude  fortress-walla 
b.*ought  to  light  in  excavations  there,  and  the  tradition  of  the  name 
wbfnh  is  traced  in  documents  op  to  the  tenth  century,  leave  no  room 
for  loubi  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  determination  of  the  locality. 
Moreover  it  accords,  as  with  the  other  statements  of  Caesar,  so  eap^ 
dally  with  the  fact  that  he  pretty  clearly  indicates  Grergovia  as  the  chief 
place  of  the  Arvemi  (vii.  4).  We  shall  have  accordingly  to  assume,  thil 
the  Arvemians  after  their  defeat  were  compelled  to  transfer  their  Ml 
tlemcnt  from  Gergovia  to  the  neighbouring  less  stiong  Nemetmn. 
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had  ordered  to  Gergovia,  had  on  the  march  been  iiduced 
hy  its  officers  to  declare  for  the  insurgents ;  at  the  same 
Ume  they  had  begun  in  the  canton  itself  to  plunder  and 
kill  the  Romans  settled  there.  Caesar,  who  had  gone 
frith  two-thirds  of  the  blockading  army  to  meet  that  corps 
of  the  Haedui  which  was  being  brought  up  to  Gergovia, 
had  by  his  sudden  appearance  recalled  it  to  nominal  obe- 
dience ;  but  it  wan  more  than  ever  a  hollow  arjd  fragile  n^ 
lation,  the  continuance  of  which  had  been  almost  too  dearly 
purchased  by  the  great  peril  of  the  two  legions  letl  behind 
in  front  of  Gergovia.  For  Vercingetorix,  rapidly  and  reso- 
lutely availing  himself  of  Caesar's  departure,  had  during 
his  absence  made  an  attack  on  them,  which  had  well  nigh 
ended  in  their  being  overpowered,  and  the  Roman  camp 
being  taken  by  storm.  Caesar'a  unrivalled  celerity  alone 
agtrted  a  second  catastrophe  like  that  of  Adiiatucii.  Though 
the  Haodui  made  once  more  fair  promises,  it  might  be  fore^ 
seen  that,  if  the  blockade  should  still  be  prolonged  without 
result,  they  would  openly  range  themselves  on  the  side  of 
the  insurgents  and  would  thereby  compel  Caesar  to  raise 
il ;  for  their  accession  would  interrupt  the  communication 
between  him  and  Labienus,  and  expose  the  latter  especially 
in  his  isolation  to  the  greatest  peril.  Caesar  was  resolved 
not  to  let  matters  come  to  this  pass,  but.  however  painful 
and  even  dangerous  it  was  to  retire  from  Gergovia  without 
having  accomplished  his  object,  nevertheless,  if  it  must  be 
done,  rather  to  set  out  immediately  and  by  marching  into 
the  canton  of  the  Haedui  to  prevent  at  any  cost  their  for- 
mal desertion. 

Before  entering,  however  on  this  retreat,  which  was  ^ 

ir91B-£i^^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^  quick  and  sanguine  tem- 
^  perament,  he  made  yet  a  last  attempt  to  free 
B9-  himself  from  his  painful  perplexity  bj?  a  tril- 
lianl  .success.  While  the  bulk  of  the  garrison 
rf  €(ergovia  was  occupied  in  entrenching  the  side  on  which 
the  assault  was  expected,  the  Roman  general  watched  hii 
opportunity  to  surprise  another  access  less  conveniently 
•Ituated  but  at  the  moment  left  bare.    In  reality  the  Ro 
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man  sUirmiiig  colutnns  scaled  the  camp-wall^  and  occupied 
the  nearest  quarters  of  the  camp ;  but  the  whole  garrison 
was  already  alarmed,  and  owing  to  the  small  distances  Cae» 
Bar  found  it  not  advisable  to  risk  the  second  assault  on  th« 
oitj-wall.  He  gave  the  signal  for  retreat;  but  the  fore* 
most  legions,  carried  away  by  the  impetuosity  of  victory 
heard  not  or  did  not  wish  to  hear,  and  pushed  forward  with* 
out  halting,  up  to  the  city-wall,  some  even  into  the  city. 
But  masses  more  and  more  dense  threw  themselves  in  front 
of  the  intruders ;  the  foremost  fell,  the  columns  stopped ; 
in  vain  centurions  and  legionaries  fought  with  the  most  d^ 
voted  and  heroic  courage ;  the  assailants  were  chased  with 
very  considerable  loss  out  of  the  town  and  down  the  hill, 
where  the  troops  stationed  by  Caesar  in  the  plain  received 
them  and  prevented  greater  mischief.  The  expei^gd,  cap« 
t^re  of  Gecgovia  bad  been  convexted  into  a  defeat^  iuidlha^ 
considerable  loss  in -killed  and  wounded — there  were  count* 
ed  700  soldiers  that  had  fallen,  including  46  centurions-^ 
was  the  least  part  of  the  misfortune. 

Tfae  imposing  position  of  Gaeeap  iit -€paul..iifipsnded 
essentially  on  the  halo  of  victory  that  s^irromid. 
wreSioa*     ^^  ^'"fi ;  and  this  began  to  grow.  pale.     The  con- 
flicts around  Avaricum,  Caesar's  vain  attempts 
to  compel  the  enemy  to  fight,  the  resolute  defence  of  the 
city  and  its  almost  accidental  capture  by  storm  bore  a 
stamp  different  from  that  of  the  earlier  Celtic  wars,  and 
had  strengthened  rather  than  impaired  the  confidence  of  the 
Celts  in  themselves  and  their  leader.     Moreover,  the  new 
system  of  warfare — the  making  head  against  the  enemy  in 
entrenched  camps  under  the  protection  of  foi  tresses — had 
completely  approved  itself  at  Lutetia  as  well  as  at  Gergo> 
via.     Lastly,  this  defeat,  the  first  which  Caesar  in  perse  n 
had  suffered  from  the  Celts,  crowned  their  success,  and  it 
{Mscordingly  gave  as  it  were  the  signal  for  a  second  outbreak 
of  the  insurrection.      The  Haedui  now  broke 
S!!%«dQi.     formally  with  Caesar  and   entered  into  union 
with    Vercingetorix.      Their  contingent,  w  licb 
was  still  with  Caesar's  army,  net  only  deserted  from  it,  but 
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also  took  occasion  to  carry  ofi*  the  dep6ts  of  the  ai'iuy  of 
Caesar  at  Noviodunum  on  the  Loire,  whereby  the  che«ta 
and  magazines,  a  number  of  fresh  horses,  and  all  tlie  host- 
ages furnished  to  Caesar,  fell  into  the  hands  of  w.ie  insur- 
gents. It  was  of  at  least  equal  importance,  that 
SSs^gae  on  this  news  the  Belgae,  who  had  hitherto  kept 
aloof  from  the  whole  movemeDt,  began  to  bestit 
themselves.  The  powerful  canton  of  the  Bellovaci  rose 
with  the  view  of  attacking  in  the  rear  the  corps  of  Labie- 
BUS,  while  it  confronted  at  Lutetia  the  levy  of  the  surround- 
ing cantons  of  central  Gaul.  Everywhere  else  too  men 
were  taking  to  arms  ;  thajBtr.eogth.  of .  patriotio  ftnthnsiasm 
jyrried  along  with  it  even  the  most  decided  and  luost- 
&voured4>iU*ti8ans  of  Rome,  such  as  Commius  king  of  the 
Airebates,  who  on  account  of  his  faithful  services  had  r» 
ceived  from  the  Romans  important  privileges  for  his  com- 
munity and  the  hegemony  over  the  Morini.  The  threads 
of  the  insurrection  ramified  even  into  the  old  Roman  proir* 
inoe:  they  cherished  the  hope,  perhaps  not  without  ground, 
of  inducing  the  Allobroges  themselves  to  take  arms  against 
the  Romans,  With  the  single  exception  of  the  Remi  and 
of  the  districts^-dependent  immediately  on  the  Remi — of 
the  Suessiones,  Leuci,  and  Lingones,  whose  peculiar  isola- 
tion was  not  affectexl  even  amidst  this  general  enthusiasm, 
ih»  whole  Celtic  nation  from  the  Pyrenees  to  tlie  Rhine  was 
jiow  in  reality^  J^r  the  -^rst-and  fop-the  last  time^in  arms 
fi2C  Jta  freedom  and  nationality ;  whereas,  singularly  enough, 
the  whole  Grerman  communities,  who  in  the  former  strug- 
gles  had  held  the  foremost  rank,  kept  aloof.  In  fact,  the 
Treveri,  and  as  it  would  seem  the  Menapii  also,  were  pre- 
vented by  their  feuds  with  the  Germans  from  taking  an 
•otive  part  in  the  national  war. 

It  was  a  grave  and  momentous  crisis,  when  afber  the 
retreat  from  Gergovia  and  the  loss  of  Noviodu- 
^/S^^'wm,     num  a  council  of  war  was  held  in  Caesar's  head- 
quarters  regarding    the   measures  now   to   b« 
adopted.      Various  voices  expressed  themselves  in  fav  lur 
of  a  retreat  over  the  Cevennes  into  the  old  Roman  prov 
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iiice,  which  now  lay  open  on  all  sides  tx>  the  insurrectioa 
aiid  certainly  was  in  urgent  need  of  the  legions  that  had 
been  sent  from  Rome  primarily  for  its  protection,  Bui 
Caesar  rejected  this  timid  strategy  suggested  not  by  thf 
position  of  affairs,  but  by  government  instructions  and  fear 
of  responsibility.  He  contented  himself  with  calling  th4 
general  levy  of  the  Romans  settled  in  the  province  to  arma^ 
and  having  the  frontiers  guarded  by  that  levy  to  the  best 
jjj^^^^  of  its  ability.     On  the  other  hand  he  himself  set 

un^  with  out  in  the  opposite  direction  and  advanced  by 
forced  marches  to  Agedincum,  to  which  he  or- 
dered Labienus  to  retreat  in  all  haste.  The  Celts  naturally 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  two  Roman 
armies.  Labienus  might  by  crossing  the  Marne  and  march- 
ing down  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine  have  reached  Agedin- 
cum,  where  he  had  Icfl  his  reserve  and  his  baggage ;  but  he 
preferred  not  to  allow  the  Celts  again  to  witness  the  retreal 
of  Roman  troops.  He  therefore  instead  of  crossing  the 
Marne  crossed  the  Seine  under  the  eyes  of  the  deluded 
enemy,  and  on  its  lefl  bank  fought  a  battle  with  the  hostile 
forces,  in  which  he  conquered,  and  among  many  others  the 
Celtic  general  himself,  the  old  Camulogenus,  was  left  on  the 
field.  Nor  were  the  insurgents  more  successful  in  detain- 
ing Caesar  on  the  Loire;  Caesar  gave  them  no  time  to 
assemble  larger  masses  there,  and  without  difficulty  dis- 
persed the  militia  of  the  Haedui,  which  alone  he  found  at 
that  point. 

Thus  the  junction  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  army  waa 
Po«iii<»nof  happily  accomplished.  The  insurgents  mean* 
rate  at*^"  while  had  consulted  as  to  the  farther  conduct  of 
AimU.  ijjg  ^.j,.  .^i  Bibracte  (Autun)  the  capital  of  tik 

Ifaedui ;  the  soul  of  these  consultations  was  again  Vercin- 
^etorix,  to  whom  the  nation  was  enthusiastically  attached 
after  the  victory  of  Gergovia.  Particular  Interests  were 
not,  it  is  true,  even  now  silent;  the  Haedui  stULJlL.lhia 
death-Bti'uggle  of  the  nation  asserted  their  claims  to.Xh€ 
hegemony,  and  made  a  proposal  in  the  national  assemltly 
U>  substitute  a  leader  of  their  own  for  Vercingetorix.    Bui 
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d»  national  representatives  had  not  merely  declined  this 
md  ooniirmed  Vercingetorix  in  the  supreme  command,  but 
liad  also  adopts  his  plan  of  war  without  alteration.  It 
mm  substantially  the  same  as  that  on  which  he  had  oper- 
Hted  at  Avaricum  and  at  Gorgovia.  As  the  base  of  the 
MW  pontion  there  was  selected  the  strong  dty  of  the  Man* 
lubiiy  Alesia,  (Alise  Sainte  Reine  near  Semur  in  the  depart- 
ment C6te  d'Or)  *  and  another  entrenched  camp  was  con- 
itnicted  under  its  walls.  Inimense  stores  were  here  accu* 
nul9$$<)«.And  the. army  wa$  ordered  thither  from  Gergovia, 
baving  its  cavalry  raised  by  resolution  of  the  national 
lasembly  to  15,000  horse.  Caesar  with  the  whole  strength 
of  his  army  after  it  was  reunited  at  Agedincum  took  th^" 
Hreotion  of  Besan^on,  with  the  view  of  now  approaching 
\h%  alarmed  province  and  protecting  it  from  an  invasion, 
for  in  fact  bands  of  insurgents  had  already  shown  them- 
■elyes  in  the  territory  of  the  Helvii  on  the  south  slope  of 
the  Cevennes.  Alesia  lay  almost  on  his  way  ;  the  cavalry 
of  the  Celts,  the  only  arm  with  which  Vercingetorix  chose 
k>  operate,  attaclced  him  on  the  route,  but  to  the  surprise 
3f  all  was  worsted  by  the  new  German  squadrons  of  Cae- 

and  the  Roman  infantry  drawn  up  in  support  of  them. 

Vercingetorix  hastened  the  more  to  shut  himself  up  in 
Alesia;    and  if  Caesar  was  not  disposed  alto- 


tartof  gethcr  to  renounce  the  offensive,  no  course  was 


left  to  him  but  for  the  third  time  in  this  cam- 
paign  to  proceed  by  way  of  attack  with  a  far  weaker  force 
■gainst  an  army  encamped  under  a  well-garrisoned  and 
well-provisioned  fortress  and  supplied  with  immense  mass- 
es of  cavalry.  But,  while  the  Celts  had  hitherto 
J55^  been  opposed   by  only   a  part  of  the  Roman 

legions,  the  whole  forces  of  Ciiosar  were  united 
In  the  lines  round  Alesia,  and  Vercingetorix  did  not  suo 
eeed,  OS  he  had  succeeded  at  Avaricum  and  Gergovia,  in 

*  The  question  eo  mucli  discussed  of  late,  whether  Alesia  is  D<tt 
to  be  identified  wilh  Al&ise  (25  kilumotres  to  the  south  of  B^ 
,  Dep.  Douhs),  has  been  rightly  answond  in  the  negative  by  tl) 
inqairert. 
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placing  hia  infmtry  under  tlie  protection  of  the  walls  of 
the  fortress  and  keeping  his  external  communications  opei 
for  his  own  benefit  by  his  cavalry,  while  he  interrupted 
those  of  the  enemy.  The  Celtic  cavalry,  already  discour- 
aged by  that  defeat  inflicted  on  them  by  their  despised  op- 
ponents^ was  beaten  by  Caesar's  German  horse  in  every 
encounter.  The  line  of  circumvaliation  of  the  besief^ra 
exten  iing  about  ten  miles  invested  the  whole  town,  inolud* 
ing  the  canip  attached  to  it,  Vercingetoxii  Jbad  been  pre^ 
4>a]X\i  foi  ^slniggle  under..the.3Ealivl^ULJU)t.i9£.  being  be- 
sieged in  Alesia;  in  that  point  of  view  the  accumulated 
stores,  considerable  as  they  were,  were  yet  far  from  suffi- 
cient for  his  array — which  was  said  to  amount  to  80,000 
infantry  and  15,000  cavalry — and  for  the  numerous  inhab- 
itants of  the  town.  Yercingetorix  could  nnt_l?Hfi  prrraivf) 
thaLMa^lan_of  warfare  had  on-thin  oooaBion  jiirnfid  to  his 
,ewji  4ostfuctionf  and  that  he  was  lost  unless  the  whole 
nation  hastened  up  to  the  rescue  of  its  blockaded  general 
The  existing  provisions  were  still,  when  the  Roman  ciroun> 
vallation  was  closed,  sufficient  for  a  month  and  perhaps 
something  more ;  at  the  last  moment,  when  there  was  still 
free  passage  at  least  for  horsemen,  Vercingetorix  dismissed 
his  whole  cavalry,  and  sent  at  the  same  time  to  the  heads 
of  the  nation  instructions  to  call  forth  all  their  forces  and 
lead  them  to  the  relief  of  Alesia.  He  himself  resolved  tc 
bear  in  person  the  responsibility  for  the  plan  of  war  which 
he  had  projected  and  which  had  miscarried,  remained  in  the 
fortress,  to  share  m  good  or  evil  Uie  fate  of  his  followers. 
But  Caesar  made  up  his  mind  at  once  to  besiege  and  to  be 
besieged.  He  prepared  his  line  of  circumvaliation  for  d» 
fence  also  on  its  outer  side,  and  furnished  himself  with  pro- 
visions for  a  longer  period.  The  days  passed ;  thoy  had  no 
longer  a  boll  of  grain  in  the  fortress,  and  they  were  obliged 
(0  drive  out  the  unhappy  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  perish 
miserably  between  the  entrenchments  of  the  Celts  and  of 
the  Romans,  pitilessly  rejected  by  both. 

At  the  last  hour  there  appeared  behind  Caesar's  line* 
the  intorminabJ.e  array  of  the  CeltoBelgic  relieving  armji 
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Attempiat      Mid  to  amount  to  250,000  infantry  and  8,000 

cavalry.  From  the  Channel  to  th(.  (?«vennea 
the  insurgent  canton?  had  strained  every  ncive  to  res- 
cue the  flower  of  their  patriots  and  the  genoial  of  their 
choice — the  Bellovaci  alone  had  answered  that  they  were 
d'f  posed   to  fight  against  the   Romany  but  not   beyond 

their  own  bounds.  The  first  assault,  which  tlu* 
Sfe'JjMbT    besieged  of   Alesia  and   the   relieving   troops 

without  made  on  the  Roman  double  line,  was 
repulsed  ;  but,  when  after  a  day's  rest  it  was  repeated,  the 
Celts  succeeded — at  a  spot  where  the  line  of  cirfumvnllar 
tion  ran  over  the  slope  of  a  hill  and  could  bo  assailed  from 
the  height  above — in  filling  up  the  trenches  and  hurling  the 
defenders  down  from  the  rampart.  Then  Labienus,  sent 
thither  by  Caesar,  collected  the  nearest  cohorts  and  threw 
himself  with  four  legions  on  the  foe.  Under  the  eyes  of 
the  general,  who  himself  appeared  at  the  most  dangerous 
moment,  the  assailants  were  driven  back  in  a  desperate 
hand-to-hand  conflict,  and  the  squadrons  of  cavalry  that 
oame  with  Caesar  taking  the  fugitives  in  rear  completed  the 
defeat. 

It  was  more  than  a  great  victory ;  the  fate  of  Alesia, 

and  indeed  of  the  Celtic  nation,  was  thereby 
AMiicapiu     irrevocably  decided.     The  Celtic  army,  utterly 

disheartened,  dispersed  at  once  from  the  battle- 
field and  went  home.     Vercingetorix  might  perhaps  have 
even  now  taken  to  flight,  or  at  least  have  saved  himself  by 
•he  last  means  open  to  a  free  man ;  ho  did  not  do  so,  but 
declared  in  a  council  of  war  that,  since  he  had  not  succeed- 
ed in  breaking  off  the  alien  yoke,iuLwa8  ready  to  give  bim- 
Kll.up.  as  a  victim  and  to  avert  as  far  as  possihle  df:struo- 
jion  from  the  nation  by  bringing  it  on  his  own  head.     This 
was  done.     The  Celtic  office i*s  delivered  thoir  genenil — tlie 
•olemn  choice  of  the  whole  nation — to  the  enemv  of  their 
muntry   for   such   punishment   as   might    be   thouirht   fit. 
Monnted  on  his  steed  and  in  full  armour  the  king  of  the 
Arvemians  appeared  before  the  Roman  proconsul  and  ro^ie 
round  his  tribunal ;  then  he  suiTendered  his  hor»i  and  anna, 
Vol.  IV.— 15 
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and  sat  down  in  silence  on  the  steps  at  Caesar' 
feet  (702).  Five  years  afterwards  he  was  led 
in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  the  Italian  capital,  andj 
while  his  conqueror  was  offering  solemn  thanks  to  the  goda 
VerdM©-  ^"  ^^®  summit  of  the  Capitol,  Verciugetorix  wat 
tonx  oxe-  beheaded  at  its  foot  as  guilty  of  high  treason 
against  the  Roman  nation.  As  after  a  day  of 
gloom  the  sun  breaks  through  the  clouds  at  its  setting,  so 
destiny  bestows  on  nations  in  their  decline  a  last  great  man. 
Thus  Hannibal  stands  at  the  close  of  the  Phoenician  his-- 
tory,  and  Vercingetorix.  at  the  close-ef  the  Cellie;  They 
were  not  able  to  save  the  nations  to  whioh-^hej  'b&ldhged 
from  a  foreign  yoke,  but  they  spared  them  the  htsTT^inain- 
ing  disgrace — an  inglorious  ML  Verciugetorix,  just  like 
the  Carthaginian,  was  obliged  to  c<onteud  not  merely  againsi 
the  public  foe,  but  also  and  above  all  against  that  anti- 
national  opposition  of  wounded  egotists  and  startled  cow- 
ards, which  regularly  accompanies  a  degenerate  civilization : 
for  him  too  a  place  in  history  is  secured,  not  by  his  battles 
and  sieges,  but  by  the  fact  that  he  was  .ab!e_tQJurnjsh_in  hn 
own  person  a  centre  and  rally ing-ppint  to  a. nation  distractr 
ed  and  ruined  by  the  rivalry  of  individual  interests.  And 
yet  there  can  hardly  be  a  more  marked  contrast  thaa  be- 
tween the  sober  townsman  of  the  Phoenician  mercantile 
city,  whose  plans  were  directed  towards  one  great  object 
with  unchanging  energy  throughout  fifty  years,  and  the  bold 
prince  of  the  Celtic  land,  whoso  mighty  deeds  and  high- 
minded  self-sacrifice  fall  within  the  compass  of  one  brief 
summer.  The  whole  ancient  world  presents  no  more  genu^ 
ine  knight,  whether  as  regards  his  essential  character  or  hii 
outward  appearance.  )  But  man  ought  not  to  be  a  niere 
knight,  and  least  of  all  the  statesman.)  It  was  the.lmighliy 
notihe  hero,  who  disdained  to  escape  from  Alesia,  wh«R  he 
alone  was  of  more  consequence  to  the  nation  thjyiJuiHin- 
dred  thousand  ordinary  brave  men.  It  was  the  knight,  not 
the  hero,  who  gave  himself  up  as  a  sacrifice,  whenfthe  only 
thing  gained  by  that  sacrifice  was  that  the  nation  publicly 
dishonoured  itself  and  with  equal  cowardice  and  absurdity 
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eiLployed  its  last  breath  in  proclaiming  that  its  gieat  hi» 
rorioal  death-struggle  was  a  crime  against  its  oppressor^ 
How  very  different  was  the  conduct  of  Hannibal  in  similar 
positions  !  It  is  impossible  to  part  from  the  noble  king  of 
the  Arremi  witliout  a  feeling  of  historical  and  human  sym 
pathy  ;  but  it  is  characteristic  of  the  Celtic  nation,  that  its 
groatest  man  was  afler  all  merely  a  knight. 

The  fall  of  Aleuia  and  the  capitulation  of  the  army  en- 
closed in  it  were  fearful  blows  for  the  Celtic  in 
^Iff  surrection ;  but  blows  quite  as  heavy  had  be> 

fallen  the  nation  and  yet  the  conflict  had  been 
renewed.  The  loss  of  Vercingctorix,  however,  was  irrepa- 
EibL^  With  hini  unity  had  come  to  the  nation;  with  him 
it  seemed  also  to  have  departed.  We  do  not  find  that  the 
iuurgents  made  any  attempt  to  continue  their  joint  defence 
and  to  appoint  another  generalissimo ;  the  league  of  patri- 
otofeU-to  pieces  of  itself  and  every  clan  was  left,  to  fight 
or  oome  to  terms  with  the  Romans  as  it  pleased.  Natu- 
imlly  $he  desire  afler  rest  everywhere  prevailed.  Caesar 
too  had  an  interest  in  bringing  the  war  quickly  to  an  end. 
Of  the  ten  years  of  his  governorship  seven  had  elapsed, 
and  the  last  was  called  in  question  by  his  political  oppo 
nents  in  the  capital ;  he  could  only  reckon  with  some  de- 
gree of  certainty  on  two  more  summers,  and,  while  his 
biterest  as  well  as  his  honour  required  that  he  should  hand 
over  the  newly-acquired  regions  to  his  successor  in  a  condi- 
tion of  tolerable  peace  and  tranquillity,  there  was  in  truth 
but  scanty  time  to  bring  about  such  a  state  of  things.  To 
^ercise  mercy  was  in  this  case  still  more  a  necessity  for 
the  victor  than  for  the  vanquished ;  and  he  might  thank  his 
stttTs  that  the  internal  dissensions  and  the  easy  tempera- 
ment of  the  Celts  met  him  in  this  respect  half  way.  Where 
—as  in  the  two  most  eminent  cantons  of  central  Gaul,  those 
of  the  Haedui  and  Arverni — there  existed  a  strong  party 
well  disposed  to  Rome,  the  cantons  obtained  immediately 
after  the  fall  of  Alesia  a  complete  restoration  of  their  forw 
mer  rdations  with  Rome  and  even  their  captives,  20,00(1 
n  number,  were  releascfl  without  ransom,  while  those  of 
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the  other  clans  passed  into  the  hard  bondage  of  the  victa 
rlous  legionaries.  The  greater  portion  of  the  Gallic  diii' 
I  riots  submitted  like  the  Haedui  and  Ar?erni  to  their  fiite^ 
and  allowed  their  inevitable  punishment  to  be  inflicted  with- 
out farther  resistance.  But  not  a  few  clung  in 
withtho  foolish  frivolity  or  sullen  despair  to  the  lost 
•II 1  Cm-  cause,  till  the  Roman  troops  of  execution  ap- 
peared within  their  borders.  Such  expeditioni 
it-y..  were    in   the   winter  of   702-703    undertaken 

against  the  Bituriges  and  the  Carnutes. 
More  serious  resistance  was  offered  by  the  Bellovaci| 
who  in  the  previous  year  had  kept  aloof  from 
Bcik)vaci«  '^^  relief  of  Alesia ;  they  seem  to  have  wished 
to  show  that  their  absence  on  that  decisive  day 
at  le.ast  did  not  proceed  from  want  of  courage  or  of  love 
for  freedom.  The  Atrebates,  Ambiani,  Caletes,  and  other 
Be.Igic  cantons  took  part  in  this  struggle ;  the  brave  king 
of  the  Atrebates  Commius,  whose  accession  to  the  in8U^ 
rection  the  Romans  had  least  of  all  forgiven,  and  against 
whom  recently  Labicnus  had  even  directed  a  repulsive 
attempt  at  assassination,  brought  to  the  Bellovaci  500  Ger- 
man horse,  whose  value  the  campaign  of  the  previous  year 
had  sliown.  The  resolute  and  tiilented  Bellovacian  Correus, 
to  whom  the  chief  conduct  of  the  war  had  fallen,  waged 
warfare  as  Vercingetorix  had  waged  it,  and  with  no  small 
success.  Although  Caesar  had  gradually  brought  up  the 
greater  part  of  his  army,  he  could  neither  bring  the  infiui* 
try  of  the  Bellovaci  to  a  battle,  nor  even  prevent  it  from 
taking  up  other  positions  which  afforded  better  protection 
against  his  augmented  forces ;  while  the  Roman  horse,  es* 
pecially  the  Celtic  contingents,  suffered  most  severe  losses 
in  various  combats  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
ehpecially  of  the  German  cavalry  of  Commius.  But  after 
Correus  had  met  his  death  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Roman 
foragers,  the  resistance  here  too  was  broken ;  the  victor 
proposed  t»>lorable  conditions,  to  which  the  Bellovaci  along 
with  their  confederates  subniitled.  The  Treveri  were  r& 
iuced  to  obedience  by  Labienus   and  incidentally  the  ter 
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ritory  of  the  outlawed  Ebu rones  was  once  more  tru  versed 
and  laid  waste.     Thus  the  last  resistance  of  the  Belgic  cou 
federacy  was  broken.     The  maritime  cantons  still  made  au 
attempt  to  defend  themselves  against  the  Roman  domin«^ 

tion  in  concert  with  their  neighbours  on    the 

Loire.  Insurgent  bands  from  the  Andian,  Car^ 
nutic,  and  other  surrounding  cantons  assembled  on  the 
lower  Loire  and  besieged  in  Lemonum  (Poitiers)  the  prince 
of  the  Pictones  who  was  friendly  to  the  Romans.  But  here 
too  a  considerable  Roman  force  soon  appeared  against  them ; 
the  insurgents  abandoned  the  siege,  and  retreated  with  the 
▼lew  of  placing  the  Loire  between  themselves  and  the  ene- 
my, but  were  overtaken  on  the  march  and  defeated  ;  where- 
upon the  Carnutes  and  the  other  revolted  cantons,  including 
even  the  maritime  ones,  sent  in  their  submission. 

The  resistance  was  at  an  end ;  save  that  an  isolated 

leader  of  free  bands  still  here  and  there  upheld 
g^2^"    the  national   banner.     The  bold  Drappes  and 

the  brave  comrade  in  arms  of  Vercingetorix 
Lucterius,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  army  united  on  the 
Loire,  gathered  together  the  most  resolute  men,  and  with 
these  threw  themselves  into  the  strong  mountain-town  of 
Uzellodunum  on  the  Lot,*  which  amidst  severe  and  fatal 
eooflicte'they  succeeded  in  sufficiently  provisioning.  In 
qpite  of  the  loss  of  their  leaders,  of  whom  Drappes  had 
been  taken  prisoner,  and  Lucterius  had  been  cut  off  from 
the  town,  the  garrison  resisted  to  the  uttermost ;  it  was 
not  till  Caesar  appeared  in  person,  and  under  his  orders  the 
ipring  from  which  the  besieged  derived  their  water  was 
diverted  by  means  of  subtemnean  drains,  that  the  fcrtressi 
the  last  stronghold  of  the  Celtic  nation,  fell.  To  distin- 
guish the  last  champions  of  the  cause  of  freedom,  Caesar 
ordered  that  the  whole  garrison  should  have  their  hands  cut 
off  and  should  then  be  dismissed,  each  one  to  his  home. 
Caesar,  who  felt  it  all-important  to  put  an  end  at  least  to 

*  This  is  QBiiallj  sought  at  Capdenao  not  far  from  Figeac;  Golei 
Im  reeoiily  declared  himself  in  faTour  of  Luzech  to  th»  west  of  Cahor% 
a  lite  which  had  been  previously  suggested. 
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open  resistance  throughout  Gaul,  allowed  king  Gommiu8| 
who  still  held  out  in  the  region  of  Arras  and  maintained 
desultory  warfare  with  the  Roman  trocps  there  down  to  the 
winter  of  703-704,  to  make  his  peace,  and  evon 
acquiesced  when  the  irritated  and  justly  dis* 
tnistful  man  haughtily  refused  to  appear  in  person  in  the 
Roman  camp.  It  is  ^rery  probable  that  Caesar  in  a  similar 
way  allowed  himself  to  be  satisfied  with  a  merely  nominal 
submission,  perhaps  even  with  a  d9  facto  armistioe,  in  the 
less  accessible  districts  of  the  north-west  and  north-east  of 
Gaul* 

Thus  was  Gaul— or,  in  other  words,  the  land  west  of 
Gaul  mb-  *^®  Rhine  and  north  of  the  Pyrenees — rendered 
^^'  subject  after  only  eight  years  of  conflict  (69^ 

703)  to  the  Romans.    Hardly  a  year  after  the 
full  pacification  of  the  land,  at  the  beginning  of 
705,  the  Roman  troops  had  to  be  withdrawn 
over  the  Alps  in  consequence  of  the  civil  war  which  at 
length  broke  out  in  Italy,  and  there  remained  nothing  but 
at  the  most  some  weak  divisions  of  i^eoruits  in  Gaul. 
Nevertheless  the  Celts  did  not  again  rise  against  the  foreign 
yoke ;  and,  while  in  all  the  old  provinces  of  the  empire 
there  was  fighting  against  Caesar,  the  newly-acquired  coun- 
try alone  remained  continuously  obedient  to  its  conqueror. 
Even  the  Germans  did  not  during  those  decisive  years  re< 
peat  their  attempts  to  conquer  new  settlements  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine.    As  little  did  there  occur  in  Gaul  any 
national  insurrection  or  German  invasion  during  the  subae* 
quent  crises,  although  these  offered  most  favourable  oppor- 
tunities.   If  disturbances  broke  out  anywhere^  such  as  the 
rising  of  the  Bellovaci  against  the  Romans  in 
708,  the  movements  were  so  isolated  and  so  jq^ 
connected  with  the  complications  in  Italy,  that  they  were 
suppressed  without  material  difficulty  by  the  Roman  gov* 

*  Thii  indeed,  u  may  readily  be  conceived,  is  not  recorded  by 
Chesar  himself;  but  an  Intelligible  hint  of  it  is  given  by  Sallust  (Hiai, 
I.  9  Kritz),  although  he  wrote  as  a  partisan  of  CSaesar.  Further  proofir 
are  hunished  bT  tlie  coins. 
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ernors.  Certainly  this  state  of  peace  was  most  probably, 
jtist  as  was  tlie  peace  of  Spain  for  centuries,  purchased  by 
provisionally  allowing  the  regions  that  were  most  remote 
and  most  strongly  pervaded  by  national  feeling — Brittany, 
the  districts  on  the  Scheldt,  the  r^ion  of  the  Pyrenees— to 
withdraw  themselves  de  facto  in  a  more  or  less  definite 
manner  from  the  Roman  allegiance.  Nevertheless  the 
building  of  Caesar — however  scanty  the  time  which  he 
found  for  it  amidst  other  and  at  the  moment  still  more 
urgent  labours,  however  unfinished  and  but  provisionally 
rounded  off  he  may  have  lefl  it — ^in  substance  stood  the  test 
of  this  fiery  trial,  as  respected  both  the  repelling  of  the 
(Sermans  and  the  subjugation  of  the  Celts. 

As  to  superintendence,  the  territories  newly  acquired 
by  the  governor  of  Narbonese  Gaul  remained 
for  the  time  being  united  with  the  province  of 
Narbo ;  it  was  not  till  Caesar  gave  up  this  office 
(710)  that  two  new  governorships — Gaul  proper 
and  Belgia — were  formed  out  of  the  territory  which  he  con- 
quered. That  the  individual  cantons  lost  their  political  in 
dependence,  was  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  conquest. 
They  became  throughout  tributary  to  the  Roman  commu- 
nity. Their  system  of  tribute  however  was,  of 
JJJJJ***^  course,  not  that  by  means  of  which  the  nobles 
and  financial  aristocracy  turned  Asia  to  profit- 
able account ;  but,  as  was  the  case  in  Spain,  a  tribute  fixed 
onoe  for  all  was  imposed  on  each  individual  community, 
and  the  levying  of  it  was  lefb  to  itself.  In  this  way  forty 
million  sesterces  (£400,000)  flowed  annually  from  Gaul 
into  the  chests  of  the  Roman  government ;  which,  no  doubt, 
ondertook  in  return  the  cost  of  defending  the  frontier  of  the 
lihine.  Moreover,  the  masses  of  gold  accumulated  in  the 
temples  of  the  gods  and  the  treasuries  of  tlie  grandees  found 
their  way,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  Rome ;  when  Caesar 
offered  his  Grallic  gc  Id  throughout  the  Roman  empire  and 
brought  such  masses  of  it  at  once  into  the  money  market 
that  gold  as  compared  with  silver  fell  about  25  per  ccnU, 
we  may  guess  what  sums  Gaul  lost  through  the  war. 
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The  former  cantonal  constitutions  with  their  hereditarj 
kings,  or  their  ruling  feudal-oligarchies,  contii> 
to!,ru§B«^  ued  in  the  main  to  subsist  af\er  the  conquest 
^Jj^Ji^i,^  and  even  the  system  of  clientship,  which  roadf 
certain  cantons  dependent  on  others  more  pew* 
crful,  was  not  abolished,  although  no  doubt  with  the  loss  of 
political  independence  its  edge  was  taken  off.  The  sole 
object  of  Caesar  was,  while  making  use  of  the  existing 
dynastic,  feudalist,  and  hegemonic  divisions,  to  arrange 
matters  in  the  interest  of  Rome,  and  to  bring  everywhere 
into  power  the  men  favourably  disposed  to  the  foreign  rule. 
Caesar  spared  no  pains  to  form  a  Roman  party  in  Gaul ; 
extensive  rewards  in  money  and  specially  in  confiscated 
estates  were  bestowed  on  his  adherents,  and  places  in  the 
conmion  council  and  the  first  offices  of  state  in  their  can- 
tons were  procured  for  them  by  Caesar's  influence.  Thosf 
cantons  in  which  a  sufficiently  strong  and  trustworthy  Ro" 
man  party  existed,  such  as  the  Remi,  the  Lingones,  the 
Haedui,  were  favoured  by  the  bestowal  of  a  freer  commu- 
nal constitution — the  right  of  alliance,  as  it  was  called— 
and  by  preferences  in  the  regulation  of  the  matter  of  hege- 
mony. The  national  worship  and  its  priests  seem  to  have 
been  spared  by  Cae«ar  from  the  outset  as  far  as  possible ; 
no  trace  is  found  in  his  case  of  measures  such  as  were 
adopted  in  later  times  by  the  Roman  regents  against  the 
Druidical  system,  and  with  this  is  probably  connected  the 
fact  that  his  Gallic  wars,  so  far  as  we  see,  do  not  at  all  bear 
the  character  of  religious  warfare  after  the  fashion  which 
formed  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the  Britannic  wars  subse- 
quently. 

While  Caesar  thus  showed  to  the  conquered  nation 
I  troam^  every  allowable  consideration  and  spared  their 
Uoiiof|ii«  national,  political,  and  religious  institutions  as 
of  the  oonn-  far  as  was  at  all  compatible  with  their  subjeo 
tion  to  Rome,  he  did  so,  not  as  renouncing  the 
fundamental  idea  of  his  conquest,  the  Romantzation  of 
Gaul,  but  with  a  view  to  realize  it  in  the  most  indulgent 
way.     He  did  not  content  himself  with  Icavin^r  tlid  same 
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circnmttanoes,  which  had  already  in  great  part  Homanized 
the  south  province,  to  produce  tiieir  effect  likewise  in  the 
north ;  but,  like  a  genuine  statesman,  he  stimulated  th^ 
natural  course  of  development  and  sought  to  shorten  as  far 
as  possible  the  always  painful  period  of  transition.  To  faj 
nothing  of  the  admission  of  a  number  of  Celts  of  rank  into 
Roman  citizenship  and  even  of  several  perhaps  into  the 
Roman  senate,  it  was  probably  Caesar  who  introduced 
although  with  certain  restrictions,  the  Latin  instead  of  the 
native  tongue  as  the  official  language  within  the  several 
cantons  in  Gaul,  and  who  introduced  the  Roman  instead  of 
the  national  monetary  system  on  the  footing  of  reserving 
the  coinage  of  gold  and  of  denarii  to  the  Roman  authori- 
ties, while  the  smaller  money  was  to  be  coined  by  the  sev- 
eral cantons  but  only  for  circulation  within  the  cantonal 
bounds,  and  this  too  in  accordance  with  the  Roman  stand- 
ard. We  may  smile  at  the  Latin  jargon,  which  the  dwell* 
ers  by  the  Loire  and  the  Seine  henceforth  employed  in  ac- 
cordance with  orders ;  *  but  these  barbarisms  were  preg- 
nant with  a  greater  future  than  the  correct  Latin  of  the 
capital.  Perhaps  too,  if  the  cantonal  constitution  in  Gaul 
afterwards  appears  more  closely  to  approach  the  Italian 
urban  constitution,  and  the  chief  places  of  the  canton  as 
well  as  the  common  councils  attain  a  more  marked  promi- 
nence in  it  than  was  probably  the  case  in  the  original  Celtic 
organization,  the  change  may  be  referred  to  Caesar.  No 
one  probably  felt  more  than  the  political  heir  of  Gains 
Graoohus  and  of  Marius,  how  desirable  in  a  military  as 
well  as  in  a  political  point  of  view  it  would  have  be«n  to 
establish  a  series  of  Transalpine  colonies  as  bases  of  sup 
port  for  the  new  rule  and  centres  of  the  new  civilization. 
If  nevertheless  he  confined  himself  to  the  settlement  of  his 
Celtic  or  Grerman  horsemen  in  Noviodunum  (p.  295)  and 

*  Thus  we  read  on  a  f^mts,  which  a  Yergobretus  of  the  Lexo^^ 
(Usieaz,  dep.  Calvados)  caused  to  be  struck,  the  following  inscription : 
Ctttom&ot  Catto9  vercobreto  ;  9imU»oi  (sic)  publieot  Lixovio.  The  oftep 
lomelj  legible  writing  and  the  incredibly  wretched  stamping  of  these 
toins  are  in  oxoellent  harmony  with  their  slamincring  I^atin. 

Vou  TV.— 15* 
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to  that  of  the  Boii  in  the  canton  of  the  Haedui  (p  204)-^ 
which  latter  settlement  already  rendered  quite  the  servicei 
of  a  Roman  cc»lony  in  the  war  with  Vercingetorix — the  re** 
son  was  merely  that  his  farther  plans  did  not  permit  hiro 
to  put  the  plough  instead  of  the  sword  into  the  hands  of 
his  legions.  What  he  did  in  later  years  for  the  old  Roman 
province  in  this  respect,  will  be  explained  in  its  own  place; 
hj  is  probable  that  the  want  of  time  alone  prevented  him 
from  extending  the  same  system  to  the  regions  which  he 
had  recently  subdued. 

All  was  over  with  the  Celtic  nation.  Its  political  anni- 
hilation had  been  completed  by  Caesar ;  its  na- 
^ph«^  tional  annihilation  was  begun  and  in  regular 
SSiS?***  progress.  This  was  no  accidental  destruction, 
such  as  destiny  sometimes  prepares  even  for 
peoples  capable  of  development,  but  a  self-incurred  and  in 
some  measure  historically  necessary  catastrophe.  The  very 
course  of  the  last  war  proves  this,  whether  we  view  it  as  a 
whole  or  in  detail.  When  the  establishment  of  the  foreign 
rule  was  in  contemplation,  only  single  districts — mostly, 
moreover,  German  or  half-German— offered  energetic  resist- 
ance.  When  the  foreign  rule  was  actually  established,  the 
attempts  to  shake  it  off  were  either  undertaken  altogether 
without  judgment,  or  they  were  to  an  undue  extent  the 
work  of  certain  prominent  nobles,  and  were  therefore  im- 
mediately and  entirely  brought  to  an  end  with  the  death  or 
capture  of  an  Indutiomarus,  Camulogenus,  VercingetoriX| 
or  Correus.  The  sieges  and  guerrilla  warfare  ic  which 
elsewhere  the  w^ole  moral  depth  of  national  struggles  dis- 
plays itself^  were  throughout  this  Celtic  struggle  of  a  pecu- 
liarly pitiable  character.  Every  page  of  Celtic  history  con* 
firmb  the  severe  saying  of  one  of  the  few  Romans  who  had 
the  judgment  not  to  despise  the  so-called  barbarians — that 
tlie  Celts  boldly  challenge  danger  while  future,  but  lose 
their  courage  before  its  presence.  In  the  mighty  vortex  of 
the  world's  history,  which  inexorably  crushes  all  peoples 
that  are  not  as  hard  and  as  flexible  as  steel,  such  a  naUoc 
oould  not  permanently   maintain  itself;    with  reason  the 
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Celts  of  the  continent  suffered  the  same  fate  at  the  handi 
of  the  Romans,  as  their  kinsmen  in  Ireland  suffer  down  to 
our  own  day  at  the  hands  of  the  Saxons — ^the  fate  of  be* 
coming  merged  as  a  leaven  of  future  development  in  a  pc 
litically  superior  nationality.     On  the  eve  of  parting  from 
this  remarkable  nation  we  may  be  allowed  to  call  attention 
lo  the  fact,  that  in  the  accounts  of  the  ancients  as  to  the 
Celts  on  the  Loire  and  Seine  we  find  almost  every  one  of 
the  characteristic  traits  which  we  are  accustomed  to  recog- 
nize as  marking  the  Irish.     Every  feature  reappears :  the 
laziness  in  the  culture  of  the  fields  ;  the  delight  in  tippling 
and  brawling ;  the  ostentation — we  may  recall  that  sword 
of  Caesar  hung  up  in  the  sacred  grove  of  the  Arvernians 
after  the  victory  of  Gergovia,  which  its  alleged  former 
owner  viewed  with  a  smile  at  the  consecrated  spot  and 
ordered  the  sacred  property  to  be  carefully  spared;  the 
language  full  of  comparisons  and  hyperboles,  of  allusions 
and  quaint  turns ;  the  droll  humour — an  excellent  example 
of  which  was  the  rule,  that  if  any  one  interrupted  a  per- 
son speaking  in  public,  a  substantial  and  very  visible  hole 
should  be  out.,  as  a  measure  of  police,  in  the  coat  of  the 
disturber  of  the  peace ;  the  hearty  delight  in  singing  and 
reciting  the  deeds  of  past  ages,  and  the  most  decided  talent 
for  rhetoric  and   poetry ;    the  curiosity — ^no   trader  was 
allowed  to  pass,  before  he  had  told  in  the  open  street  what 
he  knew,  or  did  not  know,  in  the  shape  of  news — and  the 
extravagant  credulity  which  acted  on  such  accounts,  for 
which  reason  in  the  better  regulated  cantons  travellei*s  werv 
prohibited  on  pain  of  severe  punishment  from  communi- 
eating  unauthenticated  reports  to  others  than  the  public 
magistrates ;  the  childlike  piety,  which  sees  in  the  priest  a 
bther  and  asks  him  for  his  advice  in  all  things  ;  the  unsur* 
passed  fervour  of  national  feeling,  and  the  closeness  with 
which  those  who  are    fellow-countrymen  cling    together 
almost  like  one  family  in  opposition  to  the  stranger ;  the 
inclination  to  rise  in  revolt  under  the  first  chance  leader 
that  presents  himself  and  to  form  bands,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  utter  incapacity  to  preserve  a  sel^reliant  courage 
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equall}*  remote  from  presumption  jund  from  pusillanimity,  tc 
perceive  the  right  time  for  waiting  and  for  striking,  to  attaic 
or  even  barely  to  tolerate  any  organization,  any  sort  o£ 
fixed  military  or  political  disdpline*  It  is,  and  remains,  a^. 
nil  times  and  places  the  same  indolent  and  poetical,  irreao 
lute  and  fervid,  inquisitive,  credulous,  amiable,  devor,  bu! 
—-in  a  political  point  of  view — thoroughly  useless  nation  * 
and  therefore  its  &te  has  been  always  arid  everywhere  the 
same. 

But  the  fact  that  this  great  people  was  ruined  by  the 
The  begin-  Transalpine  wars  of  Caesar,  was  not  the  most 
S^^lSi  important  result  of  that  grand  enterprise ;  far 
dereiop-  more  momeutous  than  the  negative  was  the 
positive  result.  It  hardly  admits  of  a  doubt 
that,  if  the  rule  of  the  senate  had  prolonged  its  semblance 
of  life  for  some  generations  longer,  the  migration  of  peo- 
ples, as  it  is  called,  would  have  occurred  four  hundred  years 
sooner  than  it  did,  and  would  have  occurred  at  a  time  when 
the  Italian  civilization  had  not  become  naturalized  either  in 
Gaul,  or  on  the  Danube,  or  in  Africa  and  Spun.  Inasmuch 
as  the  great  general  and  statesman  of  Rome  with  sure 
glance  perceived  in  the  German  tribes  the  rival  antagonists 
of  the  Komano-Greek  world ;  inasmuch  as  with  firm  hand 
•he  established  the  new  system  of  aggressive  defence  down 
even  to  its  details,  and  taught  men  to  protect  the  frontiers 
of  the  empire  by  rivers  or  artificial  ramparts,  to  colonize 
the  nearest  barbarian  tribes  along  the  frontier  with  the 
view  of  warding  off  the  more  remote,  and  to  recruit  the 
Roman  army  by  enlistment  from  the  enemy's  country  ;  he 
gained  for  the  Hellenic-Italian  culture  the  interval  necessary 
to  civilize  the  West  just  as  it  had  already  civilized  the 
East.  Ordinary  men  see  the  fruits  of  their  action ;  the 
seed  sown  by  men  of  genius  germinates  slowly.  Centuries 
elapsed  before  men  understood  that  Alexander  had  not 
merely  erected  an  ephemeral  kingdom  in  the  East,  but  had 
carried  Hellenism  to  Asia ;  centuries  again  elapsed  before 
men  understood  that  Caesar  had  not  merely  conquered  a 
new  province  for  the  Romans,  but  had  laid  the  foundatijv 
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for  the  Romnnizing  of  the  regions  of  the  West.  It  was 
odIj  a  late  posterity  that  perceived  the  meaning  of  those 
expeditions  to  England  and  Germany,  so  inconsiderate  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  and  so  barren  of  immediate  resulu 
An  immense  circle  of  peoples,  whose  existence  and  condi* 
lion  hitherto  were  known  barely  through  the  reports— 
mingliiig  some  truth  with  much  fiction— of  the  mariner  and 
Ih9  trader,  was  disclosed  by  this  means  to  the  Greek  and 
Roman  world.  *'  Daily,"  it  is  said  in  a  Roman  writing  of 
May  698,  '^  the  letters  and  messages  from  Gaul 
are  announcing  names  of  peoples,  cantons,  and 
regions  hitherto  unknown  to  us."  This  enlargement  of  the 
historical  horizon  by  the  expeditions  of  Caesar  beyond  the 
Alps  was  as  much  an  event  in  the  world's  history  as  the 
exploring  of  America  by  European  bands.  To  the  narrow 
circle  of  the  MediteiTanean  states  were  added  the  peoples 
of  central  and  northern  Europe,  the  dwellers  on  the  Baltic 
and  Nor^h  seas ;  to  the  old  world  was  added  a  new  one, 
which  thenceforth  was  influenced  by  the  old  and  influenced 
it  in  turn.  What  the  Gothic  Theodoric  afterwards  succeed- 
ed in,  came  very  near  to  being  already  carried  out  by  Ario- 
vistusi  Had  it  so  happened,  our  civilization  would  have 
hardly  stood  in  any  more  intimate  relation  to  the  Romano- 
Greek  than  to  the  Indian  and  Assyrian  culture.  That  there 
is  a  bridge  connecting  the  past  glory  of  Hellas  and  Rome 
with  the  prouder  fabric  of  modern  history  ;  that  Western 
Europe  is  Romanic,  and  Germanic  Europe  classic ;  that  the 
names  of  Themistocles  and  Scipio  have  to  us  a  very  difler- 
ent  sound  from  those  of  Asoka  and  Salmanassar ;  that 
Homer  and  Sophocles  are  not  merely  like  the  Vedas  and 
Kalidasa  attractive  to  the  literary  botanist,  but  bloom  for 
us  in  our  own  garden — all  this  is  the  work  of  Caesar ;  and^ 
while  the  creation  of  his  great  predecessor  in  the  East  has 
been  almost  wholly  reduced  to  ruin  by  the  tempests  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  structure  of  Caesar  has  outlasted  those 
thoL^ands  of  years  which  have  changed  religion  and  polity 
for  the  human  race  and  even  shifled  the  centre  of  civil iza- 
tion  itself,  and  it  stands  erect  for  what  we  may  term  per 
petuity. 
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To  complete  this  sketch  of  the  relations  of  Rome  t« 
the  peoples  of  the  North  at  this  period,  it  re* 
triM  on  iio     mains  that  we  cast  a  glance  at  the  couuti  iea 
"^*  which  stretch  to  the  north  of  the  Italian  and 

Greek  peninsulas,  from  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  to  the 
Black  Sea«  It  is  true  that  the  torch  of  history  does  not 
iUumiue  the.  mighty  stir  and  turmoil  of  peoples  which  prob- 
ably prevailed  at  that  time  there,  and  the  solitary  gleams 
of  light  that  &11  on  this  region  are,  like  a  faint  glimmer 
amidst  deep  darkness,  more  fitted  to  bewilder  than  to  en- 
lighten. But  it  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  indicate  also 
the  gaps  in  the  record  of  the  history  of  nations ;  he  may 
not  deem  it  beneath  him  to  mention,  by  the  side  of  Caesar's 
magnificent  system  of  defence,  the  paltry  arrangements  by 
which  the  generals  of  the  senate  professed  to  protect  on 
this  side  the  frontier  of  the  empire. 

North-eastern  Italy  was  still  as  before  (iii.  212)  left  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  the  Alpine  tribes.     The 
niea.  strong  Roman  army  encamped  at  Aquileia  in 

696,  and  the  triumph  of  the  governor  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  Lucius  Afranius,  lead  us  to  infer,  that  about  this 
time  an  expedition  to  the  Alps  took  place,  and  it  may  have 
been  in  consequence  of  this  that  we  find  the  Romans  soon 
afterwards  in  closer  connection  with  a  king  of  the  Noricans. 
But  that  even  subsequently  Italy  was  not  at  all  secure  on 
this  side,  is  shown  by  the  sudden  assault  of  the  Alpine  bar- 
barians on  the  flourishing  town  of  Tei^este  in 
702,  when  the  Transalpine  insurrection  had  com- 
pelled Caesar  to  divest  upper  Italy  wholly  of  troops. 

The  turbulent  peoples  also,  who  had  possession  of  the 
district  along  the  lUyrian  coast,  gave  their  Ro- 
man masters  constant  employment.  The  Dal- 
matians, even  at  an  earlier  period  the  most  considerable 
people  of  this  region,  enlarged  their  power  so  much  by 
admitting  their  neighbours  into  their  union,  that  the  num- 
ber of  their  townships  rose  from  twenty  to  eighty.  With 
respect  to  the  town  of  Promona  (not  far  from  the  riv«t 
Kerka),  which  they  had  wrested  from  the  Liburnians  and 
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refused  to  surrender,  they  fell  into  a  quarrel  with  the  Ro* 
mans,  and  defeated  the  general  levy  which  Caesar  called 
forth  against  them ;  a  defeat  which  the  outbreak  of  ths 
civU  war  prevented  him  from  avenging.  Partly  on  this 
account  Dalniatia  became  in  that  war  a  rendezvous  of  the 
party  hostile  to  Caesar,  and  the  inhabitants  in  concert  with 
Die  Pompeians  and  with  the  pirates  offered  an  energetic  re- 
•istanoe  to  the  generals  of  Caesar  both  by  land  and  by 
water. 

Lastly  Macedonia  along  with  Epirus  and  Hellas  lay  in 
greater  desolation  and  decay  than  almost  any 
other  part  of  the  Roman  empire.    Dyrrhachium, 
Tliessalonica,  and  Byzantium  had  still  some  trade  and  ci>m* 
merce;    Athens  attracted   travellers  and  students  by  its 
name  and  its  philosophical  school ;  but  on  the  whole  there 
lay  over  the  formerly  populous  little  towns  of  Hellas,  and 
her  sea-ports  once  swarming  with  men,  the  calm  of  the 
grave.     But  if  the  Greeks  stirred  not,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  hardly  accessible  Macedonian  mountains  on  the  other 
hand  continued  after  the  old  fashion  their  predatory  raidi 
and  feuds ;  for  instance  about  697-698  Agraeans 
and  Dolopians  overran  the  Aetolian  towns,  and 
in  700  the  Pirustae  dwelling  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Drin  overran  southern  Illyria.     The  neighbouring  peo* 
plea  did  likewise.     The  Dardani  on  the  northern  frontier 
as  well  as  the  Thracians  in  the  east  had  no  doubt  been 
humbled  by  the  Romans  in  the  eight  years'  conflicts  from 
676  to  683 ;  the  most  powerful  of  the  Thraciau 
princes,  Cotys,  the  ruler  of  the  old  Odrysian 
kingdom,  was  thenceforth  numbered  among  the  dient  kings 
of  Borne.     Nevertheless  the  pacified  land  had  still  as  be- 
fore to  suffer  invasions  from  the  north  and  east.     The  gov- 
ernor Gains  Antonius  was  severely  handled  both  by  the 
Dardani  and  by  the  tribes  settled  in  the  modem  Dobrud- 
idia,  who,  with  the  help  of  the  dreaded  Bastarnae  brought 
up  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  inflicted  on  him  an 
important   defeat   (69^^-^93)   at  Istropolis  (la- 
tere, not  far  from  Kustondji).     Gaius  Octaviuf 
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fought  with  better  fortune  against  the  Bessi  and  Thraciant 
(694).     Marcus  Piso  again  (697-698)  as  gen* 
f?^.  f  ^^^  ^^  chief  wretchedly  mismanaged  matters ; 

which  was  no  wonder,  seeing  that  he  gave  friends 
and  foes  Nvhatever  they  wished  for  money.  The  Thradoo 
Dentheletae  (on  the  Strymon)  under  his  governorship  plua« 
dered  Macedonia  far  and  wide,  and  even  stationed  their 
posts  on  the  great  Roman  military  road  leading  from  Djiv 
rhachium  to  Thessalonica ;  the  people  in  Thessalonica  made 
up  their  minds  to  stand  a  siege  from  them,  for  the  strong 
Roman  army  in  the  province  seemed  to  be  present  only  ai 
an  on-looker  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  and  the 
neighbouring  peoples  levied  contributions  from  the  peace* 
ful  subjects  of  Rome. 

Such  attacks  could  not  indeed  endanger  the  power  of 
Rome,  and  a  fresh  disgrace  had  long  ago  ceased 
Daeian  to  occaslou  coucern.     But  just  about  this  period 

^"*^*°^'  a  people  began  to  acquire  political  consolidation 
beyond  the  Danube  in  the  wide  Daeian  steppes — a  people 
which  seemed  destined  to  play  a  different  part  in  history 
from  that  of  the  Bessi  and  the  Dentheletae.  Among  the 
Getae  or  Dacians  in  primeval  times  there  had  been  asso 
ciated  with  the  king  of  the  people  a  holy  man  called  Za^ 
molxis,  who,  after  having  explored  the  ways  and  wonders 
of  the  gods  in  distant  travel  in  foreign  lands,  and  having 
thoroughly  studied  in  particular  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  and  of  the  Greek  Pythago renins,  had  returnee! 
to  his  native  country  to  end  his  life  as  a  pious  hermit  in  a 
cavern  of  the  "  holy  mountain."  lie  remained  accessible 
only  to  the  king  and  his  servants,  and  gave  forth  to  the 
king  and  through  him  to  the  people  his  oracles  with  refer- 
ence to  every  important  undertaking.  He  was  regarded 
by  his  countrymen  at  first  as  priest  of  the  supreme  god 
and  ultimately  as  himself  a  god,  just  as  it  is  said  of  Mose& 
and  Aaron  that  the  Lord  had  made  Aaron  the  prophet  and 
Moses  the  god  of  the  prophet.  This  had  become  a  perma* 
ncnt  instituti^)n  ;  there  was  regularly  associated  with  the 
king  of  the  Getae  such  a  god,  from  whoso  mouth  every- 
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thing  whicfi  the  king  ordered  proceeded  or  appeared  t )  pro* 
ceed.  This  peculiar  constitution,  in  which  the  theocratic 
idea  had  become  subservient  to  the  apparently  absolute 
power  of  the  king,  probably  gave  to  the  kings  of  the  Getaf 
aome  such  position  with  respect  to  their  subjects  as  the 
(ftliphs  liad  with  respect  to  the  Arabs ;  and  one  result  of  it 
was  the  marvellous  religious-political  reform  of  the  natioii, 
which  was  carried  out  about  this  time  by  the  king  of  the 
Getae,  Boerebistas,  and  the  god  Dekaeneos.  The  people, 
which  had  morally  and  politically  fallen  into  utter  decay 
through  unexampled  drunkenness,  was  as  it  were  metamor- 
phosed by  the  new  gospel  of  temperance  and  valour ;  with 
his  bands  under  the  influence,  so  to  speak,  of  puritanic  dis- 
cipline and  enthusiasm  king  Boerebistas  founded  within  a 
few  years  a  mighty  kingdom,  which  extended  along  both 
banks  of  the  Danube  and  reached  southward  far  into 
Thrace,  Illyria,  and  Noricum.  No  direct  contact  with  the 
Romans  had  yet  taken  place,  and  no  one  could  tell  what 
might  come  out  of  this  singular  state,  which  reminds  us  of 
the  early  times  of  Islam ;  but  this  much  it  needed  to  pro- 
phetic gift  to  forftell,  that  proconsuls  like  Antonius  and 
Piio  were  nowise  fitted  to  contend  with  gods. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

VHX   iOIKr   LULB   OF   POMPBIUB   AND  0AK8AB. 

Amonq  the  democratic  chiefs,  who  from  the  time  of  Ihi 
consulate  of  Caesar  were  recognized  officiallyi 
Sb^Smmx  ^  ^  speak,  as  the  joint  rulers  of  the  common- 
JiJj^P^  wealthy  as  the  governing  "  triumvirs,**  Pompei- 
us  in  public  opinion  occupied  decidedly  the  first 
place.  It  was  he  who  was  called  by  the  Optimates  the 
*^  private  dictator ; "  it  was  before  him  that  Cicero  pros- 
trated himself  in  vain;  against  him  were  directed  the 
sharpest  sarcasms  in  the  placards  of  Bibulus,  and  the  most 
envenomed  arrows  of  the  conversation  in  the  saloons  of 
the  opposition.  This  was  only  to  be  expected.  According 
to  the  &cts  before  the  public  Pompeius  was  indisputably 
the  first  general  of  his  time ;  Caesar  was  a  dexterous  party 
leader  and  party  orator,  of  undeniable  talents,  but  as  no- 
toriously of  unwarlike,  and  indeed  of  effeminate  tempera* 
menu  Such  opinions  had  been  long  current ;  it  could  not 
be  expected  of  the  rabble  in  high  quarters,  that  they  should 
trouble  themselves  about  the  real  state  of  things  and  aban* 
don  platitudes  once  established  because  of  some  obscure 
feats  of  heroism  on  the  Tagus.  Caesar  evidently  played 
in  the  league  the  mere  part  of  the  adjutant  who  executed 
for  his  chief  the  work  which  Flavins,  Afranius,  and  other 
luss  capable  instruments  had  attempted  and  not  performed. 
It  seemed  as  if  even  his  governorship  could  not  alter  this 
state  of  things.  Afranius  had  only  recently  occupied  a 
very  similar  position,  without  thereby  acquiring  any  spedal 
importance ;  several  provinces  at  once  had  been  of  late 
years  repeatedly  placed  under  one  governor,  and  often  Hm 
more  than  four  legions  had  been  united  in  one  hand ;  as 
matters  were  again  quiet  beyond  the  Alps  and  prince  Ario 
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▼istus  was  recognized  by-  the  Romans  as  a  friend  and  neigh* 
hour,  there  was  no  prospect  of  conducting  a  war  of  any 
moment  there*  It  was  natural  to  compare  the  position 
which  Pompeius  had  obtained  by  the  Gabinio-Manilian  law 
with  that  which  Caesar  had  obtained  by  the  Vatinian ;  but 
the  comparison  did  not  turn  out  to  Caesar's  advantage 
Pompeius  ruled  over  nearly  the  whole  Roman  empire 
CSaeaar  over  two  provinces.  Pompeius  had  the  soldierf 
and  the  treasures  of  the  state  almost  absolutely  at  his  dis- 
posal ;  Caesar  had  only  the  sums  assigned  to  him  and  an 
army  of  24,000  men.  It  was  left  to  Pompeius  himself  to 
fix  the  point  of  time  for  Ms  retirement ;  Caesar's  command 
was  secured  tc  jim  for  a  long  period  no  doubt,  but  yet 
only  for  a  limited  term.  Pompeius,  in  fine,  had  been  en- 
trusted with  the  most  important  undertakings  by  sea  and 
land ;  Caesar  was  sent  to  the  north,  to  watch  over  the 
ttq>ital  from  upper  Italy  and  to  take  care  that  Pompeius 
fhould  rule  it  undisturbexl. 

But  when  Pompeius  was  appointed  by  the  coalition  to 
be  ruler  of  the  capital,  he  undertook  a  task  far 
ndfta  exceeding  his   powers.      Pompeius  understood 

*^  nothing  more  of  ruling  than  might  be  summed 

^*"^*  up  in  the  word  of  command.  The  waves  of 
agitation  in  the  capital  were  swelled  at  once  by  past  and 
by  future  revolutions ;  the  problem  of  ruling  this  city— 
which  in  many  respects  might  be  compared  to  the  Paris 
of  the  nineteenth  century — without  an  armed  force  was 
infinitely  difficult,  and  for  that  stiff  and  stately  pattern-sol- 
dier altogether  insoluble.  Very  soon  matters  reached  such 
a  pitch  that  friends  and  foes,  both  equally  inconvenient  to 
him,  oould,  so  &r  as  he  was  concerned,  do  what  they  pleased ; 
after  Caesar's  departure  from  Rome  the  coalition  ruled 
doubtless  still  the  destinies  of  the  world,  but  not  the  streets 
of  the  capital.  The  senate  too,  to  whom  there  still  be- 
longed a  sort  of  nominal  government,  allowed  things  in 
the  capital  to  follow  their  natural  course ;  partly  because 
the  section  of  this  body  controlled  by  the  coalition  lacked 
the  instruotionB  of  the  regents,  partly  because  the  angrj 
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opposition  kept  aloof  out  of  indiffeience  or  pedsimitfiiiy  bill 
chiefly  because  the  whole  aristocratic  corporation  began  to 
feel  at  any  rate,  if  not  to  comprehend,  its  utter  impotenca 
For  the  moment  therefore  there  was  nowhere  at  Rome  an)> 
power  of  resistance  in  any  sort  of  government,  nowhere  » 
real  authority.  Men  were  living  in  an  interregnum  bfr 
Iween  the  ruin  of  the  aristocratic,  and  the  rise  of  the  niili' 
tary,  rule;  and,  if  the  Roman  commonwealth  has  presented 
all  the  different  political  functions  and  organizations  more 
purely  and  normally  than  any  other  in  ancient  or  modem 
times,  it  has  also  exhibited  political  disorganization — an- 
archy— with  an  unenviable  clearness.  It  is  a  strange  co- 
incidence that  in  the  same  years,  in  which  Caesar  was  cre- 
ating beyond  the  Alps  a  work  to  last  for  ever,  there  was 
enacted  in  Rome  one  of  the  most  extravagant  political 
farces  that  was  ever  produced  upon  the  stage  of  the  world's 
history.  The  new  regent  of  the  commonwealth  did  not 
rule,  but  shut  himself  up  in  his  house  and  sulked  in  silence. 
The  former  half-deposed  government  likewise  did  not  rule, 
but  sighed,  sometimes  in  private  amidst  the  confidential 
circles  of  the  villas,  sometimes  in  chorus  in  the  senate- 
house.  The  portion  of  the  burgesses  which  had  still  at 
heart  freedom  and  order  was  disgusted  with  the  reign  of 
confusion,  but  utterly  without  leaders  and  helpless  it  main* 
tained  a  passive  attitude — not  merely  avoiding  all  political 
activity,  but  keeping  aloof,  as  &r  as  possible,  from  the 
political  Sodom  itself. 

On  the  other  hand  the  rabble  of  every  sort  neve?  hsd 

better  days,  never  found  a  merrier  arena.  Tie 
^^nar-       number  of  little  great  men  was  legion.     Dcma- 

gogism  became  quite  a  trade,  which  accordingly 
did  not  lack  its  professional  insignia — the  thread)»are  man* 
tie,  the  shaggy  beard,  the  long  streaming  hair,  the  deep  bass 
voice ;  and  not  seldom  it  was  a  trade  with  golden  soil.  For 
the  standing  declamations  the  tried  gargles  of  the  theatrical 
staff  were  an  article  in  much  request ;  *  Greeks  and  Jew^ 

*  This  is  the  meaning  of  eanlorum  convitio  conHone9  seUbrare  (Ole 
mro  8ut,  66,  118). 
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freedmen  and  slaves,  were  the  most  regular  attenders  and 
the  loudest  criers  in  the  public  assemblies ;  frequently, 
oven  when  it  came  to  a  vote,  only  a  minority  of  those 
voting  consisted  of  burgesses  constitutionally  entitled  to  do 
io.  **  Next  time,"  it  is  said  in  a  letter  of  this  period,  "  we 
may  expect  our  lackeys  to  outvote  the  emancipation-tax.*^ 
The  real  powers  of  the  day  were  tho  compact  and  armed 
batdsy  the  battalions  of  anarchy  raised  by  adventurers  of 
rank  out  of  gladiatorial  slaves  and  blackguards.  Their  poa 
aeasors  had  from  the  outset  been  mostly  numbered  among 
the  popular  party  ;  but  since  the  departure  of  Caesar,  who 
alone  understood  how  to  impress  the  democracy,  and  alone 
knew  how  to  manage  it,  all  discipline  had  departed  from 
them  and  every  partisan  adopted  his  politics  at  his  own 
hand.  Even  now,  no  doubt,  these  men  fought  with  most 
pleasure  under  the  banner  of  freedom  ;  but,  strictly  speak- 
ing, they  were  neither  of  democratic  nor  of  anti-democratio 
views ;  they  inscribed  on  the — in  itself  indispensable — ban- 
ner, as  it  happened,  now  the  name  of  the  people,  anon  that 
of  the  senate  or  that  of  a  party  chief;  Clodius  for  instance 
fought  or  professed  to  fight  in  succession  for  the  ruling 
democracy,  for  the  senate,  and  for  Crassus.  The  leaders  of 
these  bands  kept  to  their  colours  only  so  far  as  they  in- 
exorably persecuted  their  personal  enemies — as  in  the  case 
of  Clodius  against  Cicero  and  Milo  against  Clodius — while 
their  partisan  position  served  them  merely  as  a  handle  in 
these  personal  feuds.  We  might  as  well  seek  to  set  a  chari- 
vari to  music  as  to  write  the  history  of  this  political  witches' 
rev^l ;  nor  is  it  of  any  moment  to  enumerate  all  the  deeds 
of  muider,  besiegings  of  houses,  acts  of  incendiarism  and 
other  scenes  of  violence  within  a  great  capital,  and  to  reckon 
ap  how  oflcn  the  scale  was  traversed  from  hissing  and 
shouting  to  spitting  on  and  trampling  down  opponents,  and 
thence  to  throwing  stones  and  drawing  swords, 

'fhe  piincipal  performer  in  this  theatre  of  political  ras- 
cality was  that  Publius  Clodius,  of  whose  ser- 
vices,  as  already  mentioned  (p.  252),  the  regentf 
availed  themselves  against  Cato  and  Cicero.     Lefl  to  him 
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self,  this  influential,  talented,  energetic  and— in  his  trade— > 
really  exemplary  partisan  pursued  during  his  tribunate  of 
the  people  (696)  an  ultrardemocratic  policy,  gayf 
the  citizens  corn  gratis,  restricted  the.  ri^ht  of 
the  censors  to  stigmatize  immoral  burgesses,  prohibited  tht 
magistrates  from  obstructing  the  course  of  the  comittsi 
machinery  by  religious  formalities,  set  aside  the  limiti 
which  had  shortly  before  (690),  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
the  system  of  bands,  been  imposed  on  the  right  of  assooa^ 
tion  of  the  lower  classes,  and  re-established  the  *'  street- 
olubs  "  (collegia  compiialicia)  at  that  time  abolished,  which 
were  nothing  else  than  a  formal  organization — subdivided 
according  to  the  streets,  and  with  an  almost  military  ar> 
rangement— of  the  whole  free  or  slave  prokTl^riate  of  the 
capital.  If  in  addition  the  further  law,  which  Clodius  had 
likewise  already  projected  and  purposed  to  introduce  when 
praetor  in  702^  should  give  to  freedmen  and  to 
slaves  living  in  de  facto  possession  of  freedom 
the  same  political  rights  with  the  freeborn,  the  author  of  all 
these  brave  improvements  of  the  constitution  might  declare 
his  work  complete,  and  as  a  second  Numa  of  freedom  and 
equality  might  invite  the  sweet  rabble  of  the  capital  to  see 
him  celebrate  high  mass  in  honour  of  the  arrival  of  th« 
democratic  millennium  in  the  temple  of  Liberty  which  he 
had  erected  on  the  site  of  one  of  his  burnings  at  the  Pala- 
tine. Of  course  these  exertions  in  behalf  of  freedom  did 
not  exclude  a  traffic  in  decrees  of  the  burgesses ;  like  Caesar 
himself,  Caesar's  ape  kept  governorships  and  other  posts 
gre^t  and  small  on  sale  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-citizenii 
and  soH  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  state  for  the  benefit  of 
subject  kings  and  cities. 

At  all  th*^e  things  Pompeius  looked  on  without  stirring, 
if  he  did  not  perceive  how  seriously  he  thus 
Poi^iiu        compromised  himself,  his  opponent  perceived  it. 
cfodiua.  Clodius  had  the  hardihood  to  engage  in  a  dispute 

with  the  regent  of  Rome  on  a  question  of  little 
moment,  as  to  the  sending  back  of  a  captive  Armeniao 
prince  *,   and  the  variance  soon  became  a  formal  feud,  iB 
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which  the  utter  helplessness  of  Pompeius  was  displayed. 
The  head  of  the  state  knew  not  how  to  encounter  the  parti* 
lan  otherwise  than  with  his  own  weapons,  only  wielded 
with  &r  less  dexterity.  If  he  had  been  tricked  by  Clodiu^ 
respecting  the  Armenian  prince,  he  offended  him  in  tuni  hj 
releasing  Cicero,  who  was  pre-eminently  obnoxious  to  Clo- 
dius,  from  the  exile  into  which  Clodius  had  sent  him  ;  and 
he  attained  his  object  so  thoroughly,  that  he  converted  hin 
opponent  into  an  implacable  foe.  If  Clodius  made  thi^ 
•treets  insecure  with  his  bands,  the  victorious  general  like- 
wise set  slaves  and  pugilists  to  work ;  in  the  frays  which 
ensued  the  general  naturally  was  worsted  by  the  demagogue 
and  defeated  in  the  street,  and  Gains  Cnto  was  kept  almost 
constantly  under  siege  in  his  garden  by  Clodius  and  his 
comrades.  It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  this 
remarkable  spectacle,  that  the  regent  and  the  rogue  amidst 
their  quarrel  vied  in  courting  the  favour  of  the  fallen  gov- 
ernment ;  Pompeius,  partly  to  please  the  senate,  permitted 
Cicero's  recall,  Clodius  on  the  other  hand  declared  the  Julian 
laws  null  and  void^and  called  on  Marcus  Bibulus  publicly 
to  testify  to  their  having  been  unconstitutionally  passed. 

Naturally  no  positive  result  could  issue  from  this  im- 
broglio of  dark  passions  ;  its  most  distinctive  character  was 
JDst  its  utterly  ludicrous  want  of  object.  Even  a  man  of 
Caesar's  genius  had  to  learn  by  experience  that  democratic 
agitation  was  completely  worn  out,  and  that  even  the  way 
to  the  throne  lay  no  longer  through  demagogism.  It  was 
nothing  more  than  a  historical  makeshifl,  if  now,  in  the 
interregnum  between  republic  and  monarchy,  some  whimsi- 
cal fellow  dressed  himself  out  with  the  prophet's  inanl'ie 
and  stair  which  Caesar  had  long  laid  aside,  and  the  great 
(deals  of  Gaius  Gracchus  came  once  more  upon  the  since 
distorted  into  a  parody  ;  the  so-called  party  from  which  this 
democratic  agitation  proceeded  v  as  so  little  such  in  reality, 
that  afterwards  it  had  no  part  at  all  allotted  to  it  in  the 
decisive  struggle.  It  cannot  even  be  asserted  tbit  by  means 
cf  this  anarchical  slate  of  things  the  desire  after  a  strong 
icyrernment  based  on  military  power  had  been  vividly  kin 


\ 
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died  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  indifTereiit  to  politics. 
Even  apart  from  the  fact  that  such  neutral  burgesses  wer* 
chiefly  to  be  sought  outside  of  Rome,  and  thus  were  nut 
directly  atfected  by  the  rioting  in  the  capital,  those  mindn 
which  could  be  at  all  influenced  by  such  motives  had  been 
already  by  their  former  experience,  and  especially  by  the 
Catilinarian  conspiracy,  thoroughly  converted  to  the  princi« 
pie  of  authority  ;  but  those  that  were  really  alarmed  were 
affected  far  more  emphatically  by  a  dread  of  the  gigantio 
crises  inseparable  from  an  overthrow  of  the  constitution, 
than  by  dread  of  the  mere  continuance  of  the — at  bottom 
withal  very  superficial — anarchy  in  the  capital.  The  only- 
result  of  it  which  historically  deserves  notice  was  the  pain* 
ful  position  in  which  Pompeius  was  placed  by  the  attacks 
of  the  Clodians,  and  which  had  a  material  share  in  deter- 
mining his  farther  steps. 

Little  as  Pompeius  liked  and  understood  taking  the 
Pompefui  in  i^^^^^^^^ive,  he  was  yet  on  this  occasion  compelled 
S**o°a^  by  the  change  of  his  position  towards  both  Clo- 
▼iotoriesof  dius  and  Caesar  to  depart  from  his  previous 
inaction.  The  irksome  and  disgraceful  situation 
to  which  Clodius  hod  reduced  him,  could  not  but  at  length 
rouse  even  his  sluggish  nature  to  hatred  and  anger.  But 
far  more  important  was  the  change  which  took  place  in  hi« 
relation  to  Caesar.  While,  of  the  two  confederate  regents, 
Pompeius  had  utterly  failed  in  the  functions  which  he  had 
undertaken,  Caesar  had  the  skill  to  turn  his  oflicial  position 
to  nn  account  which  lefl  all  calculations  and  all  fears  far 
behind.  Without  much  inquiry  as  to  permission,  Caesar 
had  doubled  his  army  by  levies  in  his  southern  province  in- 
habited in  great  measure  by  Roman  burgesses;  had  with 
this  army  crossed  the  Alps  instead  of  keeping  watch  over 
Rome  from  Northern  Italy  ;  had  crushed  in  the  bud  a  new 
Cimbrian  invasion,  and  within  two  years  (696, 
697)  had  carried  the  Roman  arms  to  the  Rhine 
and  the  Channel.  In  presence  of  such  facts  even  the  aristo- 
cratic tactics  of  ignoring  and  disparaging  were  baffled.  He 
who  had  oflen  been  soofTed  at  as  efff  minate  was  now  th« 
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Idol   of  the  army,  the  celebrated  victory-crowned  herO| 

whose  fresh  laurels  outshone  the  faded  laurels  of  Pompeius, 

and  to  whom  even  the  senate  as  early  as  697 
II,  •' 

accorded  the  demonstrations  of  honour  usual 
after  successful  campaigns  in  richer  measure  than  had  ever 
fallen  to  the  share  of  Pompeius.  Pompeius  stood  towards 
his  former  adjutant  precisely  as  afler  the  Gabinio-Manilian 
laws  the  latter  had  stood  towards  him.  Caesar  was  now 
the  hero  of  the  day  and  the  master  of  the  most  powerful 
Itoman  army ;  Pompeius  was  an  ex-general  who  had  once 
been  famous.  It  is  true  that  no  collision  had  yet  occurred 
between  father-in-law  and  son-in-law,  and  their  relation  was 
externally  undisturbed ;  but  every  political  alliance  is  in- 
wardly broken  up,  when  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
power  of  the  parties  are  materially  altered.  While  the 
quarrel  with  Clodius  was  merely  annoying,  the  change  in 
the  position  of  Caesar  involved  a  very  serious  danger  for 
Pompeius;  just  as  Caesar  and  his  confederates  had  formerly 
sought  a  military  support  against  him,  he  found  himself 
now  compelled  to  seek  a  military  support  against  Caesar, 
and  laying  aside  his  haughty  privacy  to  come  forward  as  a 
candidate  for  some  extraordinary  magistracy,  which  would 
enable  him  to  hold  his  place  by  the  side  of  the  govei*nor  of 
the  two  Gauls  with  equal  and,  if  possible,  with  superior 
power.  His  tactics,  like  his  position,  were  exactly  those  of 
Caesar  during  the  Mithradatic  war.  To  balance  the  military 
power  of  a  superior  but  still  remote  adversary  by  the  ob- 
taining of  a  similar  command,  Pompeius  required  in  the 
first  instance  the  official  machinery  of  government.  A  year 
ind  a  half  ago  this  had  been  absolutely  at  his  disposal. 
The  r^ents  then  ruled  the  state  both  by  the  comitia,  which 
absolutely  obeyed  them  as  the  masters  of  the  street,  and  by 
the  senate,  which  was  energetically  overawed  by  Caesar ;  as 
representative  of  the  coalition  in  Rome  and  as  its  acknowl- 
edged head,  Pompeius  would  have  doubtless  obtained  from 
tiie  senate  and  from  the  burgesses  any  decree  which  he 
wished,  oven  if  it  were  against  Caesar's  interest.  But  by 
tiie  awkward  quarrel  with  Clodius,  Pompeius  had  lost  the 
Vol.  IV.— 16 
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oommand  of  the  streets,  and  could  not  expect  to  carry  a 
proposal  in  his  &vour  in  the  popular  assembly.  Thingt 
were  not  quite  so  unfavourable  for  him  in  the  senate ;  but 
even  there  it  was  doubtful  whether  Pompeius  afler  that  loog 
and  fatal  inaction  still  held  the  reins  of  the  majority  firmly 
enough  in  hand  to  procure  such  a  decree  as  he  required. 

The  position  of  the  senate  also,  or  rather  of  the  nobility 
mu  .t      generally,  had  meanwhile  undergone  a  change. 

t»n  oppoBi-  j^  rom  the  very  fact  of  its  complete  abasement  it 
thepiibiia  drew  fresh  energy.  In  the  coalition  of  694 
various  things  had  been  revealed,  which  were 
by  no  means  ripe  for  the  light.  The  banishment  of  Cato 
and  Cicero— which  public  opinion,  however  much  the  re- 
gents kept  themselves  in  the  background  and  even  professed 
to  lament  it,  referred  with  unerring  tact  to  its  real  authors 
— ^and  the  marriage-relationship  formed  between  Caesar  and 
Pompeius  suggested  to  men's  minds  with  disagreeable  cleai> 
uess  monarchical  decrees  of  banishment  and  family  alli- 
ances. The  larger  public  too,  which  stood  more  aloof  from 
political  events,  observed  the  foundations  of  the  future 
monarchy  coming  more  and  more  distinctly  into  view. 
\  From  the  moment  when  the  public  perceived  that  Caesar's 
\  object  was  not  a  modification  of  the  republican  constitution, 
1  but  that  the  question  at  stake  was  the  existence  or  non-exist^ 
\ence  of  the  republic,  many  of  the  best  men,  who  had  hitL 
\erto  reckoned  themselves  of  the  popular  party  and  hon- 
pured  in  Caesar  its  head,  must  infallibly  have  passed  over 
io  the  opposite  side.  It  was  no  longer  in  the  saloons  and 
obuntry  houses  of  the  governing  nobility  alone  that  men 
tilked  of  the  "  three  dynasts,"  of  the  "  three-headed  mon- 
ster." The  dense  crowds  of  people  listened  to  the  consular 
orations  of  Caesar  without  a  sound  of  acclamation  or  ap. 
pi  oval ;  not  a  hand  stirred  to  applaud  when  the  democratic 
consul  entered  the  theatre.  But  they  hissed  when  one  of 
the  tools  of  the  regent  showed  himself  in  public,  and  even 
staid  men  applaudei  when  an  actor  uttered  an  anti-mona^ 
chic  sentence  or  an  allusion  against  Pompeius.  Nay,  whec 
(Seero  was  tc  be  banished,  a  great  number  of  burgease»-*-il 
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m  said  twenty  thoutand— mostly  of  the  middle  classes,  put 
on  mourning  after  the  example  of  the  senate.  ^  Nothing  is 
BOW  more  popular,"  it  is  said  in  a  letter  of  this  period, 

^ "than  hatred  of  the  popular  party."    The  ro- 

itengmti  gents  dropped  hints,  that  through  such  opposi- 
^  tion  the  equites  might  easily  lose  their  new  sp^ 

dal  places  in  the  theatre,  and  the  commons  their  bread* 
corn ;  people  wens  therefore  somewhat  more  guarded  per 
haps  in  the  expression  of  their  displeasure,  but  the  feeling 
remained  the  same.  The  lever  of  material  interests  was  ap- 
plied with  better  success.  Caesar's  gold  flowed  in  streams. 
Men  of  seeming  riches  whose  finances  were  in  disorder,  in- 
fluential ladies  who  were  in  pecuniary  embarrassment,  in- 
solvent young  nobles,  merchants  and  bankers  in  difficulties, 
either  went  in  person  to  Gaul  with  the  view  of  drawing 
from  the  fountain  head,  or  applied  to  Caesar's  agents  in  the 
capital ;  and  rarely  was  any  man  outwardly  respectable — 
Oaesar  avoided  dealings  with  vagabonds  who  were  utterly 
lost — rejected  in  either  quarter.  To  this  fell  to  be  added 
the  enormous  buildings  which  Caesar  caused  to  be  executed 
oa  his  account  in  the  capital — and  by  which  a  countless 
number  of  men  of  all  ranks  from  the  consular  down  to  the 
Qommon  porter  found  opportunity  of  profiting — as  well  as 
the  immense  sums  expended  for  public  amusements.  Pom- 
peius  did  the  same  on  a  more  limited  scale ;  to  him  the 
capital  was  indebted  for  the  first  theatre  of  stone,  and  he 
oUebrated  its  dedication  with  a  magnificence  never  seen  be- 
Ibre.  Of  course  such  distributions  reconciled  a  number  of 
men  who  were  inclined  towards  opposition,  more  especially 
in  the  capital,  to  the  new  order  of  things  up  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent; but  the  marrow  of  the  opposition  was  not  to  be 
reached  by  this  system  of  corruption.  Every  day  more 
and  more  clearly  showed  how  deeply  the  existing  constitu- 
tion had  struck  root  among  the  peoj>lo,  and  how  little,  in 
particular,  the  circles  more  aloof  from  direct  party  agita- 
tion, especially  the  country  towns,  were  inclined  towards 
Oionarehy  or  even  ready  to  submit  to  it. 

If  B4>me  had  had  a  representative  ciaistitution,  the  dii 
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content  of  the  burgesses  would  have  found  itf 
dupwrtanM  natural  expression  in  the  elections,  and  have  in* 
wo^  creased  by  so  expressing  itself;  under  the  ezioli 

ing  circumstances  nothing  was  left  for  those  crue 
to  the  constitution  but  to  place  themselves  under  the  senatei 
R^ich,  degraded  as  it  was,  still  appeared  the  representative 
a) id  champion  of  the  legitimate  republic.  Thus  it  happened 
that  die  senate,  now  when  it  had  been  overthrown,  suddenly 
found  at  its  disposal  an  army  far  more  considerable  and  to 
more  earnestly  faithful,  than  when  in  its  power  and  splen 
dour  it  overthrew  the  Gracchi  and  under  the  protection  of 
Sulla's  sword  restored  the  state.  The  aristocracy  felt  this ; 
it  began  to  bestir  itself  afresh.  Just  at  this  time  Marcus 
Cicero,  after  having  bound  himself  to  join  the  obsequious 
party  in  the  senate  and  not  only  to  offer  no  opposition,  but 
to  work  with  all  his  might  for  the  regents,  had  obtained 
from  them  permission  to  return.  Although  Pompeius  in 
this  matter  only  made  an  incidental  concession  to  the  oii* 
garchy,  and  intended  first  of  all  to  play  a  trick  on  Clodius, 
and  secondly  to  acquire  in  the  fluent  consular  a  tool  ren- 
dered pliant  by  sufficient  blows,  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  return  of  Cicero  was  embraced  for  republican  demon- 
strations, just  as  his  banishment  had  been  a  demonstration 
against  the  senate.  With  all  possible  solemnity,  protected 
moreover  against  the  Clodians  by  the  band  of  Titus  Anniua 
Milo,  the  two  consuls,  following  out  a  resolution  of  the  sen- 
ate, submitted  a  proposal  to  the  burgesses  to  permit  the 
return  of  the  consular  Cicero,  and  the  senate  called  on  all 
burgesses  true  to  the  constitution  not  to  be  absent  from  the 
vote.     An  unusual  number  of  worthy  men,  especially  from 

the  country  towns,  actually  assembled  in  Rome 

on  the  day  of  voting  (4  Aug.  697).  The  jour- 
ney of  the  consular  from  Brundisium  to  the  capital  gave 
occasion  to  a  series  of  similar,  not  less  brilliant,  manifestly 
tions  of  public  feeling.  The  new  alliance  between  the  sen* 
ate  and  the  burgesses  faithful  to  the  constitution  was  on  this 
occasion  as  it  were  publicly  proclaimed,  and  a  sort  of  ro^ 
view  of  the  latter  was  held,  the  singularly  favourable  result 
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of  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  revive  the  sunken  cour 
^gb  of  the  aristocracy. 

The  helplessness  of  Pompeiua  in  presence  of  these  dai^ 
mg  demonstrations  as  well  as  the  undignified  and  almofll 
ridiculous  position  into  which  he  had  fallen  with  reference 
to  ClodiuSy  deprived  him  and  the  coalition  of  their  credit  \ 
sod  the  section  of  the  senate  which  adhered  to  the  regent!^ 
demoralizi^  by  the  singular  inaptitude  of  Pompeius  and 
helplessly  left  to  itself,  could  not  prevent  the  republican- 
aristocratic  party  from  regaining  completely  the  ascendancy 
in  the  corporation.  The  game  of  thb  party 
really  at  that  time— 697 — was  still  by  no  means 
desperate  for  a  courageous  and  dexterous  player.  It  had 
DOW — what  it  had  not  possessed  for  a  century  past — a  firm 
support  in  the  people ;  if  it  trusted  the  people  and  itself,  it 
might  attain  its  object  in  the  shortest  and  most  honourable 
way.  Why  not  attack  the  regents  openly  and  avowedly  1 
Why  should  not  a  resolute  and  eminent  man  at  the  head  of 
the  senate  cancel  the  extraordinary  powers  as  unconstitu- 
tionaly  and  summon  all  the  republicans  of  Italy  to  arms 
sgainst  the  tyrants  and  their  following  1  It  was  possible 
perhaps  in  this  way  once  more  to  restore  the  rule  of  the 
senate.  Certainly  the  republicans  would  thus  play  a  bold 
game ;  but  perhaps  in  this  case,  as  often,  the  most  cour- 
ageous resolution  might  have  been  at  the  same  time  the 
most  prudent.  Only,  it  is  true,  the  indolent  aristocracy  of 
this  period  was  scarcely  capable  of  so  simple  and  bold  a 
reaolution.  There  was  however  another  way  perhaps  moro 
sure,  at  any  rate  better  adapted  to  the  character  and  nature 
of  these  constitutionalists ;  they  might  labour  to  set  the 
two  regents  at  variance  and  through  this  variance  to  attain 
ultimately  to  the  helm  themselves.  The  relations  between 
the  two  men  ruling  the  state  had  become  altered  and  re- 
laxed, now  that  Caesar  had  acquired  a  standing  of  prepon- 
derant power  by  the  side  of  Pompeius  and  had  compelled 
the  latter  to  canvass  for  a  new  position  of  command;  it 
WIS  probable  that,  if  he  obtained  it,  there  would  arise  in 
me  way  or  other  a  rupture  or  stru^le  betw  een  them.    If 
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Pomj>eiud  remained  unsupported  in  this,  his  defeat  WM 
scarcely  doubtful,  and  the  constitutional  party  would  in  thai 
event  find  themselves  afler  the  close  of  the  conflict  under 
Ihe  rule  of  one  master  instead  of  two.  But  if  the  no.bilitj 
employed  against  Caesar  the  same  means  by  which  the  lat> 
ter  hud  won  his  previous  victories,  and  entered  into  alliance 
with  the  weaker  competitor,  victory  would  probably,  with 
a  general  like  Pompeius,  and  with  an  army  such  as  that  of 
the  constitutionalists,  fall  to  the  coalition ;  and  to  settle 
matters  with  Pompeius  after  the  victory  could  not — ^judging 
from  the  proofs  of  political  incapacity  which  he  had  alreadj 
given — appear  a  specially  difficult  task. 

Things  had  taken  such  a  turn  as  naturally  to  suggest  aa 

understanding  between  Pompeius  and  the  re> 
T^^^\o  publican  party.  Whether  such  an  approxiiiia> 
cOTttmand  ^*o"  ^^  ^^  ^^®  place,  and  what  shape  the  mu* 
SSS.^  *^*     tual  relations  of  the  two  regents  and  of  the  aria- 

tocracy,  which  had  become  utterly  enigmatical, 
were  next  to  assume,  fell  necessarily  to  be  decided,  when  in 

the  autumn  of  697  Pompeius  came  to  the  seii- 
Adminisini-  ate  with  the  proposal  to  entrust  him  with  ez« 
sappuesof       traordinai*y  official  power.     He  based  his  pro* 

posal  once  more  on  that  by  which  he  had  eleven 
years  before  laid  the  foundations  of  his  power,  the  price  of 
bread  in  the  capital,  which  had  just  then — as  previously  to 
the  Gabinian  law — reached  an  oppressive  height.  Whether 
it  had  been  forced  up  by  special  machinations,  such  as  Qo- 
dlus  imputed  sometimes  to  Pompeius,  sometimes  to  CicerO| 
and  these  in  their  turn  charged  on  Clodius,  cannot  be  deter* 
mined ;  the  continuance  of  piracy,  the  emptiness  of  the 
public  chest,  and  the  negligent  and  disorderly  supervision 
of  the  supplies  of  corn  by  the  government  were  already 
quite  sufficient  of  themselves,  even  without  political  fore* 
stalling,  to  produce  scarcities  of  bread  in  a  great  city  de- 
pendent almost  solely  on  transmarine  supplies.  The  plan 
of  Pompeius  was  to  get  the  senate  to  commit  to  him  the 
superintendence  of  the  matters  relating  to  com  throughout 
the  whole  Roman  empire,  and,  with  a  view  to  this  ultimate 
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to  entrust  him  on  the  one  hand  with  tne  unlimited 
iisposal  of  the  Roman  state-treasure,  and  on  Uie  other  hand 
wlUi  an  army  and  fleet,  as  well  as  a  command  which  nol 
only  stretched  over  the  whole  Roman  empire,  but  was 
superior  in  each  province  to  that  of  the  governor — in  short 
he  designed  to  institute  an  improved  edition  of  the  Gabinian 
bir,  to  which  the  conduct  of  the  Egyptian  war  just  then 
pending  (p.  183)  would  therefore  quite  as  naturally  have 
been  annexed  as  the  conduct  of  the  Mithradatic  war  to  the 
razzia  against  the  pirates.  However  much  the  opposition 
to  the  new  dynasts  had  gained  ground  in  recent  years,  the 
majority  of  the  senate  was  still,  when  this  matter  came  to 
be  discussed  in  Sept.  697,  under  the  constraint 
of  the  terror  excited  by  Caesar.  It  obsequiously 
Moepted  the  project  in  principle,  and  that  on  the  proposition 
of  Marcus  Cicero,  who  was  expected  to  give,  and  gave,  in 
this  case  the  first  proof  of  the  pliableness  learned  by  him 
in  exile.  But  in  the  settlement  of  the  details  very  material 
portions  were  abated  from  the  original  plan,  which  the  tri* 
bone  of  the  people  Grains  Messius  submitted.  Pompeius 
obtained  neither  free  control  over  the  treasury,  nor  l^ions 
and  ships  of  his  own,  nor  even  an  authority  superior  to  that 
of  the  governors;  but  they  contented  themselves  with 
granting  to  him,  for  the  purpose  of  his  organizing  due  sup- 
plies for  the  capital,  considerable  sums,  fiA;een  adjutants, 
snd  in  all  al&irs  relating  to  the  supply  of  grain  full  procon- 
sular power  throughout  the  Roman  dominions  for  the  next 
five  years,  and  with  having  this  decreo  confirmed  by  the 
bni^esses.  There  were  many  different  reasons  which  led  to 
this  Alteration,  almost  equivalent  to  a  rejection,  of  the  origi- 
nal plan  :  a  regard  to  Caesar,  with  reference  to  whom  the 
noct  timid  could  not  but  have  the  greatest  scruples  in  in* 
▼eating  his  colleague  not  merely  with  equal  but  with  supe 
rior  anthority  in  Graul  itself;  the  concealed  opposition  of 
Pompeius^  hereditary  enemy  and  reluctant  ally  Crassus,  to 
whom  Pompeius  himself  attributed  or  professed  to  attribute 
primarily  the  fiiilure  of  his  plan  ;  the  antipathy  of  the  rt> 
pnbl'(«n  opDOsition  in  the  senate  to  any  decree  whidi  really 
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or  nominally  enlarged  the  authority  of  the  regents ;  lastly 
and  mainly,  the  incapacity  of  Pompeius  himself,  who  ev€a 
after  having  been  compelled  to  act  could  not  prevail  on  hin» 
self  to  acknowledge  his  own  action,  but  chose  always  Co 
bring  forward  his  real  design  as  it  were  in  incognito  by 
means  of  his  friends,  while  he  himself  in  his  well-kiiowB 
modesty  declared  his  willingness  to  be  content  with  even 
less.  No  wonder  that  they  took  him  at  his  word,  and  gavs 
him  the  less. 

Pompeius  was  nevertheless  glad  to  have  found  at  any 

rate  a  serious  employment,  and  above  all  a 
Mp&MoB.      Atting  pretext  for  leaving  the  capital.     He  suo 

ceeded,  moreover,  in  providing  it  with  ampler 
and  cheaper  supplies,  although  not  without  the  provinces 
severely  feeling  the  reflex  effect.  But  he  had  missed  his 
real  object ;  the  proconsular  title,  which  he  had  a  right  to 
bear  in  all  the  provinces,  remained  an  empty  name,  so  long 
as  he  had  not  troops  of  his  own  at  his  disposal.  Accord- 
ingly  he  soon  afterwards  got  a  second  proposition  made  to 
the  senate,  that  it  should  confer  on  him  the  charge  of  con- 
ducting back  the  expelled  king  of  Egypt,  if  necessary  by 
force  of  arms,  to  that  country.  But  the  more  that  his 
urgent  need  of  the  senate  became  evident,  the  senators  r^ 
ceived  his  wishes  with  a  less  pliant  and  less  respectful  spirit. 
It  was  immediately  discovered  in  the  Sibylline  oracles  that 
it  was  impious  to  send  a  Roman  army  to  Egypt ;  where- 
upon the  pious  senate  almost  unanimously  resolved  to  al^ 
stain  from  armed  intervention.  Pompeius  was  already  so 
humbled,  that  he  would  have  accepted  the  mission  even 
without  an  army ;  but  in  his  incorrigible  dissimulation  he 
lefY'  this  also  to  be  declared  merely  by  his  friends,  and  spoke 
'  4nd  voted  for  the  despatch  of  another  senator.  Of  course 
the  senate  rejected  a  proposal  which  wantonly  risked  a  lifii 
so  precious  to  his  country ;  and  the  ultimate  issue  of  the 

endless  discussions  was   the  resolution  not  to 

interfere  in  Egypt  at  all  (Jan.  698). 
These  repeated  repulses  which  Pompeius  met  with  ia 
the  senate  and,  \f  hat  was  worse,  had  to  acquiesce  in  without 
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jiiiiM|n  ■!      retaliaiiOfi,  were  iiaturaliy  it^ai^ed— oome  from 
■rtiiionSp      ^^  B'^®  ^^y  would — by  Uie  public  at  large 


a9   so   many  victories  of  the  republicans  and 
defeats  of  the  regents   generally ;   the  tide  of  republican 
opposition  was  accordingly  always  on  the  increase.     Al> 
ready  the  elections  for  698  had  gone  but  par^ 
tially  according  to   the   mind  of  the  dynasts; 
Gaesar*8   candidates    for    the    praetorship,  Publius    VaU* 
nius  and  Gaius  Alfius,  had  foiled,  while  two  decided  ad- 
herents of  the  fallen  government,  Gnaeus   Lentulus  Mar- 
cellinua  and  Grnaeus  Domitius  Calvinus,  had  been  elected, 
the  former  as  consul,  the  latter  as  praetor.     But 
for  699  there  even  appeared  as  candidate  for  the 
oonsulship  Lucius  Domitaus  Ahenobarbus,  whose  election  it 
was  difficult  to  prevent  owing  to  his  influence  in  the  capital 
and  his  colossal  wealth,  and  who,  it  was  sufficiently  weU 
known,  would  not  be  content  with  a  concealed  opposition. 
Hie  comitia  thus  rebelled ;  and  the  senate  chimed  in.     It 
soleinnly  deliberated  over  an  opinion,  which  Etruscan  sooth- 
sayers of  acknowledged  wisdom  had  furnished  respecting 
oertain  signs  and  wonders  at  its  special  request.    The  celes- 
tial revelation  announced  that  through  the  dissension  of  the 
upper  classes  the  whole  power  over  the  army  and  treasure 
threatened  to  pass  to  one  ruler,  and  the  state  to  incur  loss 
<^  freedom — ^it  seemed  that  the  gods  pointed  primarily  at 
the  proposal  of  Gaius  Messius.     The  republicans  soon  de- 
scended from  heaven  to  earth.    The  law  as  to 

AI^J^  OB 

the  domain  of  Capua  and  the  other  laws  issued 
by  Caesar  as  consul   had    been  constantly  de- 
by  them  as  null  and  void,  and  an  opinion  had  been 
^  expressed  in  the  senate  as  early  as  Dec.  697  that 

it  was  necessary  to  cancel  them  for  their  iiifor- 
malitiesX  On  the  6th  April  698  the  consul  Cicero 
proposed  in  a  full  senate  to  put  the  consideration  of  the 
Oampanian  land  distribution  in  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
\Mk  May.     It  was  the  formal  declaration  of  war ;  and  it 
Uie  more  significant,  that  it  came  from  the  mcuth  of 
of  those  men  who  only  show  their  colours  whf  n  thej 
Vol.  IV.- -16* 
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think  that  thoy  can  do  so  with  safety.  Evidently  the  ari» 
tocracy  held  that  the  moment  had  come  for  beginning  thi 
struggle  not  with  Pompeius  against  Caesar,  bit  against  th€ 
tyranfm  generally.  What  would  further  follow  might 
easily  be  seen.  Domitius  made  no  secret  that  he  intended 
•8  consul  to  propose  to  the  burgesses  the  immediate  recall 
of  Caesar  from  Gaul.  An  aristocratic  restoration  was  at 
work ;  and  with  the  attack  on  the  colony  of  Capua  the  no- 
bility threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  r^ents. 

Caesar,  although  receiving  from  day  to  day  det^led 
accounts  of  the  events  in  the  capital  and,  when- 
2rtSe»!^      ^^^'  military  considerations  allowed,  watching 
j^*^  their  progress  from  as  near  a  point  of  his  south- 

em  province  as  possible,  had  not  hitherto,  visi* 
bly  at  least,  interfered  in  them.  But  now  war  had  been 
declared  against  him  as  well  as  his  colleague,  in  fact  against 
him  especially ;  he  was  compelled  to  act,  and  he  acted 
quickly.  He  happened  to  be  in  the  very  neighbourhood ; 
tiie  aristocracy  had  not  even  found  it  advisable  to  delay  the 
rupture,  till  he  should  have  again  crossed  the  Alps.  \xi  the 
beginning  of  April  698  Crassus  left  the  capital^ 
to  concert  the  necessary  measures  with  his  mora 
powerful  colleague ;  he  found  Caesar  in  Ravenna.  Thence 
both  proceeded  to  Luca,  and  there  they  were  joined  by 
Pompeius,  who  had  departed  from  Rome  soon  after  Crassus 
(11  April),  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  supplies 
of  grain  from  Sardinia  and  Africa.  The  most  noted  ad- 
herents of  the  regents,  such  as  Me  tell  us  Nepos  the  procon* 
sul  of  Hither  Spain,  Appius  Claudius  the  propraetor  of 
Sardinia,  and  many  others,  followed  them  ;  a  hundred  and 
twenty  lictors,  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  senators  were 
oounted  at  this  conference,  where  already  the  new  monarch i- 
eal  senate  was  represented  in  contradistinction  to  the  re- 
publican. In  every  respect  the  decisive  voice  lay  with 
Ca#sar.  He  vsed  it  to  re-establish  and  consolidate  the  ex- 
isting joint  rule  on  a  new  basis  of  more  equal  distribution 
of  power.  The  governorships  of  most  importance  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  next  to  that  of  the  two  Gftuls,  wars 
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■olgned  to  hia  two  colleagues — that  of  the  two  Spaiiis  \a 
PompeiuS)  that  of  Syria  to  Crassus ;  and  these  offices  wer« 
to  be  secured  to  them  by  decree  of  the  peopU 
for  five  years  (700-704),  and  to  be  suitably  pro- 
Tided  for  in  a  military  and  financial  point  of  view.  On 
the  other  hpnd  Caesar  stipulated  for  the  prolongation  of  hip 
command,  which  expired  with  the  year  700,  to 
ft  the  close  of  705,  as  well  as  for  the  preiogative 

of  increasing  his  legions  to  ten  and  of  charging 
Ihe  pay  for  the  troops  arbitrarily  levied  by  him  on  the  state 
ckeel,     Pompeius  and  Crassus  were  moreover  promised  s> 
second  consulship  for  the  next  year  (699)  before 
they    departed   for  their   governorships,   while 
CSMsar  kept  it  open  to  himself  to  administer  the  supreme 
magistracy  a  second  time  after  the  termination  of  his  gov- 
ernorship in  706,  when  the  ten  years'  interval 
legally  requisite  between  two  consulships  should 
have  in   his  case  elapsed.     The  military  support,  which 
Pompeius  and  Crassus  required  for  regulating  the  affairs  of 
the  capital  all  the  more  that  the  legions  of  Caesar  originally 
destined  for  this  purpose  could  not  now  be  withdrawn  from 
Transalpine  Gaul,  was  to  be  found  in  new  legions,  which 
they  were  to  raise  for  the  Spanish  and  Syrian  armies  and 
were  not  to  despatch  from  Italy  to  their  several  destinations 
until  it  should  seem  to  themselves  to  be  convenient.     The 
m«n  questions  were  thus  settled ;  subordinate  matters,  such 
as  the  settlement  of  the  tactics  to  bo  followed  against  the 
opposition  in  the  capital,  the  reflation  of  the  candidatures 
for  the  ensuing  years,  and  the  like,  did  not  long  detain  them. 
Hm  great  master  of  mediation  composed  the  personal  diffc^r- 
snees  which  stood  in  the  way  of  an  agreement  with  his 
wonted  ease,  and  compelled  the  most  refractory  elemen's  to 
act  in  concert.     An  understanding  liefitting  colleagues  was 
restored,  externally  at  least.,  between  Pompeius  and  Cras- 
ms.     Even  Publius  Clodius  was  induced  to  keep  himself 
Md  his  pack  quiet^  and  to  give  no  farther  annoyance  to 
Pompeius — not  the  least  marvellous  feat  of  tie  mighty 
Ksgidan. 
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That  thb  whole  settlemeat  of  Jie  pending  questions  proi 
ceeded,  not  from  a  compromise  among  indepen* 
oSSSlm^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  regents  meeting  on  equal  terms, 
UlJj^J^jj^  but  solely  from  the  good  will  of  Caesar,  is  evi« 
dent  from  the  circumstances.  Pompeius  a^ 
poared  at  Luca  in  the  painful  position  of  a  powerless  refu- 
gee,  who  comes  to  ask  aid  from  his  opponent.  Whether 
Caesar  chose  to  dismiss  him  and  to  declare  the  coalition  dis- 
solved, or  to  receive  him  and  let  the  lesgue  continue  just  as 
it  stood — ^Pompeius  was  in  either  view  politloally  annihi- 
lated. If  he  did  not  in  this  ease  break  witt  Caesar,  he  be- 
came the  powerless  client  of  his  confederate.  If  again  he 
did  break  with  Caesar  and,  which  was  not  very  probable, 
effected  even  now  a  coalition  with  the  aristocracy,  this  alii* 
ance  between  opponents,  concluded  under  pressure  of  nece» 
sity  and  at  the  last  moment,  was  so  little  formidable  that  it 
was  hardly  for  the  sake  of  averting  it  that  Caesar  agreed  to 
those  concessions.  A  serious  rivalry  on  the  part  of  Cras- 
sus  with  Caesar  was  utterly  impossible.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  what  motives  induced  Caesar  to  surrender  without  ne- 
cessity his  superior  position,  and  now  voluntarily  to  concede 
—what  he  had  refused  to  his  rival  even  <hi  the  conclusion 
of  the  league  of  694,  and  what  the  latter  had 
since,  with  the  evident  design  of  being  armed 
against  Caesar,  vainly  striven  in  diffe]:ent  ways  to  attain 
without,  nay  against^  Caesar^s  will — the  second  consulate 
and  military  power.  Certainly  it  was  not  Pompeius  alone 
that  was  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army,  but  also  his  old 
enemy  and  Caesar's  ally  throughout  many  years,  Crassus ; 
and  undoubtedly  Crassus  obtained  his  respectable  military 
position  merely  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  new  power  of 
Pompeius.  Nevertheless  Caesar  was  a  great  loser,  when 
his  rival  exchanged  his  former  powerlessness  for  an  import 
ant  command.  It  is  possible  that  Caesar  did  not  yet  feel 
himself  sufficiently  master  of  his  soldiers  to  lead  them  with 
confidence  to  warfare  against  the  formal  authorities  of  ths 
land,  apd  was  therefore  anxious  not  to  be  forced  to  civit 
war  now  by  being  recalled  from  Gaul ;  but  whether  civil 
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sLould  arise  or  not  depended  at  the  mc  ment  far  mora 
on  the  aristocraoy  of  the  capital  than  on  Poinpeius,  and  thic 
would  have  been  at  most  a  reason  for  Caesar  not  breaking 
openly  with  Pompeius,  so  that  the  opposition  might  not  be 
emboldened  by  the  rupture,  but  not  a  reason  for  conceding 
to  him  what  he  did  concede.  Purely  personal  motives  may 
kftve  contributed  to  the  result ;  it  may  be  that  Caesar  lecol* 
leoted  how  he  had  once  stood  in  a  position  of  similar  pow- 
mleasness  in  presence  of  Pompeius,  and  had  been  saved 
from  destruction  only  by  his — ^pusillanimous,  it  is  true, 
rather  than  magnanimous — retirement ;  it  is  probable  that 
Caesar  hesitated  to  break  the  heart  of  his  beloved  daughter 
who  was  sincerely  attached  to  her  husband — in  his  soul 
there  was  room  for  much  besides  the  statesman.  But  the 
deoiaive  reason  was  doubtless  the  consideration  of  Gaul. 
Caesar — differing  from  his  biographers — regarded  the  subju- 
gation of  Graul  not  as  an  incidental  enterprise  useful  to  him 
for  the  gaining  of  the  crown,  but  as  one  on  which  depended 
tbe  external  security  and  the  internal  reorganization,  in  a 
word  the  future,  of  his  country.  That  he  might  be  enabled 
to  complete  this  conquest  undisturbed  and  might  not  be 
obliged  to  take  in  hand  just  at  once  the  extrication  of  Italian 
•ffiurs,  he  unhesitatingly  gave  up  his  superiority  over  his 
rivala  and  granted  to  Pompeius  sufficient  power  to  settle 
matters  with  the  senate  and  its  adherents.  This  was  a  grave 
politioal  blunder,  if  Caesar  had  no  other  object  than  to  be- 
eome  as  quickly  as  possible  king  of  Rome ;  but  the  ambi- 
tion of  that  rare  man  was  not  confined  to  the  vulgar  aim  of 
a  crown.  He  had  the  boldness  to  prosecute  side  by  side, 
and  to  complete,  two  labours  equally  vast — the  settlement 
of  die  internal  affairs  of  Italy,  and  the  acquisition  and  se- 
curing of  a  nAw  and  fresh  S3il  for  Italian  civilization.  These 
taalw  of  course  interfered  with  each  other ;  his  Gallic  con< 
quests  hindered  much  more  than  helped  him  on  his  w  ay  to 
the  throne.    It  yielded  him  bitter  fruit,  that  he  postponed 

the  Italian  revolution  to  706  instead  of  settling 
2  it  in  698.     But  as  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  gene* 

ral  Caesar  was  a  peculiarly  daring  playe?   whiA 
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confiding  ir.  /.iinself  and  despising  his  opponents,  gave  then 
always  great  and  sometimes  extravagant  odds. 

It  was  now  therefore  the  turn  of  the  aristocracy  to  makt 
good  their  high  gage,  and  to  wage  war  as  boldly 
lomwj  sub-     as  they  had  boldly  declared  it.     But  there  is  no 
***  more  pitiable  spectacle  than  when  cowardly  men 

have  the  misfortune  to  take  a  bold  resolution.  They  had 
simply  exercised  no  foresight  at  all.  It  seemed  to  have 
occurred  to  nobody  that  Caesar  would  possibly  stand  on  his 
defence,  or  that  even  now  Pompeius  and  Crassus  might  com* 
bine  with  him  afresh  and  more  closely  than  ever.  This 
seems  incredible;  but  it  becomes  intelligible,  when  W6 
glance  at  the  persons  who  then  led  the  constitutionalist  op- 
position in  the  senate.  Cato  was  still  absent ;  *  the  most 
influential  man  in  the  senate  at  this  time  was  Marcus  Bibu- 
lus,  the  hero  of  passive  resistance,  the  most  obstinate  and 
most  stupid  of  all  consulars.  They  had  taken  up  arms  only 
to  lay  them  down,  so  soon  as  the  adversary  merely  put  his 
hand  to  the  sheath ;  the  bare  news  of  the  oonferenoes  of 
Luca  sufficed  to  suppress  all  thought  of  a  serious  opposition 
and  to  bring  the  mass  of  the  timid — that  is,  the  immense 
majority  of  the  senate — ba<jk  to  their  duty  as  subjects, 
which  in  an  unhappy  hour  they  had  abandoned.  There  was 
no  further  talk  of  the  appointed  discussion  to  try  the  valid- 
ity of  the  Julian  laws  ;  the  legions  raised  by  Caesar  on  his 
own  behalf  were  charged  by  decree  of  the  senate  on  the 
public  chest;  the  attempts  on  occasion  of  regulating  the 
next  consular  provinces  to  take  away  both  Gauls  or  one  of 
•1  them  by  decree  from  Caesar  were  rejected  by 

*  Onto  was  not  yet  in  Rome  when  Cicero  spoke  on  11th  March  698 
in  favour  of  Sestiua  (Pro  SmI  28,  60)  and  when  ihe  dU 
cussion  took  p. ace  il  ihe  senate  in  consequence  of  the  reso* 

htioni  Jl  Luca  respecting  Caesar^s  legions  (Plii»  C'w.  21) ;  it  in  uol 
till  the  discussions  at  the  beginning  of  6.-9  that  wc  fint) 
him  once  more  busy,  and,  as  he  travelled  in  winter  (Pint 

^  '  Cato  Min.  88),  he  must  have  returned  to  Rome  in  the  en4 

of  698.     He  cannot  therefore,  as  has  been  mistakenly  ii» 

-^  ferred  from  Asconius  (p.  86,  68)|  have  defended  Milo  it 

Feb.  698. 
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the   majority  (end  of  May  698).      Thus  the  corporatioo 

did  public  penance.     Secretly   the   lords,  one  after   aih 

oCher,  thoroughly  frightened  at  theii  own  temerity,  caoit 

to  make  their  peace  and  vow  unconditic  lal  obedience — ^nona 

mrn^  quickly  than  Marcus  Cicero,  vrho  repented  too  late  of 

]li«  perfidy,  and  with  reference  to  the  mo^t  recent  period  of 

hit  life  applied  to  himself  epithets  which  were  al'x)gether 

more  appropriate  than  flattering.*     Of  course  the  regents 

agreed  to  be  pacified;   they  refused  nobody  piu*don,  for 

there  was  nobody  who  was  worth  the  trouble  of  making 

him  an  exception.     That  we  may  see  how  suddenly  the  tone 

in  aristocratic  circles  changed  afler  the  resolutions  of  Luca 

lieeame  known,  it  is  worth  while  to  compare  the  pamphlets 

l^en  forth  by  Cicero  shortly  before  with  the  palinode  which 

be  issued  publicly  to  evince  his  -  repentance  and  his  good 

Intentions.! 

The  r^ents  could  thus  regulate  Italian  affairs  at  their 
pleasure  and  more  thoroughly  than  before.  Italy 
JjfJjjJ^^  and  the  capital  obtained  practically  a  garrison 
JJJJ^"****^  although  not  assembled  in  arms,  and  one  of  the 
regents  as  commandant.  Of  the  troops  levied 
for  Syria  and  Spain  by  Crassus  and  Pompeius,  those  des- 
tined for  the  East  no  doubt  took  their  departure ;  but  Pom* 
peius  caused  the  two  Spanish  provinces  to  be  administered 
by  his  lieutenants  with  the  garrison  hitherto  stationed  there, 
while  he  dismissed  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  legions 
which  were  newly  raised — nominally  for  despatch  to  Spain 
fbrlough,  and  remained  himself  with  them  in  Italy. 


*  Mm  fffwuim  ffemumwn  fuine  {Ad  Att,  iy.  6,  8). 

f  This  palinode  is  (he  still  extant  oration  on  the  Provincea  to  b« 

asfligned  to  the  consuls  of  699.    It  was  delivered  in  the 

S  end  of  Maj  698.     The  pieces  contrasting  with  it  are  tlie 

oratioDS  for  Sestiiis  and  against  Vatinius  and  that  upon  tba 

efiakm  of  the  Etmsean  soothsayers,  dating  from  the  months  of  March 

snd  April,  in  whicfa  <he  aristocratic  regime  is  glorified  to  the  b^ist  of  hii 

■bUlT  and  Oaesar  in  ptrtaealar  is  treated  in  a  very  cavalier  tone.    It 

WM  but  reasonable  that  C^ro  should,  as  he  himself  confessov  (Ad  Att 

If.  B,  1),  be  ashamed  to  transmit  even  to  intimate  friends  tl  at  atlMt» 

Mhi  of  his  resumed  allegiance. 
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Doubtless  the  tacit  opposition  of  public  opinioii  m 
ereaaed,  the  more  dearly  and  generally  men  perceived  tbal 
the  regents  were  working  to  put  an  end  to  the  old  constitu- 
tion and  with  as  much  gentleness  as  possible  to  accommo- 
date the  existing  condition  of  the  government  and  adminis- 
tration to  the  forms  of  the  monarchy  ;  but  they  submitted| 
because  they  were  obliged  to  submit  First  of  all,  all  the 
more  important  aSairs,  and  particularly  all  that  related  to 
military  matters  and  external  relations,  were  disposed  of 
without  consulting  the  senate,  sometimes  by  decree  of  the 
people^  sometimes  by  the  mere  good  pleasure  of  the  rulers. 
The  arrangements  agreed  on  at  Luca  respecting  the  militarj' 
command  of  Gaul  were  submitted  directly  to  the  bui^esaes 
by  Crassus  and  Pompeius,  those  relating  to  Spain  and  Syria 
by  the  tribune  of  the  people  Gains  Trebonius,  and  in  other 
instances  the  more  important  governorships  were  frequently 
filled  up  by  decree  of  the  people.  That  the  regents  did  not 
need  the  consent  of  the  authorities  to  increase  their  troops 
at  pleasure,  Caesar  had  already  sufficiently  shown :  as  little 
did  they  hesitate  mutually  to  borrow  troops;  Caesar  for 
instance  received  such  collegiate  support  from  Pompeius 
for  the  Gallic,  and  Crassus  from  Caesar  for  the  Parthian, 
war.  The  Transpadanes,  who  possessed  according  to  the 
existing  constitution  only  Latin  rights,  were  treated  by 
Caesar  during  his  administration  practically  as  full  bur- 
gesses of  Rome.*     While  formerly  the  oi^anization   of 


*  This  is  not  stated  by  our  anthoritles.  But  the  Tiew  tbat 
leried  no  soldiers  at  all  from  the  Latin  communities,  that  is  to  say  from 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  province,  is  in  itself  utteriy  inoredibie, 
•nd  k  directly  refuted  by  the  fact  that  the  opposition  party  dightingly 
deoigDates  the  force  levied  by  Caesar  as  "  for  the  most  part  natives  of 
the  Transpadane  colonics"  (Gaes.  B.  C.  iii.  87);  for  here  the  Latin 
eolonies  of  Strabo  (Aacon.  in  Pison,  p.  8 ;  Sueton.  Oae$.  8)  are  eri. 
dently  meant. .  Tet  there  Is  no  trace  of  Latin  cohorts  in  Oaesat's  GaQIs 
army ;  on  the  contrary  according  to  his  express  statements  all  the  I6t 
oruits  levied  by  him  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  were  added  to  the  legions  or  <B» 
tribnted  into  legions.  It  is  possible  that  Oaesar  combined  with  the  levy 
the  bestowal  of  the  franchise ;  but  more  probably  he  adhered  In  tbk 
puUter  to  the  stand^int  of  his  party,  which  instead  of  seelting  to  pro 
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aewl j-fioquired  temtories  had  been  managed  by  a  senatorial 
eommission,  Caesar  organized  his  extensive  Gallic  conquests 
altogether  according  to  his  own  judgment,  and  founded,  for 
instance,  without  having  received  any  farther  powers  biir- 
gesS'Oolonies,  particularly  Novum-Comum  (Como)  with  fivf 
thousand  colonists.  Piso  conducted  the  Thracian,  Gabiniut 
ihe  Egyptian,  Crassus  the  Parthian  war,  without  consulting 
^  senate,  and  even  without  reporting,  as  was  usual,  to  that 
body  ;  in  like  manner  triumphs  and  other  marks  of  honour 
were  accorded  and  carried  out,  without  the  senate  being 
iaked  about  them.  Obviously  this  did  not  arise  from  a 
mere  neglect  of  forms,  which  would  be  the  less  intelligible, 
seeing  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  no  opposition 
from  the  senate  was  to  bo  expected.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  a  well-calculated  design  to  dislodge  the  senate  from  the 
domain  of  military  arrangements  and  higher  politics,  and  to 
restrict  its  administrative  action  to  financial  questions  and 
internal  affairs ;  and  the  opponents  of  the  regents  plainly  . 
mnr  this  and  protested,  so  far  as  they  could,  against  this 
eonduct  of  theirs  by  means  of  senatorial  decrees  and  crimi- 
nal actions.  While  the  regents  thus  in  the  main  set  aside 
the  senate,  they  still  made  some  use  of  the  less  dangerous 
popular  assemblies— care  was  taken  that  in  these  the  lords 
of  the  street  should  put  no  farther  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
the  lords  of  the  state;  in  many  cases  however  they  dis- 


for  the  Trsnapadanea  the  Roman  franchise  raider  regarded  it  ai 
•Iratdj  legally  belonging  to  them  (p.  197).  Only  thtui  could  the  report 
ipmd,  that  Caeaar  had  introduced  of  his  own  authority  the  Roman 
ammidpal  constitution  among  the  Transpadane  communities  (Gic.  Ad 
AtL  T.  8,  2 ;  Ad  Fam,  Tiii.  1,  2).  This  hypothesis  too  expUins  why 
HMna  designates  the  Transpadane  towns  as  **  colonies  of  Roman  bui^ 
acsMB  **  (B.  O.  viii.  24),  and  why  Caesar  treated  the  colony  of  Ck>muni 
founded  by  him  as  a  burgess-colony  (Sueton.  Caes.  28 ;  Strabo,  v.  1, 
p.  218  ;  Plutarch,  Com.  29)  while  the  moderate  party  of  the  aristocracy 
oooeaded  to  it  only  the  same  rights  as  to  the  other-  Transpadane  oolo- 
bIss,  vis.  Latin  rights,  and  the  ultras  even  declared  the  cmc  rights  con- 
on  the  settlers  as  altogether  null,  and  conitequently  did  not  con- 
to  the  Comenses  the  priyileges  attached  to  the  holding  of  a  I  ttir 
■raidpd  magistracy  (Cic.  Ad  ^^  t.  11,  2 ;  Appian,  B.  C  IL  nt). 
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pensed  with  this  empty  shadow,  and  employed  wilhoai  di» 
guise  autocratic  forms. 
^      The  humbled  senate  had    to   submit  to   its  posiiicMi 

whether  it  would  or  not.  The  leader  of  tfas 
mDdoTtbe^  compliant  majority  continued  to  be  Marcuf 
Oi?SoMd  Cicero.  He  was  useful  on  account  of  his  law- 
tbenujor-       yer's  talent  of  finding  reascmS)  or  at  any  rate 

words,  for  everything ;  and  there  was  a  genuine 
Caesarian  irony  in  employing  the  man,  by  means  of  whom 
mainly  the  aristocracy  had  conducted  their  demonstratiiMii 
against  the  regents,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  servility.  A<y 
oordingly  they  pardoned  him  for  his  brief  desire  to  kiok 
against  the  pricks,  not  however  without  having  previoualy 
assured  themselves  of  his  aubmissiveness  in  every  way. 
His  brother  had  been  obliged  to  take  the  position  of  an 
officer  iu  the  Gallic  army  to  answer  in  some  measure  as  a 
hostage  for  him  ;  Pompeius  had  compelled  Cicero  himself 
to  accept  a  lieutenant-generalship  under  him,  which  fiu> 
nished  a  handle  for  politely  banishing  him  at  any  moment. 
Clodius  had  certainly  been  instructed  to  leave  him  mean* 
while  at  peace,  but  Caesar  as  little  threw  off  Clodius  on 
account  of  Cicero  as  he  t^rew  off  Cicero  on  account  of 
Clodius ;  and  the  great  saviour  of  his  country  and  the  no 
less  great  hero  of  liberty  entered  into  an  antechamber 
rivalry  in  the  headquarters  of  Samarobriva,  for  the  befit* 
ting  illustration  of  which  there  lacked,  unfortunately,  a  Ro- 
man Aristophanes.  But  not  only  was  the  same  rod  kept 
ill  suspense  over  Cicero's  head,  which  had  once  already 
descended  on  him  so  severely ;  golden  fetters  were  also 
laid  upon  him.  Amidst  the  serious  embarrassment  of  his 
finances  the  loans  of  Caesar  free  of  interest,  and  the  joint 
overseership  of  those  buildings  which  occasioned  the  cu> 
ouiation  of  enormous  sums  in  the  capital,  were  in  a  high 
degree  welcome  to  him;  and  many  an  immortal  oration 
for  the  senate  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  thought  that 
the  agent  of  Caesar  might  present  a  bill  to  him  after  the 
dose  of  the  sitting.  Consequently  he  vowed  ^'  in  fiituro  lo 
ask  no  more  after  right  and  honour,  but  to  strive  for  the 
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fiivour  of  the  regents/*  and  '^  to  be  as  flexible  as  an  ea^ 
Up."  They  used  him  accordingly  as — what  he  was  good 
for— an  advocate;  in  which  capacity  it  was  on  yariont 
oooasions  his  lot  to  be  obliged  to  defend  his  very  bitterest 
foes  at  a  higher  bidding,  and  that  especially  in  the  senate, 
where  he  almost  regularly  served  as  the  organ  of  the  dy« 
Basts  and  submitted  the  proposals  ^  to  which  others  prob- 
ably consented,  but  not  he  himself; "  indeed,  as  re-cognized 
leader  of  the  majority  of  the  compliant,  he  obtained  even 
A  certain  political  importance.  They  dealt  with  the  other 
members  of  the  governing  corporation  accessible  to  fear, 
flattery,  or  gold  in  the  same  way  as  they  had  dealt  with 
Cicero,  and  succeeded  in  keeping  it  on  the  whole  in  subor- 
dination. 

Certainly  there  remained  a  section  of  their  opponents, 
who  at  least  kept  to  their  colours  and  were 
neither  to  be  terrified  nor  to  be  won.    The  re- 


^'  gents  had  become  convinced  that  exceptional 

measures,  such  as  those  against  Cato  and  Cicero,  did  their 
cause  more  harm  than  good,  and  that  it  was  a  lesser  evil 
lo  tolerate  an  unpleasant  republican  opposition  than  to  con* 
vert  their  opponents  into  martyrs  for  the  republic.  There- 
x^  fore  they  allowed  Cato  to  return  (end  of  698) 
and  thenceforward  in  the  senate  and  in  the  Fo- 
ram,  oflen  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  to  offer  a  continued  op« 
position  to  the  regents,  which  was  doubtless  deserving  of 
honour,  but  unhappily  was  at  the  same  time  ridiculous. 
They  allowed  him  on  occasion  of  the  proposals  of  Tre- 
bonlus  to  push  matters  once  more  to  a  hand-to-hand  con- 
flict in  the  Forum,  and  to  submit  to  the  senate  a  proposal 
tiiat  the  proconsul  Caesar  should  be  given  over  to  the 
Uripetes  and  Tenctcri  on  account  of  his  perfidious  conduct. 
tomu'ds  those  barbarians  (p.  810).  I'hey  were  jiatient 
when  Marcus  Favonius,  Cato's  Sancho,  afler  the  senate  had 
adopted  the  resolution  to  charge  the  legions  of  Caesar  on 
Ihe  state-chest,  sprang  to  the  door  of  the  senate-house  and 
proclaimed  to  the  streets  the  danger  of  the  country  ;  when 
the  same  person  in  his  scurrilous  fashion  ealled  !;he  white 
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bandage  which  Pompeius  wore  round  his  weak  leg,  m  mia* 
placed  diadem ;  when  the  consular  Lentulus  Marcellinus 
on  being  applauded,  called  out  to  the  assembly  to  make 
diligent  use  of  this  privilege  of  expressing  their  opinioc 
while  they  were  still  allowed  to  do  so ;  when  the  tribune 
of  the  people  Gains  Ateius  Capito  consigned  Crassus  on 
his  departure  for  Syria,  with  all  the  formalities  of  the  the 
ology  of  the  day,  publicly  to  the  evil  spirits.  These  were^ 
on  the  whole,  vain  demonstrations  of  an  irritated  minor- 
ity ;  yet  the  little  party  from  which  they  issued  was  so  fiur 
of  importance,  that  it  on  the  one  hand  fostered  and  gave 
the  watchword  to  the  republican  opposition  fermenting  in 
secret,  and  on  the  other  hand  sometimes  dragged  the  major* 
ity  of  the  senate,  which  withal  cherished  at  bottom  quite  the 
same  sentiments  with  reference  to  the  regents,  into  isolated 
decrees  directed  against  them.  For  even  the  majority  felt 
the  need  of  giving  vent,  at  least  sometimes  and  in  subordi- 
nate matters  to  their  suppressed  indignation,  and  especially 
— afler  the  manner  of  those  who  are  servile  with  reluctance 
•—of  exhibiting  their  resentment  towards  the  great  foes  in 
rage  against  the  small.  Wherever  it  was  possible,  a  gentle 
blow  was  administered  to  the  instruments  of  the  regents ; 
thus  Gabinius  was  refused  the  thanksgiving-festival  that  he 
asked  (698) ;  thus  Piso  was  recalled  from  his 
province;  thus  mourning  was  put  on  by  the 
senate,  when  the  tribune  of  the  people  Gains  Cato  hindered 
the  elections  for  699  as  long  as  the  consul  Mar* 
cellinus  belonging  to  the  constitutional  party 
was  in  office.  Even  Cicero,  however  humbly  he  always 
bowed  before  the  regents,  issued  an  equally  envenomed  and 
insipid  pamphlet  against  Caesar's  father-in-law.  But  both 
these  feeble  signs  of  opposition  by  the  majority  of  the 
senate  and  the  ineffectual  resistance  of  the  minority  show 
only  the  more  clearly,  that  the  government  had  now  passed 
from  the  senate  to  the  regents  as  it  formerly  passed  from 
the  burgesses  to  the  senate ;  and  that  the  senate  was  already 
not  much  more  than  a  monarchical  council  of  state  em- 
ployed also  to  absorb  the  anti-monarchical  elements.     **  Nf 
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/*  the  adherents  of  the  fallen  government  oomp.aiucd^ 
*  is  of  the  slightest  account  except  the  three ;  the  regents 
are  all-powerful,  and  they  take  care  that  no  one  shall  re- 
main in  doubt  about  it ;  the  whole  state  is  virtually  tran» 
formed  and  obeys  the  dictators;  our  generation  will  not 
Utc  to  see  a  change  of  things."  They  were  living  in  £m^ 
mo  longer  under  the  republic,  but  under  monarchy. 

Bat  if  the  guidance  of  the  state  was  at  the  absolute 
disposal  of  the  regents,  there  remained  still  a 
S!!£Sh^  political  domain  separated  in  some  measure  from 
JTKtviM-  the  government  proper,  which  it  was  more  easy 
to  defend  and  more  difficult  to  conquer ;  that  of 
the  ordinary  elections  of  magistrates,  and  of  the  jury-courts. 
That  the  latter,  although  not  coming  direxitly  under  politics, 
are  greatly  influenced  everywhere,  and  were  so  above  all  in 
Rome,  by  the  spirit  that  rules  state-afiairs,  is  of  itself  clear. 
The  elections  of  magistrates  certainly  belonged  by  right  to 
the  government  proper  of  the  state ;  but,  as  at  this  period 
the  state  was  administered  substantially  by  extraordinary 
magistrates  or  by  men  wholly  without  title,  and  even  the 
supreme  ordinary  magistrates,  if  they  belonged  to  the  anti- 
monarchical  party,  could  not  in  any  tangible  way  influence 
the  state-machinery,  the  ordinary  magistrates  sank  more 
and  more  into  mere  puppets — as,  in  fact,  even  those  of 
them  who  were  most  disposed  to  opposition  described  them- 
selves frankly  and  with  entire  justice  as  powerless  ciphers 
-^and  their  elections  therefore  sank  into  mere  demonstra- 
tions. Thus,  afler  the  opposition  had  already  been  wholly 
dislodged  from  the  proper  fleld  of  battle,  hostilities  might 
nevertheless  be  continued  in  that  of  elections  and  processes 
The  regents  spared  no  pains  to  remain  victors  also  in  this 
Seld.  As  to  the  elections,  they  had  already  at  Luca  settled 
between  themselves  the  lists  of  candidates  for  the  next 
fears,  and  they  lefl  no  means  untried  to  carry  the  candi- 
dates agreed  upon  there.  They  expended  their  gold  pri« 
marily  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  elections.  A 
great  number  of  soldiers  were  dismissed  annually  on  fur 
lough  from  the  armies  of  Caesar  and  Pompelus  to    Ae 
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part  in  the  voting  at  Rome.    Caesar  was  wont  himself  ta 
guide,  and  watoh  over,  the  election  movemeets  from  as 
near  a  point  as  possible  of  Upper  Italy.    Yet  the  object 
was  but  very  imperfectly  attained.     For  690 
no  doubt  PompeiuB  and  Crassus  were  eleclaj 
runsuls,  agreeably  t3  the  convention  of  Luca,  and  Luciua 
Doinitius,  the  only  candidate  of  the  opposition  who  perse- 
vered, was  set  aside ;  but  this  had  been  effected  only  by 
open  violence,  on  which  occasion  Cato  was  wounded  and 
other  extremely  scandalous  incid^its  occurred.     In  the  next 
consular  elections  for  700,  in  spite  of  all  the 
exertions  of  the  regents,  Domitius  was  actually 
elected,  and  Cato  likewise  now  prevailed  in  the  candidature 
for  the  praetorship,  in  which  to  the  scandal  of  the  whole 
burgesses  Caesar's  client  Vatinius  had  during  the  previous 
}'ear  beaten  him  off  the  field.     At  the  elections 
for  701   the  opposition  succeeded  in  so  indis- 
putably convicting  the  candidates  of  the  regents  along  with 
others  of  the  most  shameful  electioneering  intrigues  that 
the  regents,  on  whom  the  scandal  recoiled,  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  abandon  them.     These  repeated  and  severe 
defeats  of  the  dynasts  on  the  battle-field  of  the  elections 
may  be  traceable  in  part  to  the  unmanageableness  of  the 
rusty  machmery,  to  the  incalculable  accidents  of  the  poll- 
ing, to  the  opposition  at  heart  of  the  middle  oiasses,  to  the 
various  private  considerations  that  interfere  in  such  cases 
and  oflen  strangely  clash  with  those  of  party ;   but  the 
main  cause  lies  elsewhere.     The  elections  were  at  this  time 
essentially  in  the  power  of  the  difierent  clubs  into  whidi 
the  aristocracy   had  grouped  themselves;  the  system  of 
bribery  was  organized  by  them  on  the  most  extensive  soale 
and  with  the  utmost  method.     The  same  aristocracy  thei» 
fore,  which  was  represented  in  the  senate,  ruled  the  elec- 
tions ;  but  while  in  the  senate  it  yielded  with  a  grudge,  it 
worked  and  voted  here — in  secret  and  secure  from  all  reck- 
oning— absolutely  against  the  regents.     That  the  infiuenoe 
of  the  nobility  in  this  field  was  by  no  means  broken  by  the 
•triot  penal  law  against  the  electioneering  intriguei  of  the 
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dabs,  which  Crassus  when  codbuI  in  691>  caused 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  burgesses,  is  Felf-evidenti 
nd  is  shown  by  the  elections  of  the  succeeding  years. 
The  jury-courts  occasioned  equally  great  difficulty  to 
the  regents.  As  they  were  then  composed,  while 
HJ^^*  the  senatorial  nobility  was  here  also  influentiaJi 
the  decisive  voica  lay  chiefly  with  the  middle 
elaas.  The  fixing  of  a  high-rated  census  for  jurymen  by  a 
law  proposed  by  Pompeius  in  699  is  a  remark- 
able proof  that  the  opposition  to  the  regents  had 
ita  diief  seat  in  the  middle  class  properly  so  called,  and 
that  the  great  capitalists  showed  themselves  here,  as  every- 
wherOi  more  compliant  than  the  latter.  Nevertheless  the 
republican  party  was  not  yet  deprived  of  all  hold  in  the 
courts,  and  it  was  never  weary  of  directing  political  im- 
peachments, not  indeed  against  the  regents  themselves,  but 
•gunst  their  prominent  instruments.  ll)is  warfare  of  prose- 
cutions was  waged  the  more  keenly,  that  according  to  usage 
the  duty  of  accusation  belonged  to  the  senatorial  youth, 
and,  as  may  readily  be  conceived,  there  was  more  of  re- 
publican passion,  fresh  talent,  and  bold  delight  in  attack 
to  be  found  among  these  youths  thnn  among  the  older 
members  of  their  order.  Certainly  the  courts  were  not 
Rree;  if  the  regents  were  in  eaniest,  the  courts  ventured  as 
little  as  the  senate  to  refuse  obedience).  None  of  their 
mtagonists  were  prosecuted  by  the  opposition  with  such 
lutred — BO  furious  that  it  almost  passed  into  a  proverb- 
is  Vatinius,  by  fiir  the  most  audacious  and  unscrupulous 
a  the  closer  adherents  of  Caesar  ;  but  his  master  gave  the 
xvmmand,  and  he  was  acquitted  in  all  the  processes  raised 
igainst  him.  But  impeachments  by  men  who  knew  how 
to  wield  the  sword  of  dialectics  and  the  lash  of  sarcasm  as 
Ud  Oaius  LiciniuB  Calvus  and  Gaius  Asinius  Pollio,  du) 
not  miss  their  mark  even  when  they  failed  ;  nor  were  iso* 
lated  successes  wanting.  They  were  mostly,  no  doubt,  ob- 
fesined  over  subordinate  individuals,  but  even  one  of  the 
highest  and  most  hated  adherents  of  the  dynasts,  tne  con< 
mlar  Gkbinlus,  was  overthrown  in  this  way.     Certainly  is 
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his  esse  the  ioiplaoable  hatred  of  the  aristocracy,  which  aa 
little  forgave  him  for  the  law  regarding  the  conducting  of 
the  war  with  the  pirates  as  for  his  disparaging  treatment 
of  the  senate  during  his  Syrian  governorship,  was  combined 
with  the  rage  of  the  great  capitalists,  against  whom  he  had 
when  governor  of  Syria  ventured  to  defend  the  interests 
Q^  the  provincials,  and  even  with  the  resentment  of  Cra» 
ijs,  with  whom  he  had  stood  on  ceremony  in  handing  over 
to  him  the  province.     His  only  protection  against  all  these 
foes  was  Pompeius,  and  the  latter  had  every  reason  to  de> 
fend  his  ablest,  boldest,  and  most  faithful  adjutant  at  any 
price  ;  but  here,  as  everywhere,  he  knew  not  how  to  use  hia 
power  and  to  defend  his  clients,  as  Caesar  defended  his ;  in 
the  end  of  700  the  jurymen  found  Grabinius  guilty 
or  extortions  and  sent  him  into  banishment. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  in  the  sphere  of  the  popular 
elections  and  of  the  jury-courts  it  was  the  regents  that  fared 
worst.    The  elements  which  ruled  in  these  were  less  tangi- 
ble, and  therefore  more  difficult  to  be  terrified  or  corrupted 
than  the  direct  organs  of  government  and  administration. 
Hie  holders  of  power  encountered  here,  especially  in  the 
popular  elections,  the  tough  energy  of  a  close  oligarchy — 
grouped  in  coteries — which  is  by  do  means  finally  disposed 
of  when  its  rule  is  overthrown,  and  which  is  the  more  diffi- 
cult to  vanquish  the  more  covert  its  action.    They  encoun- 
tered here  too,  especially  in  the  jury-courts,  the  repugnanee 
of  the  middle  classes  towards  the  new  monarchical  rule^ 
which  with  all  the  perplexities  springing  out  of  it  they 
were  as  little  able  to  remove.    They  suffered  in  both  quar- 
ters a  series  of  defeats.    The  election-victories  of  the  oppo> 
fitlon  had,  it  is  true,  merely  the  value  of  demonstrations, 
since  the  regents  possessed  and  employed  the  means  of 
practically  annulling  any  magistrate  whom  they  disliked ; 
but  the  criminal  trials  in  which  the  opposition  carried  con* 
demnations  deprived  them,  in  a  way  keenly  f^t,  of  useful 
auxiliaries.     As  things  stood,  the  regents  could  neither  sot 
aside  nor  adequately  control  the  popular  elections  and  tk< 
fury -courts,  and  the  opposition,  however  fnuch  it  felt  itself 
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BtFAitened  even  here,  maintained  to  a  oertain  extent  the  field 
of  battle. 

It  proved,  however,  yet  a  more  difficult  task  to  encoun* 
ter  the  opposition  in  a  field,  to  which  they  turned 
«r  the  o9po-  with  the  greater  zeal  the  more  they  were  pre- 
cluded from  direct  political  action.  This  was 
literature.  Even  the  judicial  opposition  was  at  the  same 
time  a  literary  one.  and  indeed  pre-eminently  so,  for  the 
orations  were  regularly  published  and  served  as  political 
pamphlets.  The  arrows  of  poetry  hit  their  mark  still 
more  rapidly  and  sharply.  The  lively  youth  of  the  high 
aristocracy,  and  still  more  energetically  perhaps  the  culti- 
vated middle  class  in  the  Italiau  country  towns,  waged  the 
war  of  pamphlets  and  epigrams  with  zeal  and  success, 
lliere  fought  side  by  side  on  this  field  the  noble  senator's 
son  Gaius  Licinius  Calvus  (672-706)  who  was 
as  much  feared  in  the  character  of  an  orator  and 
pamphleteer  as  of  a  versatile  poet,  and  the  municipals  of 
Cremona  and  Verona  Marcus  Furius  Bibacu- 
'^"•^  lus  (655i-691)  and  Quintus  Valerius  Catullus 

^"^^  {WT'-c.  700)  whose  elegant  and  pungent  epi- 

grams flew  swiftly  like  arrows  through  Italy  and  were  sure 
to  hit  their  mark.  An  oppositional  tone  prevails  through- 
out the  literature  of  these  years.  It  is  full  of  indignant 
sarcasm  against  the  **  great  Caesar,"  ^  the  unique  general,'* 
against  the  affectionate  father-in-law  and  son-in-law,  who 
ruin  the  whole  globe  in  order  to  give  their  dissolute  favour- 
ites opportunity  to  parade  the  spoils  of  the  long-haired 
Celts  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  to  funiish  royal  ban- 
quets with  the  booty  of  the  farthest  isles  of  the  west,  and 
as  rivals  showering  gold  to  supplant  honest  youths  at  home 
m  the  favour  of  their  mistresses.  There  is  in  the  poems 
of  Catullus  *  and  the  other  fragments  of  the  literature  of 

*  Th«  eoUection  handed  down  to  as  is  fUl  of  references  to  the 

ereots  of  699  and  700  and  was  doubtless  published  in  the 

*  latter  year ;  the  most  recent  event,  which  it  mentions,  is 

MJA  ^^  prosecution  of  Vatinius  (Aug.  700).    The  statement 

of   Hieronymus  that  Catullus  died  in   697-608  requires 
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this  period  something  of  that  fervour  of  personal  and  po* 
litical  hatred,  of  that  republican  agony  overflowing  in  riot* 
ous  humour  or  in  stern  despur,  which  are  more  promi* 
nently  and  powerfully  apparent  in  Aristophanes  and  D» 
n  osthenes. 

The  most  sagacious  of  the  three  rulers  at  least  saw  well 
Chat  it  was  as  impossible  to  despise  this  opposition  as  to 
suppress  it  by  word  of  command*  So  far  as  he  could, 
(j^tesar  tried  rather  personally  to  gain  over  the  more  emi- 
nent authors.  Cicero  himself  had  to  thank  his  literary 
reputation  in  good  part  for  the  respectful  treatment  which 
he  especially  experienced  from  Caesar;  but  the  governor 
of  GriftiA  did  not  disdain  to  conclude  a  special  peace  even 
with  Catullus  through  the  intervention  of  his  fiither  who 
had  become  persmiaJly  known  to  him  in  Verona ;  and  the 
young  poet,  who  had  just  heaped  upon  the  powerful  gen- 
eral the  bitterest  and  most  personal  sarcasms,  was  treated 
by  him  with  the  most  flattering  distinction.  In  fact  Caesar 
bad  genius  enough  to  follow  his  literary  opponents  on  their 
own  domain  and  to  publish — as  an  indirect  defence  against 
manifold  attacks— a  detailed  report  on  the  Gallic  wars, 
which  set  forth  before  the  public,  with  happily  assumed 
naivete,  the  necessity  and  constitutional  propriety  of  his 
military  operations.  But  it  is  freedom  alone  that  is  abso 
lutely  and  exclusively  poetical  and  creative ;  it  and  it  alone 
is  able  even  in  its  most  wretched  caricature,  even  with  its 
latest  breath,  to  inspire  fresh  enthusiasm.  All  the  sound 
elements  of  literature  were  and  remained  anti-monarchical ; 
and,  if  Caesar  himself  could  venture  on  this  domain  with* 
out  proving  a  failure,  the  reason  was  merely  that  oven  now 

D.erefore  to  be  altered  only  by  a  few  yean.    From  the  drcomsUuies 

Ibat  Yatinias  "  swears  falsely  by  his  consulship,"  it  has  been  errone> 

ously  inferred  that  the  collection  did  not  appear  till  after  the  consnlats 

of  Vatinius  (707) ;  it  only  follows  from  it  that  YatiniDii 

when  the  collection  appeared,  might  already  reckon  Mi 

beooming  consul  in  a  definite  year,  for  which  he  had  erery  reasim  M 

early  as  700 ;  for  his  name  certainly  stood  on  the  list  ol 

candidates  agreed  on  at  Luca  (Cicero  Ad  AU,  it.  8  6.  sy. 
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he  8tiU  oherished  at  heart  the  magnificeDt  dream  of  a  free 
oommonwealth,  although  he  was  unable  to  transfer  it  eithei 
to  his  adversaries  or  to  his  adherents.  Practical  politics 
were  not  more  absolutely  controlled  by  the  regents  thav 
literature  by  the  republicans.* 

It  became  necessary  to  take  serious  steps  against  this 

impotent,  but  still  troublesome  and  audacious 
Npttmial  opposition.  The  condemnation  of  Gabinius,  ap> 
NMhrvAon.     parently,  turned  the  scale  (end  of  700).     The 

regents  agreed  to  introduce  a  dictatorship,  though 

*  The  well-knowD  poem  of  Gatullus  numbered  xxix.  was  written  fai 
699  or  700  after  Gaeaar^s  Britannic  expedition  and  befote 
the  death  of  Julia : 

QiiM  hoe  poUU  videre^  qui*  potest  pati^ 
Niei  impudieue  et  vorax  et  aleo^ 
Mamurram  habere  quod  comata  OaUia 
Habehat  ante  et  ultima  Britannia  f  etc 

Kamum  of  Formiae,  Caesar's  favourite  and  for  a  time  during  the 
Qallio  wan  on  officer  in  hia  armj,  had,  probably  a  short  time  before  the 
eomposition  of  this  poem,  returned  to  the  capital  and  was  in  all  likeli 
hood  then  occupied  with  the  building  of  his  much-tolked-of  marble 
palaoe  furnished  with  lavish  magnificence  on  the  Caelian  hill.  The 
P6ntie  booty  mentioned  in  the  poem  is  that  of  Mytilene,  of  which 
Gkesar  had  a  share  as  one  of  the  officers  serving  in  676  in 
the  army  of  the  governor  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus  (iiL 
416) ;  the  Iberian  spoil  is  that  which  was  acquired  in  the  governorship 
of  Farther  Spain  (p.  289). 

If  ore  fainocent  than  this  virulent  invective,  which  was  bitterly  felt 
by  Caesar  (Suet.  Caes,  73),  is  another  nearly  contem|)orary  poem  of 
the  same  author  (xL)  to  which  we  maj  here  refer,  because  with  its 
patbetic  iotroduotion  to  an  anything  but  pathetic  commission  it  very 
elereriy  quizses  the  staff  of  the  new  regents — the  Gabiniuses,  Antoni- 
aseS|  and  such  like,  suddenly  advanced  from  the  lowest  haunts  to  head- 
qoaitersL  I<et  it  be  remembered  that  it  was  written  at  a  time  when 
Caenr  was  fitting  on  the  Rhine  and  on  the  Thames,  an  i  when  the 
ezpoditioiia  of  Craasus  to  Parthia  and  of  Gabinius  to  Egypt  were  in 
pnpanUion.  The  poet,  as  if  he  too  expected  one  of  the  vacant  post! 
€oe  of  the  regents,  gives  to  two  of  his  clients  their  last  inf tmo 
before  departore : 

Furxtf.  Anrelif  comiU%  CatnHi^  etc 
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only  a  temporary  one,  and  by  means  of  this  to  carry  nen 
coercive  measures,  especially  respecting  the  eleotioos  and 
(he  jury-courts.     Pompeius,  as  the  regent  on  whom  prima* 
rily   devolved   the  government  of  Rome  and  Italy,  was 
diarged  with  the  execution  of  this  resolve ;  which  accord- 
ingly bore  the  impress  of  the  awkwardness  in  resolution 
and  action  that  characterized  him,  and  of  his  singular  inca- 
pacity  of  speaking  out  frankly,  even  where  he  would  and 
could  command.     Already  at  the  close  of  700 
the  demand  for  a  dictatorship  was  brought  for- 
ward in  the  senate  in  the  form  of  hints,  and  that  not  by 
Pompeius  himself.     There  served  as  its  ostensible  ground 
the  continuance  of  the  system  of  clubs  and  bands  in  the 
capital,  which  by  acts  of  bribery  and  violence  certainly  ex» 
ercised  the  most  pernicious  influence  on  the  elections  as 
well  as  on  the  jury-courts  and  perpetuated  a  state  of  dis- 
turbance ;  we  must  allow  that  this  rendered  it  easy  for  the 
regents  to  justify  their  exceptional  measures.     But,  as  may 
well  be  conceived,  even  the  servile  majority  shrank  from 
granting  what  the  future  dictator  himself  seemed  to  shrink 
from  openly  asking.     When  the  unparalleled  agitation  re- 
garding the  elections  for  the  consulship  of  701 
led  to  the  most  scandalous  scenes,  so  that  the 
elections  were  postponed  a  full  year  beyond  the  fixed  time 
and  only  took  place  after  a  seven  months'  interregnum  in 
July  701,  Pompeius  found  in  this  state  of  things 
the  desired  occasion  for  indicating  still  more  dia* 
tinctly  to  the  senate  that  the  dictatorship  was  the  only 
means  of  cutting,  if  not  of  loosing  the  knot ;  but  the  deci- 
sive word  of  command  was  not  even  yet  spoken.     Perhjps 
it  would  have  still  remained  for  long  unuttered,  had  not  the 
most  audacious  partisan  of  the  republican  opposition  Titus 
A:mius  Milo  stepped  into  the  field  at  the  consular  electioiii 
for  702  as  a  candidate  in  opposition  to  the  can- 
didates of  the  regents,  Quintus  Metellus  Scipio 
jnd  Publius  Plautius  H ypsaeus,  both  men  closely  connected 
with  Pompeius  personally  and  thoroughly  devoted  to  him. 
Milo,  endowed   with  physical  courage,  with  a  certauB 
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^^  talent  for  intrigue  and  for  contracting  debt,  and 

above  all  with  an  ample  amount  of  native  assur- 
iooe  which  had  been  carefully  cultivated,  had  made  himself 
a  name  among  the  political  adventurers  of  the  time,  and 
was  the  most  famous  man  in  his  trade  next  to  Clodius,  and 
naturallj  therefore  through  rivalry  at  the  most  deadly  feud 
with  tiie  latter.    As  the  Achilles  of  the  streets  had  be>sn 
acquired  by  the  regents  and  with  their  permission  was  again 
playing  the  ultra-democrat,  the  Hector  of  the  streets  \>6- 
eame  as  a  matter  of  course  an  aristocrat ;  and  the  repub- 
lican opposition,  which  now  would  have  concluded  an  alli- 
ance with  Catllina  in  person,  had  he  presented  himself  to 
them,  readily  acknowledged  Milo  as  their  legitimate  cham-. 
pion  in  all  riots.    In  &ct  the  few  successes,  which  they  car- 
ried off  in  this  field  of  battle,  were  the  work  of  Milo  and 
of  his  well-trained  band  of  gladiators.     So  Cato  and  his 
firiends  in  return  supported  the  candidature  of  Milo  for  the 
eonaulship;    even  Cicero  could  not  avoid  recommending 
one  who  had  been  his  enemy's  enemy  and  his  own  proteo 
tor  during  many  years ;  and  as  Milo  himself  spared  neithei 
money  nor  violence  to  carry  his  election,  it  seemed  secure. 
For  the  r^ents  it  would  have  been  not  only  a  new  and 
keenly  felt  defeat,  but  also  an  imminent  danger ;  for  it  was 
to  be  foreseen  that  the  bold  partisan  would  not  allow  him 
aelf  as  consul  to  be  reduced  to  insignificance  so  easily  a^ 
Domitius  and  other  men  of  the  respectable  opposition. 
It  happened  that  Achilles  and  Hector  accidental- 
Q^{2.^       ly  encountered  each  other  not  far  from  the  capi- 
tal on  the  Appian  Way,  and  a  fray  arose  be* 
iween  their  respective  bands,  in  which  Clodius  himself  re> 
oeivi)d  a  sword-cut  on  the  shoulder  and  was  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  house.     This*  had  occurred 
without  orders  from  Milo ;  but,  as  the  matter  had  gone  sc 
Aur  and  as  the  storm  had  now  to  be  encountered  at  any  rate, 
the  whole  crime  seemed  to  Milo  more  desirable  nnd  even 
dangerous  than  the  half;  he  ordered  his  men  to  drag 
Clodius  forth  from  his  lurking  place  and  to  put 
him  to  death  (18  Jan.  702). 
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The  Rtreet  leaders  of  the  regents'  party — the  tribunei 
of  the  people  Titus  Munatius  Plancus,  Quintua 
^««*»y*n  Pompeius  Rufus,  and  Gaius  Sallusthis  Crisput 
— saw  in  this  occurrence  a  fitting  opportunity  to 
thwart  in  the  interest  of  their  roasters  the  candidature  of 
Milo  and  carry  the  dictatorship  of  Pompeius*  The  dregs 
of  the  populace,  especially  the  freedmen  and  slaves,  had 
lost  in  Clodius  their  patron  and  future  deliverer  (p.  S58) ; 
the  necessary  excitement  was  thus  easily  aroused.  After 
the  bloody  corpse  had  been  exposed  for  show  at  the  on^ 
tors'  platform  in  the  Forum  and  the  speeches  appropriate 
to  the  occasion  had  been  made,  the  riot  broke  forth.  The 
•seat  of  the  perfidious  aristocracy  was  destined  as  a  funeral 
pile  for  the  great  liberator ;  the  mob  carried  the  body  to 
the  senate-house,  and  set  the  building  on  fire.  Thereafter 
the  multitude  proceeded  to  the  front  of  Milo's  house  and 
kept  it  under  siege,  till  his  band  drove  off  the  assailants  by 
a  discharge  of  arrows.  They  passed  on  to  the  house  of 
Pompeius  and  of  his  consular  candidates,  of  whom  the  foi^ 
mer  was  saluted  as  dictator  and  the  latter  as  consuls,  and 
thence  to  the  house  of  the  interrex  Marcus  Lepidus,  on 
whom  devolved  the  conduct  of  the  consular  elections 
When  the  latter,  as  in  duty  bound,  refused  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  elections  immediately,  as  the  clamorous 
multitude  demanded,  he  was  kept  during  five  days  under 
siege  in  his  dwelling  house. 

But  the  instigators  of  these  scandalous  scenes  had  over* 
acted  their  part.     Certainly  their  lord  and  maa- 
•hip  of  ter  was  resolved  to  employ  this  favourable  epi- 

ompeius.  g^^^  .^  order  not  merely  to  set  aside  Milo,  but 
also  to  seize  the  dictatorship ;  he  wished,  however,  to 
receive  it  not  from  a  mob  of  bludgeonmen,  but  from  the 
senate.  Pompeius  brought  up  troops  to  put  down  the 
anarchy  which  prevailed  in  the  capital,  and  which  had  in 
reality  become  intolerable  to  everybody  ;  at  the  same  time 
he  now  enjoined  what  he  had  hitherto  requested,  and  the 
senate  complied.  It  was  merely  an  empty  subterfuge,  thai 
on  the  proposal  of  Cato  and  Bibulus  the  proconsul  Poin- 
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pelnSy  retaining  his  former  offioes,  was  nominated  as  ^  con 
fid  without  colleague"  instead  of  dictator  (on  the  25th 
of  the  intercalary  month  *  702) — a  subterfuge, 
which  admitted  an  appellation  labouring  under 
•  double  incongruity  f  for  the  mere  purpose  of  avoiding 
one  which  expressed  the  simple  fact,  and  which  vividly 
ntninds  us  of  the  sagacious  resolution  of  the  waning  pa- 
triciate to  concede  to  the  plebeians  not  the  consulship,  but 
only  the  consular  power  (i.  373). 

Thus  in  legal  possession  of  full  power,  Pompeius  set 
to  work  aiid  proceeded  with  energy  against  the 
2?2ciu5e.  republican  party  which  was  powerful  in  the 
■SndM  ®^**^  *^^  jury -courts.  The  exbting  enactments 
rthe  jury  gg  to  elections  were  repeated  and  enforced  by  a 
special  law  ;  and  by -another  against  electioneer- 
ing intrigues,  which  obtained  retrospective  force  for  all 
offences  of  this  sort  committed  since  684,  the 
penalties  hitherto  imposed  wer6  augmented. 
Still  more  important  was  the  enactment,  that  the  gov- 
ernorships, which  were  by  far  the  more  important  and 
especially  by  far  the  more  lucrative  half  of  official  life, 
^ould  be  conferred  on  the  consuls  and  praetors  not  imme- 
diately on  their  retirement  from  the  consulate  or  praetor- 
ahip,  but  only  afber  the  expiry  of  other  five  years;  an 
arrangement  which  of  course  could  only  come  into  effect 
after  four  years,  and  therefore  made  the  filling  up  of  the 
goyemorships  for  the  next  few  years  substantially  depend- 
eoX  on  decrees  of  senate  which  were  to  be  issued  for  the 
regulation  of  this  interval,  and  thus  practically  on  the  per- 
son or  aection  ruling  the  senate  at  the  moment.  The  jury* 
commissions  were  left  in  existence,  but  limits  were  put  to 
the  right  of  counter-plea,  and — what  was  perhaps  still  more 
important — ^the  iiberty  of  speech  in  the  courts  was  done 

*  In  this  year  the  January  with  29  and  the  February  with  28  dayi 

followed  by  the  intercalary  month  with  28,  and  then  by  March. 
f  Cbiutf/  signifies  "  colleague  "  (i.  82S),  and  a  consul  who  is  at  thi 
ie  time  proconstil  is  at  once  an  actual  consul  and  a  consul's  substl 
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awaj  ;  for  both  the  number  of  the  advocates  and  the  iiBM 
of  speaking  apportioned  to  each  were  restricted  by  fixing 
a  maximum,  and  the  bad  habit  which  had  prevailed  of  ad- 
ducing, in  addition  to  the  witnesses  as  to  facts,  witnesses 
to  character  or  laudatores^  as  they  were  called,  in  fiivoiir 
of  the  accused  was  prohibited.  The  obsequious  senate 
further  decreed  on  the  suggestion  of  Pompeius  that  the 
country  had  been  placed  in  peril  by  the  quarrel  on  the 
Appian  Way ;  accordingly  a  special  commission  was  ap- 
pointed by  an  exceptional  law  for  all  crimes  connected  with 
it,  the  members  of  which  were  directly  nominated  by  Pom. 
peius.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  give  once  more  a 
serious  importance  to  the  office  of  the  censors,  and  by  that 
agency  to  purge  the  deeply  disordered  burgess-body  of  its 
worst  elements. 

All  these  measures  were  adopted  under  the  pressure 
of  the  sword.  In  consequence  of  the  declaration  of  the 
senate  that  the  country  was  in  danger,  Pompeius  called  the 
men  capable  of  service  throughout  Italy  to  arms  and  made 
them  swear  allegiance  for  all  contingencies ;  an  adequate  an^ 
trustworthy  corps  was  temporarily  stationed  at  the  Capitol ; 
at  every  stirring  of  opposition  Pompeius  threatened  armed 
intervention,  and  during  the  proceedings  at  the  trial  re- 
specting the  murder  of  Clodius  stationed,  contrary  to  all 
precedent,  a  guard  over  the  place  of  trial  itself. 

The  scheme  for  the  revival  of  the  censorship  &iled,  be- 
cause among  the  servile  majority  of  the  senate 

Humiliation  j^-.^i  i 

of  the  re-        no  one  possessed  sutncient  moral  courage  and 

pn  icana.       authority  even  to  become  a  candidate  for  such 

an  office.     On  the  other  hand  Milo  was  condemned  by  the 

jurymen  (8  April,  702)  and  Cato's  candidature 

for  the  consulship  of  703  was  frustrated.    The 

opposition  of  speeches  and  pamphlets  received 

through  the  new  judicial  ordinances  a  blow  from  which  il 

never  recovered  ;  the  dreaded  forensic  eloquence  was  theroi 

by  driven  from  the  field  of  politics,  and  thenceforth  felt 

the  restraints  of  monarchy.     Opposition  of  course  had  not 

disappeared  either  from  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of 
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the  nation  or  even  wholly  from  public  life— to  effect  tha* 
Mid  the  popular  elections,  the  jury-courts,  and  literature 
must  have  been  not  merely  restricted,  but  annihilated.  In 
deed,  in  these  very  transactions  themselves,  Pompeius  by 
his  unskiliulness  and  perversity  helped  the  republicans  to 
gain  even  under  his  dictatorship  several  triumphs  which  he 
severely  felt.  The  special  measures,  which  the  rulers  took 
to  strengthen  their  power,  were  of  course  officially  charao- 
terixed  as  enactments  made  in  the  interest  of  public  tran* 
quillity  and  order,  and  every  burgess,  who  did  not  desire 
aoardiy,  was  described  as  substantially  concurring  in  them. 
But  Pompeius  pushed  this  transparent  fiction  so  &r,  that 
instead  of  putting  safe  instruments  into  the  special  com* 
miasion  for  the  investigation  of  the  late  tumult  he  chose 
the  most  respectable  men  of  all  parties,  including  even 
Oato,  and  applied  his  influence  over  the  court  essentially  to 
Biaintain  order,  and  to  render  it  impossible  for  his  ad- 
herents as  well  as  for  his' opponents  to  indulge  in  the  scenes 
of  disturbance  customary  in  the  trials  of  this  period.  This 
neutrality  of  the  regent  was  discernible  in  the  judgments 
of  the  special  court.  The  jurymen  did  not  venture  to 
acquit  Milo  himself;  but  most  of  the  subordinate  persons 
suxmsed  belonging  to  the  party  of  the  republican  opposition 
were  acquitted,  while  condemnation  inexorably  befell  those 
who  in  the  late  riot  had  taken  part  for  Clodius,  or  in  other 
words  for  the  regents,  including  not  a  few  of  Caesar's  and 
of  Pompeius'  own  most  intimate  friends^-even  Ilypsaeus 
bis  candidate  for  the  consulship,  and  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  Plancus  and  Rufus,  who  had  directed  the  imeute  in 
his  interest.  That  Pompeius  did  not  prevent  their  con- 
demnation for  the  sake  of  appearing  impartial,  was  one 
specimen  of  his  folly  ;  and  a  second  was,  that  he  withal  in 
matters  quite  indifferent  violated  his  own  laws  to  favour 
his  friends — appearing  for  example  as  a  witness  to  charao* 
lor  in  the  trial  of  Plancus,  and  in  fact  protecting  from  con- 
demnation several  accused  persons  specially  connected  with 
him,  such  as  Metellus  Scipio.  As  usual,  he  wished  here 
llso  to  accomplish  opposite  things ;  in  attempting  to  satisfy 
Vol.  IV.— 17* 
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the  duties  at  onoe  of  the  impartial  regent  and  of  the  party 
ohie^  he  fulfilled  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and  waa 
regarded  by  public  opinion  with  justice  as  a  despotic  regent 
and  by  his  adherents  with  equal  justice  as  a  leader  who 
either  could  not  or  would  not  protect  his  followers. 

But^  although  the  r^ublicans  were  still  stirring  and 
were  even  refreshed  by  an  isolated  success  here  and  there, 
diiefly  through  the  blundering  of  Pompeius,  the  object 
which  the  regents  had  proposed  to  themselves  in  that  di(v 
tatorship  was  on  the  whole  attained,  the  reins  were  drawn 
tighter,  the  republican  party  was  humbled,  and  the  new 
monardiy  was  strengthened.  The  public  began  to  recon- 
cile themselves  to  it.  When  Pompeius  not  long  alter 
recovered  from  a  serious  illness,  his  restoration  was  cele- 
brated throughout  Italy  with  the  befitting  demonstrations 
of  joy  which  are  usual  on  such  occasions  in  monarchies. 
The  regents  showed  themselves  satisfied ;  as  early  as  the 
Ist  of  August  702  Pompeius  resigned  his  dioi 
tatorship,  and  shared  the  consulship  with  hk 
cUcnt  Metellus  Scipio. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

ISIATB  OY  CBAB8UB.      RUFTURB   BBIlfSKN   THE  JOINT   RULIRH 

Marcus  Crassub  had  for  years  been  reckoned  amon^ 
^^  the  heads  of  the  **  three-headed  monster  "  with- 

■oerto  out  any  proper  title  to  be  so  included.     He 

'^*'^  served  as  a  makeweight  to  trim  the  balance  be- 

tween the  real  regents  Pompeius  and  Caesar,  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  he  threw  his  weight  into  the  scale  of  Caesar 
against  Pompeius.  The  part  of  a  supernumerary  colleague 
18  not  a  very  honourable  one ;  but  Crassus  was  never  hin« 
dered  by  any  keen  sense  of  honour  from  pursuing  his  own 
advantage.  He  was  a  merchant  and  was  open  to  negotia- 
tion. What  was  offered  to  him  was  not  much ;  but,  as  more 
was  not  to  be  got,  he  accepted  it,  and  sought  to  forget  the 
ambition  that  fretted  him,  and  his  chagrin  at  occupying  a 
position  so  near  to  power  and  yet  so  powerless,  amidst  his 
always  accumulating  piles  of  gold.  But  the  conference  at 
Luca  changed  the  state  of  matters  also  for  him ;  with  the 
view  of  still  retaining  the  preponderance  as  compared  with 
Pompeius  afler  concessions  so  extensive,  Caesar  gave  to  his 
old  confederate  Crassus  an  opportunity  of  attaining  in  Syria 
through  the  Parthian  war  the  same  position  to  which  Caesar 
had  attained  by  the  Celtic  war  in  Gaul.  It  was  difficult  to 
aay  whether  these  new  prospects  proved  more  attractive  to 
the  ardent  thirst  for  gold  which  had  now  become  at  the  age 
of  alxty  a  second  nature  and  grew  only  the  more  intense 
with  every  newly  won  million,  or  to  the  ambition  i^hich 
bad  been  long  repressed  with  difficulty  in  the  old  man's 
breast  and  now  glowed  in  it  with  restless  fire.  He 
arrived  in  Syria  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
700 ;  he  had  not  even  waited  for  the  expiry  of 
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his  consulship  to  depart.  Full  of  impatient  ardour  he  seemed 
desirous  to  redeem  every  minute  with  the  view  of  making 
up  for  what  he  had  lost,  of  gaining  the  treasures  o(  the  East 
in  addition  to  those  of  the  West,  of  achieving  the  power  and 
glory  of  a  general  as  rapidly  as  Caesar,  and  with  as  litUe 
tj'ouhle  as  Pompeius. 

He  found  the  Parthian  war  already  commenced.     Hit 

fiuthless  conduct  of  Pompeius  towards  the  Par> 
^^Istthe  thians  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  173) ;  he 
rMoiTodon.    had  not  respected  the  stipulated  frontier  of  tho 

Euphrates  and  had  wrested  several  provincea 
from  the  Parthian  empire  for  the  benefit  of  Armenia,  which 
was  now  a  client  state  of  Rome.  King  Phraates  had  sub 
mitted  to  this  treatment ;  but  afber  he  had  been  murdered 
by  his  two  sons  Mithradates  and  Orodea,  the  new  king  Mith> 
radates  immediately  declared  war  on  the  king  of  Armenia^ 

Artavasdes,  son  of  the  recently  deceased  Tigranes 

(about  698).*  This  was  at  the  same  time  a  dec- 
laration of  war  against  Rome ;  as  soon  therefore  as  the  r^ 
volt  of  the  Jews  was  suppressed,  Grabinius,  the  able  and 
spirited  governor  of  Syria,  led  the  legions  over  the  Euphra- 
tes. Meanwhile,  however,  a  revolution  had  occurred  in  the 
I^arthian  empire ;  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom,  with  the 
young,  bold,  and  talented  grand  vizier  at  their  head,  had 
overthrown  king  Mithradates  and  placed  his  brother  Orodes 
on  the  throne.  Mithradates  therefore  made  common  cause 
with  the  Romans  and  resorted  to  the  camp  of  Gabiniua. 
Everything  promised  the  best  results  to  the  enterprise  of 
the  Roman  governor,  when  he  unexpectedly  received  orders 
to  restore  the  king  of  Egypt  by  force  of  arms  to  Alexandria 
(p.  189).  He  was  obliged  to  obey  ;  but  in  the  expectation 
of  soon  coming  back,  he  induced  the  dethroned  Parthian 
prince  M'ho  solicited  aid  from  him  to  commence  the  war  is 
the  meanwhile  at  his  own  hand.  Mithradates  did  so ;  and 
Seleueia  and  Babylon  declared  for  him  ;  but  the  vizier  oap- 

*  Tigranes  was  still  living  in    February  698  (Cio.  pro  Sett  26^ 
f^  59) ;  on  the  other  hand  Aravasdes  was  already  reigninf 

K  before  700  (Justin,  ilii.  2,  4 ;  Plut.  Cran,  49> 
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tared  Seleucia  by  assault^  having  been  in  person  the  first  to 
mount  the  battlements,  and  in  Babylon  Mithradates  himself 
was  forced  by  famine  to  surrender,  whereupon  he  was  by  hit 
brother's  orders  put  to  death.  His  death  was  a  palpable 
I068  to  the  Romans ;  but  it  by  no  means  put  an  end  to  the 
agitation  in  the  Parthian  empire,  and  the  Armenian  war  ooi> 
turned.  Gabiniusy  after  ending  the  Egyptian  campaign,  was 
just  on  the  eve  of  turning  to  account  the  still  favourable  op 
portunity  and  resuming  the  interrupted  Parthian  war,  wheu 
Ci  <iasu8  arrived  in  Syria  and  along  with  the  command  took 
up  also  the  plans  of  his  predecessor.  Full  of  high-flown 
hopes  he  estimated  the  difficulties  of  the  march  as  slight,  and 
the  power  of  resistance  in  the  armies  of  the  enemy  as  yet 
slighter;  he  not  only  spoke  confidently  of  the  subjugation 
of  the  Parthians,  but  was  already  in  imagination  the  con- 
queror of  the  kingdoms  of  Bactria  and  India. 

The  new  Alexander,  however,  was  in  no  haste.  Before 
he  carried  into  effect  these  great  plans ;  hefoun  j 
leisure  for  very  tedious  and  very  lucrative  sub- 


ordinate transactions.  The  temples  of  Derceto 
at  Hierapolis  Bambyce  and  of  Jehovah  at  Jerusalem  and 
other  rich  shrines  of  the  Syrian  province,  were  by  order  of 
Crassus  despoiled  of  their  treasures ;  and  contingents  or, 
still  better,  sums  of  money  instead  were  levied  from  all  the 
subjects.  The  military  operations  of  the  first  summer  were 
limited  to  an  extensive  reconnaissance  in  Mesopotamia ;  the 
Euphrates  was  crossed,  the  Parthian  satrap  was  defeated  at 
Ichuae  (on  the  Belik  to  the  north  of  Rakkah),  and  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  including  the  considerable  one  of  Nicephorium 
(Rakkah),  were  occupied,  after  which  the  Romans  having 
left  garrisons  behind  in  them  returned  to  Syria.  They  had 
hitherto  been  in  doubt  whether  it  was  more  advisable  to 
march  to  Parthia  by  the  circuitous  route  of  Armenia  or  hy 
the  direct  route  through  the  Mesopotamia^  desert.  The 
first  route,  leading  through  mountainous  regions  undet  the 
oontrol  of  trustworthy  allies,  commended  itself  by  its  greats 
er  safety ;  king  Artavasdes  came  in  person  to  the  Romac 
head-quarters  to  advocate  this  plan  of  the  campaign.    Bui 
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ihat  reconnaissance  decided  in  favour  of  the  march  througl 
Mesopotamia.  The  numerous  and  flourishing  Greek  and 
half-Greek  towns  in  the  regions  along  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  above  all  the  great  city  of  Seleucia,  were  altogether 
averse  to  the  Parthian  rule ;  all  the  Greek  townships  with 
which  the  Romans  came  into  contact  had  now,  like  the  citi* 
sens  of  Gffrhae  at  an  earlier  time  (p.  169),  practically  shown 
how  ready  they  were  to  shake  off  the  intolerable  foreign 
yoke  and  to  receive  the  Romans  as  deliverers,  almost  as 
countrymen.  The  Arab  prince  Abgarus,  who  commanded 
the  desert  of  Edessa  and  Carrhae  and  thereby  the  usual  route 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris,  had  arrived  in  the  camp 
of  the  Romans  to  assure  them  in  person  of  his  devotedness. 
The  Parthiaus  had  appeared  to  be  wholly  unprepared. 
Accordingly  (701)  the  Euphrates  was  crossed  (near  Bir- 

adjik).  To  reach  the  Tigris  from  this  point  they 
The  Sn^  had  the  choice  of  two  routes ;  either  the  army 
SJJJJJJ^         might  move  downward  along  the  Euphrates  to 

the  latitude  of  Seleucia  where  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  are  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  each  other ;  or  they 
might  immediately  after  crossing  take  the  shortest  line  to 
the  Tigris  right  across  the  great  Mesopotamian  desert  The 
former  route  led  directly  to  the  Parthian  capital  Ctesiphon, 
which  lay  opposite  Seleucia  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Tigris ; 
several  weighty  voices  were  raised  in  favour  of  this  route  in 
the  Roman  council  of  war ;  in  particular  the  quaestor  Gains 
Cassius  pointed  to  the  difBculties  of  the  march  in  the  desert, 
and  to  the  suspicious  reports  arriving  from  the  Roman  gai^ 
risons  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates  as  to  the  Parthian 
warlike  preparations.  But  in  opposition  to  this  the  Arab 
prince  Abgarus  announced  that  the  Parthians  were  employed 
in  evacuating  their  western  provinces.  They  had  already 
packed  up  their  treasurer  and  put  themselves  in  motion  to 
flee  to  the  Hyrcanians  and  Scythians ;  only  through  a  forced 
march  by  the  shortest  route  was  it  at  all  possible  still  to 
reach  them ;  but  by  such  a  march  the  Romans  would  pro- 
bably succeed  in  overtaking  and  cutting  up  at  least  the  reaf 
guard  of  the  great  army  under  Sillaces  and  the  vizier,  mi 
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obtaining  enormous  spoil.  These  reports  of  the  friendly 
Bedouins  decided  the  direction  of  the  march ;  the  Romai 
ttrmjy  consisting  of  seven  legions,  4,000  cavalry,  and  4,000 
dingers  and  archers,  turned  off  from  the  Euphrates  and 
«waf  into  the  inhospitable  plains  of  northern  Mesopotamia. 
ITir  and  wide  no  enemy  appeared;  only  hunger  and 
^  ^  thirst,  and  the  endless  sandy  desert,  seemed  to 
tetteDw-  keep  watch  at  the  gates  of  the  East.  At  length, 
after  many  days  of  toilsome  marching,  not  far 
from  the  first  river  which  the  Roman  army  had  to  cross,  the 
Baliflsus  (Belik),  the  first  horsemen  of  the  enemy  were 
descried.  Abgarus  with  his  Arabs  was  sent  out  to  recon- 
noitre ;  the  Parthian  squadrons  retired  up  to  and  over  the 
river  and  vanished  in  the  distance,  pursued  by  Abgarus  and 
his  followers.  With  impatience  the  Romans  waited  for  his 
return  and  for  more  exact  information.  The  general  hoped 
here  at  length  to  come  upon  the  constantly  retreating  foe ; 
his  young  and  brave  son  Publius,  who  hnd  fought  with  the 
greatest  distinction  in  Gaul  under  Caesar  (p.  289,  304),  and 
had  been  sent  by  the  latter  at  the  head  of  a  Celtic  squadron 
of  horse  to  take  part  in  the  Parthian  war,  was  inflamed  with 
a  vehement  desire  for  the  fight.  When  no  tidings  came, 
tiiey  resolved  to  advance  at  a  venture  ;  the  signal  for  start- 
hig  was  given,  the  Balissus  was  crossed,  the  army  afler  a 
brief  insufficient  rest  at  noon  was  led  on  without  delay  at  a 
rapid  pace.  Then  suddenly  the  kettledrums  of  the  Parthians 
sounded  all  around ;  on  every  side  their  silken  gold-embroid* 
ered  banners  were  seen  waving,  and  their  iron  helmets  and 
ooftts  of  mail  glittering  in  the  blaze  of  the  hot  noonday  sun ; 
sod  by  the  side  of  the  vizier  stood  prince  Abgarus  wich  his 
Bedouins. 

Thft  Romans  saw  too  late  the  net  in  which  they  hud 

allowed  themselves  to  be  ensnared.     With  sure 

I        glance  the  vizier  had  thoroughly  seen  both  the 

^       danger  and  the  means  of  meeting  it.     Nothing 

could  be  accomplished  against  Roman  infantry 

of  the  line  with  Oriental  infantry;  so  he  had  got  rid  of  this 

arm,  and  by  sending  a  mass  which  was  useless  in  the  mail 
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field  of  battle  under  the  personal  leadership  of  king  Orodei 
to  Armenia,  he  had  prevented  king  Artavasdes  from  allow* 
ing  the  promised  10,000  heavy  cavalry  to  join  the  army 
of  Crassus,  who  now  painfully  felt  the  want  of  them.  On 
the  other  hand  the  vizier  met  the  Roman  tactics,  unsurpassed 
of  their  kind,  with  a  system  entirely  different.  His  army 
consisted  exclusively  of  cavalry  ;  the  line  was  formed  of  the 
heavy  horsemen  armed  with  long  thrusting-lanoes,  and  pro^ 
tected,  man  and  horse,  by  a  coat  of  mail  of  metallic  plates 
or  a  leathern  doublet  and  by  similar  greaves ;  the  mass  of 
the  troops  consisted  of  mounted  archers.  As  compared  with 
these,  the  Romans  were  thoroughly  inferior  in  the  corre- 
sponding arms  both  as  to  number  and  excellence.  Their 
in&ntry  of  the  line,  excellent  as  they  were  in  close  combat, 
whether  at  a  short  distance  with  the  heavy  javelin  or  in  hand- 
to-hand  combat  with  the  sword,  could  not  compel  an  army 
consisting  wholly  of  cavalry  to  come  to  an  engagement  with 
them ;  and  they  found,  even  when  they  did  come  to  a  hand- 
to-hand  conflict,  an  equal  if  not  superior  adversary  in  the 
iron-clad  hosts  of  lancers.  As  compared  with  an  army  like 
this  Parthian  one,  the  Roman  army  was  at  a  disadvantage 
strategically,  because  the  cavalry  commanded  the  communi' 
cations ;  and  at  a  disadvantage  tactically,  because  every 
weapon  of  close  combat  must  succumb  to  that  which  is 
wielded  from  a  distance,  unless  the  struggle  becomes  an  in- 
dividual one,  man  against  man.  The  concentrated  position, 
on  which  the  whole  Roman  method  of  war  was  based,  in- 
creased the  danger  in  presence  of  such  an  attack ;  the  closer 
the  ranks  of  the  Roman  column,  the  more  irresis«ible  cer> 
tainly^Was  its  onset,  but  the  less  also  could  the  missiles  fail 
to  hit  their  mark.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  where 
towns  have  to  be  defended  and  difRculties  of  the  ground  have 
to  be  considered,  such  a  system  of  tactics  operating  with 
mere  cavalry  against  infantry  could  never  be  completely 
carried  out ;  but  in  the  Mesopotamian  desert,  where  the 
army  almost  like  a  ship  on  the  high  seas  neither  encountered 
•n  obstacle  nor  met  with  a  basis  for  strategic  dispositions 
during  many  days'  march,  this  mode  of  warfare  was  irrealai 
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ible  for  the  very  reason  that  circumstances  allowed  it  to  be 
developed  there  in  all  its  purity  and  therefore  in  all  its 
power.  There  everything  combined  to  put  the  foreign  in- 
fiiotry  at  a  disadvantage  against  the  native  cavalry.  Where 
the  hoATily-laden  Roman  foot-soldier  dragged  himself  toil* 
lOTiittly  through  the  sand  or  the  steppe,  and  perished  from 
hunger  or  still  more  from  thirst  amid  the  pathless  route 
marked  only  by  water-springs  that  were  fiur  apart  and  difr 
6cult  to  find,  the  Parthian  horseman,  accustomed  from  child* 
hood  to  sit  on  his  fleet  steed  or  camel,  nay  almost  to  spend 
his  life  in  the  saddle,  easily  traversed  the  desert  whose 
hardships  he  had  long  learned  how  to  lighten  or  in  case  of 
need  to  bear.  There  no  rain  fell  to  mitigate  the  intolerable 
heat,  and  to  slacken  the  bow-strings  and  leathern  thongs  of 
the  enemy's  archers  and  slingers ;  there  amidst  the  deep 
sttnd  at  many  places  ordinary  ditches  and  ramparts  could 
hardly  be  formed  for  the  camp.  Imagination  can  scarcely 
conceive  a  situation  in  which  all  the  military  advantages 
were  more  on  the  one  side,  and  all  the  disadvantages  more 
thoroughly  on  the  other. 

To  the  question,  under  what  circumstances  this  new 
style  of  tactics,  the  first  national  system  that  on  its  own 
proper  ground  showed  itself  superior  to  the  Roman,  arose 
among  the  Parthians,  we  can  only  reply  by  conjectures. 
The  lancers  and  mounted  archers  were  of  great  antiquity 
in  the  East.,  and  already  formed  the  flower  of  the  armies  of 
Cyrus  and  Darius ;  but  hitherto  these  arms  had  been  em- 
ployed only  as  secondary,  and  essentially  to  cover  Uie 
thoroughly  useless  Oriental  infantry.  The  Parthian  armies 
also  by  no  means  differed  in  this  respect  from  the  othei 
Oriental  ones ;  armies  are  mentioned,  five-sixths  of  which 
ooDsisted  of  infantry.  In  the  campaign  of  Crassus,  on  the 
other  hand,  th^^  cavalry  for  the  first  time  came  forward  inde* 
pendently,  and  this  arm  obtained  quite  a  new  application 
and  quite  a  diflerent  value.  The  irresistible  superiority  of 
the  Roman  infimtry  in  close  combat  seems  to  have  led  the 
adversaries  of  Rome  in  very  different  parts  of  the  world 
independently  of  each  other — at  the  same  time  aLd  witk 
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similar  success — to  meet  it  with  cavalry  and  distant  weap 
ons.  What  was  completely  successful  with  Cassivellauniif 
in  Britain  (p.  814)  and  partially  successful  with  Vercingeto* 
rix  in  Gaul  (p.  326) — what  was  to  a  certain  degree  at> 
tempted  even  by  Mithradates  Eupator  (p.  88) — ^the  vizier 
of  Orodes  carried  out  only  on  a  larger  scale  and  more  com* 
pletely.  And  in  doing  so  he  had  special  advantages ;  for  he 
found  in  the  heavy  cavalry  the  means  of  forming  a  line ;  the 
bow  which  was  national  in  the  East  and  was  handled  with 
masterly  skill  in  the  Persian  provinces  gave  him  an  e^ 
fective  weapon  for  distant  combat ;  and  lastly  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  country  and  the  people  enabled  him  fireely 
to  realize  his  brilliant  idea.  Here,  where  the  Roman 
weapons  of  close  combat  and  the  Roman  system  of  oon* 
centration  yielded  for  the  first  time  before  the  weapons 
of  more  distant  warfare  and  the  system  of  deploying,  was 
initiated  that  military  revolution  which  only  reached  its 
oompletion  with  the  introduction  of  firearms. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  first  battle  between  the 

Romans  and  Parthians  was  fought  amidst  tha 
Oarrbae?"      sandy  desert  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  Carrhae 

(Harran)  where  there  was  a  Roman  garrison,  and 
at  a  somewhat  less  distance  to  the  north  of  Ichnae.  The 
Roman  archers  were  sent  forward,  but  retired  immediately 
before  the  enormous  numerical  superiority  and  the  fiff 
greater  elasticity  and  range  of  the  Parthian  bows.  Tie 
legions,  which,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  the  more  sagacious 
ofHcers  that  they  should  be  deployed  as  much  as  possible 
against  the  enemy,  had  been  drawn  up  in  a  dense  square  of 
twelve  cohorts  on  each  side,  were  soon  outflanked  and  over- 
whelmed with  the  formidable  arrows,  which  under  such  dr- 
cumstances  hit  their  man  even  without  special  aim,  and 
agamst  which  the  soldiers  had  no  means  of  retaliation. 
The  hope  that  the  enemy  might  expend  his  missiles  van- 
ished with  a  glance  at  the  endless  range  of  camels  laden  witl^ 
arrows.  The  Parthians  were  still  extending  their  line 
Thai  the  outflanking  might  not  end  in  surrounding,  Pub- 
lius  Crassus  advanced  to  the  attack  with   a  select  oorpr 
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of  cavalry,  archers,  and  in&ntry  of  the  line.  The  enemy  la 
&ct  abandoned  the  attempt  to  close  the  circle,  and  retreat^ 
ed,  hotly  pursued  by  the  impetuous  leader  of  the  Romana 
But,  when  the  corps  of  Publius  had  totally  lost  sight  of  the 
main  army,  the  heavy  cavalry  made  a  stand  against  ft, 
and  the  Parthian  host  hastening  up  from  al)  sides  closed  in 
like  a  net  round  them.  Publius,  who  saw  his  troops  filing 
thickly  and  vainly  around  him  under  the  arrows  of  the 
mounted  archers,  threw  himself  in  desperation  with  his 
Celtic  cavalry  unprotected  by  any  coats  of  mail  on  the 
iron-clad  lancers  of  the  enemy  ;  but  the  fearless  valour  of 
his  Celts,  who  seized  the  lances  with  their  hands  or  sprang 
fVom  their  horses  to  stab  the  enemy,  performed  its  mar- 
vels in  vain.  The  remains  of  the  corps,  including  then 
leader  wounded  in  the  sword-arm,  were  driven  to  a  slight 
eminence,  where  they  only  served  for  an  easier  mark  to 
the  enemy's  archers.  Mesopotamian  Greeks,  who  were  ao- 
emrately  acquainted  with  the  country,  adjured  Crassus  to 
ride  off  with  them  and  make  an  attempt  to  escape;  but 
be  refused  to  separate  his  fate  from  that  of  the  brave  men 
iHiom  his  too  daring  courage  had  led  to  death,  and  he  caused 
liimself  to  be  stabbed  by  the  hand  of  his  shield-bearer. 
Following  his  example,  most  of  the  still  surviving  officers 
put  themselves  to  death.  Of  the  whole  division,  about  6,000 
strong,  not  more  than  500  were  taken  prisoners ;  no  one  was 
able  to  escape.  Meanwhile  the  attack  on  the  main  army  had 
slackened,  and  the  Romans  were  but  too  glad  to  rest.  When 
at  length  the  absence  of  any  tidings  from  the  corps  sent  out 
startled  them  out  of  the  deceitful  calm,  and  they  drew  near  tr* 
the  scene  of  the  battle  for  the  purpose  of  learning  its  fate, 
the  head  of  the  son  was  displayed  on  a  pole  before  his 
Other's  eyes;  and  the  terrible  onslaught  began  once  more 
against  the  main  army  with  the  same  fury  and  the  same 
hopeless  uniformity.  They  could  neither  break  the  ranki 
of  the  lancers  nor  reach  the  archers ;  night  alone  put  an 
end  to  the  slaughter.  Had  the  Parthiaus  bivouacked  on 
the  battle-field,  hardly  a  man  of  the  Roman  army  would 
httTe  escaped.    But  not  trained  to  fighting  otherwise  thoc 
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on  horscba<:k,  and  therefore  afraid  of  a  surprise,  they  wen 
woDt  never  to  encamp  close  to  the  enemy ;  jeeringly  they 
shouted  to  the  Romans  that  they  would  give  the  general  i 
night  to  bewail  his  son,  and  galloped  off  to  return  next  monv- 
ing  and  despatch  the  game  that  lay  bleeding  on  the  ground. 
Of  course  the  Romans  did  not  wait  for  morning.    Tb« 

lieutenant-generals  Cassius  and  Octavius — Cra»< 
Jj^JJJ^^       sus  himself  had  completely  lost  his  judgment — 

ordered  the  men  still  capable  of  marching  to  set 
out  immediately  and  with  the  utmost  silence  (leaving  bc> 
hind  the  whole — said  to  amount  to  4,000 — of  the  wounded 
and  stragglers),  with  a  view  of  seeking  protection  within 
the  walls  of  Carrhae.  It  happened  that  the  Parthians, 
when  they  returned  on  the  following  day,  applied  themselves 
first  of  all  to  seek  out  and  massacre  the  scattered  Romans 
left  behind,  and  that  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  of  Car- 
rhae, early  informed  of  the  disasterby  fugitives,  had  marched 
forth  in  all  haste  to  meet  the  beaten  army ;  the  remnant 
was  thus  saved  from  what  seemed  inevitable  destruction. 

The  Parthian  cavalry  could  not  think  of  undertaking 
Dexwrtttn  ^^®  siege  of  Carrhae.  But  the  Romans  soon  vol- 
fr^  untarily  departed,  whether  compelled  by  want  of 

provisions,  or  in  consequence  of  the  desponding 
precipitation  of  their  commander-in-chie(  whom  the  soldiers 
had  vainly  attempted  to  remove  from  the  command  and  to 
replace  by  Cassius.  They  moved  in  the  direction  of  the 
Armenian  mountains ;  marching  by  night  and  resting  by 
day  Octavius  with  a  band  of  5,000  men  reached  the  fortress 

of  Sinnaca,  which  was  only  a  day's  march  di»* 
§{22JjJ*'      tant  from  the  heights  that  would  give  shelter,  and 

liberated  even  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life  the 
commander-in-chief,  whom  a  guide  had  led  astray  and  given 
up  to  the  enemy.  Then  the  vizier  rode  in  front  of  the  Ro- 
man camp  to  offer,  in  the  name  of  his  king,  peace  and  frieni* 
ship  to  the  Romans,  and  to  propose  a  personal  conference 
between  the  two  generals.  The  Roman  army,  demoralised 
as  it  was,  adjured  and  indeed  cojipelled  its  leader  to  accept 
the  offer.     Tlie  viziei  received  the  consular  acd  his  staff 
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with  the  usual  honours,  and  offered  anew  to  ooncludd  a 
oompact  of  friendship ;  only,  with  just  bitterness  recalling 
the  fiito  of  the  agreements  concluded  with  Lucullus  and 
Pompeius  respecting  the  Euphrates  boundary  (p.  173),  he 
demanded  that  it  should  be  immediately  reduced  to  writing 
A  richly  adorned  horse  was  produced ;  it  was  a  present  from 
the  king  to  the  Roman  commander-in-chief;  the  servants  ol 
the  vizier  crowded  round  Crassus,  zealous  to  mount  him  on 
the  steed.  It  seemed  to  the  Roman  officers  as  if  there  was 
a  design  to  seize  the  person  of  the  commander-in-chief; 
Octavius,  unarmed  as  he  was  pulled  the  sword  of  one  of 
the  Parthians  from  its  sheath  and  stabbed  the  groom.  In 
the  tumult  which  thereupon  arose,  the  Roman  officers  were 
all  put  to  death ;  the  grey-haired  commander-in-chief  also, 
like  his  grand-uncle  (iii.  75),  was  unwilling  to  serve  as  a 
living  trophy  to  the  enemy,  and  sought  and  found  death. 
The  multitude  lefl  behind  in  the  camp  without  a  leader 
were  partly  taken  prisoners,  partly  dispersed.  What  the 
day  of  Carrhae  had  begun,  the  day  of  Sinnaca  completed 
(June  9,  701) ;  the  two  took  their  place  side  by 
side  with  the  days  of  the  Allia,  of  Cannae,  and 
of  Arausio.  The  army  of  the  Euphrates  was  no  more.  Only 
the  squadron  of  Gains  Cassius,  which  had  been  broken  off 
from  the  main  army  on  the  retreat  from  Carrhae,  and  some 
other  scattered  bands  and  isolated  fugitives  succeeded  in 
escaping  from  the  Parthians  and  Bedouins  and  separately 
finding  their  way  back  to  Syria.  Of  above  40,000  Roman 
legionaries,  who  had  crossed  the  Euphrates,  not  a  fourth  part 
returned ;  the  half  had  perished ;  nearly  10,000  Roman 
frisonors  were  settled  by  the  victors  in  the  extreme  east  of 
Aeir  kingdom — in  the  oasis  of  Merv — as  bondsmen  com- 
pelled after  the  Parthian  fashion  to  render  military  service. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  eagles  had  headed  the  legions, 
they  had  become  in  the  same  year  trophies  of  victory  in  the 
hands  of  foreign  nations,  almost  contt^mporaneously  of  s 
German  tribe  in  the  West  (p.  318)  and  of  the  Parthians  in 
the  East.  As  to  the  impression  which  the  defeat  of  th« 
Bomans  produced  iu  the  East,  unfortunately  no  adequate  hi 
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formatdou  has  reached  us ;  but  it  muat  have  been  deep  and 
lasting.  King  Orodes  was  just  oelebratiog  the  marriage  of  hi* 
son  Pacorus  with  the  sister  of  his  new  ally,  Artavaades  the 
king  of  Armeniay  when  the  announcement  of  the  victory  of  hie 
vizier  arrived,  and  along  wUh  it,  according  to  Oriental 
osage,  the  cutroff  head  of  Crassus.  The  tables  were  alreadjr 
removed ;  one  of  the  wandering  companies  of  actors  fn>m 
Asia  Minor,  numbers  of  which  at  that  time  existed  and 
carried  Hellenic  poetry  and  the  Hellenic  drama  far  into  the 
East,  was  just  performing  b^ore  tlie  assembled  court  the 
play  of  Agave,  who  in  her  Dionysiac  frenzy  has  torn  in 
pieces  her  son  and  returns  from  Cithaeron  carrying  his  head 
on  the  thyrsus,  exchanged  this  for  the  bloody  head  of 
Crassus,  and  to  the  infinite  delight  of  his  audience  of  hail^ 
Hellenized  barbarians  began  afresh  the  well-known  song ; 

• 

^pOfAtV  i^  6p€Qt 

ffAiica  ytirofiow  M  fi4\aBpa 
luuMpiaw  Biiptof, 

It  was,  since  the  times  of  the  Achaemenidae,  the  first 
serious  victory  which  the  Orientals  had  achieved  over  the 
West ;  and  there  was  a  deep  significance  in  the  fiict  that^ 
by  way  of  celebrating  this  victory,  the  &irest  product  of  the 
western  world — Greek  tragedy — parodied  itself  through  iU 
degenerate  representatives  in  that  hideous  burlesque.  The 
civic  spirit  of  Rome  and  the  genius  of  Hellas  began  simul* 
taneously  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  chains  of  sul- 
tanism. 
The  disaster,  terrible  in  itself  seemed  also  as  though  it  was 

to  be  dreadful  in  its  consequences,  and  to  shake 
quSooM  the   foundations  of  the  Roman   power  in   the 

Setet  East.     It  was  among  the  least  of  its  results^  %\\bX 

the  Porthians  now  had  absolute  sway  beyond 
the  Euphrates ;  that  Armenia,  after  having  fallen  away  from 
the  Roman  alliance  even  before  the  disaster  of  Crassus,  was 
reduced  by  it  into  entire  dependence  on  Parthia ;  that  the 
&itliful  citizens  of  Carrhae  were  bitterly  punished  for  their 
adherence  to  the  Occidentals  by  the  ni  w  master  appointed  over 
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tiiem  by  the  Parthians,  one  of  the  treacherous  guides  of  the 
Romans,  nanied  Andromachus.  The  Parthians  now  prepared 
lo  earnest  to  cross  the  Euphrates  in  their  turn,  and,  in 
union  with  the  Armenians  and  Arabs,  to  dislodge  the 
Romans  from  Syria.  The  Jews  and  various  other  Occiden- 
tals awaited  emancipation  from  the  Koroan  rule  theie,  no 
less  impatiently  than  the  Hellenes  beyond  the  Euphrates 
awaited  relief  from  the  Parthian ;  in  Rome  civil  war  was  at 
the  door ;  an  attack  at  this  particular  place  and  time  was  a 
grave  peril.  But  fortunately  for  Rome  the  leadeis  on  each 
aide  had  changed.  Sultan  Orodes  was  too  much  indebted 
to  the  heroic  prince,  who  had  first  placed  the  crown  on  his 
head  and  then  cleared  the  land  from  the  enemy,  not  to  get 
rid  of  him  as  soon  as  possible  by  the  executioner.  His 
place  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  invading  army  destined 
for  Syria  was  filled  by  a  prince,  the  king's  son  Pucorus, 
with  whom  on  account  of  his  youth  and  inexperience  the 
prince  Osaces  had  to  be  associated  as  military  adviser.  On 
the  other  side  the  interim  command  in  Syria  in  room  of 
Crassus  was  taken  up  by  the  prudent  and  resolute  quaestor 
GaiuB  Cassius. 

Hie  Parthians  were,  just  like  Crassus  formerly,  in  no 
M,  «&  haste  to  attack,  but  during  the  years  701  and  702 

SjfSS**'      sent  only  weak  flying  bands,  who  were  easily 
*****"^  repulsed,  across  the  Euphrates ;  so  that  Cassius 

obtained  time  to  reorganize  the  army  in  some  measure,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  faithful  adherent  of  the  Romans,  H ero- 
des Antipater,  to  reduce  to  obedience  the  Jews,  whom  their 
resentmcjit  at  the  spoliation  of  the  temple  perpetrated  by 
Crassus  had  already  driven  to  arms.  The  Roman  govern 
mor.t  had  thua  full  time  to  send  fresh  troops  tor  the  defence 
of  the  threatened  frontier;  but  this  was  left  undone  amidst 
the  Convulsions  of  the  incipient  revolution,  and,  when  at 
length  in  703  the  great  Parthian  invading  army  nppe^ired  on 
the  Euphrates,  Cassius  had  still  nothing  to  oppose  to  it  but 
the  two  weak  legions  foimcd  from  the  remains  of  the  army 
of  Crassus.  Of  course  with  these  he  could  neither  prevent 
the  crossing  nor  defend  the  province.     Syria  was  overrun 
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by  the  Parthians,  and  all  Western  Asia  trembled.  But  tlM 
Parthians  did  not  understand  the  besieging  of  towns.  They 
not  only  retreated  from  Antiooh,  into  which  Cassius  had 
thrown  himself  with  his  troops,  without  having  accomplished 
their  object,  but  they  were  on  their  retreat  along  the 
Ortrntes  allured  into  an  ambush  by  Cassiu^  cavalry  and 
\hore  severely  handled  by  the  Roman  infantry ;  prince  Osi^ 
9es  was  himself  among  the  slain.  Frigid  and  foe  thus  per- 
ceived that  the  Parthian  army  under  an  ordinary  general 
and  on  ordinary  ground  was  not  capable  of  much  more  than 
any  other  Oriental  army.  However,  the  attack  waa  not 
abandoned.  Pacorus  lay  encamped  during  the  vrinter  of 
703-4  in  Cyrrhestica  on  this  side  of  the  £u* 
phrates ;  and  the  new  governor  of  Syria,  Marcus 
Bibulus,  as  wretched  a  general  as  he  was  an  incapable  statea 
man,  knew  no  better  course  of  action  than  to  shut  himself 
up  in  his  fortresses.  It  was  generally  expected  that  the  war 
would  break  out  in  704  with  renewed  fury.  But 
instead  of  turning  his  arms  against  the  Romans 
Pacorus  turned  against  his  own  father,  and  accordingly  even 
entered  into  an  understanding  with  the  Roman  governor. 
Thus  the  stain  was  not  wiped  from  the  shield  of  Roman 
honour,  nor  was  the  reputation  of  Rome  restored  in  the  East; 
but  the  Parthian  invasion  of  Western  Asia  was  over,  and 
the  Euphrates  boundary  was,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
retained. 

In  Rome  meanwhile  the  periodical  volcano  of  revolution 
irnvrMsi  ^^  whirling  upward  its  cloud  of  stupefying 
prodaoed  in  smoke.  The  Romans  began  to  have  no  longer  a 
the  defeat  soldier  or  a  denarius  to  be  employed  against  the 
public  foe — no  longer  a  thr>ught  for  the  destinies 
of  the  nations.  It  is  one  of  the  most  dreadful  signs  of  the 
times,  that  the  hugp  national  disaster  of  Carrhae  and  Sinnaoa 
gave  the  politicans  .''f  that  time  far  less  to  think  and  speak 
of  than  that  wretched  tumult  on  the  Appian  road,  in  which, 
a  couple  of  months  after  Crassus,  Clodius  the  partisan-leader 
perished ;  but  it  is  easily  conceivable  and  almost  excusable 
The  breach  between  the  two  regents,  long  f^lt  as  inevitafals 
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and  often  announced  as  near,  was  now  assuming  such  a 
shape  that  it  could  not  be  stopped.  Like  the  bo.it  of  the 
ancient  Greek  mariners'  tale,  the  vessel  of  the  Roman  com- 
munity now  found  itself  as  it  were  between  two  rocks 
swimming  towards  each  other ;  expecting  every  moment  the 
erash  of  collision,  those  whom  it  was  bearing  tortured  by 
nameless  anguish  into  the  eddying  surge  that  rose  higher 
and  higher,  were  benumbed;  and,  while  every  slightest 
movement  there  attracted  a  thousand  eyes,  no  one  ventured 
to  give  a  glance  to  the  right  or  the  left. 

After  Caesar  had,  at  the  conference  of  Luca  in  April 
698,  agreed  to  considerable  concessions  as  re* 
The  good  garded  Pompeius,  and  the  r^ents  had  thus 
hif^ti^  placed  themselves  substantially  on  a  level,  their 
JJ^Jjy*^  relation  was  not  without  the  outward  conditions 
of  durability,  so  far  as  a  division  of  the  monarchi- 
cal power— in  itself  indivisible— could  be  lasting  at  all.  It 
was  a  different  question  whether  the  regents,  at  least  for  the 
present^  were  determined  to  keep  together  and  mutually  to 
acknowledge  without  reserve  their  title  to  rank  as  equals. 
Tliat  this  was  the  case  with  Caesar,  in  so  far  as  he  had  ac- 
quired the  interval  necessary  for  the  conquest  of  Gaul  at  the 
price  of  equalization  with  Pompeius,  has  been  already  set 
forth.  But  Pompeius  was  hardly  ever,  even  provisionally, 
in  earnest  with  the  collegiate  scheme.  His  was  one  of  those 
petty  and  mean  natures,  towards  which  it  is  dangerous  to 
practise  magnanimity ;  to  his  paltry  spirit  it  appeared  cer- 
tainly a  dictate  of  prudence  to  supplant  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity his  reluctantly  acknowledged  rival,  and  his  mean  soul 
thirsted  afber  a  possibility  of  retaliating  on  Caesar  for  the 
humiliation  which  he  had  suffered  through  Caesar's  indul- 
gence. But  while  it  is  probable  that  Pompeius  in  accord- 
anoe  with  his  heavy  and  sluggish  nature  never  properly 
eonaented  to  let  Caesar  hold  a  position  of  equality  by  his 
fide,  yet  the  design  of  breaking  up  the  alliance  doubtlesH 
oame  only  by  degrees  to  be  distinctly  entertained  by  him. 
At  any  rate  the  public,  which  usually  saw  better  through 
the  views  an«l  intentions  of  Pompeius  than  he  did  hlraself, 
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oould  not  be  mistaken  in  thinking  that  at  least  with  th4 
death  of  the  beautiful  Julia — who  died  in  the  bloom  of 
^  womanhood  in  the  autumn  of  700  and  was  soon 

followed  by  her  only  child  to  the  tomb— the  per^ 
sonal  relation  between  her  father  and  her  husband  was  broken 
up.  Caesar  attempted  to  re-establish  the  ties  of  affinity  which 
fate  had  severed;  he  asked  for  hijiiself  the  hand  of  t^e  only 
daughter  of  Pompeius,  and  offered  Octavia,  his  sister's  grand* 
daughter,  who  was  now  his  nearest  relative,  in  marriage  to  hi* 
fellow-regent ;  but  Pompeius  lefl  his  daughter  to  her  exist- 
ing husband  Faust  us  Sulla  the  son  of  the  regent,  and  he 
himself  married  the  daughter  of  Quintus  Metellus  Scipio. 
The  personal  breach  had  unmistakeably  begun,  and  it  was 
Pompeius  who  drew  back  his  hand.  It  was  expected  that  a 
political  breach  would  at  once  follow ;  but  in  this  people 
were  mistaken ;  in  public  affairs  a  collegiate  understanding 
continued  for  a  time  to  subsist.  The  reason  was,  that  Caesar 
did  not  wish  publicly  to  dissolve  the  relation  before  the  sub- 
jugation of  Gaul  was  accomplished,  and  Pompeius  did  not 
wish  to  dissolve  it  before  the  governing  authorities  and  Italy 
should  be  wholly  reduced  under  his  power  by  his  investiture 
with  the  dictatorship.  It  is  singular,  but  yet  readily  admits 
of  explanation,  that  the  regents  under  these  circumstances 
supported  each  other;  Pompeius  after  the  disaster  of  Adua- 
tuca  in  the  winter  of  700  handed  over  one  of  his 
Italian  legions  that  were  dismissed  on  furlough 
by  way  of  loan  to  Cnesar ;  on  the  other  hand  Caesw  granted 
his  consent  and  his  moral  support  to  Pompeius  in  the  re- 
pressive me^isures  which  the  latter  took  against  the  stubborn 
republican  opposition. 

It  was  only  after  Pompeius  had   in  this  way  procured 
yi  for  himself  at  the  beginning  of  702  the  undivided 

^ipof*^  consulship  and  an  influence  in  the  capital  thor- 
Pompeiua  oughly  outweighing  that  of  Caesar,  and  after  all 
the  men  capable  of  arms  in  Italy  had  tendered  their  military 
oath  to  himself  personally  and  in  his  name,  that  he  formed 
the  resolution  to  break  ns  soon  as  possible  formally  with 
Caesar ;  and  the  design  became  distinctly  enough  apparent 
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That  the  judicial  prosecution  Avhich  took  place 
'SSSSL  by  <^r  ^h®  tumult  on  the  Appian  Way  lighted  with 
oo^ew  unsparing  severity  precisely  on  the  old  democrat' 
ic  partisans  of  Caesar  (p.  393),  might  perhapi 
pass  as  a  mere  awkwardness.  That  the  new  law  against 
electioneering  intrigues,  which  had  retrospective  efiect  at 
far  as  684,  included  also  the  dubious  proceedin({a 
at  Caesa?'s  candidature  for  the  consulship  (p. 
301),  might  likewise  be  nothing  more,  although  not  a  few 
Caesarians  thought  that  they  perceived  in  it  a  defniite  design 
But  people  could  no  longer  shut  their  eyes,  however  willing 
they  might  be  to  do  so,  when  Pompeius  did  not  select  for 
his  colleague  in  the  consulship  his  former  father-in-law 
Caesar,  as  was  fitting  in  th^^  Hrcumstances  of  the  case  and 
was  in  many  quarters  >5mandea,  uui  associated  with  him- 
self a  puppet  wholly  dependent  on  him  in  his  new  fathcr-in> 
law  Scipio  (p.  394) ;  and  still  less,  when  Pompeius  at  the 
8amf«  time  got  the  governorship  of  the  two  Spains  continued 
to  him  for  five  yeai*s  more,  that  is  to  709,  and  a 
considerable  fixed  sum  appropriated  from  the 
state-chest  for  the  payment  of  his  troops,  not  only  without 
stapnlating  for  a  like  prolongation  of  command  and  a  like 
grant  of  money  to  Caesar,  but  even  while  labouring  ulteriorly 
to  effect  the  recall  of  Caesar  before  the  term  formei-ly  agreed 
on  through  the  new  regulations  which  were  issued  at  the 
same  time  regarding  the  holding  of  the  governorships. 
These  encroachments  were  unmistakeably  calculated  to  un- 
dermine Caesar's  position  and  eventually  to  overthrow  him. 
The  moment  could  not  bo  more  favourable.  Caesar  had 
conceded  so  much  to  Pompeius  at  Luca,  only  because  Cras* 
BUS  and  his  Syrian  army  would  i.ecessarily,  in  the  event  of 
any  rupture  with  Pompeius,  be  thrown  into  Caesar's  scale; 
for  uf)on  Crassus — who  since  the  times  of  Suila  had  been 
at  the  deepest  enmity  with  Pompeius  an«l  almost  as  long 
politically  and  personally  allied  with  Cai^sar,  and  who  from 
his  peculiar  character  at  all  events,  if  he  04>uld  not  himself 
be  k'ng  of  Rome,  would  have  been  content  to  be  the  new 
king's  banker— -Caesar  could  always  reckon,  and  could  have 
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nf  apprenension  at  all  of  seeing  Crmasus  enter  into  an  aliii 
anoe  with  his  enemiee.  The  catastrophe  of  Junt 
701,  by  which  army  and  general  in  Syria 
perished,  was  therefore  a  terribly  severe  blow  for  Caesar. 
A  few  months  later  the  national  insurrection  burst  forth 
more  violently  than  ever  in  Oaul,  just  when  it  had  seemed 
Of>mpletely  subdued,  and  for  the  first  time  Caesar  there 
encountered  an  equal  opponent  in  the  Arvemian  king  Ver- 
cin^torix.  Once  more  late  had  been  working  for  Foropeitis ; 
Crassus  was  dead,  all  Gaul  was  in  revolt^  Fompeius  was 
pruotically  dictator  of  Rome  and  master  of  the  senate 
What  might  have  happened,  if  he  had  now,  instead  of  re- 
motely intriguing  against  Caesar,  summarily  compelled  the 
burgesses  or  the  senate  to  recall  Caesar  at  once  from  Graii2 ! 
But  Fompeius  never  understood  how  to  take  advantage  of 
fortune.  He  heralded  the  breach  clearly  enough ;  already 
^  in  702  his  acts  left  no  doubt  about  it,  and  in  the 

spring  of  708  he  openly  expressed  his  purpose 
of  breaking  with  Caesar ;  but  he  did  not  break 
with  him,  and  allowed  the  months  to  slip  away  unemployed. 
But  however  Fompeius  might  delay,  the  crisis  was  inces- 
santly urired  on  by  the  mere  force  of  oircum* 

The  old  7^.     .  J. 

party  Stances.    The  impending  war  was  not  eventually 

tb!^ra*  a  struggle  between  republic  and  monarchy— for 
tendMn.         ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  virtually  decided  years  before^ 

but  a  struggle  between  Fompeius  and  Caesar  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  crown  of  Rome.  But  neither  of  the  pretenders 
found  his  account  in  uttering  the  plain  truth ;  he  would  have 
thereby  driven  all  that  very  respectable  portion  of  the  bui^ 
gesses,  which  desired  the  continuance  of  the  republic  and 
believed  in  its  possibility,  directly  into  the  camp  of  his 
opponent  The  old  battle<$ries  raised  by  Graochus  and 
Drisas,  i^inna  and  Sulla,  used  up  and  meaningless  as  they 
were,  remained  still  good  enough  for  watchwords  in  the 
struggle  of  the  two  generals  contending  for  sole  power;  and 
though  for  the  moment  both  Fompeius  and  Caesar  ranked 
themselves  officially  with  the  so-called  popular  party,  it 
oould  not  be  fer  a  moment  doubtful  that  Caesar  would 
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inacribe  od  his  banner  the  people  and  democratic  progrcsi^ 

Pompous  the  aristocracy  and  the  legitimate  constitution* 

Caesar  had  no  choice.    He  was  from  the  outset  and  very 

earnestly  a  democrat ;  the  monarchy  as  he  under^ 

stood  it  differed  more  in  name  than  in  reality 


from  the  Gracchan  government  of  the  people; 
and  he  was  too  magnanimous  and  too  profound  a  statesman 
to  conceal  his  colours  and  to  fight  under  any  other  escutcheon 
than  his  own.  The  immediate  advantage  no  doubt^  which 
this  battle-cry  brought  to  him,  was  trifling ;  it  was  confined 
m«nly  to  the  circumstance  that  he  was  thereby  relieved 
from  the  inconvenience  of  directly  naming  the  kingdom,  and 
so  alarming  the  mass  of  the  lukewarm  and  his  own  adher- 
ents by  that  detested  word.  The  democratic  banner  hardly 
yielded  fi»rther  positive  gain,  since  the  ideals  of  Gracchus 
had  been  rendered  infamous  and  ridiculous  by  Clodius ;  for 
where  was  there  now — laying  aside  perhaps  the  Trans- 
padanoo  any  class  of  any  sort  of  importance,  which  would 
have  been  induced  by  the  battle-cries  of  the  democracy  to 
take  part  in  the  struggle  1 

Tliia  state  of  things  would  have  decided  the  part  of 
Pompeius  in  the  impending  struggle,  even  if 
apart  from  this  it  had  not  been  self-evident  that 
he  could  only  enter  into  it  as  the  general  of  the 
legitimate  republia  Nature  had  destined  him,  if  ever  any- 
one^ to  be  a  member  of  an  aristocracy ;  and  nothing  but 
very  accidental  and  very  selfish  motives  had  carried  him 
over  as  a  deserter  from  the  aristocratic  to  the  democratic 
eamp.  That  he  should  now  revert  to  his  Sullan  traditions, 
was  not  merely  natural,  but  in  every  respect  of  essential 
adTantage.  Eflete  as  was  the  democratic  cry,  the  conserf  a- 
tive  ory  could  not  but  have  the  more  potent  effect,  if  it  pro* 
seeded  from  the  right  man.  Perhaps  the  majority,  at  aiijr 
late  the  flower  of  the  burgesses,  belonged  to  the  constitu- 
tional party;  and  as  respected  its  numerical  and  moral 
itrength  might  well  be  called  to  interfere  powerfully,  per- 
haps deoimvely,  in  the  impending  struggle  of  the  pretenders. 
It  wanted  noUiing  but  a  leader.    Marcus  Cato,  its  present 
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head,  did  ihe  duty,  as  he  understood  it,  of  its  Iead«  r  amidst 
daily  peril  to  his  life  and  perhaps  without  hope  of  su€X»8» ; 
his  fidelity  to  duty  deserves  respect,  but  to  be  the  last  at  s 
forlorn  post  is  commendable  in  the  soldier,  not  in  the  gene> 
ral.  He  had  not  the  skill  either  to  organize  or  to  bring  into 
acti  >n  at  the  proper  time  the  powerful  reserve,  which  had 
sprung  up  as  it  were  spontaneously  in  Italy  for  the  paity  of 
the  overthrown  government ;  and  he  had  for  good  reasons 
never  made  any  pretension  to  the  military  leadership,  on 
which  everything  ultimately  depended.  If  instead  of  this 
man,  who  knew  not  how  to  aot  either  as  party  chief  or  as 
general,  a  man  of  the  political  and  military  mark  of  Pom« 
peius  should  raise  the  banner  of  the  existing  constitution, 
the  municipals  of  Italy  would  necessarily  flock  towards  it  in 
crowds,  that  under  it  they  might  help  to  fight,  if  not  indeed 
for  the  kingship  of  Pompehtt,  at  any  rate  against  the  king^ 
ship  of  Caesar. 

To  this  was  added  another  consideration  at  least  as  im- 
portant. It  was  characloristic  of  Pompeius,  even  when  he 
had  formed  a  resolve,  not  to  be  able  to  find  his  way  to  its 
execution.  While  he  knew  perhaps  how  to  conduct  war 
but  certainly  not  how  to  declare  it,  the  Ckitonian  party,  al- 
though assuredly  unable  to  conduct  it,  was  v<n*y  able  and 
above  all  very  ready  to 'furnish  reasons  for  war  against  the 
monarchy  which  was  in  course  of  being  established.  A<v 
cording  to  the  intention  of  Pompeius,  while  he  kept  himself 
aloof  and  in  his  peculiar  way  now  talked  as  though  he  would 
immediately  depart  for  his  Spanish  provhioes,  now  made 
preparations  as  though  he  would  set  out  to  take  the  com- 
mand on  the  Euphrates,  the  legitimate  governing  boaivt, 
namely  the  senate,  were  to  break  with  Caesar,  to  declare 
war  against  him,  and  to  entrust  the  conduct  of  it  to  Pom- 
peius, who  then,  yielding  to  the  general  desire,  was  to  come 
forward  as  the  protector  of  the  constitution  against  dem(w 
gogieo-moiiarchical  plots,  as  an  upright  man  and  champion 
of  the  existing  order  of  things  against  the  profligates  and 
anarchists,  as  the  duly  installed  general  of  the  senate  tgainsi 
the  Imperator  of  the  street,  and  so  once  more  to  save  hti 
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oountry.  Thus  Pompeius  gained  by  the  alliance  with  tho 
oonaervatives  both  a  second  army  in  addition  to  his  per- 
■onal  adherents,  and  a  suitable  war-manifesto— -advantages 
iviiich  certainly  were  purchased  at  the  high  price  of  coalcs- 
dug  with  those  who  were  in  principle  opposed  to  him.  Of 
the  oountless  evils  involved  in  this  coalition,  there  was  de 
▼eloped  in  the  meantime  only  one — but  that  already  a  very 
grave  one — that  Pompeius  surrendered  the  power  of  com* 
mencing  hostilities  against  Caesar  when  and  how  he  pleased, 
and  in  this  decisive  point  made  himself  dependent  on  all  the 
accidents  and  caprtces  of  an  aristocratic  corporation. 

Thus  th<   republican  opposition,  after  having  been  for 

^ears  obliged  to  rest  content  with  the  part  of  a 
^•wpobii-     i,^(jj.g  spectator  and  having  hardly  ventured  to 

whisper,  was  now  brought  back  once  more  to  the 
political  stage  by  the  impending  rupture  between  the  re 
gents.  It  consisted  primarily  of  the  circle  which  rallied 
round  Cato— those  republicans  who  were  resolved  to  ven- 
ture on  the  struggle  for  the  republic  and  against  the  mon- 
archy under  all  circumstances,  and  the  sooner  the  better* 

The  pitiful  issue  of  the  attempt  made  in  698 

[  (p.  873)  had  taught  them  that  they  by  them- 

I  -selves  alone  were  not  in  a  position  either  to  conduct  war  or 

/    even  to  call  it  forth ;  it  was  known  to  everyone  that  even 

•.    in  the  senate,  while  the  whole  corporation  with  a  few  iso* 

\lated   exceptions  was  averse  to   monarchy,  the   majority 

would  still  only  restore  the  oligarchic  government  if  it 

might  be  restored  without  danger — in  which  case,  to  be 

inre,  it  might  have  a  good  while  to  wait.     In  presence  of 

Ihe  regents  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  this 

indolent  majority,  which  desired  peace  above  all  things,  and 

•t  any  price,  and  was  averse  to  any  decided  action  and  most 

of  all  to  a  decided  rupture  with  one  or  other  of  the  regents, 

the  only  possible  course  for  the  C5atonian  party  to  obtain  a 

restoration  of  the  old  rule  lay  in  a  coalition  with  th?  less 

dangerous  of  the  rulers.     If  Pompeius  acknowledged  the 

oligarchic  constitution  and  offered  to  fight  for  it  against  Cae- 

itTy  the  republican  opposition  might  and  must  recognixc 
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him  as  its  general,  and  in  alliance  with  him  compel  the  timid 
majority  to  a  declaration  of  war.  That  Pompeius  was  not 
quite  in  earnest  with  his  fidelity  to  the  constitotLon,  could 
indeed  escape  nobody  ;  but,  undecided  tts  he  was  In  every- 
thing, he  had  by  no  means  arrived  like  Caesar  at  a  dear 
and  firm  conviction  that  it  must  be  the  first  business  of  Um 
new  monarch  to  sweep  off  thoroughly  and  conclusively  the 
oligarchic  lumber.  At  any  rate  the  war  would  train  a 
really  republican  army  and  really  republican  generals ;  and, 
after  the  victory  over  Caesar,  they  might  proceed  with  more 
favourable  prospects  to  set  aside  not  merely  one  of  the 
XDonarchs,  but  the  monarchy  itself,  which  was  in  the  course 
of  formation.  Desperate  as  was  the  cause  of  the  oligarchy, 
the  offer  of  Pompeius  to  become  its  ally  was  the  most 
favourable  arrangement  possible  for  it. 

The  conclusion  of  the  alliance  between  Pompeius  and 
the  Catonian  party  was  effected  with  compara- 
iMgne  vitb  tive  rapidity.  Already  during  the  dictatorship 
ompeiQi.  ^£  Pompeius  a  remarkable  approximation  had 
taken  place  between  them.  The  whole  behaviour  of  Pom- 
peius in  the  Milonian  crisis,  his  abrupt  repulse  of  the  mob 
that  offered  him  the  dictatorship,  his  distinct  declaration 
that  he  would  accept  this  office  only  from  the  senate,  hit  un- 
relenting severity  against  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  every 
sort  and  especially  against  the  ultrardemocrata,  the  surprising 
complaisance  with  which  he  treated  Cato  and  those  who 
shared  his  views,  appeared  as  much  calculated  to  gain  the 
men  of  order  as  they  were  offensive  to  the  democratic  Cae* 
sar.  On  the  other  hand  Cato  and  his  followers,  instead  of 
combating  with  their  wonted  sternness  the  proposal  to  con* 
fer  the  dictatorship  on  Pompeius,  had  made  it  witn  imn:a* 
terial  alterations  of  form  their  own;  Pompeius  had  re* 
ceived  the  undivided  consulship  immediately  from  the  hands 
of  Bibulus  and  Cato.  While  the  Catonian  party  and  Pom* 
peius  had  thus  at  least  a  tacit  understanding  as  early  as  thi 
j     ^  beginning  of  702,  the  alliance  might  be  held  ai 

formally  concluded,  when  at  the  consular  eleo 
^  tions  for  703  there  was  elected  not  Cato  himsel/ 
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bdeedy  but — along  with  an  insignificant  man  belonging  to 
the  majority  of  the  senate— one  of  the  most  decided  adhe* 
rents  of  Cato,  Marcus  Claudius  Marcellus.  Marcellus  wai 
no  furious  zealot  and  still  less  a  genius,  but  a  steadfast  and 
■Irict  aristocrat,  just  the  right  man  to  declare  war  if  war 
was  to  be  begun  with  Caesar.  As  the  case  stood,  this  eleo 
Hon,  80  surprising  after  the  repressive  measures  adopted 
immediately  before  against  the  republican  opposition,  can 
kardly  have  occurred  otherwise  than  with  the  consent,  or  at 
least  under  the  tacit  permission,  of  the  regent  of  Rome  for 
the  time  being.  Slowly  and  awkwardly,  but  surely  and 
steadily  Pompeius  moved  onward  to  the  rupture. 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  Caesar  on  the  other  hand  to 
fall  out  at  this  moment  with  Pompeius.     He 
'it      could  not  indeed  desire  seriously  and  perma- 
nently to  share  the  ruling  power  with  any  col- 
league, least  of  all  with  one  of  so  secondary  a  sort  as  was 
Pompeius ;  and  beyond  doubt  he  had  long  resolved  after 
terminating  the  conquest  of  Graul  to  take  the  sole  power  for 
himself^  and  in  case  of  need  to  extort  it  by  force  of  arms. 
But  a  man  like  Caesar,  in  whom  the  oflicer  was  thoroughly 
subordinate  to  the  statesman,  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that 
the  regulation  of  the  political  organism  by  force  of  arms 
does  in  its  consequences  deeply  and  often  permanently  dis- 
organize it ;  and  therefore  he  could  not  but  seek  to  solve 
the  difficulty,  if  at  all  possible,  by  peaceful  means  or  at  least 
without  open  civil  war.     But  even  if  civil  war  was  not  to 
be  avoided,  he  could  not  desire  to  be  driven  to  it  at  a  time, 
when  in  Gaul  the  rising  of  Vercingetorix  imperilled  afresh 
•II  that  had  been  obtained  and  occupied  him  without  inter- 
ruption from  the  winter  of  701-702  to  the  win* 
ter  of  708,  and  when  Pompeius  and  the  consti- 
tutional party  opposed  to  him  on  prmciple  were 
dominant  in  Italy.     Accordingly  he  sought  to  preserve  the 
relation  with  Pompeius  and  thereby  the  peace  unbroken, 
and  to  attain,  if  at  all  possible,  by  peaceful  means  to  th« 
consulship  for  706  already  promised  to  him  at 
Luca.     If  he  should  then  after  a  conclusive  set 
VoK  IV.— 18* 
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Uement  of  Celtic  affiiirs  be  placed  in  s  regolai  manner  at 
the  bead  of  the  atate,  be^  who  was  still  more  decidedly  sik 
perior  to  Pompeius  as  a  statesman  than  as  a  general,  might 
well  reckon  on  outomanoeuvring  the  latter  in  the  senate- 
house  and  in  the  Forum  without  special  difficulty.  Perhaps 
it  was  possible  to  find  out  for  bis  awkward,  vacillating,  aijd 
arrogant  rival  some  sort  of  honourable  and  uninflueatiai 
position,  in  which  the  latter  might  be  content  to  sink  into  a 
nullity ;  the  repeated  attempts  of  Caesar  to  keep  himself 
related  by  marriage  to  Pompeius,  may  have  been  designed 
to  pave  the  way  for  such  a  solution  and  to  bring  about  a 
final  settlement  of  the  old  quarrel  through  the  succession  of 
oflTspring  inheriting  the  blood  of  both  competitors.  The 
republican  opposition  would  then  remain  without  a  leader 
and  therefore  probably  quiet,  and  peace  would  be  preserved. 
If  this  should  not  be  successful,  and  if  there  should  be,  as 
was  certainly  possible,  a  necessity  for  ultimately  resorting 
to  the  decision  of  arms,  Caesar  would  then  as  consul  in 
Rome  dispose  of  the  compliant  majority  of  the  senate ;  and 
he  could  impede  or  perhaps  frustrate  the  coalition  of  the 
Pompeians  and  the  republicans,  and  conduct  the  war  &r 
more  suitably  and  more  advantageously,  than  if  he  now  as 
proconsul  of  Gaul  gave  orders  to  mardb  against  the  senate 
and  its  general.  Certainly  the  success  of  this  plan  depend- 
ed on  Pompeius  being  good-natured  enough  to  let  Caesar 
still  obtain  the  consulship  for  7W  promised  to 
him  at  Luca ;  but,  even  if  it  failed,  it  would  be 
always  of  advantage  for  Caesar  to  have  given  practical  and 
repeated  evidence  of  the  most  yielding  disposition.  On  the 
one  hand  time  would  thus  be  gained  for  attaining  his  object 
meanwhile  in  Gaul ;  on  the  other  hand  his  opponents  would 
be  left  with  the  odium  of  initiating  the  rupture  and  conse- 
quently the  civil  war— which  was  of  the  utmost  moment 
for  Caesar  with  reference  to  the  majority  of  f^e  senate  and 
(he  party  of  material  interests,  and  more  especially  with 
reference  to  his  own  soldiers. 

On  these  views  he  acted.     He  armed  certainlj  ;  the 
aiimber  of  his  legions  was  raised  through  new  levies  in  tli# 
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winter  of   702-703   to   eleven,   including   that 
borrowed   from    Pompeius.     But  at   the  same 
time  he  expressly  and  openly  approved  of  Pompeius'  con- 
duct during  the  dictatorship  and  the  restoration  of  order  in 
the  capital  which  he  had  effected,  rejected  the  warnings  of 
ofiidous  friends  as  calumnies,  reckoned  every  day  by  which 
he  succeeded  in  postponing  the  catastrophe  a  gain,  over 
looked  whatever  could  be  overlooked  and  bore  whatevei 
eould  be  borne — immoveably  adhering  only  to  the  one  de 
cisive  demand  that,  when  his  governorship  o< 
Gaul  came  to  an  end  with  705,  the  second  con« 
Bulahip,  admissible  by  republican  state-law  and  promised  to 
him  according  to  agreement  by  his  colleague, 
should  be  granted  to  him  for  the  year  706. 
This  very  demand  became  the  battle-field  of  the  diplo- 
matic war  which  now  began.     If  Caesar  were 


•■^fef  compelled  either  to  resign  his  office  of  governor 

Cmmt.  before  the  last  day  of  December  705,  or  to  post- 

pone the  assumption  of  the  magistracy  in  the 
capital  beyond  the  1st  January  706,  so  that  he 
should  remain  for  a  time  between  the  governorship  and  the 
consulate  without  office,  and  consequently  liable  to  criminal 
impeachment — which  according  to  Roman  law  was  only  al- 
lowable against  one  who  was  not  in  office — the  public  had 
good  reason  to  prophecy  for  him  in  this  case  the  fate  of 
Jif  ilo,  because  Cato  had  for  long  been  ready  to  Impeach  him 
and  Pompeius  was  a  more  than  doubtful  protector. 

Now,  to  attain  that  object,  Caesar's  opponents  had  a 
very  simple  means.  According  to  the  existing 
^  ordinance  as  to  elections,  every  candidate  for  the 
consulship  was  obliged  to  announce  himself  per- 
sonally to  the  presiding  magistrate,  and  to  cause 
Ub  name  to  be  iLscribed  on  the  official  list  of  candidates 
beftyre  the  election,  that  is  half  a  year  before  entering  on 
nftce.  It  had  probably  been  regarded  in  the  conferences  at 
Luca  as  a  matter  of  course  that  Caesar  would  be  released 
from  this  obligation,  which  was  purely  formal  and  was  verj 
often  dispensed  with  ;  but  the  decree  to  that  effect  had  not 


Ikeep 
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yet  been  issued,  and,  as  Pompeius  was  now  in  pt  aseanon  of 
the  decretive  machinery,  Caesar  depended  in  thie  respect  oa 
the  good  will  of  his  rival.  Pompeius  incomprehensibly 
abandoned  of  his  own  accord  this  completely  secure  posi- 
tion ;  with  his  consent  and  during  his  dictatop* 
ship  (702)  the  personal  appearanoe  of  Caeinr 
was  dispensed  with  by  a  tribunician  law.  When  however 
soon  afterwards  the  new  election-ordinance  (p.  391)  was 
issued,  the  obligation  of  candidates  personally  to  wroU 
themselves  was  repeated  in  general  terms,  and  no  exception 
was  inserted  in  favour  of  those  released  from  it  bj  earlier 
resolution  of  the  people ;  according  to  strict  form  die  privi- 
lege granted  in  fiivour  of  Caesar  was  cancelled  by  the  later 
general  law,  Caesar  complained,  and  the  clause  was  subse- 
quently appended  but  not  confirmed  by  special  decree  of  the 
people,  so  that  this  enactment  inserted  by  mere  interpola- 
tion in  the  already  promulgated  law  could  only  be  looked 
on  dejure  as  a  nullity.  Where  Pompeius,  therefore,  might 
have  simply  kept  by  the  law,  he  had  preferred  first  to  make 
a  spontaneous  concession,  then  to  recall  it,  and  lastly  to 
palliate  this  recall  in  a  manner  most  illegal. 

While  in  this  way  the  shortening  of  Caesar's  govemoi- 

AttflBptto  ^^^P  ^^  ^°^y  aimed  at  indirectly,  the  regula- 
^j]g|g^  tions  as  to  the  governorships  issued  at  the  same 
ggra»-       time  sought  the  same  object  directly.    The  ten 

years  for  which  the  governorship  had  been  se- 
*  4red  to  Caesar,  latterly  through  the  law  proposed  by  Pom- 
peius himself  in  concert  with  Crassus,  ran  according  to  the 

usual  mode  of  reckoning  from  1  March  695  to 
2  the  last  day  of  February  705.    As,  however, 

according  to  the  earlier  practice,  the  proconsul 
or  propraetor  had  the  right  of  entering  on  his  provincial 
magistracy  immediately  afber  the  termination  of  his  first 
year  of  office,  the  successor  of  Caesar  was  to  be  nominated, 

not  from  the  urban  magistrates  of  704,  *>ut  from 
ii.  those  of  705,  and  could  not  therefore  enter  be 

^  fore  1st  Jan.  706.    So  far  Caesar  had  still  during 

(he  last  ten  months  of  the  year  705  a  right  tn 
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the  command,  not  on  the  ground  of  the  Poropeio-Liciniac 
law,  but  on  the  ground  of  the  old  rule  that  a  command  with 
a  set  term  still  continued  after  the  expiry  of  the  term  up  to 
the  arrival  of  the  successor.     But  now,  since  the  new  regii> 
lation  of  702  called  to  the  governorships  not  the 
consuls  and  praetors  going  out,  but  those  who 
had  gone  out  ^ve  years  ago  or  more,  and  thus  prescribed  an 
interval  between  the  civil  magistracy  and  the  command  in- 
■tead  of  the  previous  immediate  sequence,  there  was  no 
longer  any  difficulty  in  straightway  filling  up  from  another 
quarter  every  legally  vacant  governorship.     The  pitiful  dis- 
simulation and  procrastinating  artifice  of  Pompeius  are  afler 
a  remarkable  manner  mixed  up,  in  these  arrangements,  with 
the  wily  formalism  and  the  constitutional  erudition  of  the 
republican  party.    Years  before  these  weapons  of  state-law 
oould  be  employed,  they  had  them  duly  prepared,  and  put 
themselves  in  a  condition  on  the  one  hand  to  compel  Caesar 
to  the  resignation  of  his  command  from  the  day  when  the 
term  secured  to  him  by  Pompeius'  own  law  expired,  that  is 
from  the  1st  March  705,  by  sending  successors 
to  him,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  be  able  to  treat 
at  DuU  and  void  the  votes  tendered  for  him  at  the  elections 
for  70C.     Caesar,  not  in  a  position  to  hinder 
these  moves,  kept  silence  and  left  things  to  their 
own  course. 

Gradually  therefore  the  slow  course  of  constitutional 
jj-^^^^  procedure  developed  itself.  According  to  cus- 
lo  Omhi^  tom  the  senate  had  to  deliberate  on  the  sovem- 
la  orships  of  the  year  705,  so  far  as  they  went  to 

H.  former  consuls,  at  the  beginning  of  703,  so  far 

as  they  went  to  former  praetors,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  704 ;  that  earlier  deliberation  gave  the 
^Tit  03casion  to  discuss  the  nomination  of  new  governors 
for  the  two  Gauls  in  the  senate,  and  thereby  the  first  ooa^ 
lioD  for  open  collision  between  the  constitutional  party 
poahed  forward  by  Pompeius  and  the  senatorial  supporters 
if  Gaesar.  The  consul  Mai*cus  Marcellus  introduced  a  pro^ 
poial  to  give  the  two  provinces  hitherto  administered  by 
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the  proconsul  Gaius  Caesar  from  the  Ist  Mani 
705  to  the  two  consulars  who  were  to  be  pro- 
vided with  governorships  for  that  year.  The  long-repressed 
indignation  burst  forth  in  a  torrent  through  the  sluice  once 
opened  ;  everything  that  the  Catonians  were  meditating 
•gainst  Caesar  was  brought  forwaid  in  these  discussions. 
For  them  it  was  a  settled  point,  that  the  right  granted  by 
exceptional  law  to  the  proconsul  Caesar  of  announcing  his 
candidature  for  the  consulship  in  absence  had  been  agaiB 
cancelled  by  a  subsequent  decree  of  the  people,  and  that  the 
reservation  inserted  in  the  latter  was  invalid.  The  senate 
should  in  their  opinion  cause  the  same  magistrate,  now  that 
the  subjugation  of  Gaul  was  ended,  to  discharge  immedi- 
ately the  soldiers  who  had  served  out  their  time.  ITie  be- 
stowal of  burgess-rights  and  establishment  of  colonies  by 
Caesar  in  Upper  Italy  were  described  by  them  as  unconsti* 
tutional  and  null ;  in  further  illustration  of  which  Marcellus 
ordained  that  a  respectful  senator  of  the  Caesarian  colony 
of  Comum,  who,  even  if  that  place  had  not  burgess  but 
only  Latin  rights,  was  entitled  to  lay  claim  to  Roman  citi- 
zenship (p.  376),  should  receive  the  punishment  of  scourg- 
ing, which  was  admissible  only  in  the  case  of  non-burgesses. 
The  supporters  of  Caesar  at  this  time — among  whom 
Gaius  Vibius  Pansa,  who  was  the  son  of  a  man  proscribed 
by  Sulla  but  yet  had  entered  on  a  political  career,  formerly 
an  officer  in  Caesar's  army  and  in  this  year  tribune  of  the 
people,  was  *he  most  notable — affirmed  in  the  senate  that 
both  the  state  of  things  in  Gaul  and  equity  demanded  not 
only  that  Caesar  should  not  be  recalled  before  the  time,  but 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  retain  the  command  along  with 
the  wnsulship ;  and  they  pointed  beyond  doubt  to  the  facts, 
that  a  few  years  previously  Pompeius  had  just  in  the  same 
way  combined  the  Spanish  governorships  with  the  consulate, 
that  even  at  the  present  time,  besides  the  important  office 
of  superintending  the  supply  of  food  to  the  capital,  he  hel.^ 
the  supreme  command  in  Italy  in  addition  to  the  Spanish, 
and  that  in  fact  the  whole  men  capable  of  arms  had  been 
sworn  \\  by  him  and  had  not  yet  been  released  from  thei/ 
oath. 
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The  process  began  to  take  shape,  but  its  courso  was  not 
OD  that  account  more  rapid.    The  majority  of  the  senate^ 
seeing  the  breach  approaching,  allowed  no  sitting  capable  of 
iuaing  a  decree  to  take  place  for  months ;  and  other  months 
in  their  turn  were  lost  through  the  solemn  proci^astination 
ci  Pompeius.     At  length  the  latter  broke  the  silence  and 
ranged  himself,  in  a  reserved  and  vacillating  fashion  as 
VBual  but  yet  plainly  enough,  on  the  side  of  the  constitu- 
tional party  against  his  former  ally.     He  summarily  and 
abruptly  rejected  the  demand  of  the  Caesarians  that  thcii 
master  should  be  allowed  to  conjoin  the  consulship  and  the 
prooonsulship ;  this  demand,  he  added  with  blunt  coarse* 
ness,  seemed  to  him  no  better  than  if  a  son  should  offer  to 
flog  his  &ther.     He  approved  in  principle  the  proposal  of 
Maroellus,  in  so  far  as  he  too  declared  that  he  would  not 
allow  Caesar  directly  to  attach  the  consulship  to  the  pro- 
oonsulship.    He  hinted,  however,  although  without  making 
any  binding  declaration  on  the  point,  that  they  would  per^ 
haps  grant  to  Caesar  admission  to  the  elections 
for  706  without  requiring  his  personal  announce- 
menty  as  well  as  the  continuance  of  his  governorship  at  the 
utmost  to  the  13th  Nov.  705.     But  in  the  mean 
time  the  incorrigible  procrastinator  consented  to 
the  postponement  of  the  nomination  of  successors  to  the 
last  day  of  Feb.  704,  which  was  asked  by  the 
representatives  of  Caesar,  probably  on  the  ground 
of  a  clause  of  the  Pompeio-Licinian  law  forbidding  any  dis- 
ottsdon  in  the  senate  as  to  the  nomination  of  successors  be- 
fiyre  the  beginning  of  Caesar's  last  year  of  office. 

To  this  effect  accordingly  the  senate  decreed  (29  Sept. 
^  703).     The  filling  up  of  the  Gallic  governor- 

ships was  placed  in  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
Ist  March  704  ;  but  even  now  it  was  attemoted 
lo  break  up  the  army  of  Caesar — just  as  had  formerly  oeen 
done  by  decree  of  the  people  with  the  army  of  Lucullus 
(pp.  94,  130)— by  inducing  his  veterans  to  apply  to  the 
mate  for  their  discharge.  Caesar's  supporters  effected,  in* 
ieed,  at  far  as  they  constitutionally  could,  the  cancelling  of 
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these  decrees  by  their  tribunician  veto ;  but  Pompeius  yery 
distinctly  declared  that  the  magistrates  were  bound  unooDi 
ditionally  to  obey  the  senate,  and  that  intercessions  and 
nmilar  antiquated  formalities  should  produce  no  changa 
The  oligarchical  party,  whose  organ  Pompeius  now  mads 
himseli^  betrayed  not  obscurely  the  design,  in  the  event  of 
a  victory,  of  revising  the  constitution  in  their  sense  and  r» 
moving  everything  which  had  even  the  semblance  of  popu* 
lar  freedom  ;  as  indeed,  doubtless  for  this  reason,  it  omitted 
to  avail  itself  of  the  comitia  at  all  in  its  attacks  directed 
against  Caesar.  The  coalition  between  Pompeius  and  the 
constitutional  party  was  thus  formally  declared;  sentenoe 
too  was  already  evidently  passed  on  Caesar,  and  the  term 
of  its  promulgation  was  simply  postponed.  The  elections 
for  the  following  year  proved  thoroughly  adverse  to  him. 

During  these  party  manoeuvres  of  his  antagonists  pre- 
^j^^^j^^^  paratory  to  war,  Caesar  had  succeeded  in  getting 
•>^8*;         rid  of  the  Gallic  insurrection  and  restoring  the 

mente  of  ^^ 

OiMftr.  state  of  peace  in  the  whole  subject  territory. 

As  early  as  the  summer  of  708,  under  the  con- 
venient pretext  of  defending  the  frontier  (p.  350)  but  evi- 
dently in  token  of  the  fact  that  the  legions  in  Gaul  were 
now  beginning  to  be  no  longer  needed  there,  he  moved  one 
of  them  to  North  Italy.  He  could  not  avoid  perceiving 
now  at  any  rate,  if  not  earlier,  that  he  would  not  be  spared 
the  necessity  of  drawing  the  sword  against  his  fellow-citi- 
zens ;  nevertheless,  as  it  was  highly  desirable  to  leave  the 
legions  still  for  a  time  in  the  barely  pacified  Gaul,  he  sought 
even  yet  to  procrastinate,  and,  well  acquainted  with  the  ex- 
treme love  of  peace  in  the  majority  of  the  senate,  did  not 
abandon  the  hope  of  still  restraining  them  from  the  declara* 
tion  of  war  in  spite  of  the  pressure  exercised  over  them  by 
Pompeius.  He  did  not  even  hesitate  to  make  great  sacrl* 
fioes,  if  only  he  might  avoid  for  the  present  open  variance 
with  the  supreme  governing  board.  When  the  senate  (in 
the  spring  of  704)  at  the  suggestion  of  Pom- 
peius requested  both  him  and  Caesar  to  fiirnisli 
each  a  Isgion  for  the  impending  Parthian  war  (p.  407)  and 
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wben  agreeably  to  this  resolution  Pompeius  demanded  back 
from  Caesar  the  legion  lent  to  him  some  years  before,  so  ai 
to  send  it  to  Syria,  Caesar  complied  with  the  double  de- 
mand, because  neither  the  opportuneness  of  this  decree  of 
the  senate  nor  the  justice  of  the  demand  of  Pompeius  could 
in  themselves  be  disputed,  and  the  keeping  within  the 
bounds  of  the  law  and  of  formal  loyalty  was  oi  more  con* 
sequence  to  Caesar  than  a  few  thousand  soldiers.  •  The  two 
legions  came  without  delay  and  placed  themselves  at  the 
disposal  of  the  government,  but  instead  of  sending  them  to 
the  Euphrates,  the  latter  kept  them  at  Capua  in  readiness 
for  Pompeius ;  and  the  public  had  once  more  the  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  the  manifest  endeavours  of  Caesar  to 
avoid  a  rupture  with  the  perfidious  preparations  for  war  of 
his  opponents. 

For  the  discussions  with  the  senate  Caesar  had  succeed* 
ed  in  purchasing  not  only  one  of  the  consuls  of 
the  year,  Lucius  Aemilius  Paullus,  but  above  all 
tlie  tribune  of  the  people  Gaius  Curio,  probably  the  most 
eminent  among  the  many  brilliant  profligates  of  this  epoch ;  * 
unsurpassed  in  refined  elegance,  in  fluent  and  clever  oratory, 
in  dexterity  of  intrigue,  and  in  that  energy  which  in  the 
case  of  vigorous  but  vicious  characters  bestirs  itself  only 
the  more  powerfully  amid  the  pauses  of  idleness ;  but  also 
unsurpassed  in  his  dissolute  life,  in  his  talent  for  borrowing 
—his  debts  were  estimated  at  60,000,000  sesterces  (£600,- 
000)— and  in  his  moral  and  political  want  of  principle. 
He  had  previously  offered  himself  to  be  bought  by  Caesar 
and  had  been  rej^ted ;  the  talent,  which  he  thenceforward 
displayed  in  his  attacks  on  Caesar,  induced  the  latter  subso- 
qnently  to  buy  him  up — the  price  was  high,  but  the  com* 
modity  was  worth  the  money. 

Curio  had  in  the  first  months  of  his  tribunate  of  the 

^ people  played  the  independent  republican,  and 

!•«•  iwaU  had  as  such  thundered  both  against  Caesar  and 
against  Pompeius.      He  availed  himself  with 

*  flbmo  ffiyefiioMtttme  f^%tam  (Yel'ei.  U.  48). 
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iodPom-       rare  skill  of  the  apparently  impartial  standing 
£k  which  this  gave  him,  when  in  March  704  tho 

proposal  as  to  the  filling  up  of  the  Gallic  govemonihips  fojr 
the  next  year  came  up  afresh  for  discussion  in  the  senate 
he  completely  approved  the  decree,  but  asked  that  it  should 
be  at  the  same  time  extended  to  Pompeius  and  his  extraor- 
dinary commands.  His  arguments — that  a  consUtutiona] 
state  of  things  could  .only  be  brought  about  by  the  removal 
of  all  exceptional  positions,  that  Pompeius  as  mei-ely  en- 
trusted by  the  senate  with  the  proconsulship  could  still  leaf 
than  Caesar  refuse  obedience  to  it,  that  the  mere  removal 
of  one  of  the  two  generals  would  only  increase  the  danger 
to  the  constitution — carried  complete  conviction  to  super- 
ficial politicians  and  to  the  public  at  large  ;  and  the  declani* 
tion  of  Curio,  that  he  intended  to  prevent  any  one-sided 
proceedings  against  Caesar  by  the  veto  constitutionally  be- 
longing to  him,  met  with  much  approval  in  and  out  of  the 
senate.  Caesar  declared  his  consent  at  once  to  Curio's  pro> 
posal  and  offered  to  resign  his  governorship  and  command 
at  any  moment  on  the  summons  of  the  senate,  provided 
Pompeius  would  do  the  same ;  he  might  safely  do  so,  for 
Pompeius  without  his  Italo-Spanish  command  was  no  longer 
to  be  feared.  Pompeius  again  for  that  very  reason  could 
not  but  refuse;  his  reply — that  Caesar  must  first  resign, 
and  that  he  meant  speedily  to  follow  the  example  thus  set 
— was  the  less  satisfactory,  that  he  did  not  evtn  specify  a 
definite  term  for  his  retirement.  Again  the  decision  was 
delayed  for  months  ;  Pompeius  and  the  Catonians,  percdv* 
ing  the  dubious  humour  of  the  majority  of  the  senate,  did 
not  venture  to  bring  Curio's  proposal  to  a  vote.  Caesar 
employed  the  summer  in  establishing  the  state  of  peace  in 
the  regions  which  he  had  conquered,  in  holding  a  great  re< 
view  of  his  troops  on  the  Scheldt,  and  in  making  a  tri- 
umphal maroh  through  the  province  of  North  Italy  which 
was  entirely  devoted  to  him ;  autumn  found  him  In  Ba> 
venna,  the  southern  frontier-town  of  his  province. 

The  vote  which  could  no  longer  be  delayed  Dn  Curio'i 
proposal  at  lengtli  took  place,  and  exhibited  the  defeat  of 
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the  party  of  Pom peius  and  Cato  in  all  its  extent. 
PonpoiaA  By  370  votes  against  20  the  senate  resolved  tliat 
Miied.  the  proconsuls  of  Spain  and  Gaul  should  both 

be  called  upi>n  to  resign  their  offices ;  and  with 
boundless  joy  the  good  burgesses  of  Rome  heard  the  glad 
news  of  the  saving  achievement  of  Curio.  Pompeiiis  was 
thuB  recalled  by  the  senate  no  less  than  Caesar,  and  ^hilo 
Caesar  was  ready  to  comply  with  the  command,  Pompciua 
positively  refused  obedience.  The  presiding  consul  Gains 
Marcellus,  cousin  of  Marcus  Marcellus  and  like  the  latter 
belonging  to  the  Catonian  party,  addressed  a  severe  lecture 
to  the  servile  majority  ;  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  vexatious  to 
be  thus  beaten  in  their  own  camp  and  beaten  by  means  of  a 
{^lalanx  of  poltroons.  But  where  was  victory  to  come  from 
under  a  leader,  who,  instead  of  shortly  and  distinctly  dic- 
tating his  orders  to  the  senators,  resorted  in  his  old  days  a 
second  time  to  the  instructions  of  a  professor  of  rhetoric, 
that  with  eloquence  polished  up  afresh  he  might  encounter 
the  vigorous  and  brilliant  talents  of  Curio  ? 

The  coalition,  defeated  in  the  senate,  was  in  the  most 

painful  position.  The  Catonian  section  had  un- 
2^52^**°*     dertaken  to  push  matters  to  a  rupture  and  to 

carry  the  senate  along  with  them,  and  now  saw 
their  vessel  stranded  afler  a  most  vexatious  manner  on  the 
sandbanks  of  the  indolent  majority.  Tlieir  leaders  had  to 
listen  in  their  conferences  to  the  bittere^st  reproaches  from 
Pompeius;  he  pointed  out  emphatically  and  with  entire 
justice  the  dangers  of  the  seeming  peace ;  and,  though  it 
depended  on  himself  alone  to  cut  the  knot  by  rapid  action, 
his  allies  knew  very  well  that  they  could  never  expect  this 
from  him,  and  that  it  was  for  them,  as  ^tt^  had  promised, 
to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  After  the  champions  c»f  the 
constitution  and  of  senatorial  government  had  already  do- 
dared  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  burgesses  and  of  tha 
tribunes  of  the  people  to  be  meaningless  formalities  (p. 
424),  they  now  found  themselves  driven  by  necessity  to 
treat  the  constitutional  decisions  of  the  senate  itself  in  s 
similar  manner  and,  as  the  legitimate  government  would 
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not  let  itself  be  saved  with  its  owu  consent,  to  save  it 
against  its  will.  This  was  neither  new  nor  accidental ; 
Sulla  (iii.  421)  and  LucuUus  (p.  82)  had  been  obliged  to 
carry  every  energetic  resolution  conceived  by  them  in  the 
true  interest  of  the  government  with  a  high  hand  irrespei^ 
tive  of  it,  just  as  Cato  and  his  friends  now  proposed  to  du  • 
the  machinery  of  the  constitution  was  in  fact  utterly  effete, 
and  the  senate  was  now — ^as  the  oomitia  had  been  for  centu 
riea — nothing  but  a  worn  out  wheel  slipping  constantly  out 
of  its  track. 

It  was  rumoured  (Oct.  704)  that  Caesar  had  moved  lour 
legions  from  Transalpine  into  Cisalpine  Gaul 
and  stationed  them  at  Plaoentia.     This  trans- 
ference of  troops  was  of  itself  within  the  prerogative  of 
the  governor ;  Curio  moreover  palpably  showed  in  the  sec- 
ate  the  utter  groundlessness  of  the  rumour ;  and  they  by  a 
majority  rejected  the  proposal  of  the  consul  Grains  Marcel- 
lus  to  give  Pompeius  on  the  strength  of  it  orders  to  march 
against  Caesar.    Yet  the  said  consul,  in  concert  wiUi  the 
two  consuls  elected  for  705  who  likewise  be* 
longed  to  the  Catonian  party,  proceeded  to  Pom* 
peius,  and  these  three  men  by  virtue  of  their  own  plenitude 
of  power  requested  the  general  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  two  l^ions  stationed  at  Capua,  and  to  call  the  Italian 
militia  to  arms  at  his  discretion.    A  more  informal  authori- 
lation  for  the  commencement  of  a  civil  war  can  hardly  be 
conceived ;  but  people  had  no  longer  time  to  attend  to  such 
secondary  matters;  Pompeius  accepted  it.    The  military 
preparations,  the  levies  b^;an ;  in  order  person* 
ally  to  forward  them,  Pompeius  left  the  capital 
ID  December  704. 

Oftesar  had  fully  attained  the  object  of  devolving  the 

initiative  of  civil  war  on  his  opponents.    He 

■Mtmof       had,  while  himself  keeping  on  legal   groimd. 


compelled  Pompeius  to  declare  war,  and  to  de- 
clare it  not  as  representative  of  the  legitimate  aathority, 
but  as  goieral  of  an  openly  revolutionary  minority  of  thi> 
senate  which  overawed  the  majority.    This  result  was  net 
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to  be  reckoned  of  slight  importance,  although  the  instind 
of  tha  masses  could  not  and  did  not  deceive  itself  for  a  mo* 
ment  as  to  the  fact  that  the  war  concerned  other  things  than 
questions  of  formal  law.  Now,  when  war  was  declared,  it 
WW  Caesar's  interest  to  strike  a  blow  as  soon  as  possible. 
Th#'  preparations  of  his  opponents  were  just  beginning,  and 
mrea  the  capital  was  not  occupied.  In  ten  or  twelve  days 
•B  army  three  times  as  strong  as  the  troops  of  Caesar  that 
were  in  Upper  Italy  could  be  collected  at  Rome ;  but  still 
it  was  not  impossible  to  surprise  the  city  undefended,  or 
even  perhaps  by  a  rapid  winter  campaign  to  seize  all  Italy, 
and  to  shut  off  the  best  resources  of  his  opponents  before 
they  could  make  them  available.  The  sagacious  and  ener- 
getic Curio,  who  afler  resigning  his  tribunate 
(10  Dec.  704)  had  immediately  gone  to  Caesar 
at  Ravenna,  vividly  represented  the  state  of  things  to  his 
master ;  and  it  hardly  needed  such  a  representation  to  con* 
vince  Caesar  that  longer  delay  now  could  only  be  injurious. 
But,  as  he  with  the  view  of  not  giving  his  antagonists  occi^ 
sion  to  complain  had  hitherto  brought  no  troops  to  Ravenna 
itself,  he  could  for  the  present  do  nothing  but  despatch 
orders  to  his  whole  force  to  set  out  with  all  haste ;  and  he 
had  to  wait  till  at  least  the  one  legion  stationed  nearest 
reached  Ravenna.  Meanwhile  he  sent  an  ultimatum  to 
Rome,  which,  if  useful  for  nothing  else,  by  its  extreme  sub- 
missiveness  still  farther  compromised  his  opponents  in  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  perhaps  even,  as  he  seemed  himself  to  hesi- 
tate, induced  them  to  prosecute  more  remissly  their  prepa- 
rations  against  him.  In  this  ultimatum  Caesar  dropped  all 
the  counter*demands  which  he  formerly  made  on  Pompeius, 
and  offered  on  his  own  part  both  to  resign  the  governorship 
of  Transaif^ne  Gaul,  and  to  dismiss  eight  of  the  ten  legions 
belonging  to  him,  at  the  term  fixed  by  the  senate ;  he  d<^ 
dared  himself  content,  if  the  senate  would  leave  him  either 
the  governorship  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Illyria  with  one,  or 
that  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  alone  with  two,  legions,  not,  forsooth, 
up  to  his  investiture  with  the  consulship,  but  till 
after  the  close  of  the  consular  elections  for  70d 
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He  thus  consented  to  those  proposab  of  aocommodatioQ 
with  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  discussions  the  senatorial 
party  and  even  Pompeius  himself  had  declared  that  they 
would  be  satisfied,  and  showed  himself  ready  to  remain  ia 
a  private  position  from  his  election  to  the  consulate  down 
to  his  entering  on  office.  Whether  Caesar  was  in  eaniesl 
with  these  astonishing  concessions  and  had  confidence  that 
he  should  be  able  to  carry  through  his  game  against  Pom- 
peius even  after  granting  so  much,  or  whether  he  reckoned 
that  those  on  the  other  side  had  already  gone  too  £ir  to  find 
in  these  proposals  of  compromise  more  than  a  prooi  that 
Caesar  regarded  his  cause  itself  as  lost,  can  no  longer  be 
with  certainty  determined.  The  probability  is,  that  Caesar 
committed  the  fiiult  of  playing  a  too  bold  game,  far  rather 
than  the  worse  fault  of  promising  something  which  he  was 
not  minded  to  perform ;  and  that,  if  strangely  enough  his 
proposals  had  been  accepted,  he  would  have  made  good  his 
word. 

Curio  undertook  once  more  to  represent  hia  master  in 

the  lion's  den.     In  three  days  he  made  the  jour- 

inthoMB-      ney  from   Havenna  to  Rome.     When  the  new 

*^  consuls  Lucius  Lentulus  and  Gaius  Marocllua 

the  younger*  assembled  the  senate  for  the  first  time  on 

1  Jan.  705,  he  delivered  in  a  full  meeting  the 

letter  addressed  by  the  general  to  the  senate. 

The  tribunes  of  the  people,  Marcus  Antonius  well  known  in 

the  chroniclG  Of  scandal  of  the  city  as  the  intimate  friend 

of  Ciirlo  and  his  accomplice  in  all  his  follies,  but^t  the 

same  time  known  from  the  Egyptian  and  GallicoampAigiii. 

as  a  brilliant  cavalry  officer,  and  Quintus  Cassius,  Pompeiua* 

former  quaestor, — the  two,  who  were  now  in  Curio's  stead 

managing  the  cause  of  Caesar  iji  Rome- — insisted  on  the  inft» 

Tnediate   reading  of  the   despatch.     The  grave  and   clear 

w6r38  In  whTcFi  Caesaf  set  foTth  the  imminence  of  dvil  war, 

the  general  wish  for  peace,  the  arrogance  of  Pompeiua,  and 

*  To  bo  distinguished  from  the  consul  having  the  same  name  of 
yi   49.  ''^^  t  ^^^  latter  was  a  cousin,  the  consul  of  706  a  brother 

*l'  of  the  Marcus  Uarcellus  who  was  consul  in  708 
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his  own  yielding  disposition,  with  ail  the  irresistible  forc« 
of  truth  ;  the  proposals  for  a  compromise,  cf  a  moderation 
whith  doubtless  surprised  his  own  partisans ;  the  distinct 
declaration  that  this  was  the  last  time  that  he  should  offer 
his  hand  for  peace — made  the  deepest  impression.  In  spite 
of  the  dread  inspired  by  the  numerous  soldiers  of  Pom* 
peius  who  flocked  into  the  capital,  the  sentiment  of  the 
majority  was  not  doubtful ;  the  consuls  could  not  venture 
to  Jet  it  find  expression.  Respecting  the  proposal  renewed 
by  C^sar  that  both  generals  might  be  enjoined  to  resign 
their  commands  simultaneously,  respecting  all  the  projects 
of  accommodation  suggested  by  his  letter,  and  respecting 
the  proposal  made  by  Marcus  Coelius  Kufus  and  Marcus 
Calidius  that  Pompeius  should  be  urged  immediately  to  de- 
part for  Spain,  the  consuls  refused — as  they  in  the  capacity 
of  presiding  officers  were  entitled  to  do — to  let  a  vote  take 
place.  £ven  the  proposal  of  one  of  their  most  decided 
partisans  who  was  simply  not  so  blind  to  the  military  posi- 
tion of  affairs  as  his  party,  Marcus  Marcellus — to  defer  the 
determination  till  the  Italian  levy  en  masse  could  be  under 
arms  and  could  protect  the  senate— was  not  allowed  to  be 
brought  to  a  vote.  Pompeius  caused  it  to  l)e  declared 
through  his  usual  organ,  Quintus  Scipio,  that  he  was  re- 
solved to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  senate  now  or  never,  and 
that  he  would  let  it  drop  if  they  longer  delayed.  The  con 
aal  Lentulus  said  in  plain  terms  that  even  the  decree  of  the 
senate  was  no  longer  of  consequence,  and  that,  if  it  should 
persevere  in  its  servility,  he  would  act  of  himself  and  with 
his  powerful  friends  take  the  farther  steps  necessary.  Thus 
overawed,  the  majority  decreed  what  was  commanded — that 
Qaesar  should  at  a  definite  and  not  distant  day  give  up 
Transalpine  Gaul  to  Lucius  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and 
Cisalpine  Gaul  to  Marcus  Scrvilius  Novianus,  and  should 
dismiss  his  army,  failing  which  he  should  bo  esteemed  a 
traitor.  When  the  tribunes  of  Caesar's  party  made  use  of 
their  right  of  veto  against  this  resolution,  not  oLiy  were 
they,  as  they  at  least  asserted,  threatened  in  the  senate- 
hoose  itself  by  the  swords  of  Ponipeian  soldiers,  and  forced, 
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In  order  to  save  their  lives,  to  flee  in  slaves'  clothing  frona 
thtt  capital ;  but  the  now  sufficiently  overawed  senate  rreaV 
ed  their  formally  quite  constitutional  interference  as  an  at* 
tempt  at  revolution,  declared  the  country  in  danger,  and  iu 
the  isual  forms  called  the  whole  burgesses  to  take  up  armSi 
and  all  magistrates  faithful  to  the  constitution 
to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  arEP«d 
(7  Jan.  705). 

Now  it  was  enough.     When  Caesar  was  informed  bjr 

the  tribunes  who  had  fled  to  his  camp  entreating 

BftNhes         protection  as  to  the  reception  which  his  proposals 

into  Italy.       ^^  ^^^  ^j^j^  .^  ^^  capital,  he  called  together 

the  soldiers  of  the  thirteenth  legion,  which  had  meanwhile 
arrived  from  its  cantonments  near  Tergeste  (Trieste)  at  Rap 
venna,  and  unfolded  before  them  the  state  of  things.  It 
was  not  merely  the  man  of  genius  versed  in  the  knowledge 
and  skilled  in  the  control  of  men's  hearts,  whose  brilliant 
eloquence  shone  forth  and  glowed  in  this  agitating  crisis  of 
his  own  and  the  world's  destiny  ;  nor  merely  the  generous 
commander-in-chief  and  the  victorious  general,  addressing 
soldiers,  who  had  been  called  by  himself  to  arms  and  for 
eight  years  had  followed  his  banners  with  daily  increasing 
enthusiasm.  There  spoke,  above  all,  the  energetic  and  con- 
sistent statesman,  who  had  now  for  nine  and  twenty  years 
defended  the  cause  of  freedom  in  good  and  evil  times ;  who 
had  braved  for  it  the  daggers  of  assassins  and  the  execu- 
tioners of  the  aristocracy,  the  swords  of  the  Germans  and 
the  waves  of  the  unknown  ocean,  without  ever  yielding  or 
wavering ;  who  had  torn  to  pieces  the  Sullan  constitution, 
had  overthrown  the  rule  of  the  senate,  and  had  furnished  the 
defenceless  and  unarmed  democracy  with  protection  and 
with  arms  by  means  of  the  struggle  beyond  the  Alps.  And 
he  spoke,  not  to  the  Clodian  public  whose  republican  enthu- 
siasm had  been  long  burnt  down  to  ashes  and  dross,  but  to 
the  young  men  from  the  towrs  and  villages  of  Northern 
Italy,  who  still  felt  freshly  and  purely  the  mighty  influence 
of  the  thought  of  civic  freedom  ;  who  were  still  capable  of 
fighting  and  of  dving  for  ideals ;  who  had  themselves  r<^ 
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ceived  for  their  country  in  a  reYolutionarj  way  from  Caesar 
the  burgess-rights  which  the  government  refused  to  them ; 
whom  Caesar's  fall  wonld  leave  once  more  at  the  mercy  of 
the  foMces^  and  who  already  possessed  practical  proofs  (p. 
4*22)  of  the  inexorable  use  which  the  oligarchy  proposed  to 
make  of  these  against  the  Transpadanes.  Such  were  the 
listeners  before  whom  the  great  orator  set  forth  the  facts — 
the  thanks  for  the  conquest  of  Gaul  which  the  nobility  were 
preparing  for  the  general  and  his  army  ;  the  contemptuous 
Betting  aside  of  the  oomitia ;  the  overawing  of  the  senate ; 
the  sacred  duty  of  protecting  with  armed  hand  the  tribunate 
of  the  people 'wrested  five  hundred  years  ago  by  their  fath- 
ers' arms  in  hand  from  the  nobility,  and  of  keeping  the 
ancient  oath  which  these  had  taken  for  themselves  as  for 
their  children's  children  that  they  would  man  by  man  stand 
firm  even  to  death  for  the  tribunes  of  the  people  (i.  355). 
And  then,  when  he— the  leader  and  general  of  the  popular 
party — summoned  the  soldiers  of  the  people,  now  that  con- 
ciliatory means  had  been  exhausted  and  concession  had 
reached  its  utmost  limits,  to  follow  him  in  the  last,  the  in- 
evitable, the  decisive  struggle  against  the  equally  hated  and 
despised,  equally  perfidious  and  incapable,  and  in  fact  ludi- 
crously incorrigible  aristocracy — there  was  not  an  officer  or 
a  soldier  who  could  hold  back.  The  order  was  given  for 
departure ;  at  the  head  of  his  vanguard  Caesar  crossed  the 
narrow  brook  which  separated  his  province  from  Italy,  and 
which  the  constitution  forbade  the  proconsul  of  Gaul  to 
pass.  When  after  nine  years'  absence  he  trod  once  more 
the  soil  of  his  native  land,  he  trod  at  the  same  time  the  path 
fif  revolution.  ^  The  die  was  cast" 
Vol.  IV.— 19 
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Arms  were  thus  to  decide  which  of  the  two  men  who 

had  hitherto  jointly  ruled  Borne  was  now  to  be 

■onroMon      its  sole  ruler.    Let  us  see  what  Were  the  com* 

^ '  '  parative  resources  at  the  disposal  of  Caesar  and 
PoDipeius  for  the  impending  struggle. 

Caesar's  power  rested  primarily  on  the  wholly  unlim- 
^^^  ited  authority  which  he  enjoyed  within  his  own 

abMiuto  party.  If  the  ideas  of  democracy  and  of  mon« 
b  his  own  archy  met  together  in  it,  this  was  not  the  result 
^*^'  of  a  coalition  which  had  been  aocidentally  en- 

tered into  and  might  be  accidentally  dissolved;  on  the 
contrary  it  was  involved  inthejrCTyjBssenoe  of  a  dempo- 
Mcy  without  a  representative  Qox^j^itution,  that  democracy 
^d  nionarchy  should  tind  in  Caesar  at  once  their  highest 
and  ultimate  expression.  In  political  as  in  military  mat- 
ters throughout  the  first  and  the  final  decision  lay  with 
Caesar.  However  high  the  honour  in  which  he  held  any 
serviceable  instrument,  it  remained  an  instrument  still ; 
Caesar  stood  in  his  own  party  without  confederates,  su^ 
rounded  only  by  military-political  adjutants,  who  as  a  rule 
had  nsen  from  the  army  and  as  soldiers  were  trained  never 
to  ask  the  reason  and  purpose  of  anything,  but  uncondi- 
tionally to  obey.  On  this  account  especially,  at  the  decisive 
moment  when  the  civil  war  began,  of  all  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  Caesar  one  alone  refused  him  obedience ;  and 
the  circumstance  that  that  one  was  precisely  the  foremost 
of  them  all,  simply  confirms  this  view  of  the  relation  of 
Caesar  to  his  adherents. 

Titus  Labienus  had  shared  with  Caesar  all  the  troubler 
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of  the  dark  times  of  Catilina  (p.  196)  as  well 
as  all  the  lustre  of  the  Gallic  career  of  victory, 
had  regularly  held  independent  command,  and  frequently 
led  half  the  army ;  as  he  was  the  oldest,  ablest,  and  most 
faithful  of  Caesar's  adjutants,  he  was  beyond  question  also 
highest  in  position  and  highest  in  honour.     As 
late  as  in  704  Caesar  had  entrusted  to  him  the 
ripreme  command  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  order  partly  to  put 
this  confidential  post  into  safe  hands,  partly  to  forward  the 
views  of  Labienus  in  his  canvass  for  the  consulship.     Bui 
from  this  very  position  Labienus  entered  into  communica' 
tion  with  the  opposite  party,  resorted  at  the  beginning  of 
hostilities  in  705  to  the  head-quarters  of  Pom- 
peius  instead  of  those  of  Caesar,  and  fought 
through  the  whole  civil  strife  with  unparalleled  bitterness 
against  his  old  friend  and  master  in  war.     We  are  not  sul^ 
fidently  informed  either  as  to  the  character  of  Labienus 
or  as  to  the  special  circumstances  of  his  changing  sides ; 
but  in  the  main  his  case  certainly  presents  nothing  but  a 
further  proof  of  the  fact,  that  a  military  chief  can  reckon 
fiir  more  surely  on  his  captains  than  on  his  marshals.     To 
all  appearance  Labienus  was  one  of  those  persons  who 
combine  with  military  efficiency  utter  incapacity  as  states- 
men, and  who  in  consequence,  if  they  unhappily  choose  or 
are  compelled  to  take  part  in  politics,  are  exposed  to  those 
strange  paroxysms  of  giddiness,  of  which  the  history  of 
Napoleon's  marshals  supplies  so  many  tragi-comic  exam- 
ples.    He  may  probably  have  thought  himself  entitled  to 
rank  alongside  of  Caesar  as  a  second  chief  of  the  demoo 
ncj ;  and  the  rejection  of  this  claim  of  his  may  have  sent 
bim  over  to  the  camp  of  his  opponents.     His  case  rendered 
for  the  first  time  apparent  the  whole  gravity  of  the  evil, 
that  Caesar's  treatment  of  his  officers  as  adjutants  without 
ind^pend^ice  admitted   of  the  rise   of  no  men  fitted  to 
undertake  a  separate  command  in  his  camp,  while  at  the 
aame  time  he  stood  urgently  in  need  of  such  men  amidst 
the  diffusion — ^which  might  easily  be  foreseen — of  the  civil 
war  through  all  the  provinces  of  the  wide  empire.     But 
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this  Uidadvantage  was  far  outweighed  by  that  unity  in  tht 
supreme  leadership,  which  was  the  primary  oondition  of 
a)l  suisoess^  and  a  oondition  only  to  be  preserved  at  such  a 
cost. 

This  unity  of  leadership  acquired  its  full  power  through 
the  efficiency  of  its  instruments.  Here  the 
army  comes,  first  of  all,  into  view.  It  still 
numbered  nine  legions  of  infantry  or  at  the 
most  50,000  men,  all  of  whom  however  had  faced  the 
enemy  and  two-thirds  had  served  in  all  the  campaigns 
against  the  Celts.  The  cavalry  consisted  of  German  and 
Noric  mercenaries,  whose  usefulness  and  trustworthiness 
had  been  proved  in  the  war  against  Vercingetorix.  The 
eight  years*  warfare,  full  of  varied  vicissitudes,  against  the 
Celtic  nation — ^which  was  brave,  although  in  a  military 
point  of  view  greatly  inferior  to  the  Italian — ^had  given 
Caesar  the  opportunity  of  organizing  his  anny  as  he  alone 
knew  how  to  organize  it.  The  whole  efficiency  of  the  soldier 
presupposes  due  physical  vigour ;  in  Caesar^s  levies  mors 
regard  was  had  to  the  strength  and  activity  of  the  recruits 
than  to  their  means  or  their  morals.  But  the  servioeable- 
ness  of  an  army,  like  that  of  any  other  machine,  depends 
above  all  on  the  ease  and  quickness  of  its  movements ;  the 
soldiers  of  Caesar  attained  a  perfection  rarely  reached  and 
probably  never  surpassed  in  their  readiness  for  immediate 
departure  at  any  time,  and  in  the  rapidity  of  their  march- 
ing. Courage,  of  course,  was  valued  above  everything; 
Cbesar  practised  with  unrivalled  mastery  the  art  of  stimu* 
lating  martial  emulation  and  the  egprii  de  corpSy  so  that  the 
pre-eminence  accorded  to  particular  soldiers  and  divisions 
apjXMired  even  to  those  who  were  postponed  as  the  neces- 
sarj  hierarchy  of  valour. .  He  weaned  his  men  from  fear 
by  not  unfrequently — where  it  could  be  done  without 
serious  danger — ^keeping  his  soldiers  in  ignorance  of  an 
approaching  conflict,  and  allowing  them  to  encounter  the 
enemy  unexpectedly.  But  obedience  was  on  a  parity  with 
valour.  The  soldier  was  required  to  do  what  he  was  bid* 
ien,  without  asking  the  reason  or  the  object;  many  as 
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•imlefls  fiitigue  was  iroposecl  on  him  solely  as  a  training  in 
Ae  difficult  art  of  blind  obedience.  The  discipline  waa 
strict  but  not  harassing ;  it  was  exercised  with  unrelenting 
vigour  when  the  soldier  was  in  presence  of  the  enemy ;  at 
other  times,  especially  after  victory,  the  reins  were  relaxed} 
and  if  an  otherwise  efficient  soldier  was  then  pleased  to 
indulge  in  perfumery  or  to  deck  hinr<se1f  with  elegant  arinii 
and  the  like,  or  even  if  he  allowed  himself  to  be  guilty  ol 
outrages  or  irregularities  of  a  very  questionable  kind,  pro- 
Tided  only  his  military  duties  were  not  immediately  affect- 
ed, the  foolery  and  the  crime  were  allowed  to  pass,  and  the 
general  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  the  complaints  of  the  provincials 
on  such  points.  Mutiny  on  the  other  hand  was  never  par- 
donedy  either  in  the  instigators,  or  even  in  the  guilty  corps 
it8el£ 

But  the  true  soldier  ought  to  be  not  merely  efficient, 
brave,  and  obedient,  he  ought  to  be  all  this  willingly  and 
spontaneously  ;  and  it  is  the  privil^e  of  gifled  natures 
alone  to  induce  the  animated  machine  which  they  govern 
to  a  joyful  service  by  means  of  example  and  of  hope,  and 
espedally  by  the  consciousness  of  being  turned  to  befitting 
use.  As  the  officer,  who  would  demand  valour  frqm  his 
troops,  must  himself  have  looked  danger  in  the  face  with 
them,  Caesar  had  even  when  general  found  opportunity  of 
drawing  his  sword  and  had  then  used  it  like  the  best ;  in 
•cdvity,  moreover,  and  fatigue  he  was  constantly  far  more 
exacting  from  himself  than  from  his  soldiers.  Caesar  took 
oare  that  victory,  which  primarily  no  doubt  brings  gain  to 
the  general,  should  be  associated  also  with  personal  hopes 
in  the  minds  of  the  soldiers.  We  have  already  mentioned 
tliat  he  knew  how  to  render  his  soldiers  enthusiastic  for  the 
oanae  of  the  democracy,  so  far 'as  the  prosaic  times  still 
admitted  of  enthusiasm,  and  that  the  political  equalisation 
of  the  Transpadane  country — ^the  native  land  of  most  of 
his  soldiers— with  Italy  proper  was  proposed  as  one  of  the 
oljects  of  the  struggle  (p.  197).  Of  course  material  re- 
iompeiises  were  at  the  same  time  not  wanting — as  well 
special  rewards  for  distinguished  feats  of  arms  as  general 
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rewards  for  every  efficient  soldier  the  officers  had  theiz 
portions,  the  soldiers  reoeived  presents,  and  the  most  Lavish 
gifts  were  placed  in  prospect  for  the  triumph. 

Above  all  things  Caesar  as  a  true  commander  under- 
stood how  to  awaken  in  every  single  component  element, 
Urge  or  small,  of  the  mighty  machine  the  consciousness  of 
a  befitting  application.  The  ordinary  man  is  destined  for 
•ervice,  and  he  has  no  objection  to  be  an  inatrumenty  if  he 
feels  that  a  master  guides  him.  Everywhere  and  at  all 
times  the  eagle  eye  of  the  general  rested  on  the  whole 
army,  rewarding  and  punishing  with  impartial  justice,  and 
directing  the  action  of  each  towards  the  course  conducive 
to  the  good  of  all :  so  that  there  was  no  experimenting  or 
trifling  with  the  sweat  and  blood  of  the  humblest^  but  for 
that  very  reason,  where  it  was  necessary,  unconditional 
devotion  even  to  death  was  required.  Without  allowing 
each  individual  to  see  into  the  whole  springs  of  action, 
Caesar  yet  allowed  each  to  catch  such  glimpses  of  the  po- 
litical and  military  connection  of  things  as  to  secure  that 
he  should  be  recognized — and  it  may  be  idealized — ^by  the 
soldiers  as  a  statesman  and  a  general.  He  treated  his  sol- 
diers throughout,  not  as  his  equals,  but  as  men  who  are 
entitled  to  demand  and  were  able  to  endure  the  truth,  and 
who  had  to  put  faith  in  the  promises  and  the  assurances  of 
their  general,  without  thinking  of  deception  or  listening  to 
rumours ;  as  comrades  through  long  years  in  warfare  and 
victory,  among  whom  there  was  hardly  any  one  that  was 
not  known  to  him  by  name  and  that  in  the  course  of  so 
many  campaigns  had  not  formed  more  or  less  of  a  personal 
relation  to  the  general ;  as  good  companions,  with  whom 
he  talked  and  dealt  confidentially  and  with  the  cheerAil 
elasticity  peculiar  to  him  \  as  clienU,  to  requite  whose  ser^ 
vices,  and  to  avenge  whose  wrongs  and  death,  constituted 
in  his  view  a  sacred  duty.  Perhaps  there  never  was  av 
army  which  was  more  perfectly  what  an  army  ought  to  be 
— «  machine  able  for  its  work  and  willing  for  its  work,  io 
Ihe  hand  of  a  master,  who  transfers  to  it  his  own  elastidty. 
Caesar's  soldiers  were,  and  felt  themralves,  a  match  for  a 
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leihfold  superior  force ;  in  connection  with  which  it  should 
not  be  overlooked,  that  under  the  Roman  tactics— calcu- 
lated altogether  for  hand-to-hand  conflict  and  especially  for 
oombat  with  the  sword — the  practised  Roman  soldier  was 
ffuperior  to  the  novice  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  is  now 
the  case  under  the  circumstances  of  modern  times.*  But 
•till  more  than  by  the  superiority  of  valour  Ibe  adversaries 
of  Caesar  felt  themselves  humbled  by  the  unchangeable  and 
affecting  fidelity  with  which  his  soldiers  clung  to  their  gen- 
eral. It  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  history,  that  when 
the  general  summoned  his  soldiers  to  follow  him  into  the 
dvil  war,  with  the  single  exception  already  mentioned  of 
Labienusy  no  Roman  officer  and  no  Roman  soldier  deserted 
him.  The  hopes  of  his  opponents  as  to  an  extensive  de- 
sertion were  thwarted  as  ignominiously  as  the  former  at- 
tempts to  break  up  his  army  like  that  of  Lucullus  (p.  423), 
Labienus  himself  appeared  in  the  camp  of  Pompeius  with 
a  band  doubtless  of  Celtic  and  German  cavalry  but  with- 
out a  single  legionary.  Indeed  the  soldiers,  as  if  they 
would  show  that  the  war  was  quite  as  much  their  matter 
as  that  of  their  general,  settled  among  themselves  that  they 
would  give  credit  for  the  pay,  which  Caesar  had  promised 
to  double  for  them  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  to 
their  commander  up  to  its  termination,  and  would  mean- 
while support  their  poorer  comrades  from  the  general 
means ;  besides,  every  subaltern  officer  equipped  and  paid 
a  trooper  out  of  his  own  purse. 

*  A  oentarion  of  Caesar's  tenth  legion,  taken  prisoner,  declared  to 
the  oommander-in-cbief  of  the  enemy  that  he  was  ready  with  ten  of 
Ub  men  to  make  head  against  the  best  cohort  of  the  enemy  (500  men ; 
JkU,  Afric.  45).  **In  the  ancient  mode  of  fighUng,"  to  quote  the 
opinion  of  Napoleon,  "  a  battle  consisted  simply  of  duels ;  what  waa 
only  correct  in  the  mouth  of  that  centurion,  would  be  mere  boasting 
in  the  mouth  of  the  modem  soldier."  Vivid  proofs  of  the  soldierly 
^Hrit  tliat  pervaded  Gaesar^s  army  are  furnished  by  the  Rep>ort8 — ap* 
pended  to  his  Memoirs — ^respecting  the  African  and  tlie  second  Spanish 
wars,  of  which  the  former  appears  to  have  had  as  its  author  an  officer 
of  the  second  rank,  wliile  the  latter  is  in  every  respect  a  subalteri 
eunp-jounuiL 
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While  Caesar  thu9  had  the  one  thing  which  was  need 

ful — unlimited  political  and  military  authori^ 

OaeMc't         and   a  trustworthy  army   ready  for  the  fight 


— his  power  extended,  comparatively  speakings 

over  only  a  very  limited  space.     It  was  based  essentially 

on  the  province  of  Upper  Italy.    This  region  was  nol 

,  .       merely  the  most  populous  of  all  the  districti 

upper  Italy.        /.tTi  111  1  1*1 

of  Italy,  but  also  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the 
democracy  as  its  own.  The  feeling  which  prevailed  there 
is  shown  by  the  conduct  of  a  division  of  recruits  from 
Opitergium  (Oderzo  in  the  delegation  of  Treviso),  which 
not  long  afler  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  the  lUyrian  waters, 
surrounded  on  a  wretched  rafb  by  the  war-vessels  of  the 
enemy,  allowed  themselves  to  be  shot  at  during  the  whole 
day  down  to  sunset  without  surrendering,  and,  such  of  them 
as  had  escaped  the  missiles,  put  themselves  to  death  with 
their  own  hands  during  the  following  night  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  what  might  be  expected  of  such  a  population.  As 
they  had  already  granted  to  Caesar  the  means  of  more  than 
doubling  his  original  army,  so  afler  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  recruits  presented  themselves  in  great  numbers 
for  the  ample  levies  that  were  immediately  instituted. 

In  Italy  proper,  on  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of 
Caesar  was  not  even  remotely  to  be  compared 
to  that  of  his  opponents.  Although  he  had  the 
skill  by  dexterous  manoeuvres  to  put  the  Catonian  party  in 
the  wrong,  and  had  sufficiently  commended  the  rectitude  of 
his  cause  to  all  who  wished  for  a  pretext  with  a  good  con- 
science either  to  remain  neutral,  like  the  majority  of  the 
senate,  or  to  embrace  his  side,  like  his  soldiers  and  the 
Transpadanes,  the  mass  of  the  burgesses  naturally  did  nol 
allow  themselves  to  be  misled  by  these  things  and,  when 
the  commandant  of  Gaul  put  his  legions  in  motion  against 
Rome,  they  beheld — despite  all  explanations  as  to  formal 
law — in  Cato  and  Pompeius  the  defenders  of  the  legitimate 
republic,  in  Caesar  the  democratic  usurper.  People  in  gett 
eral  moreover  expected  from  the  nephew  of  Marius,  the 
•on-in-law  of  Cinna,  the  ally  of  Catilina,  a  repetition  of  th* 
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Marian  and  Cinnan  horrors,  a  realization  of  the  satuinolia 
of  anarchj  projected  by  Catilina ;  and  though  Caesar  cer- 
tainly gained  allies  through  this  expectation — so  that  th« 
political  refugees  immediately  put  themselves  in  a  body  at 
hk  disposal,  the  ruined  men  saw  in  him  their  deliverer,  and 
the  lowest  ranks  of  the  rabble  in  the  capital  and  country 
towns  were  thrown  into  a  ferment  on  the  news  of  his  ad^ 
Taacei— these  belonged  to  the  class  of  friends  who  are  more 
dangerous  than  foes. 

bi  the  provinces  and  the  dependent  states  Caesar  had 
even  less  influence  than  in  Italy.    Transalpine 
Graul  indeed  as  far  as  the  Rhine  and  the  Chan* 
Ml  obeyed  him,  and  the  colonists  of  Narbo  as  well  as  the 
Soman  burgesses  elsewhere  settled  in  Gaul  were  devoted 
to  him ;  but  even  in  the  Narbonese  province  the  constitu- 
tional party  had  numerous  adherents,  and  the  newly  con- 
quered provinces  were  far  more  a  burden  than  a  benefit  to 
Gaeaar  in  the  impending  civil  war ;  in  fact,  for  good  reasoi« 
he  made  no  use  of  the  Celtic  infantry  at  all  in  that  ^ai 
and  but  sparing  use  of  the  cavalry.    In  the  other  provinces 
and  the  neighbouring  half  or  wholly  independent  states 
Oaeaar  had  indeed  attempted  to  procure  for  himself  sup- 
port, had  lavished  rich  presents  on  the  princes,  caused  great 
boildings  to  be  executed  in  various  towns,  and  granted  to 
them  in  case  of  need  financial  and  military  assistance ;  but 
0D  the  whole,  of  course,  not  much  had  been  gained  by  this 
means,  and  the  relations  with  the  German  and  Celtic  prince? 
In  the  regions  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube, — ^particularly 
the  connection  with  the  Noric  king  Voctio,  so  important 
for  the  recruiting  of  cavalry, — ^were  probably  the  only  ro» 
lations  of  this  sort  which  were  of  any  moment  for  him. 
While  Caesar  thus  entered  the  struggle  only  as  com- 
mandant of  Graul,  without  other  essential  re- 
ij^****^       sources  than  efficient  adjutants,  a  faithful  army, 
and  a  devoted  province,  Pompeius  begun  it  aa 
the  de  fatio  chief  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  in  full 
possession  of  all  the  resources  that  stood  at  the  disposal  of 
IIm  legitimate  government  of  the  great  Roman  empire 
Vol.  IV.— 19* 
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But  while  his  position  was  in  a  political  and  military  point 
of  view  far  more  considerabiei  it  was  also  on  the  othei 
hand  fiir  less  definite  and  firm.  The  unity  of  leadership, 
which  resulted  of  itself  and  by  necessity  from  the  position 
of  Caesar,  was  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  a  coalition ; 
and  although  Pcmpeius,  too  much  of  a  soldier  to  be  d& 
oeived  as  to  its  being  indispmisable,  attempted  to  force  it 
on  the  coalition  and  got  himself  nominated  by  tlie  senate 
as  sole  and  absolute  generalissimo  by  land  and  sea,  yet  the 
senate  itself  could  not  be  set  aside  nor  hindered  from  a 
preponderating  influence  on  the  political,  and  an  occasional 
and  therefore  doubly  injurious  interference  with  the  mili« 
tary,  superintendence.  The  recollection  of  the  twenty 
years'  war  waged  on  both  sides  with  envenomed  weapons 
between  Pompeius  and  the  constitutional  party ;  the  feel- 
ing which  vividly  prevailed  on  both  sides,  and  which  they 
with  difficulty  concealed,  that  the  first  consequence  of  the 
victory  when  achieved  would  be  a  rupture  between  the 
victors;  the  contempt  which  they  entertained  for  each 
other  and  with  only  too  good  grounds  in  either  case ;  the 
inconvenient  number  of  respectable  and  influential  men  in 
the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  intellectual  and  moral 
inferiority  of  almost  all  who  took  part  in  the  matter-* 
altogether  produced  among  the  opponents  of  Caesar  a  r^ 
luctant  and  refractory  co-operation,  which  formed  a  very 
sad  contrast  to  the  harmonious  and  compact  action  on  the 
other  side. 

While  all  the  disadvantages  incident  to  the  cualitioii 

of  powers  naturally  hostile  were  thus  felt  in  an 
power  of  u»e    unusual  measure  by  Caesars  antagonists,  this 

coalition  was  certainly  still  a  very  considerable 
power.  It  had  exclusive  command  of  the  sea ;  all  ports,  aU 
ships  of  war,  all  the  materials  for  equipping  a  fleet  were  at 
ltd  disposal.  The  two  Spains— as  it  were  the  home  of  the 
power  of  Pompeius  just  as  the  two  Gauls  were  the  home 
of  that  of  Caesar — were  faithful  adherents  to  their  master 
and  in  the  hands  of  able  and  trustworthy  administrators 
In  the  other  provinces  also,  of  course  with  the  exception 
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df  the  two  Oauls,  the  posts  of  tho  governois  and  com 
maaders  had  during  recent  years  been  filled  up  with  saf« 
men  under  the  influence  of  Pompeius  and  the  minority  ol 
the  senate.     The  client-states  throughout  and  with  great 
dedsion  took  part  against  Caesar  and  in  favour  of  Pom- 
peius.    The  most  important  princes  and  cities  had  been 
brought  into  the  closest  personal  relations  with  Pompeius 
during  the  different  sections  of  his  manifold  activity.     In 
the  war  against  the  Marians,  for  instance,  he  had  been  the 
eompanion  in  arms  of  the  kings  of  Numidia  and  Maure- 
tania  and  had  re-established  the  kingdom  of  the  former  (iii. 
414) ;  in  the  Mithradatic  war,  in  addition  to  a  number  of 
other  minor  principalities  temporal  and  spiritual,  he  had  re> 
established  Uie  kingdoms  of  Bosporus,  Armenia,  and  Cap- 
padocia,  and  created  that  of  Deiotarus  (p.  171,  176,  177) ; 
it  was  primarily  at  his  instigation  that  the  Egyptian  war 
was  undertaken,  and  it  was  by  his  adjutant  that  the  rule  of 
the  Lagidae  had  been  fortified  afresh  (p.  190).     Even  the 
city  of  Massilia  in  Caesar's  own  province,  wliile  indebted 
to  the  latter  doubtless  for  various  favours,  was  indebted  to 
Pompeius  at  the  time  of  the  Sertorian  war  for  a  very  con- 
siderable extension  of  territory  (p.  259) ;  and,  besides,  the 
ruling  oligarchy  there  stood  in  natural  alliance — strength- 
ened by  various  mutual  relations — with  the  oligarchy  in 
Kome.     But  these  personal  motives  and  relations  as  well 
as  the  glory  pertaining  to  the  victor  in  three  continents, 
which  in  these  more  remote  parts  of  the  empire  far  out- 
shone that  of  the  conqueror  of  Gaul,  did  perhaps  less  harm 
to  Caesar  in  those  quarters  than  the  views  and  designs — 
which  had  not  remained  unknown  to  them — of  the  heir  ol 
Gaius  Gracchus  as  to  the  necessity  of  uniting  the  iependent 
■tates  and  the  usefulness  of  provincial  colonizations.     No 
one  of  the  dependent  dynasts  found   himself  more  immi- 
nently threatened  by  this  peril  than  Juba  king 
SSoiuL.         ^^  Numidia.     Not  only  had  he  years  before,  in 
the  lifetime  of  his  father  Hiempsal,  fallen  into 
a  vehement  personal  quarrel  with  Caesar,  but  recently  the 
tame  Curio,  who  now  occupied  almost  the  first  place  among 
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Caesar's  adjutants,  had  proposed  to  the  Reman  burgessei 
the  annexation  of  the  Numidian  kingdom.  LasUj,  if  mafep 
tera  should  go  so  iar  as  to  lead  the  independent  neighbour* 
ing  states  to  interfere  in  the  Roman  civil  war,  the  onl] 
state  of  real  power,  that  of  the  Parthians,  was  practioaUy 
already  allied  with  the  aristocratio  party  by  the  conneotioa 
entered  into  betweoi  Pacorus  and  Bibulus  (p.  406)|  while 
Caesar  was  far  too  much  a  Roman  to  league  himself  lor 
party  interests  with  the  conquerors  of  his  friend  Crassus. 

As  to  Italy  the  great  majority  of  the  burgesses  were,  as 
.  .  has  been  already  mentioned,  averse  to  Caesar 

Italy 

agftbifli  — more  especially,  of  course,  the  whole  aristoc 

racy  with  their  very  considerable  £>llowing,  but 
also  in  a  not  much  less  degree  the  great  capitalists,  who 
could  not  hope  in  the  event  of  a  thorough  reform  of  the 
commonwealUi  to  preserve  their  partisan  jury-courts  and 
their  monopoly  of  extortion.  Of  equally  anti-democratic 
sentiments  were  the  small  capitalists,  the  landholders  and 
generally  all  classes  that  had  anything  to  lose ;  but  in  these 
ranks  of  life  the  cares  of  the  next  rent-term  and  of  sowing 
and  reaping  outweighed,  as  a  rule,  every  other  consideration. 
The  army  at  the  disposal  of  Pompeius  consisted  diiefly 
of  the  Spanish  troops,  seven  legions  inured  to 
jwtaaaimy.  ^^^  ^^^  ^  every  respect  reliable;  to  which  fell 
to  be  added  the  divisions  of  troops — weak  iz^ 
deed,  and  very  much  scattered — ^which  were  to  be  found  in 
Syria,  Asia,  Macedonia,  Africa,  Sicily,  and  elsewhere.  In 
Italy  there  were  under  arms  at  the  outset  only  the  two 
legions  recently  given  off  by  Caesar,  whose  effective  strength 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  7,000  men,  and  whose  trust- 
worthiness was  more  than  doubtful,  because — ^Levied  la 
Cisalpine  Gaul  and  eld  comrades  in  arms  of  Caesar — thef/ 
were  in  a  high  degree  displeased  at  the  unbecoming  intrigu^ 
oy  which  they  had  been  made  to  change  camps  (p.  425X 
and  recalled  with  longing  their  general  who  had  magnani« 
mously  paid  to  them  beforehand  at  their  departure  the  pres- 
ets which  were  promised  to  every  soldier  for  the  triumph, 
liut,  apart  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Span.sh  troops 
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might  arrive  in  Italy  with  the  spring  eiUier  by  the  land 
ronta  through  Gaul  or  by  sea,  the  men  of  the  three  legioni 
^  still  remaining  from  the  levies  of  699  (p.  875), 

as  well  as  the  Italian  levy  sworn  to  allegiance 
^  in  702  (p.  392),  could  be  recalled  fVom  their 

ivrlough.  Including  these,  the  number  of  troops  standing 
at  the  disposal  of  Pompeius  on  the  whole,  without  reoicon 
ing  the  seven  legions  in  Spain  and  those  scattered  in  other 
prorinces,  amounted  in  Italy  alone  to  ten  legions  ^^^or  about 
00,000  men,  so  that  it  was  no  exaggeration  at  all,  when 
Pompeiua  asserted  that  he  had  only  to  stamp  with  his  foot 
to  cover  the  ground  with  armed  men.  it  is  true  that  it 
required  some  interval — though  but  short — to  render  these 
soldiers  available ;  but  the  arrangements  for  this  purpose 
as  well  as  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  new  levies  ordered 
by  the  senate  in  consequence  of  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  were  already  everywhere  in  progress.  Immediately 
_  ailer  the  decisive  decree  of  the  senate  (7  Jan 

705),  in  the  very  depth  of  winter  the  most  emi^ 
nent  men  of  the  aristocracy  set  out  to  the  different  districts, 
to  hasten  the  calling  up  of  recruits  and  the  preparation  of 
arms.  The  want  of  cavalry  was  much  felt,  as  for  this  arm 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  rely  wholly  on  the  provinces 
and  especially  on  the  Celtic  contingents ;  to  make  at  least 
a  beginning,  three  hundred  gladiators  belonging  to  Caesar 
were  taken  from  the  training  schools  of  Capua  and  mount- 
ed— a  step  which  however  met  with  general  disapproval,  and 
Pompeius  again  broke  up  this  troop  and  levied  in  room  of  it 
MO  horsemen  from  the  mounted  slave-herd  men  of  Apulia. 

Hie  «tate-treasury  was  at  a  low  ebb  as  usual ;  they 
bosied  themselves  in  supplementing  the  inadequate  amount 
of  cash  out  of  the  local  treasuries  and  even  from  the  tern* 
pl^treasures  of  the  municipia. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  war  opened  at  the  be- 
ginning of  January  705.      Of  troops  capable  of  mai'ching 

*  Tliis  number  was  specified  by  Pompeius  himself  (Caesar,  B.  0. 
i  %\  and  it  agrees  irith  the  fact,  that  he  lost  in  Italy  about  60  oiiborti 
m  10,000  men,  and  took  25,000  .ver  to  Greece  (CiiC8.ir,  B.  C.  ill  10). 
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CSaesar  had  not  moro  than  a  legicn — 5,000  ia> 
CMnriakM  ^^^^y  and  800  cava!ry-r-at  RavemiA,  which  wai 
^^oflin-        ^y  ^^  highway  some  240  miles  distant  from 

Rome ;  Pompeius  had  two  weak  legions — ^7,000 
infantry  and  a  small  squadron  of  cavalry — under  the  orders 
of  Appius  Claudius  at  Lnoeria,  from  which,  likewise  by  the 
highway,  the  distance  was  just  about  as  great  to  the  capital. 
The  other  troops  of  Caesar,  leaving  out  of  account  the  raw 
divisions  of  recruits  still  in  course  of  formation,  were  sta< 
tioned,  one  half  on  the  Saone  and  Loire,  the  other  half  in 
Belgia,  while  Pompeius'  Italian  reserves  were  already  arriv- 
ing from  all  sides  at  their  rendezvous;  long  before  even 
the  first  of  the  Transalpine  divisions  of  Caesar  could  arrive 
in  Italy,  a  far  superior  army  could  not  but  be  ready  to 
receive  it  there.  It  seemed  folly,  with  a  band  of  the 
strength  of  that  of  Catilina  and  for  the  moment  without 
any  effective  reserve,  to  assume  the  aggressive  against  a 
superior  and  hourly  increasing  army  under  an  able  gen« 
eral ;  but  it  was  a  folly  in  the  spirit  of  Hannibal.  If  the 
beginning  of  the  struggle  were  postponed  till  spring,  the 
Spanish  troops  of  Pompeius  would  assume  the  offensive  in 
Transalpine,  and  his  Italian  troops  in  Cisalpine,  Gaul,  and 
Pompeius,  a  match  for  Caesar  in  tactics  and  superior  to 
him  in  experience,  was  a  formidable  antagonist  in  such  a 
campaign  running  its  regular  course.  Now  perhaps,  aocus> 
tomed  as  he  was  to  operate  slowly  and  surely  with  superior 
masses,  he  might  be  disconcertexl  by  a  wholly  improvised 
attack ;  and  that  which  could  not  greatly  discompose  Cae- 
sar's thirteenth  legion  afler  the  severe  trial  of  the  Gallic 
surprise  and  the  January  campaign  in  the  land  of  the  Bel- 
lovaci  (p.  340), — the  suddenness  of  the  war  and  the  toil  of 
a  winter  campaign-^could  not  but  disorganize  the  Pcin* 
peiai  corps  consisting  of  old  soldiers  of  Caesar  or  of  ill 
trainel  recruits,  and  still  only  in  the  course  of  formation. 
Accordingly  Caesar  advanced  into  Italy.*    Two  high- 

*  The  decree  of  the  senate  was  passed  on  the  7th  Jannary ;  en  the 
18th  it  had  been  already  for  several  days  known  in  Rome  that  Caestf 
had  crossed  the  boundary  (Cic.  ad  Att,  vii.  10 ;  ix.  10,  4) ;  the 
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ways  led  at  that  time  from  the  Ronriagna  to 
^J^^         the  sonth ;  the  Aemilio-Caesian  which  led  from 

Bononia  over  the  Apennines  to  Arretiuin  and 
Rome,  and  the  Popillio-Flaminian,  which  led  from  Ravenna 
along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  to  Fanum  and  was  there 
•divided,  one  branch  running  westward  through  the  Furlo 
|NiRs  to  Borne,  another  southward  to  Anoona  and  thence 
onward  to  Apulia.  On  the  former  Marcus  Antonius  ad- 
vanced as  fitr  as  Arretium,  on  the  second  Caesar  himself 
pushed  forward.  Resistance  was  nowhere  encountered; 
the  recruiting  officers  of  quality  had  no  military  skill,  their 
bands  of  recruits  were  no  soldiers,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  towns  were  only  anxious  not  to  be  involved  in  a 
siege.  When  Curio  with  1,500  men  approached  Iguvium, 
where  a  couple  of  thousand  Umbrian  recruits  had  assem- 
bled under  the  praetor  Quintus  Minucius  Thermus,  general 
and  soldiers  took  to  flight  at  the  bare  tidings  of  his  ap- 
proach ;  and  similar  results  on  a  small  scale  everywhere 
ensued. 

Caesar  had  to  choose  whether  he  would  march  against 

Rome,  from  which  his  cavalry  at  Arretium  were 
BMMeTa^     already  only  about  130  mUes  distant,  or  against 

the  legions  encamped  at  Luceria.  He  chose  the 
latter  plan.  The  consternation  of  the  opposite  party  was 
boundless.  Pompeius  received  the  news  of  Caesar's  ad- 
vance at  Rome ;  he  seemed  at  first  disposed  to  defend  the 
capital,  but,  when  the  tidings  arrived  of  Caesar's  entrance 
into  the  Picenian  territory  and  of  his  first  successes  there, 
he  abandoned  Rome  and  ordered  its  evacuation.  A  panic, 
augmented  by  the  false  report  that  Caesar's  cavalry  had 
appeared  before  the  gates,  came  over  the  world  of  quality. 
Ilie  senators,  who  had  been  informed  that  every  one  who 
should  remain  behind  in  the  capital  would  be  treated  as  an 
accomplice  of  the  rebel  Caesar,  flocked  in  crowds  out  at  the 

foiger  needed  at  the  yerj  least  three  days  frohi  Rome  to  Ravenna 
According  to  this  the  setUng  out  of  Caesar  falls  about  the  12th  Jana 
arj,  which  according  to  the  current  rednction  corresponds  to  the  Jnliaf 
M  Nov.  704. 
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gates.  The  consuls  themselves  had  so  totally  lost  theii 
senses,  that  they  did  not  even  secure  the  treasure ;  whet 
Pompeius  called  upon  them  to  fetch  it,  lor  which  tthere  wai 
aufiicient  time,  they  returned  the  reply  that  they  would 
deem  it  safer,  if  he  should  first  occupy  Piceoum.  All  was 
perplexity ;  consequently  a  great  council  of  war  was  heU 
til  Teanum  Sidiotnum  (23  Jan.),  at  which  Pompeius,  La- 
bi^ius,  and  both  consuls  were  present.  First  of  all  proi 
posals  of  aeoommodation  from  Caesar  were  again  submitted; 
even  now  he  declared  himself  ready  at  once  to  dismiss  his 
army,  to  hand  over  his  provinces  to  the  successors  norni- 
Dated,  and  to  beoome  a  candidate  in  the  re^lar  way  lor 
(he  consulship,  provided  that  Pompeius  were  to  depart  for 
Spain,  and  Italy  were  to  be  disarmed.  Tlie  answer  was^ 
that  if  Caesar  would  immediately  return  to  his  province, 
^ey  would  bind  themselves  to  procure  the  disarming  of 
Italy  and  the  departure  of  Pompeius  by  a  deeree  of  tha 
senate  to  be  passed  in  due  form  in  the  capital;  perhaps 
this  reply  was  intended  not  as  a  bare  artifice  to  deceive^ 
but  as  an  aooeptanoe  of  the  proposal  of  compromise;  it 
was,  however,  in  reality  the  opposite.  The  personal  con- 
ference with  Pompemis  desired  by  Caesar  the  former  de- 
clined, and  could  not  but  decline,  that  he  might  not  by  the 
semblanee  of  a  new  <K>alition  with  Caesar  provoke  still 
more  the  distrust  already  felt  by  the  constitutional  party. 
Conoeming  the  management  of  the  war  it  was  agreed  in 
Teanum,  that  Pompeius  should  take  the  command  of  the 
troops  stationed  at  Lucerta,  on  which  notwithstanding  their 
tintrustworthiness  all  hope  depended ;  that  he  should  ad- 
vance with  these  into  his  own  and  Labienus'  native  coun- 
try, Picenum ;  that  he  shoidd  personally  call  the  general 
levy  there  to  arms,  as  he  had  done  some  Uiirty-five  yean 
ago  ^iii.  400),  and  should  attempt  at  the  head  of  Uie  faidi- 
ful  Picentine  cohorts  and  the  veterans  formerly  under 
Caesar  to  set  a  limit  to  the  advance  of  the  enem} 

Everything  depended  on  whether  Picerum  would  ho]6 
^Vif»<iw«tt»      out  until  Pompeius  came  up  to  its  defence.     Al 
ready  Caesar  with  his  xeunited  army  had  peme 
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(rated  into  it  along  the  coast  road  by  way  of  Adoodil 
Here  too  the  preparations  were  in  full  course;  m  th^ 
▼ery  northernmost  Picenian  town  Auzimum  a  consid- 
amble  band  of  recruits  was  collected  under  PublLus  Atti« 
IIS  Varus ;  but  at  the  entreaty  of  the  municipality  Varus 
avivouated  the  town  even  before  Caesar  appeared,  and  a 
handful  of  Caesar's  soldiers  which  overtook  the  troop  not 
&r  from  Auximum  totally  dispersed  it  after  a  brief  con* 
flict— the  first  in  this  war.  In  like  manner  soon  afterwards 
Gains  Lucilius  Hirrus  with  3,000  men  evacuated  Cameri* 
num,  and  Publius  Lentulus  Spinther  with  5,000  Asoulum. 
The  men,  thoroughly  devoted  to  Pompeius,  willingly  for 
the  most  part  left  their  houses  and  farms,  and  followed 
their  leaders  over  the  frontier ;  but  the  district  itself  wan 
already  lost^  when  the  officer  sent  by  Pompeius  for  the 
temporary  conduct  of  the  defence,  Lucius  VibuUius  Rufus 
—no  genteel  senator,  but  a  soldier  experienced  in  war- 
arrived  there;  he  had  to  content  himself  with  taking  the 
six  or  seven  thousand  recruits  who  were  saved  away  from 
the  incapable  recruiting  officers,  and  conducting  them  for 
the  time  to  the  nearest  rendezvous. 

This  was  Corfinium,  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  levies 

in  the  Albensian,  Marsian  and  Paelignian  terri- 
K^y       tories ;  the  body  of  recruits  here  assembled,  of 

nearly  15,000  men,  was  the  contingent  of  the 
most  warlike  and  trustworthy  regions  of  Italy,  and  the 
flower  of  the  army  in  course  of  formation  for  the  consti- 
tutional party.  When  VibuUius  arrived  here,  Caesar  was 
etill  several  days'  march  behind;  there  was  nothing  tc 
prevent  him  firom  immediately  starting  agreeably  to  Pom- 
peius* instructions  and  conducting  the  saved  Picentine  re- 
cruits along  with  those  assembled  at  Corfinium  to  join  the 
main  army  in  Apulia.  But  the  commandant  in  Corfinium 
was  the  designated  successor  to  Caesar  in  Uie  governorship 
of  Transalpine  Gaul,  Lucius  Domitius,  one  of  the  moat 
narrow-minded  and  stubborn  of  the  Roman  aristocracy ; 
and  be  not  only  refused  to  comply  with  the  orders  of  Pom 
peius,  but  also  prevented  VibuUius  from  departing  at  lean 
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witJi  the  men  from  Picenum  for  Apulia.  So  firmly  was  Im 
persuaded  that  Pompeius  only  delayed  from  obstinacy  and 
must  necessarily  come  up  to  his  relief,  that  he  scarcely 
made  any  serious  preparations  for  a  siege  and  did  not  even 
gather  into  Corfinium  the  bands  of  recruits  placed  in  tite 
surrounding  towns.  Pompeius  however  did  not  appear, 
and  for  good  reasons ;  for,  while  he  might  perhaps  apply 
his  two  untrustworthy  legions  as  a  support  to  the  Pioen 
tine  general  levy,  he  could  not  with  them  alone  offer  battle 
to  Caesar.  Instead  of  him  afler  a  few  days  Caesar  came 
(14  Feb.).  His  troops  had  been  joined  in  Picenum  by  the 
twelfth,  and  before  Corfinium  by  the  eighth,  legion  from 
beyond  the  Alps,  and,  besides  these,  three  new  legions  had 
been  formed  partly  from  the  Pompeian  men  that  were 
taken  prisoners  or  presented  themselves  voluntarily,  partly 
from  the  recruits  that  were  at  once  levied  everywhere ;  so 
that  Caesar  before  Corfinium  was  already  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  40,000  men,  half  of  whom  had  seen  service.  So 
long  as  Domitius  hoped  for  the  arrival  of  Pompeius,  he 
caused  the  town  to  be  defended  ;  when  the  letters  of  Pom« 
peius  had  at  length  undeceived  him,  he  resolved,  not  for- 
sooth to  persevere  at  the  forlorn  post — ^by  which  he  would 
have  rendered  the  greatest  service  to  his  party — nor  even 
to  capitulate,  but,  while  the  common  soldiers  were  informed 
that  relief  was  close  at  hand,  to  make  his  own  escape  along 
with  his  noble  officers  during  the  next  night.  Yet  he  had 
not  the  judgment  to  carry  into  effect  even  this  pretty 
scheme.  The  confusion  of  his  behaviour  betrayed  him. 
A  part  of  the  men  began  to  mutiny ;  the  Marsian  recruits, . 
who  held  such  an  infamy  on  the  part  of  their  general  to 
be  impossible,  wished  to  fight  against  the  mutineers;  but 
they  too  were  obliged  reluctantly  to  believe  the  truth  of 
the  accusation,  whereupon  the  whole  garrison  arrested  theii 

staff  and  handed  it,  themselves,  and  the  town 
gj^'*"        over  to  Caesar  (20  Feb.).    The  corps  in  Alba, 

8,000  strong,  and  1,500  recruits  assembled  in 
Tarracina  thereupon  laid  down  their  arms,  as  soon  as  Ca^ 
Bar's  patrols  of  cavalry  appeared ;  a  third  division  in  Sul 
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mo  of  8^00  men  had  been  previously  compelled  to  suv 
render. 

Pompeius  had  given  up  Italy  as  lost,  so  soon  as  Caesar 

had  occupied  Picenum;  only  he  wished  to  de« 

'JJJ^'"       lay  his  embarkation  as  long  as  possible,  vrith 

"°^         the  view  of  saving  so  mnch  of  his  force  as  could 


still  be  saved.  Accordingly  he  had  slowly  ])ut 
himself  in  motion  for  the  nearest  sea^port  Brundisium. 
Tliither  came  the  two  legions  of  Luceria  and  such  recruits 
M  Pompeius  had  been  able  hastily  to  collect  in  the  deserted 
Apulia,  as  well  as  the  troops  raised  by  the  consuls  and 
other  commissioners  in  Campania  and  conducted  in  all  haste 
to  Brundisium ;  thither  too  resorted  a  number  of  political 
fugitives,  including  the  most  distinguished  of  the  senators 

accompanied  by  their  femilies.  The  embarka- 
tton  In  tion  began ;    but  the  vessels  at  hand  did  not 

suffice  to  transport  all  at  once  the  whole  mul- 
titude, which  still  amounted  to  25,000  persons.  No  course 
remained  but  to  divide  the  army.  The  larger  half  went 
first  (4  March)  ;  with  the  smaller  division  of  some  10,000 
men  Pompeius  awaited  at  Brundisium  the  return  of  the 
fleet ;  for,  however  desirable  the  possession  of  Brundisium 
might  be  for  a  contingent  attempt  to  recover  Italy,  they 
did  not  venture  to  hold  the  place  permanently  against  Cae- 
sar. Meanwhile  Caesar  aiTived  before  Brundisium ;  the 
siege  began.  Caesar  attempted  first  of  all  to  close  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour  by  moles  and  floating  bridges,  with 
%  view  to  exclude  the  returning  fleet;  but  Pompeius  caused 
the  trading  vessels  lying  in  the  harbour  to  be  armed,  and 
managed  to  prevent  the  complete  closing  of  the  harbour 
until  the  fleet  appeared  and  the  troops — whom  PLUipeiuH 
with  great  dexterity,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  be* 
ilegera  and  the  hostile  feeling  of  the  inhabitants,  withdrew 
from  the  town  to  the  last  man  unharmed — were  carried  off 
beyond  Caesar's  reach  to  Greece  (17  March).  The  further 
pursuit,  like  the  siege  itself,  failed  for  want  of  a  fleet. 

In  a  campaign  of  two  months,  without  a  single  se?  loui 
Migsgemcnt^  Caesar  had  so  broken  up  an  army  oi  ^^m 
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legions,  that  less  than  the  half  of  it  had  widi  great  diS 
culty  escaped  in  a  confused  flight  across  the  sea,  and  ths 
whole  Italian  peninsula,  including  the  capital  with  the  state* 
chest  and  ail  the  stores  accumulated  there,  had  fidleii  Into 
the  power  of  the  victor.  Not  without  reason  did  th« 
beaten  party  bewail  the  terrible  rapidity,  sagacity,  and 
energy  of  the  **  monster." 

But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  Caesar  gained  or  lo«t 
MiittaTT  more  by  the  conquest  of  Italy.  In  a  mUitaiy 
£?mnite  respect,  no  doubt,  very  oonsiderable  resonroes 
oftheni^     were  now  not  merely  withdrawn  from  his  op* 

ponents,  but  rendered   available  for  himself; 

even  in  the  spring  of  705  his  army  embraoed, 
in  consequence  of  the  levies  en  mane  instituted  everywhere, 
a  considerable  number  of  legions  of  recruits  in  addition  to 
the  nine  old  ones.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  now  became 
necessary  not  merely  to  leave  behind  a  considerable  garri« 
son  in  Italy,  but  also  to  taice  measures  against  the  dosing 
of  the  transmarine  traffic  contemplated  by  his  opponents 
who  commanded  the  sea,  and  against  the  Amine  with  which 
the  capital  was  consequently  threatened ;  whereby  Caesar's 
already  sufficiently  complicated  military  task  was  compli- 
cated further  sUlL  Financially  it  was  certainly  of  impoi^ 
tanoe,  that  Caesar  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtun  possesion 
of  the  stock  of  money  in  the  capital ;  but  the  principal 
sources  of  income  and  particularly  the  revenues  from  the 
East  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  greatly  increased  demands  for  the  army  And  the  new 
obligation  to  provide  for  the  starving  population  of  the 
capital,  the  considerable  sums  whidi  were  found  quickly 
melted  away.  Caesar  soon  found  himself  oompelled  tu 
appeal  to  private  credit,  and,  as  it  seemed  that  he  could 
not  possibly  gain  any  long  respite  by  this  means,  extensive 
confiscations  were  generally  anticipated  as  the  only  remain- 
ing expedient. 

More  serious  difficulties  still  were  created  by  the  polili 
•.     ..     .     cal  relations  amidst  which  Caesar  found  himself 

Its  pontiru 

cMviita.  placed  on  the  conquest  of  Italy.    The  apprehen 
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sion  of  an  anarchical  revolution  was  univcnui} 
among  the  propertied  classes.  Friends  and  foes 
in  Caesar  a  8ec(nd  Catilina;  Pompeius  believed  or 
aflected  to  believe  that  Caesar  had  been  driven  to  civil  war 
merely  by  the  impossibility  of  paying  his  debts.  This  was 
oerCainly  absurd ;  but  in  fact  Caesar's  antecedents  were 
anything  but  reassuring,  and  still  less  reassuring  was  the 
eapeot  of  the  retinue  that  now  surrounded  him.  Individ- 
uals of  the  most  broken  reputation,  notorious  personages 
like  Quintus  Hortensius,  Gaius  Curio,  Marcus  Antoniu8,«> 
Ihe  latter  the  stepson  of  the  Catilinarian  Lentulus  who  was 
executed  by  the  orders  of  Qcero— were  the  most  promi- 
nent actors  in  it ;  the  highest  posts  of  trust  were  bestowed 
on  men  who  had  long  ceased  even  to  reckon  up  their  debts; 
people  saw  men  who  held  office  under  Caesar  not  merely 
keeping  dancing-girls — ^which  was  done  by  others  also— 
but  appearing  publicly  in  company  with  them.  Was  there 
any  wonder,  that  even  grave  and  politically  impartial  men 
expected  amnesty  for  all  exiled  criminals,  cancelling  of 
creditors'  claims,  comprehensive  mandates  of  confiscation, 
proscription,  and  murder,  nay,  even  a  plundering  of  Rome 
by  the  Gallic  soldiery  1 

But  in  this  respect  the  '^  monster  "  deceived  the  ex  pec 
tations  of  his  foes  as  well  as  of  his  friends.     As 
oSma!^^     soon  even  as  Caesar  occupied  the  first  Italian 
town,  Ariminum,  he  prohibited  all  common  sol- 
diers from  appearing  armed  within  the  walls ;  the  country 
towns  were  protected  from  injury  throughout  and  without 
distinction,  whether  they  had  given  him  a  friendly  or  hos- 
tile reception.     When  the  mutinous  garrison  surrendered 
Corfinium  late  in  the  evening,  he  in  the  face  of  every  mili- 
tary consideration  postponed  the  occupation  of  the  town 
till  the  following  morning,  solely  that  he  might  not  aban- 
dm  the  bui^esses  to  the  nocturnal  invasion  of  his  exasper* 
■led  soldiers.     Of  the  prisoners  the  common  soldiers,  as 
presumably  indifferent  to  politics,  were  incorporated  with 
his  own  army,  while  the  officers  wore  not  merely  spared, 
but  also  freely  dismissed  without  distinction  o/  person  and 
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without  the  exaction  of  any  promises  whatever ;  and 
which  they  daimed  as  private  property  was  frankly  gives 
up  to  them,  without  even  investigating  with  any  strictness 
the  warrant  for  their  claims.  Lucius  Domitius  himself 
was  thus  treated^  and  even  Labienus  had  the  money  and 
baggage  which  he  had  left  behind  sent  after  him  to  the 
enemy's  camp.  In  the  most  painful  financial  embarrass- 
ment the  immense  estates  of  his  opponents  whether  pre9> 
ent  or  absent  were  not  assailed ;  indeed  Caesar  preferred 
to  borrow  from  friends,  rather  than  that  he  should  stir  up 
the  holders  of  property  against  him  even  by  exacting  the 
formally  admissible,  but  practically  antiqiuited,  land  lax 
(ill.  474).  The  victor  regarded  only  the  half,  and  that  not 
the  more  difficult  half,  of  his  task  as  solved  with  the  vic- 
tory ;  he  saw  the  security  for  its  duration,  according  to  his 
own  expression,  only  in  the  unconditional  pardon  of  the 
vanquished,  and  had  accordingly  during  the  whole  march 
from  Ravenna  to  Brundisium  incessantly  renewed  his  efforts 
to  bring  about  a  personal  conference  with  Pompeius  and  a 
tolerable  accommodation. 

But,  if  the  aristocracy  had  previously  refused  to  listen 

to  reconciliation,  the  unexpected  and  withal  so 
of  the  eni-  disgraceful  emigration  had  raised  their  wrath  to 
***"**'  madness,  and  the  wild  vengeance  breathed  by 

the  beaten  contrasted  strangely  with  the  placability  of  the 
victor.  The  communications  regularly  coming  from  the 
camp  of  the  emigrants  to  their  friends  lefl  behind  in  Italy 
were  full  of  projects  for  oon6scations  and  proscriptions,  of 
plans  for  purifying  the  senate  and  the  state,  compared  with 
which  the  restoration  of  Sulla  was  child's  play,  and  which 
even  the  moderate  men  of  their  own  party  heard  with  hor 

ror.  The  frantic  passion  of  impotence,  the  wise 
JaietpSpie  moderation  of  power,  produced  their  effect.  The 
g^^*"       whole  mass,  in  whose  eyes  material  interebts 

■Ml^re  superior  to  political,  threw  ita^lf  inti^  thA 
arms  of  Caesar.  The  country  towns  idolized  ''the  upright* 
ness,  the  moderation,  the  prudence"  of  the  victor;  and 
even  opponents  conceded  that  these  testimonies  of  respect 
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were  meant  in  earnest.  Tbe  great  capitalists,  farmers  of 
the  taxes,  and  jurymen,  showed  no  special  desire,  afler  the 
severe  shipwreck  which  had  befidien  the  constitutional  party 
in  Italy,  to  entrust  themselves  farther  to  the  same  pilots ; 
capital  returned  to  the  light,  and  *'  the  rich  lords  resorted 
igain  to  their  daily  task  of  writing  their  rent-rolls."  Even 
the  great  majority  of  the  senate,  at  lea'^t  numerically  speak* 
ing— >for  certainly  but  few  of  the  nobler  and  more  influen- 
tud  members  of  the  senate  were  included  in  it — had  not- 
withstanding the  orders  of  Pompeius  and  of  the  consuls 
remained  behind  in  Italy,  and  a  portion  of  them  even  in 
the  capital  itself;  and  they  acquiesced  in  Caesar's  rule. 
The  moderation  of  Caesar,  well  calculated  even  in  its  very 
■emMance  of  excess^  attained  its  Q|^jfiot !  the  trembling 
AUl^y  01  the  propertied  classes  as  to  the  impending  an- 
archy was  in  some  measure  allayed.  This  was  doubtless 
an  incalculable  gain  for  the  future ;  the  prevention  of  an« 
archy,  and  of  the  scarcely  less  dangerous  alarm  of  anarchy 
was  the  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  future  reorganiza^ 
tion  of  the  commonwealth. 

But  at  the  moment  this  moderation  was  more  danger^ 
ous  for  Caesar  than  the  renewal  of  the  Cinnan 
5§f^|j"     and  Catilinarlan  fury  would  have  been ;  it  did 
^^  not  convert  enemies  into  friends,  and  it  con- 

verted friends  into  enemies.     Caesar's  Catilin- 


arian  adherents  were  indignant  thaj  murder  and 
pillage  remained  in  abeyance ;  these  audacious  and  des> 
perate  personages,  some  of  whom  were  men   of  talent, 

might  be  expected  to  prove  cross  and  untract- 

iAltetj. 


itMAputy      able.     The  republicans  of  all   shades,  on    the 


other  hand,  were  neither  converted  nor  propi- 
tiUed  by  the  leniency  of  the  conqueror.  According  to  the 
areod  of  the  Catonian  party,  duty  towards  what  they  called 
iLeir  fatherland  absolved  them  from  every  other  consider- 
ate ;  even  one  who  owed  freedom  and  life  to  Caesar  re- 
mained entitled  and  in  duty  bound  to  take  up  arms  or  at 
kaat  to  engage  in  plots  against  him.  The  less  decided 
laetions  of  the  (X)ustitutional  party  were  no  doubt  ready 
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to  accept  peaoe  and  protection  from  the  nev^  monarch; 
nerertheless  they  ceased  not  to  oarse  the  raonarchj  aiid 
the  monarch  at  heart.  The  more  clearly  the  change  of 
tlie  constitution  became  manifest,  the  more  distinctly  ths 
great  majority  of  the  burgesses — ^both  in  the  capital  wtth 
its  keener  susceptibility  of  political  exdtement,  and  among 
the  more  energetic  population  of  the  country  and  country 
lo¥rns — awoke  ti  a  consciousness  of  their  republican  neu* 
Hments ;  so  far  the  friends  of  the  constitution  in  Rome 
reported  with  truth  to  their  brethren  of  kindred  views  in 
exile,  that  at  home  all  classes  and  all  persons  were  friendly 
to  Pompeius.  The  discontented  temper  of  all  these  circles 
was  further  increased  by  the  moral  pressure,  which  the 
more  decided  and  more  notable  men  who  shared  such  views 
exercised  from  their  very  position  as  emigrants  over  the 
multitude  of  the  humbler  and  more  lukewarm.  The  oon« 
science  of  the  honourable  man  smote  him  in  regard  to  his 
remaining  in  Italy ;  the  half-aristocrat  &nded  that  he  was 
ranked  among  the  plebeians,  if  he  did  not  go  into  exile 
with  the  Domitii  and  the  Metelli,  and  even  if  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  Caesarian  senate  of  nobodies.  The  victor's 
special  clemency  gave  to  this  silent  opposition  increased 
political  importance;  seeing  that  Caesar  abstained  from 
terrorism,  it  seemed  as  if  his  secret  opponents  could  dia* 
play  their  disinclination  to  his  rule  without  much  danger. 
Very  soon  he  experienced  remarkable  treatment  in  this 

respect  at  the  hands  of  the  senate*  Caesar  had 
fSanw^  begun  the  struggle  to.  liberate  the  overawed 
toCMMtr*       senate  from  its  oppressors.     TTiis  was  done; 

consequently  he  wished  to  obtain  from  the  seiv 
ato  approval  of  what  had  been  done,  and  full  powers  for 
the  continuance  of  the  war.  For  this  purpose,  when  Ga^ 
iar  appeared  before  the  capital  (end  of  March)  the  tribunes 
of  his  party  convoked  for  him  the  senate  (1  April).  The 
meeting  was  tolerably  numerous,  but  the  more  notable  of 
the  very  senators  that  remained  in  Ital^  were  absent,  in- 
eluding  even  the  former  leader  of  the  servile  majori^ 
Marcus  Cicero  and  Caesar's  own  father*in4dw  Lucius 
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ind,  what  was  worse,  those  who  did  appear  were  not  iii* 
olined   to  enter  into   Caesar's  proposals.     When   Caesar 
spoke  of  full  power  to  continue  the  war,  one  of  the  only 
two  oonsulars  present,  Servius  Sulpicius   Rufus,  a  very 
tiraid  man  who  desired  nothing  but  a  quiet  death  in  his 
bed,  was  of  opinion  that  Caesar  would  deserve  well  of  his 
-country  if  he  should  abandon  the  thought  of  carrying  the 
war  to  Greece  and  Spain.     When  Caesar  thereupon   re- 
quested the  senate  at  least  to  be  the  medium  of  transmit- 
ting his  peace  proposals  to  Pompeius,  they  were  not  indeed 
opposed  to  that  course  in  itself,  but  the  threats  of  the  emi- 
grants  against  the  neutrals  had  so  terrified  the  latter,  that 
no  one  was   found   to   undertake   the   message  of  peace. 
Through  the  disinclination  of  the  aristocracy  to  help  the 
erection  of  the  monarch's  throne,  and  through  the  same 
inertness  of  the  dignified  corporation,  by  means  of  which 
Caesar  had  shortly  before  frustrated  the  legal  nomination 
of  Pompeius  as  generalissimo  in  the  civil  war,  he  too  was 
now  thwarted  when  making  a  like  request.      Other  im- 
pediments, moreover,  occurred.     Caesar  desired,  with  the 
view  of  regulating  in  some  sort  of  way  his  position,  to  be 
named  dictator ;  but  his  wish  was  not  complied  with,  be- 
oauae  such  a  magistrate  could  only  be  constitutionally  ap- 
pointed by  one  of  the  consuls,  and  the  attempt  of  Caesar 
to  buy  the  consul  Lientulus— of  which  owing  to  the  disor- 
dered condition  of  his  finances  there  was  a  good  prospect — 
nevertheless  proved  a  failure.     The  tribune  of  the  people 
Lucius  Metellus,  moreover,  lodged  a  protest  against  all  the 
Atepa  of  the  proconsul,  and  made  signs  as  though  he  would 
protect  with  his  person  the  public  chest,  when  Caesar's  men 
QATne  to  empty  it.     Caesar  could  not  avoid  in  this  case  or- 
dering that  the  inviolable  person  should  be  pushed  aside 
as  gently  as  possible ;  otherwise,  he  kept  by  his  purpose 
of  abstaining  from  all  violent  steps.     He  declared  to  the 
aenate,  just  as  the  constitutional  party  had  done  shortly 
before,  that  he  had  certainly  desired  to  regulate  things  in 
a  legal  way  and  with  the  help  of  the  supremo  authority ; 
but,  since  this  help  was  refused,  he  could  dispense  with  it. 
Vol.  IV.— 20 
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WithoUi  further  oonoeming  himself  about  the  senatf 
FioTiBionai  ^^^  ^^®  formalities  of  state  law,  he  handed  over 
»»«»■  the  temporary  administration  of  the  capital  to 
AflUraofthe  the  praetor  Marcus  Aemilius  Lepidus  as  dtj" 
prefect,  and  made  the  requisite  arraDgemenU 
for  tno  administration  of  the  provinces  that  obeyed  him  and 
the  continuance  of  the  war.  Even  amidst  the 
'SSm^^'  ^^^  o^  ^^®  gigantic  struggle,  and  with  all  the 
alluring  sound  of  Caesar's  lavish  promises,  it 
still  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  multitude  of  the  capi- 
tal, when  they  saw  in  their  free  Rome  the  monarch  for  the 
first  time  exercising  a  monarch's  prerogative  and  breaking 
open  the  doors  of  the  treasury  by  his  soldiers.  But  the 
times  had  gone  by,  when  the  impressions  and  feelings  of 
the  multitude  determined  the  course  of  events ;  it  was  with 
the  legions  that  the  decision  lay,  and  a  few  painful  feelings 
more  or  less  were  in  fact  of  no  farther  moment. 

Caesar  hastened  to  resume  the  war.     He  owed  his  suc- 
cesses hitherto  to  the  bfiensive,  and  he  intended 
neUma  in'       Still  to  maintain  it.     The  position  of  his  antago* 
^*^"*  nist  was  singular.     After  the  original  plan  of 

caiTying  on  the  campaign  simultaneously  in  the  two  Gauls 
by  offensive  operations  from  the  bases  of  Italy  and  Spain 
had  been  frustrated  by  Caesar's  aggressive,  Pompeius  had 
intended  to  go  to  Spain.  There  he  had  a  very  strong  posi- 
tion. The  army  amounted  to  seven  legions ;  a  large  num- 
ber of  Pompeius'  veterans  served  in  it,  and  several  years 
of  conflicts  in  the  Lusitanian  mountains  had  hardened  sol- 
diers and  officers.  Among  its  captains  Marcus  Varro  in- 
deed was  simply  a  celebrated  scholar  and  a  &ithful  parti- 
san ;  but  Lucius  Afranius  had  fought  with  distinction  in  the 
East  and  in  the  Alps,  and  Marcus  Petreius,  the  conqueror 
of  Catilina,  was  an  officer  as  dauntless  as  he  was  able. 
While  in  the  Further  province  Caesar  had  still  various  ad- 
herents from  the  time  of  his  governorship  there  (p.  258), 
the  more  important  province  of  the  Ebro  was  attached  by 
all  the  ties  of  veneration  and  gratitude  to  the  celebratca 
general,  who  twenty  years  before  had  held  the  command  in 
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it  during  the  Sertorian  war,  and  after  the  termination  of 
that  war  had  organized  it  anew.  Pompeius  could  evidently 
afber  the  Italian  disaster  do  nothing  better  than  proceed  to 
Spain  with  the  saved  remnant  of  his  army,  and  then  at  the 
head  of  his  whole  force  advance  to  meet  Caesar.  But  un« 
fortunately  he  had,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  still  to  save 
the  troops  that  were  in  Corfinium,  tarried  in  Apulia  so  long 
that  he  was  compelled  to  choose  the  nearer  Brundisium  aa 
his  place  of  embarkation  instead  of  the  Campanian  porta. 
Why,  master  as  he  was  of  the  sea  and  Sicily,  ho  did  not 
subsequently  revert  to  his  original  plan,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined ;  probably  the  aristocracy  afler  their  8hort-sighted 
and  distrustful  fashion  showed  no  desire  t.o  commit  them« 
selves  to  the  Spanish  troops  and  the  Spanish  population. 
At  any  rate  Pompeius  remained  in  the  East,  and  Caesai 
had  the  option  of  directing  his  first  attack  either  against  the 
army  which  was  being  organized  in  Greece  under  Pom- 
peius' own  command,  or  against  that  which  was  ready  for 
battle  under  his  lieutenants  in  Spain.  He  had  decided  in 
fiivour  of  the  latter  course,  and,  as  soon  as  the  Italian  cam- 
paign ended,  had  taken  me^asures  to  collect  on  the  lower 
Rhone  nine  of  his  best  legions,  as  also  6,000  cavalry — part> 
ly  men  individually  picked  out  by  Caesar  in  the  Celtic  can- 
tons,  partly  German  mercenaries — and  a  number  of  Iberian 
mod  Ligurian  archers. 

But  at  this  point  his  opponents  also  had  been  active. 
Lucius  Domitius,  who  was  nominated  by  the 


•gainst  senate  in  Caesar's  stead  as  governor  of  Trans- 


alpine Gaul,  had  proceeded  from  Corfinium — ^as 
soon  as  Caesar  had  released  him — along  with  his  attendants 
and  with  Pompeius'  confidant  Lucius  Vibullius  Rufus  to 
Massilia,  and  actually  induced  that  city  to  declare  for  Pom- 
peius and  even  to  refuse  a  passage  to  Caesar's  troops.  Of 
the  Spanish  troops  the  two  least  trustworthy  legions  were 
left  behind  under  the  command  of  Varro  in  the  Further 
province ;  while  the  five  best,  reinforced  ly  40,000  Spanish 
Infantry — partly  Celtiberian  infantry  o/  the  line,  partly 
Lusitanian  and  other  light  troops — and   by  5,000  Spanish 
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cavalry,  under  Afranius  and  Petreius  had,  In  aooordauof 
with  the  orders  of  Pompeius  transmitted  hy  Vibullius,  set 
out  to  close  the  Pyrenees  against  the  enemy. 

Meanwhile  Caesar  himself  arrived  in  (jaul  and,  as  the 

commencement  of  the  siege  of  Massilia  still  d^ 
piw  tho  tained  him  in  pei*son,  he  immediately  despatched 

Prrenees.  ^^^  greater  part  of  his  troops  assembled  on  the 
lihone — 9.x  legions  and  the  cavalry — along  the  great  road 
leading  by  way  of  Narbo  (Narbonne)  to  Rhode  (Rosas) 
with  the  view  of  anticipating  the  enemy  at  the  Pyreneen, 
The  movement  was  successful ;  when  Afranius  and  Petreius 
arrived  at  the  passes,  they  found  them  already  occupied  by 

the  Caesarians  and  the  line  of  the  Pyrenees  lost. 
n^S^**      They  then  took  up  a  position  at  Ilerda  (Lerida) 

between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro.  This  town 
lies  twenty  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Ebro  on  the  right 
bank  of  one  of  its  tributaries,  the  Sicoris  (Segre),  which  was 
crossed  by  only  a  single  solid  bridge  immediately  at  Ilerda. 
To  the  south  of  Ilerda  the  mountains  which  adjoin  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ebro  approach  pretty  close  to  tho  town ;  to  the 
northward  there  stretches  on  both  sides  of  the  Sicoris  a 
level  country  which  is  commanded  by  the  hill  on  which  the 
town  is  built.  For  an  army,  which  had  to  submit  to  a 
siege,  it  was  an  excellent  position ;  but  the  defence  of  Spain, 
afler  the  occupation  of  the  line  of  the  Pyrenees  had  been 
neglected,  could  only  be  undertaken  in  earnest  behind  the 
Ebro,  and,  as  no  secure  communication  was  established  be- 
tween  Ilerda  and  the  Ebro,  and  no  bridge  existed  over  the 
latter  stream,  the  retreat  from  the  temporary  to  the  true 
defensive  position  was  not  sufficiently  secured.  The  Cae- 
sarians established  themselves  above  Ilerda,  in  the  delta 
which  the  river  Sicoris  forms  with  the  Cinga  (Cinca),  which 
unites  with  it  below  Ilerda ;  but  the  attack  only  began  in 
earnest  after  Caesar  had  arrived  in  the  camp  (23  June). 
Under  the  walls  of  the  town  the  struggle  was  maintained 
with  equal  exasperation  and  equal  valour  on  both  sides,  and 
wi'.h  frequent  alternations  of  success ;  but  the  Caesariant 
did  not  attain  their  object — which  was,  to  establish  thorn 
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■elves  between  the  Pompeian  camp  and  the  town  and  thero 
by  to  possess  themselves  of  the  stone  bridge — and  thejf 
consequently  remained  dependent  for  their  communicatioi; 
with  Gaul  solely  on  two  bridges  which  they  had  hasUly 
eoQstrueted  over  the  Sicoris,  and,  as  the  river  at  Ilerda  itseU 
was  too  considerable  to  be  bridged  over,  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  miles  &rther  up. 

When  the  floods  came  on  with  the  melting  of  the  anowi 

these  temporary  bridges  were  swept  away  ;  and, 
SP"**"*       as  they  had  no  vessels  for  the  passage  of  the 

highly  swollen  rivers  and  under  such  circum- 
stances  the  restoration  of  the  bridges  could  not  for  the 
present  be  thought  of,  the  Caesarian  army  was  confined  to 
the  narrow  space  between  the  Cinca  and  the  Sicoris,  while 
the  left  bank  of  the  Sicoris  and  with  it  the  road,  by  which 
Ihe  army  communicated  with  Gaul  and  Italy,  were  exposed 
almost  undefended  to  the  Pompeians,  who  passed  the  river 
partly  by  the  town-bridge,  partly  by  swimming  after  the 
Lusitanian  fiishion  on  skins.  It  was  the  season  shortly  be- 
fore harvest ;  the  old  produce  was  almost  used  up,  the  new 
was  not  yet  gathered,  and  the  narrow  stripe  of  land  between 
the  two  streams  was  soon  exhausted.  In  the  camp  actual 
fiunine  prevailed — the  modius  of  wheat  cost  50  denarii 
(£1  16«.) — and  dangerous  diseases  broke  out ;  whereas  on 
the  left  bank  there  were  accumulated  provisions  and  varied 
supplies,  as  well  as  troops  of  all  sorts — reinforcements  from 
G^nl  of  cavalry  and  archers,  officers  and  soldiers  from  fur- 
lough, foraging  parties  returning — in  nil  a  mass  of  6,000 
men,  whom  the  Pompeians  attacked  with  superior  foi  ce  and 
drove  with  great  loss  to  the  mountains,  while  the  Caesariant 
on  the  right  bank  were  obliged  to  remain  passive  spcctatoif 
of  the  unequal  conflict.  The  communications  of  the  army 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Pompeians  ;  in  Italy  the  accounts 
firom  Spain  suddenly  ceased,  and  the  suspicious  rumours, 
which  began  to  circulate  there,  were  not  so  very  remote 
tmm  the  truth.  Had  the  Pompeians  followed  up  their  ad- 
vantage  with  some  energy,  they  could  not  have  failed  eithei 
to  reduce  under  their  power  or  at  least  to  drive  back  tow 
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Ardff  Gaul  the  mass  scarcely  capable  of  resistan  le  which  was 
crowded  together  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Siooris,  and  to 
occupy  this  bank  so  completely  that  not  a  man  could  cross 
the  river  without  their  knowledge.  But  both  points  were 
neglected ;  those  bands  were  doubtless  forced  off  with  losf 
but  neither  destroyed  nor  completely  beaten  back,  and  the 
prerentiou  of  the  crossing  of  the  river  was  left  substantially 
to  the  river  itself. 

Thereupon  Caesar  formed  his  plan.  He  ordered  port- 
able boats  of  a  light  wooden  frame  and  osier 
2!toUi^  work  lined  with  leather,  after  the  model  of  those 
^^nfl!^*  used  in  the  Channel  among  the  Britons  and  sub- 
sequently by  the  Saxons,  to  be  prepared  in  the 
camp  and  transported  in  waggons  to  the  point  where  the 
bridges  bad  stood.  On  these  frail  barks  the  other  bank  was 
reached  and,  as  it  was  found  unoccupied,  the  bridge  was  re- 
established without  much  difficulty ;  the  communications 
were  thereupon  quickly  restored,  and  the  eagerly  expected 
supplies  were  conveyed  to  the  camp.  Caesar's  happy  idea 
thus  rescued  the  army  from  the  immense  peril  in  which  it 
was  placed.  Then  the  cavalry  of  Caesar  which  in  efficiency 
far  surpassed  that  of  the  enemy  began  at  once  to  scour  the 
country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sicoris ;  the  most  consider- 
able Spanish  communities  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Ebro-^Osca,  Tarraco,  Dertosa,  and  others — ^nay,  even  sev- 
eral to  the  south  of  the  Ebro,  passed  over  to  Caesar's  side. 
The  supplies  of  the  Pompeians  were  now  rendered  scarce 
through  the  foraging  parties  of  Caesar  and  the 
SePompLi-  defection  of  the  neighbouring  communities ;  they 
JgJ^J™  resolved  at  length  to  retire  behind  the  line  of  the 
Ebro,  and  set  themselves  in  all  baste  to  form  a 
bridge  of  boats  over  the  Ebro  below  the  mouth  of  the  Sioo- 
ris.  Gaesar  sought  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  his  opponents 
over  the  Ebro  and  to  detain  them  in  Ilerda ;  but  so  long  as 
the  enemy  remained  in  possession  of  the  bridge  at  Ilerda 
and  he  had  cont*"ol  of  neither  ford  nor  bridge  there,  he  could 
not  distribute  his  army  over  both  banks  of  the  river  and 
oould  not  irr&st  Ilerda.     His  soldiers  therefore  worked  day 
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■nd  night  to  lower  the  depth  of  the  river  hy  means  of  canalt 
drawing  off  the  water,  so  that  the  infantry  could  wade 
through  it.  But  the  preparations  of  the  Pompeians  to  pass 
the  Ebro  were  sooner  finished  than  the  arrangements  of  the 
Caesarians  to  invest  llerda ;  when  the  former  afler  finishing 
the  bridge  of  boats  began  their  march  towards  the  Ebro 
along  the  led  bank  of  the  Sicoris,  the  canals  of  the  Caesari- 
ans seemed  to  the  general  not  yet  far  enough  advanced  to 
make  the  ford  available  for  the  infantry ;  he  ordered  only 
his  cavalry  to  pass  the  stream  and,  by  clinging  to  the  rear 
of  the  enemy,  at  least  to  detain  and  harass  them. 

But  when  Caesar's  legions  saw  in  the  grey  morning  the 
enemy's  columns  which  had  been  retiring  since 
^SSSmu  midnight,  they  discerned  with  the  sure  instinct 

of  experienced  veterans  the  strategic  importance 
of  this  retreat,  which  would  compel  them  to  follow  their 
antagonists  into  distant  and  impracticable  regions  filled  by 
hostile  troops ;  at  their  own  request  the  general  ventured 
to  lead  the  infantry  also  into  the  river,  and  although  the 
water  reached  up  to  the  shoulders  of  the  men,  it  was  crossed 
without  accident.  It  was  high  time.  If  the  narrow  plain, 
which  separated  the  town  of  llerda  from  the  mountains  en- 
closing the  Ebro  were  once  traversed  and  the  army  of  the 
Pompeians  entered  the  mountains,  their  retreat  to  the  Ebro 
could  no  longer  be  prevented.  Already  they  had,  notwith- 
standing the  constant  attacks  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  which 
greatly  delayed  their  march,  approached  within  five  miles 
of  the  mountains,  when  they,  having  been  on  the  march  since 
midnight  and  unspeakably  exhausted,  abandoned  their  origi« 
nal  plan  of  traversing  the  whole  plain  on  the  same  day,  and 
pitched  their  camp.  Here  the  infantry  of  Cae«ar  overlook 
them  and  encamped  opposite  to  them  in  the  evening  and 
during  the  night,  as  the  nocturnal  march  which  the  Pompei* 
ana  had  at  first  contemplated  was  abandoned  from  fear  of 
the  night-attacks  of  the  cavalry.  On  the  following  day  also 
both  armies  remained  immoveable,  occupied  only  in  recou* 
pottring  the  country. 

Ekirly  in  the  morning  of  the  third  day  Caesar's  infantrj 
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set  out,  that  by  a  movement  through  the  patb- 
the  Ebxo         less  mountains  alongside  of  the  road  they  might 

turn  the  position  of  the  enemy  and  bar  their 
route  to  the  Ebro.  The  object  of  the  strange  march,  which 
seemed  at  first  to  turn  back  towards  the  camp  before  Ilerdig 
was  not  at  once  perceived  by  the  Pompeian  officers.  WhAB 
tliey  discerned  it,  they  sacrificed  camp  and  baggage  and  ad- 
vanced by  a  forced  march  along  the  highway,  to  gain  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  before  the  Caesarians.  But  it  was  already 
too  late ;  when  they  came  up,  the  compact  masses  of  the 
enemy  were  already  posted  on  the  highway  itself.  A  des- 
perate attempt  of  the  Pompeians  to  discover  other  routes 
to  the  Ebro  over  the  steep  mountains  was  frustrated  by  the 
Roman  cavalry,  which  surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces  the 
Lusitanian  troops  sent  forth  for  that  purpose.  Had  a  battle 
taken  place  between  the  Pompeian  army — which  had  the 
enemy's  cavalry  in  its  rear  and  their  in&ntry  in  front,  and 
was  utterly  demoralized — and  the  Caesarians,  the  issue  wa» 
scarcely  doubtful,  and  the  opportunity  for  fighting  several 
times  presented  itself;  but  Caesar  made  no  use  of  it,  an<i 
restrained,  with  difficulty,  the  impatient  eagerness  for  com 
bat  in  his  soldiers  sure  of  victory.  The  Pompeian  arm} 
was  at  any  rate  strategically  lost ;  Caesar  avoided  weaken- 
ing his  army  and  still  further  envenoming  the  bitter  feud 
by  useless  bloodshed.  On  the  very  day  after  he  had  sue 
ceeded  in  cutting  off  the  Pompeians  from  the  Ebro,  the  sol 
diers  of  the  two  armies  had  begun  to  fraternize  and  lo  ne* 
gotiate  respecting  surrender ;  indeed  the  terms  asked  by  the 
Pompeians,  especially  as  to  the  sparing  of  their  officers,  had 
been  already  conceded  by  Caesar,  when  Petreius  with  hit 
escort  consisting  of  slaves  and  Spaniards  came  upon  the 
negotiators  and  caused  the  Caesarians,  on  whom  he  Cf>uld 
lay  hands,  to  be  put  to  death.  Caesar  nevertheless  sent  the 
Pompeians  who  had  come  to  his  camp  back  unharmed,  and 
persevered  in  seeking  a  peaceful  solution.  Ilerda,  where 
the  Pompeians  had  still  a  garrison  and  considerable  maga- 
rines,  became  now  the  point  which  they  sought  to  reach , 
but  wHh  the  hostile  army  in  front  and  the  Sicoris  betweei 
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them  and  the  fortress,  they  inarched  without  coining  nearer 
to  their  object  Their  cavalry  became  gradually  so  afraid 
that  the  infantry  had  to  take  them  into  the  centre  and  le> 
gions  had  to  be  set  as  the  rearguard  ;  the  procuring  of  water 
and  ibrage  became  more  and  more  difficult ;  they  had  already 
to  kill  the  beasts  of  burden,  because  they  could  no  longei 
feed  them.  At  length  the  wandering  army  found  itself 
formally  inclosed,  with  the  Sicoris  in  its  rear  and  the  ene* 
my's  force  in  front,  which  drew  rampart  and  trench  around 
it.  It  attempted  to  cross  the  river,  but  Caeaar's  German 
horsemen  and  light  infantry  anticipated  it  in  the  occupation 
of  the  opposite  bank. 

No  bravery  and  no  fidelity  could  longer  avert  the  inevi- 
table  capitulation  (2  Aug.  705).  Caesar  granted 
S^itnifttioB  ^  officers  and  soldiers  their  life  and  liberty,  and 
of^^fom-  |.jjg  possession  of  the  property  which  they  still 
retained  as  well  as  the  restoration  of  what  had 
been  already  taken  from  them,  the  full  value  of  which  he 
undertook  personally  to  make  good  to  his  soldiers ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  while  he  had  compulsorily  enrolled  in  his  army 
the  recruits  captured  in  Italy,  he  honoured  these  old  legion- 
aries of  Pompeius  by  the  promise  that  no  one  should  be 
oompelled  to  enter  the  army  against  his  will.  He  required 
only  that  each  should  give  up  his  arms  and  repair  to  his 
home.  Accordingly  the  soldiers  who  were  natives  of  Spain, 
about  a  third  of  the  army,  were  disbanded  at  once,  while 
tlie  Italian  soldiers  were  discharged  at  the  borders  of  Trans- 
alpine and  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

Hither  Spain  on  the  breaking  up  of  this  army  fell  of 
itself  into  the  power  of  the  victor.  In  Further 
^■in  miiH  Spain,  where  Marcus  Varro  held  the  chief  ctym- 
"^  mand  for  Pompeius,  it  seemed  to  him,  m  hen  he 

learned  the  disaster  of  Ilerda,  most  adT  isable  that  he  should 
throw  himself  into  the  insular  town  of  Gades  and  should 
earry  thither  for  safety  the  considerable  sums  which  ho  had 
collected  by  confiscating  the  treasures  of  the  templos  and 
the  property  of  prominent  Caesarians,  the  not  inconsider 
able  fleet  which  he  had  raised,  and  the  two  legi'^s  entrusted 
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to  him.  But  on  the  mere  rumour  of  Caesar's  arrival  the 
most  notable  towns  of  the  province  which  had  been  for  long 
attached  to  Caesar  declared  for  the  latter  and  drove  awaj 
the  Pompeian  garrisons  or  induced  them  to  a  similar  t» 
volt ;  such  was  the  case  with  Gorduba,  Carmo,  and  Gadet 
itself.  One  of  the  legions  also  set  out  of  its  own  accord  for 
IlispaliSy  and  passed  over  along  with  this  town  to  Caessr^i 
ude.  When  at  length  even  Italica  closed  its  gates  against 
Varro,  the  latter  resolved  to  capitulate. 

About  the  same  time  Massilia  also  submitted.     With 

rare  energy  the  Massiliots  had  not  merely  pus- 
SSSl         tained  a  siege,  but  had  also  kep^  the  sea  against 

Caesar;  it  was  their  native  element,  and  they 
might  hope  to  obtain  vigorous  support  on  it  from  Pom- 
peiuSy  who  in  fact  had  the  exclusive  command  of  it.  But 
Caesar's  lieutenant,  the  able  Decimus  Brutus,  the  same  who 
nad  achieved  the  first  naval  victory  in  the  Atlantic  over  the 
Veneti  (p.  805),  managed  rapidly  to  equip  a  fleet ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  brave  resistance  of  the  enemy's  crews— consisir 
ing  partly  of  Albioecian  mercenaries  of  the  Massiliots,  pait- 
ly  of  slave-herdsmen  of  Domitius — he  vanquished  by  means 
of  his  brave  marines  selected  from  the  legions  the  stronger 
Massiliot  fleety  and  sank  or  captured  the  greater  part  of 
their  ships.  When  a  small  Pompeian  squadron  under 
Lucius  Nasidius  arrived  from  the  £ast  by  way  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia  in  the  port  of  Massilia,  the  Massiliots  renewed 
their  naval  armament  and  sailed  forth  along  with  the  ships 
of  Nasidius  &gainst  Brutus.  The  engagement  which  took 
place  off  Tauroeis  (La  Ciotat  to  the  east  of  Marseilles) 
might  probably  have  had  a  different  result,  if  the  vessels 
of  Nasidius  had  fought  with  the  same  desperate  courags 
which  the  Massiliots  displayed  on  that  day ;  but  the  flight 
of  the  Nasidians  dedded  the  victory  in  favour  of  Brutus, 
and  the  remains  of  the  Pompeian  fleet  fled  to  Spain.  The 
besieged  were  completely  driven  from  the  sea.  On  the 
landward  side,  where  Gains  Trebonius  conducted  tiie  siege^ 
the  most  resolute  resistance  was  still  continued ;  but  in 
■pite  of  the  frequent  sallies  of  the  Albioecian  mer  Mnarisf 
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Uii  the  skilful  expenditure  of  the  immense  stores  cf  pro 
jectiles  accumulated  in  the  city,  the  works  of  the  besiegert 
were  at>  length  advanced  up  to  the  walls  and  one  of  ihi 
towers  fell.  The  Massiliots  declared  that  they  would  give 
ap  the  defence,  but  desired  to  conclude  the  capitulation  with 
Caeaar  himself,  and  entreated  the  Roman  commander  to  sus- 
pend the  siege  operations  till  Caesar's  arrival.  Trebonius 
had  express  orders  from  Caesar  to  spare  the  town  as  far  as 
possible ;  he  granted  the  armistice  desired.  But  when  the 
Massiliots  made  use  of  it  for  an  artful  sally,  in  which  they 
completely  burnt  the  one  half  of  the  almost  unguarded  Ro- 
man works,  the  struggle  of  the  siege  began  anew  and  with 
Increased  exasperation.  The  vigorous  commander  of  the 
Bomans  repaired  with  surprising  rapidity  the  destroyed 
towers  and  the  mound  ;  the  Massiliots  were  now  once  more 
completely  enclosed. 

When  Caesar  on  his  return  from  the  conquest  of  Spain 
arrived  before  their  city,  he  found  it  reduced  to 
JIJJJSJJ^  extremities  partly  by  the  enemy's  attacks,  part- 
ly by  famine  and  pestilence,  and  ready  for  the 
second  time— on  this  occasion  in  right  earnest — to  surrender 
on  any  terms.  Domitius  alone,  remembering  the  indul- 
gence of  the  victor  which  he  had  shamefully  misused,  em- 
barked in  a  boat  and  stole  through  the  Roman  fleet,  to  seek 
a  third  battle-field  for  his  implacable  resentment.  Caesar's 
soldiers  had  sworn  to  put  to  the  sword  the  whole  male  popu- 
lation of  the  perfidious  city,  and  vehemently  demanded  from 
the  general  the  signal  for  plunder.  But  Caesar,  mindful 
beie  also  of  his  great  task  of  establishing  Helleno-ltalic 
civilization  in  the  West,  was  not  to  be  coerced  into  furnish- 
ing a  sequel  to  the  destruction  of  Corirth.  Massilia — the 
most  remote  from  the  mother-country  d/  all  those  cities, 
once  so  numerous,  free,  and  powerful,  that  belonged  to  the 
old  Ionic  mariner-nation,  and  almost  the  last  in  which  the 
Hellenic  seafaring  life  had  preserved  itself  fresh  and  pure, 
IS  in  fiict  it  was  the  last  Greek  city  that  fought  at  sea — ^Mas* 
■ilia  had  to  surrender  its  magazines  of  arms  and  iiaval  storet 
Vo  the  victor,  and  lost  a  portion  of  its  territory  and  of  itf 
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privileges;  but  it  retained  its  freedom  and  its  nationality 
and  continued,  though  with  diminished  proportions  in  a 
material  point  of  view,  to  be  intellectually  the  centre  of 
llii2>::ic  culture  in  that  distant  Celtic  country  which  at  thia 
very  time  was  attaining  a  new  historical  signiftcaoee. 

While  thus  in  the  western  provinces  the  war  after  vari 

ous  critical  vicissitudes  was  thoroughly  decided 
^*8a«^  to  A^  length  in  favour  of  Caesar,  Spain  and  Ma» 
^o^Swes.       ^^^^*  yier^i  subdued,  and  the  chief  army  of  the 

enemy  was  captured  to  the  last  man,  the  decision 
of  arms  had  also  taken  place  on  the  second  arena  of  war- 
fare, on  which  Caesar  had  found  it  necessary  immediately 
afler  the  conquest  of  Italy  to  assume  the  offensive. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  Pompeians  intend 
ed  to  reduce  Italy  to  starvation.  They  had  the  means  of 
doing  so  in  their  hands.  They  had  thorough  command  of 
the  sea  and  laboured  with  great  zeal  everywhere — in  Gades, 
Utica,  Messana,  above  all  in  the  East — to  increase  their  fleet. 
They  held  moreover  all  the  provinces,  from  which  the  capi- 
tal drew  its  means  of  subsistence :  Sardinia  and  Corsica 
through  Marcus  Cotta,  Sicily  through  Marcus  Cato,  Africa 
through  the  self-nominated  commander-in-chief  Titus  Attiua 
Varus  and  their  ally  Juba  king  of  Numidia.  It  was  indis- 
pensably needful  for  Caesar  to  thwart  these  plans  of  the 

enemy  and  to  wrest  from  them  the  com-prov- 
M^pied.        inces.     Quintus  Valerius  was  sent  with  a  legion 

to  Sardinia  and  cc^mpelled  the  Pompeian  gov- 
ernor to  evacuate  the  island.  The  more  important  enter- 
prise of  taking  Sicily  and  Africa  from  the  enemy  was  en- 
trusted to  the  young  Gains  Curio  with  the  assistance  of  the 

able  Gains  Caninius  Rebilus,  who  had  experience 
piSr  °^^'      ^"  ^^^"     Sicily  was  occupied  by  him  without  a 

blow  ;  C'ato,  without  a  proper  army  and  not  a 
man  of  the  sword,  evacuated  the  island,  afler  having  in  hia 
straightforward  manner  previously  warned  the  Siceliots  not 
to  compromise  themselves  uselessly  by  an  inefiectual  lesiat* 
ance. 

Curio  lef^  behind  hnlf  of  his  trooi«  ^  protec*  thit  island 
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so  important  for  the  capital,  and  embarked  with 


I  of 

cSoin         the  other  half — two  legions  of  500  horse^-for 


Africa.  Here  he  might  eipect  to  encounter 
more  serious  resistance ;  besides  the  considerable  and  in  its 
own  &shion  efficient  army  of  Juba,  the  governor  Varus  h&J 
formed  two  legions  of  Romans  settled  in  Africa  and  also 
fitfeed  out  a  small  squadron  of  ten  sail.  With  the  aid  o 
his  superior  fleet,  however,  Curio  effected  without  diflicultj 
%  landing  between  Hadrumetum,  where  the  one  legion  of 
the  enemy  lay  along  with  their  ships  of  war,  and  Utica,  in 
front  of  which  town  lay  the  second  legion  under  Varus  him- 
iel£  Curio  turned  against  the  latter,  and  pitched  his  camp 
Dot  fiur  from  Utica,  just  where  a  century  and  a  half  before 
the  elder  Scipio  had  taken  up  his  first  winter-encampment 
in  Africa  (ii.  218).  Caesar,  compelled  to  keep  together  his 
best  troops  for  the  Spanish  war,  had  been  obliged  to  make 
up  the  Sicilo-African  army  for  the  most  part  out  of  the 
legions  taken  over  from  the  enemy,  more  especially  the 
war-prisoners  of  Corfinium ;  the  officers  of  the  Pompeian 
army  in  Africa,  some  of  whom  had  served  in  the  very  le- 
gions that  were  conquered  at  Corfinium,  now  lefl  no  means 
untried  to  bring  back  their  old  soldiers  who  were  fighting 
against  them  to  their  first  allegiance.  But  Caesar  had  not 
erred  in  the  choice  of  his  lieutenant.  Curio  knew  ns  well 
how  to  direct  the  movements  of  the  army  and  of  the  fleet, 
as  how  to  acquire  personal  influence  over  the  soldiers  ;  the 
supplies  were  abundant,  the  confficts  without  exception  suo- 
cessfiiL 

When  Varus,  presuming  that  the  troops  of  Curio  only 

wanted  opportunity  to  pass  over  to  his  side,  re- 
IjMn  at         solved  to  give  battle  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  a^ 

fording  them  this  opportunity,  the  result  did  not 
justify  his  expectations.  Animated  by  the  flery  appeal  of 
dieir  youthful  leader,  the  cavalry  of  Cuno  put  to  flight  thd 
horsemen  of  the  en<my,  and  in  presence  of  the  two  armies 
out  down  also  the  light  infantry  which  had  accompanied  the 
horsemen  ;  and  emboldened  by  this  success  and  by  Curio'i 
personal  example,  his  legions  advanced  trough  the  difficult 
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ravine  aeparating  the  two  lines  to  the  attack,  for  ^hich  the 
Pompeians  however  did  not  wait,  but  disgracefully  fled  hack 
to  their  camp  and  evacuated  even  this  in  the  ensuing  night. 
The  victory  was  so  complete  that  Curio  at  once  took  steps 
to  besiege  Utica.  When  news  arrived,  however,  that  king 
Juba  was  advancing  with  all  his  forces  to  its  relief,  Curi-i 
^resolved,  just  as  Scipio  had  done  on  the  arrival  of  Syplmx, 
to  raise  the  siege  and  to  return  to  Scipio's  former  camp  till 
reinforcements  should  arrive  from  Sicily.  Soon  afterwards 
came  a  second  report,  that  king  Juba  had  been  induced  by 
the  attacks  of  neighbouring  chiefs  to  turn  back  with  his 
main  force  and  was  sending  to  the  aid  of  the  besieged  mere- 
ly a  moderate  corpe»  under  Saburra.  Curio,  who  from  his 
lively  temperament  had  only  with  great  reluctance  made  up 
his  mind  to  rest,  now  set  out  again  at  once  to  fight  with 
Saburra  before  he  could  enter  into  communication  with  the 
garrison  of  Utica. 

His  cavalry,  which  had  gone  forward  in  the  Evening, 

actually  succeeded  in  surprising  the  corps  of 
2f^  j^S*"  Saburra  on  the  Bagradas  during  the  night  and 
Bam^        inflicting  much  damage  upon  it;  and  on  the 

news  of  this  victory  Curio  hastened  the  march 
of  the  infantry,  in  order  by  their  means  to  complete  the  de- 
feat. Soon  they  perceived  on  the  last  slopes  of  the  heights 
that  Bank  t.  wards  the  Bagradas  the  corps  of  Saburra,  which 
was  skirmishing  with  the  Roman  horsemen ;  the  legions 
coming  up  helped  to  drive  it  completely  down  into  the 
plain.  But  here  the  combat  changed  its  aspect.  Saburra 
was  not,  as  they  supposed,  destitute  of  support;  on  the 
contrary  he  was  not  much  more  than  five  miles  distant  from 
the  Numidian  main  force.  Already  the  flower  of  the  Nu- 
midian  infantry  and  2,000  Gallic  and  Spanish  horsemen  hal 
arrived  on  the  field  of  battle  to  support  Saburra,  and  thb 
king  in  person  with  the  bulk  of  the  army  and  sixteen  ele 
phants  was  approaching.  After  the  nocturnal  march  and 
the  hot  conflict  there  were  at  the  moment  not  more  than  200 
of  the  Roman  cavalry  together,  and  the^e  as  well  as  th€ 
Infiuitry,  extreniely  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  fighting,  wen 
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all  surrounded,  in  the  wide  plain  into  which  they  had  al 
lowed  themselves  to  be  lUured,  by  the  continually  mcrea» 
iiig  hosts  of  the  enemy.  Vainly  Curio  endeavoured  to  en 
gage  in  close  combat;  the  Libyan  horsemen  retreated,  at 
they  were  wont,  as  soon  as  a  Roman  division  advanced,  only 
to  pursue  it  when  it  turned.  In  vain  he  attempted  to  regain 
the  heights ;  they  were  occupied  and  foreclosed  by  the  ene< 
my's  horse.  All  was  lost.  The  infantry  was  cut  down  to 
the  last  man.  Of  the  cavalry  a  few  succeeded  in  cutting 
their  way  through ;  Curio  too  might  have  probably  saved 
himself,  but  he  could  not  bear  to  appear  without  the  army 
eDtruBted  to  him  in  presence  of  his  master,  and  died  sword 
in  hand.  Even  the  force  which  was  collected  in 
§JJl^''  the  camp  before  Utica,  and  that  which  guarded 
the  fleet — which  might  so  easily  have  escaped  to 
Sicily— surrendered  under  the  impression  made  by  the  fear- 
fully rapid  catastrophe  on  the  following  day  to 
Varus  (Aug.  or  Sept.  705). 
So  ended  the  expedition  arranged  by  Caesar  to  Sicily 
and  Africa.  It  attained  its  object  so  far,  since  by  the  occu- 
pation of  Sicily  in  connection  with  that  of  Sardinia  the 
most  urgent  wants  of  the  capital  were  relieved ;  the  mis- 
oarriage  of  the  conquest  of  Africa — from  which  the  victori- 
oos  party  drew  no  farther  substantial  gain — and  the  loss  of 
two  untrustworthy  legions  might  be  got  over.  But  the 
early  death  of  Curio  was  an  irreparable  loss  for  Caesar,  and 
inde^  for  Rome.  Not  without  reason  had  Caesar  entrust- 
ed the  most  important  independent  command  to  this  young 
man,  although  he  had  no  military  experience  and  was  notori« 
ous  for  his  dissolute  life ;  there  was  a  spark  of  Caesar's  owe 
spirit  in  the  fiery  youth.  He  resembled  Caesar,  inasmuch 
M  he  had  drained  the  cup  of  pleasure  to  the  dregs ;  inas- 
much as  he  did  not  become  a  statesman  because  he  was  an 
oflioer,  but  it  was  his  political  action  that  placed  the  sword 
in  his  hands ;  inasmuch  as  his  eloquence  was  not  that  of 
rounded  periods,  but  the  eloquence  of  deeply  felt  thought  * 
inasmuch  as  his  mode  of  war&re  was  based  on  rapid  actiot 
with  slight  means ;  inasmuch  as  his  character  was  marked 
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by  levity  and  often  by  frivolity,  by  pleasant  frankness  and 
thorough  life  in  the  moment.  If,  as  his  general  says  of 
him,  youthful  fire  and  high  courage  carried  him  into  incai^ 
tious  acts,  and  if  he  too  proudly  accepted  death  that  he 
might  not  submit  to  be  pardoned  for  a  pardonable  faul^ 
trails  of  similar  imprudence  and  similar  pride  are  not  wan^ 
ing  in  Caesar's  history  also.  We  may  regret  that  this  eac- 
uberant  nature  was  not  permitted  to  work  off  its  follies  and 
to  preserve  itself  for  the  following  generation  so  miserably 
poor  in  talents,  and  so  rapidly  fidling  a  prey  to  the  dreadful 
rule  of  mediocrities. 

How  fiur  these  events  of  the  war  in  705  interfered  with 
^^  Pompeius'  general  plan  for  the  campaign,  and 

SST^tbe  particularly  what  part  in  that  plan  was  assigned 
oampftign  after  the  loss  of  Italy  to  the  important  military 
corps  in  the  West,  can  only  be  determined  by 
conjecture.  That  Pompeius  had  the  intention  of  coming 
by  way  of  Africa  and  Mauretania  to  the  aid  of  his  army 
fighting  in  Spain,  was  simply  a  romantic,  imd  beyond  doubt 
altogether  groundless,  rumour  circulating  in  the  camp  of 
Ilerda.  It  is  much  more  lil(ely  that  he  still  kept  by  his 
earlier  plan  of  attacking  Caesar  from  both  sides  in  Trans- 
alpine and  Cisalpine  Gaul  (p.  446)  even  after  the  loss  of 
Italy,  and  meditated  a  combined  attack  at  once  from  Spain 
and  Macedonia.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  Spanish 
army  was  meant  to  remain  on  the  defensive  at  the  Pyrenees 
till  the  Macedonian  army  in  the  course  of  organization  wss 
likewise  ready  to  march  ;  whereupon  both  would  then  have 
started  simultaneously  and  effected  a  junction  according  to 
circumstances  either  on  the  Rhine  or  on  the  Po,  while  the 
fleet,  it  may  be  conjectured,  would  have  attempted  at  the 
same  time  to  recover  Italy  proper.  On  this  suppositicm 
apparently  Caesar  had  first  prepared  himself  to  meet  ao 
attack  on  Italy.  One  of  the  ablest  of  his  officers,  the  tri- 
bune of  the  people  Marcus  Antonius,  commanded  there 
with  pro-praetorian  powers.  The  south-eastern  ports — Si* 
pus,  Brundisium,  Tarentum^where  an  attempt  at  landing 
first  to  be  expected,  had  received  a  garrison  of  three 
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legions.  Besides  this  Quintus  Hortensius,  tlie  degenerate 
son  of  ibo  veil-known  orator,  collected  a  fleet  In  the  Tyr. 
rbene  Sea,  and  Publius  Dolubella  a  second  fleet  in  the 
Adriatio,  which  were  to  be  employed  partly  to  support  the 
defence,  partly  to  transport  the  intended  expedition  to 
Greece.  In  the  event  of  Pompeius  attempting  to  penetrate 
by  land  into  Italy,  Marcus  Licinius  Crassus,  the  eldest  son 
jf  the  old  colleague  of  Caesar,  was  to  conduct  the  defence 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Gaius  the  younger  brother  of  Marcus 
Antoniua  that  of  Ulyricum, 

But  the  expected  attack  was  long  in  coming.    It  was 
not  till  the  height  of  summer  that  the  conflict 


flMtand  began  in  lllyria.  There  Caesar's  lieutenant 
liMran  Gaius  Antonius  with  his  two  legions  lay  in  the 
*^'^*^*^  island  of  Curicta  (Veglia  in  the  gulf  of  Quar« 
nero),  and  Caesar's  admiral  Publius  Dolabella  with  forty 
ships  lay  in  the  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  between  this  island 
and  the  mainland.  The  admirals  of  Pompeius  in  the  Adri- 
atic, Marcus  Octavius  with  the  Greek,  Lucius  Scribonius 
Libo  with  the  Illyrian  division  of  the  fleet,  attacked  the 
squadron  of  Dolabella,  destroyed  all  his  ships,  and  cut  off 
Antonius  on  his  island.  To  rescue  him,  a  corps  under  Bap 
silus  and  Sallustius  came  from  Italy  and  the  squadron  of 
Hortensius  from  the  Tyrrhene  Sea ;  but  neither  the  former 
nor  the  latter  were  able  to  effect  anything  in  presence  of  the 
&r  superior  fleet  of  the  enemy.  The  legions  of  Antonius 
had  to  be  abandoned  to  their  fate.  Provisions  came  to  an 
end,  the  troops  became  troublesome  and  mutinous;  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  divisions,  which  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  mainland  on  rafts,  the  corps,  still  numbering  fifteen 
cohorts,  laid  down  their  arms  and  were  conveyed  in  the  ves- 
sels of  Libo  to  Macedonia  to  be  there  incorporated  with  the 
Pompeian  army,  while  Octavius  was  left  to  complete  the 
subjugation  of  the  Illyrian  coast  now  denuded  of  troops. 
The  Dalmatae,  who  from  the  period  of  Caesar's  governor 
■hip  had  been  at  feuc^  with  him  (p.  351),  the  impoitant  in- 
sular town  of  (ssa  (Lissa),  and  other  places,  embraced  the 
party  of  Pompeius ;  but  the  adherents  of  Caesar  maintained 
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themselves  in  Salonae  'Spalato)  and  Lissus  (Alessio),  and 
in  the  former  town  not  merely  sustained  with  courage  & 
siege,  but  when  they  were  reduced  to  extremities,  made  a 
sally  with  such  eilect  that  Octavius  raised  tho  sic^e  and 
sailed  olT  to  Dyrrhachium  to  pass  the  winter* 

The  success  achieved  in  Illyricum  by  the  Pompeiaa 
fleet,  although  of  itself  not  inconsiderable,  had 
eanipaign  u    yet  but  little  influence  on  the  issue  of  the  cam- 
*^    ^  paign  as  a  whole;   and  it  appears   miserably 

smal],  when  we  consider  that  the  performances  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces  under  Pompeius'  command  during  the 
whole  eventful  year  705  were  confined  to  this 
single  feat  of  arms,  and  that  from  the  East^ 
where  the  general,  the  senate,  the  second  great  army,  the 
principal  fleet,  the  immense  military  and  still  more  exten- 
sive financial  resources  of  the  antagonists  of  Caesar  were 
united,  no  intervention  at  all  took  place  at  the  point  where 
it  was  needed  in  that  all-decisive  struggle  in  the  West.  The 
scattered  condition  of  the  forces  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
empire,  the  method  of  the  general  never  to  operate  except 
with  superior  masses,  his  awkward  and  tedious  movementaj 
and  the  discord  of  the  coalition  may  perhaps  explun  in 
some  measure,  though  not  excuse,  the  inactivity  of  the  land- 
force  ;  but  that  the  fleet,  which  commanded  the  Mediter- 
ranean without  a  rival,  should  have  thus  doue  nothing  to 
aflect  the  course  of  affairs — ^nothing  for  Spain,  next  to  noth- 
ing for  the  faithful  Massiliots,  nothing  to  defend  Sardinia, 
Sicily,  Africa,  or,  if  not  to  reoccupy  Italy,  at  any  rate  tx> 
obstruct  its  supplies — this  makes  demands  on  our  ideas  of 
the  confusion  and  perversity  prevailing  in  the  Pompeiao 
camp,  which  we  can  only  with  difficulty  meet. 

The  aggregate  result  of  this  campaign  was  correspond- 
ing. Caesar's  double  aggresFive  movement,  against  Spain 
and  against  Sicily  and  Africa  was  successful  in  the  former 
case  completely,  in  the  latter  at  least  partially ;  while  Pom- 
peius' plan  of  starving  Italy  was  thwarted  in  the  main  by 
the  taking  away  of  Sicily,  and  his  general  plan  of  campugn 
was  frustrated  completely  by  the  destructio  n  of  the  Spanish 
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army  ;  and  in  Italy  only  a  very  small  portion  of  Caesar's 
defenaive  arrangements  had  oome  to  be  applied.  Notwith* 
standing  the  painfully  felt  losses  in  Afi  lea  and  Illyria,  Gae 
ear  came  forth  from  this  first  year  of  the  war  in  the  mosi 
decided  and  most  decisive  manner  victorious. 

If,  however,  nothing  material  was  done  from  the  East  te 
obstruct  Caesar  in  the  subjugation  of  the  West, 
liT'  efforts  at  least  were  made  towards  securing  po- 
litical  and  military  consolidation  there  during 
the  respite  so  ignominiously  obtained.  The  great  rendez- 
vous of  the  opponents  of  Caesar  was  Macedonia. 
^JJ^  Thither  Pompeius  himself  and  the  mass  of  ths 
emigrants  from  Brundisium  resorted ;  thither 
came  the  other  refugees  from  the  West :  Marcus  Cuto  from 
Sicily,  Lucius  Domitius  from  Massilia,  but  more  especially 
a  number  of  the  best  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  broken-up 
army  of  Spain,  with  its  generals  Afranius  and  Varro  at 
their  head.  In  Italy  emigration  gradually  became  among 
the  aristocrats  a  question  not  of  honour  merely  but  almost 
of  fashion,  and  it  obtained  a  fresh  impulse  through  the  un- 
favourable accounts  which  arrived  regarding  Caesar's  post* 
tion  before  Ilerda ;  not  a  few  of  the  more  lukewarm  parti- 
■ana  and  the  political  trimmers  went  over  by  degrees,  and 
even  Marcus  Cicero  at  last  persuaded  himself  that  he  did 
not  adequately  discharge  his  duty  as  a  citizen  by  writing  a 
dissertation  on  concord.  The  senate  of  emigrants  at  Thes 
aalonica,  where  the  official  Rome  pitched  its  interim  abode, 
numbered  nearly  200  members,  including,  many  venerable 
old  men  and  almost  all  the  consulars.  But  they  were  veri* 
tably  emigrants.  This  Roman  Coblentz  presented  a  pitiful 
spectacle  of  the  high  pretensions  and  paltry  performanceft 
(rf  the  grandees  of  Rome,  their  unseasonable  reminiscericoi 
and  still  more  unseasonable  recrimination?,  their  political 
perversities  and  financial  embarrassments.  It  was  a  matter 
of  comparatively  slight  moment  that,  while  the  old  structure 
was  filling  to  pieces,  they  were  with  the  most  painstaking 
solemnity  watching  over  every  old  ornamental  scroll  and 
•very  speck  of  rust  in  the  constitution  ;  after  all  it  was  sio 
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ply  ridiculous,  when  the  noble  lords  had  scruples  of  cank 
science  as  to  calling  their  deliberative  assembly  beyond  Um 
sacred  soil  of  the  city  the  senate,  and  cautiously  gave  it  th« 
title  of  the  "  three  hundred ; "  *  or  when  they  institiUed 
tedious  investigations  in  state  law  as  to  whether  and  bow  i 
curiate  law  could  be  legitimately  enacted  elsewhere  than  at 
the  Capitol. 

A  far  worse  trait  was  the  hidifference  of  the  lukewarm 
and  the  narrovminded  stubbornness  of  the  ultras. 
JJ^Jj^®"  The  former  could  neither  be  induced  to  act  nor 
to  keep  silence.  If  they  were  asked  to  exert 
themselves  in  some  definite  way  for  the  common  good,  with 
the  inconsistency  characteristic  of  weak  people  they  regard- 
ed any  such  suggestion  as  a  malicious  attempt  to  compro- 
mise them  still  fiirther,  and  either  did  not  do  what  they 
were  ordered  at  all  or  did  it  with  half  heart.  At  the  same 
time  of  course,  with  their  aflectation  of  knowing  better 
when  it  was  too  late  and  their  over-wise  impracticabilities, 
they  proved  a  perpetual  clog  to  those  who  were  acting; 
their  daily  work  consisted  in  criticising,  ridiculing,  and  be- 
moaning  every  occurrence  great  and  small,  and  in  unnerv- 
ing and  discouraging  the  multitude  by  their  own  sluggish- 
ness and  hopelessness. 

While  these  displayed  the  utter  prostration  of  weak- 
ness, the  ultras  on  the  other  hand  exhibited  in 
full  display  its  exaggerated  action.  With  them 
there  was  no  attempt  to  conceal  that  the  preliminary  to  any 
negotiation  for  peace  was  the  bringing  over  of  Caesar's 
head ;  every  one  of  the  attempts  towards  peace,  which 
Caosar  repeatedly  made  even  now,  was  tossed  aside  without 

*  As  according  to  formal  law  the  *Megal  deliberative  aaaemblj" 
QDdoubtedly,  just  like  the  **  legal  court,"  could  only  take  place  in  ths 
city  itself  or  within  the  precincts,  the  senate  of  Thcssalonica  called  ii- 
eelf  the  "  three  hundred  "  (Bell.  A/ric.  88,  90  ;  Appian  ii.  95),  not  be- 
cause  it  consisted  of  800  members,  but  because  this  was  the  ancienS 
normal  number  of  senators  (i.  102).  It  is  very  likely  that  this  assembly 
recruited  its  ninks  by  equites  of  distinction  ;  but,  when  Plutarch  maket 
the  three  hundred  Italian  wholesale  dealers  {Cato  Min,  69,  61),  he  bar 
misunderstood  his  authority  {Bell,  Afr.  90). 
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being  examined,  or  employed  only  to  cover  insidious  at> 
tempts  on  tlie  lives  of  the  commiss  oners  of  their  opponent 
That  the  declared  partisans  of  Caesar  had  jointly  and  sev^ 
erolly  forfeited  life  and  property,  was  a  matter  of  course ; 
but  it  fared  little  better  with  those  more  or  less  neutral 
Lucius  DomitiuSy  the  hero  of  Coriiniumy  gravely  proposed 
in  Uie  council  of  war  that  those  senators  who  had  fought  in 
die  army  of  Pompeius  should  come  to  a  vote  on  all  who 
b«d  either  remained  neutral  or  had  emigrated  but  not  en* 
tered  the  army,  and  should  according  to  their  own  pleasure 
individually  acquit  them  or  punish  them  by  fine  or  even  by 
the  forfeiture  of  life  and  property.  Another  of  these  ultras 
formally  lodged  with  Pompeius  a  charge  of  corruption  and 
Ireason  against  Lucius  Afranius  for  his  defective  defence  of 
Spain.  Among  these  deep-dyed  republicans  their  political 
theory  assumed  almost  the  character  of  a  confession  of  reli« 
gious  fiiith ;  they  accordingly  hated  their  own  more  luke- 
warm partisans  and  Pompeius  with  his  personal  adherents, 
if  possible,  still  more  than  their  open  opponents,  and  that 
with  all  the  dull  obstinacy  of  hatred  which  is  wont  to  char- 
acterise orthodox  theologians ;  and  they  were  mainly  to 
blame  for  the  numberless  and  bitter  separate  quarrels  which 
detracted  the  emigrant  army  and  emigrant  senate.  But 
they  did  not  confine  themselves  to  words.  Marcus  Bibulus, 
Titus  Labienus,  and  others  of  this  clique  carried  out  their 
theory  in  practice,  and  caused  such  officers  or  soldiers  of 
Oaesar's  army  as  fell  into  their  hands  to  be  executed  en 
mane ;  which,  as  may  well  be  conceived,  did  not  tend  to 
make  Caesar's  troops  fight  with  less  energy.  If  the  coun* 
ter-revolution  in  favour  of  the  friends  of  the  constitution, 
for  which  all  the  elements  were  in  existence  (p.  445),  did 
not  break  out  in  Italy  during  Caesar's  absence,  the  reason, 
aoeording  to  the  assurance  of  discerning  opponents  of  Cae> 
■ar,  lay  chiefly  in  the  general  dread  of  the  unbridled  fury 
of  the  republican  ultras  after  the  restoration  should  have 
taker,  place.  The  better  men  in  the  Pompeiau  camp  were 
in  deapair  at  this  frantic  behaviour.  Pompeius,  himself  » 
bravo  soldier,  spared  the  prisoners  as  far  as  he  might  an^ 
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could  ;  but  he  was  too  pusillanimous  and  in  too  awkward  a 
position  to  prevent  or  even  to  punish  all  atrocities  of  thi^ 
^rt,  as  it  became  the  commander-in-chief  to  do.  Marcus 
Cato,  the  only  man  who  at  least  carried  moral  oonsisteccjr 
into  the  struggle,  attempted  with  more  energy  to  check  suck 
proceedings ;  he  induced  the  emigrant  senate  to  prohibit  by 
a  special  decree  the  pillage  of  subject  towns  and  the  putting 
to  death  of  a  burgees  otherwise  than  in  battle.  The  abl« 
Marcus  Marcellus  had  similar  views.  No  one,  indeed,  knew 
better  than  Cato  and  Marcellus  that  the  extreme  party 
would  carry  out  their  valiant  acts,  if  necessary,  in  defiance 
of  all  decrees  of  the  senate.  But  if  even  now,  when  they 
had  still  to  regard  considerations  of  prudence,  the  rage  of 
the  ultras  could  not  be  tamed,  people  might  prepare  them- 
selves after  the  victory  for  a  reign  of  terror  from  whidi 
Marius  and  Sulla  tliemselves  would  have  turned  away  with 
horror ;  and  we  can  understand  why  Cato,  according  to  his 
own  confession,  was  more  afraid  of  the  victory  than  of  the 
defeat  of  his  own  party. 

The  management  of  the  military  preparations  in  the 
The  DrepR-  Macedonian  camp  was  in  the  hands  of  Pompeius 
the  commander-in-chief.  His  position,  always 
troublesome  and  galling,  had  become  still  worse 
through  the  unfortunate  events  of  705.  In  the 
eyes  of  his  partisans  he  was  mainly  to  blame  for  this  result. 
This  judgment  was  in  various  respects  not  just.  A  consider- 
able part  of  the  misfortunes  endured  was  to  be  laid  to  the 
account  of  the  perversity  and  insubordination  of  the  lieu- 
tenant-generals, especially  of  the  consul  Lentulus  and  Luciue 
Doniitius ;  from  the  moment  when  Pompeius  took  the  head 
of  the  army,  he  had  led  it  with  skill  and  courage,  and  had 
saved  at  least  very  considerable  forces  from  the  shipwreck ; 
that  he  was  not  a  match  for  Caesar's  altogether  superior 
genius,  which  was  now  recognized  by  all,  could  not  be  fiiirl/ 
made  matter  of  reproach  to  him.  But  the  result  alone  d^ 
cided  men's  judgment.  Trusting  to  the  general  Pompciut, 
the  constitutional  party  had  broken  with  Caesar ;  the  injuri* 
ous  consequences  of  this  breach  recoiled  upon  the  general 
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Pompeius ;  and,  though  owing  to  the  notorious  militai^  in* 
capacity  of  all  Uie  other  chiefs  no  attempt  was  made  to 
cliange  the  supreme  command,  yet  confidence  at  any  rate  in 
the  commander-in-chief  was  paralyzed.  To  the^e  painful 
consequences  of  the  defeats  endured  were  added  the  injuri- 
ous influences  of  the  emigration.  Among  the  refugees  who 
arrived  there  were  certainly  a  number  of  efficient  soldiers 
and  able  officers^  especially  those  belonging  to  the  former 
Spanish  army  ;  but  the  number  of  those  who  came  to  serve 
And  fight  was  small,  while  that  of  the  generals  of  quality 
who  called  themselves  proconsuls  and  imperators  with  as 
good  title  as  Pompeius,  and  of  the  noble  lords  who  took 
part  in  active  military  service  more  or  less  reluctantly,  was 
alarmingly  great.  By  me^ns  of  these  the  mode  of  life  in 
the  capital  was  introduced  into  the  aimp,  not  at  all  to  the 
advantage  of  the  army ;  the  tents  of  these  grandees  were 
graceful  bowers,  the  ground  elegantly  covered  with  fresh 
turf,  the  walls  clothed  with  ivy ;  silver  plate  stood  on  the 
table,  and  the  wine-cup  often  circulated  there  even  in  broad 
daylight.  Those  fashionable  warriors  formed  a  singular 
contrast  with  Caesar's  daredevils,  who  ate  coarse  bread  from 
which  the  former  recoiled,  and  who,  when  that  failed,  de- 
voured even  roots  and  swore  that  they  would  rather  chew 
the  bark  of  trees  than  desist  from  the  enemy.  While, 
moreover,  the  action  of  Pompeius  was  hampered  by  the 
necessity  of  having  regard  to  the  authority  of  a  corporation 
personally  averse  to  him,  this  embarrassment  was  singularly 
increased  when  the  senate  of  emigrants  took  up  its  abode 
almost  in  his  very  head-quarters  and  all  the  venom  of  the 
emigrants  came  to  find  vent  in  these  senatorial  si  1  tings. 
Lftstly  there  was  nowhere  any  man  of  mark,  who  could 
have  thrown  his  own  weight  into  the  scale  against  all  these 
preposterous  doings.  Pomp*iius  himself  was  far  too  secor.. 
dary  in  point  of  intellect  for  that  purpose,  and  far  too  hesi- 
tating, awkward,  and  reserved.  Marcus  Cato  wo  ild  have 
bad  at  least  the  requisite  moral  authority,  and  would  not 
nave  lacked  the  good  will  to  support  Pompeius  with  it ;  but 
Pompeius,  instead  of  calling  him  to  his  assistance,  out  of 
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distrustful  jealousy  kept  him  in  the  background,  and  pre 
ferred  for  instance  to  commit  the  highly  important;  oluef 
ooromand  of  the  fleet  to  the  utterly  incapable  Marcus  Bibu 
lus  rather  than  to  Cato. 

While  Pompeius  thus  treated  the  political  aspect  of  hit 
position  with  his  characteristic  perversity,  and 
•I  Pompei-      did  his  best  to  make  what  was  already  bad  in 
**■  itself  still  worse,  ho  devoted   himself  on  the 

othe/  hand  with  commendable  zeal  to  his  duty  of  giving 
military  organization  to  the  considerable  but  scattered 
force^j  of  his  party.  The  flower  of  his  force  was  com- 
posed of  the  troops  brought  with  him  from  Italy,  but  of 
which  with  the  supplementary  aid  of  the  Illyrian  prison- 
ers of  war  and  the  Romans  domiciled  in  Greece  Ave  legioni 
in  all  were  formed.  Three  others  came  from  the  East-^ 
the  two  Syrian  legions  formed  from  the  remains  of  the 
army  of  Crassus,  and  one  made  up  out  of  the  two  weak 
legions  hitherto  stationed  in  Cilicia.  Nothing  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  withdrawal  of  these  corps  of  occupation :  be- 
cause on  the  one  hand  the  Pompeians  had  an  understanding 
with  the  Parthians,  and  might  even  have  had  an  allianoe 
with  them  if  Pompeius  had  not  indignantly  refused  to  pay 
them  the  price  which  they  demanded  for  it — the  cession 
of  the  Syrian  province  added  by  himself  to  the  empire ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  Caesar's  plan  of  despatching  two 
legions  to  Syria,  and  inducing  the  Jews  once  more  to  take 
arms  by  moans  of  the  prince  Aristobulus  kept  a  prisoner 
in  Rome,  was  thwarted  partly  by  other  causes,  partly  by 
the  death  of  Aristobulus.  New  legions  were  moreover 
raised^-one  from  the  veteran  soldiers  settled  in  Crete  and 
Macedonia,  two  from  the  Romans  of  Asia  Minor.  To 
ill  these  fell  to  be  added  2,000  volunteers,  who  were 
derived  from  the  remnant  of  the  Spanish  select  corpt 
and  other  similar  sources ;  and,  lastly,  tho  contingents  of 
thc^  subjects.  Pompeius  like  Caesar  had  disdained  to  make 
re(^uisiti<»ns  of  infantry  from  them ;  only  the  £pirot| 
Aetolinn^  and  Thracian  militia  were  called  out  to  giiard 
the  coast,  and   moreover  3,000  archers  from  Greece  and 
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Minor  and  1,200  slingers  were  taker,  up  as  light 
troops. 

The  cavalry  again — with  the  exception  of  a  ni»ble 
--1--  J)^""^>  more  respectable  than  militarily  impor- 
tant, formed  from  the  young  aristocracy  of 
Ilome,  and  of  the  Apulian  slave-herdsmen  whom  Pompe* 
iU8  had  mounted  (p.  445)— consisted  exclusively  of  the 
eonlingents  of  the  subjects  and  clients  of  Rome«  The 
floiFer  of  it  consisted  of  the  Celts,  partly  from  the  garri- 
son of  Alexandria  (p.  191),  partly  the  contingents  of  king 
Deiotarus  who  in  spite  of  his  great  age  had  appeared  in 
person  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  of  the  other  Galatian 
dynasts.  With  them  were  associated  the  excellent  Thra- 
dan  horsemen,  who  were  partly  brought  up  by  their  princes 
Sadala  and  Rhaskyporis,  partly  enlisted  by  Pompeius  in 
the  Macedonian  province ;  the  Cappadocian  cavalry ;  the 
mounted  archers  sent  by  Antiochus  king  of  Commagene ; 
the  contingents  of  the  Armenians  from  the  west  side  of  the 
Euphrates  under  Taxiles,  and  from  the  other  side  under 
M^abates,  and  the  Numidian  bands  sent  by  king  Juba — 
the  whole  body  amounted  to  7,000  horsemen. 

Lastly  the  fleet  of  Pompeius  was  very  considerable.  It 
was  formed  partly  of  the  Roman  transports 
brought  from  Brundisium  or  subsequently  built, 
partly  of  the  war  vessels  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  of  the  Col- 
chian  princes,  of  the  Cilician  dynast  Tarcondimotus,  of  the 
cities  of  Tyre,  Rhodes,  Athens,  Corcyra,  and  generally  of 
ail  the  Asiatic  and  Greek  maritime  states;  and  it  num- 
bered nearly  500  sail,  of  which  the  Roman  vessels  formed 
a  fifth.  Immense  magazines  of  corn  and  military  stores 
were  accumulated  in  Dyrrhachiuni.  The  war-chest  was 
well  filled,  for  the  Pompeians  were  in  possession  of  the 
principal  sources  of  the  public  revenue  and  turned  to  their 
own  account  the  moneyed  resources  of  the  client-princes, 
of  the  senators  of  distinction,  of  the  farmers  of  the  taxes, 
and  generally  of  vhe  whole  Roman  and  non-Roman  popu- 
lation within  their  reach.  Every  appliance  that  the  repu- 
tation of  the  legitimate  government  and  the  much-renc  wned 
Vol.  IV.— 21 
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protectorship  of  Pompeius  over  kings  and  peoples  coiiM 
move  in  Africa,  Egypt,  Macedonia,  Greece,  Western  Asii 
and  Syria,  had  been  put  in  motion  for  the  protection  of  th« 
Roman  republic ;  the  report  which  circulated  m  Italy  that 
Pompeius  was  arming  the  Getae,  Colchians,  and  Armenians 
against  Rome,  and  the  designation  of  ^  king  of  kings  "  gi voo 
to  Pompeius  in  the  camp,  could  hardly  be  called  exagge^ 
ations.  On  the  whole  he  had  command  over  an  army  of 
7,000  cavalry  and  eleven  legions,  of  which,  it  is  true,  but 
five  at  the  most  could  be  described  as  accustomed  to  war, 
and  over  a  fleet  of  500  sail.  The  temper  of  the  soldiers, 
for  whose  provisioning  and  pay  Pompeius  manifested  ade 
quate  care,  and  to  whom  in  the  event  of  victory  the  most 
abundant  rewards  were  promised,  was  throughout  good,  in 
several — and  these  precisely  the  most  efficient— divisions 
excellent ;  but  a  great  part  of  the  army  consisted  of  newlj- 
raised  troops,  the  formation  and  training  of  which,  how* 
ever  zealously  it  was  prosecuted,  necessarily  required  time. 
The  force  altogether  was  imposing,  but  at  the  same  time 
of  a  somewhat  motley  character. 

According  to  the  design  of  the  commander-in-chief  the 

army  and  fleet  were  to  be  in  the  main  com- 

Jimctioft  of     pletely  united  by  the  winter  of  705-706  along 

i^t^^ff*'     the   coast  and   in   the  waters  of  Epirus.     The 

uis  on  tad  ' 

eoastofEpi-  admiral  Bibulus  had  already  arrived  with  110 
ships  at  his  new  head-quarters,  Corcyra.  On 
the  other  hand  the  land-army,  the  head-quarters  of  which 
had  been  during  the  summer  at  Berrhoea  on  the  Haliao 
mon,  had  not  yet  come  up  ;  the  mass  of  it  was  moving 
slowly  along  the  great  highway  from  Thessalonica  towards 
the  west  coast  to  the  future  hcAd-quarters  Dyrrhachium ; 
the  two  legions,  which  Metellus  Scipio  was  bringing  up 
from  Syria,  remained  at  Pergamus  in  Asia  for  winter  quai^ 
ters  and  were  expected  in  Europe  only  towards  spring 
Tliey  were  taking  time  in  fact  for  their  movements.  For 
the  moment  the  ports  of  Epirus  were  guarded,  over  and 
above  the  fleet,  merely  by  their  own  civic  defences  and  tht 
levies  of  the  adjoining  districts. 
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It  thus  remained  possible  for  Caesar,  notw^thitanding 
llie  intervention  of  the  Spanish  war,  to  assume 
agftinst  the  offensive  also  in  Macedonia ;  and  he  at  least 

**^  was  not  slow  to  act  He  had  long  ago  ordered 
the  collection  of  vessels  of  war  and  transports  in  Brun- 
disium,  and  afler  the  capitulation  of  the  Spanish  aimy  and 
Uie  fall  of  Massilia  had  directed  the  greater  portion  of  tha 
select  troops  employed  there  to  proceed  to  that  destination. 
The  unparalleled  exertions  no  doubt,  which  were  thus  re- 
quired by  Caesar  from  his  soldiers,  thinned  the  ranks  more 
than  their  conflicts  had  done,  and  the  mutiny  of  one  of  the 
four  oldest  legions,  the  ninth,  on  its  march  through  Pla- 
oentia  was  a  dangerous  indication  of  the  temper  prevailing 
in  the  army  ;  but  Caesar's  presence  of  mind  and  personal 
authority  mastered  it,  and  from  this  quarter  nothing  im* 
peded  the  embarkation.  But  the  want  of  ships,  through 
which  the  pursuit  of  Pompeius  had  fiiiled  in 
March  705,  threatened  also  to  frustrate  this  ex- 
pedition. The  war-vessels,  which  Caesar  had  given  orders 
to  build  in  the  Gallic,  Sicilian,  and  Italian  ports,  were  not 
yet  ready  or  at  any  rate  nut  on  the  spot ;  his  squadron  in 
the  Adriatic  had  been  in  the  previous  year  destroyed  at 
Curicta  (p.  473) ;  he  found  at  Brundisium  not  more  than 
twelve  ships  of  war  and  scarcely  transports  enough  to  con- 
vey over  at  once  the  third  part  of  his  army — of  twelve 
legions  and  10,000  cavalry — destined  for  Greece.  The  con- 
siderable fleet  of  the  enemy  exclusively  commanded  the 
Adriatic  and  especially  all  the  harbours  of  the  mainland 
and  islands  on  its  eastern  coast.  Under  such  circumstances 
iho  question  presents  itself,  why  Caesar  did  not  instead  of 
the  maritime  route  choose  the  land  route  through  lllyria, 
which  relieved  him  from  all  the  perils  thrciitened  by  tlie 
fleet  and  besides  was  shorter  for  his  troops,- who  mostly 
came  from  Gaul,  than  the  route  by  Brundisium.  It  is  true 
that  the  Illyrian  country  was  rugged  and  poor  beyond  de- 
scription ;  but  it  was  traversed  by  other  armies  not  long 
afterwards,  and  this  obstacle  cim  hardly  have  appe^ired  in* 
surmountable   to    the   conqueror    of   Gaul.      Perhaps    he 
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apprehended  that  during  the  troublesome  march  througk 
nijiia  Pompeius  might  convey  his  whole  force  over  the 
Adriatic,  whereby  their  parts  would  at  once  have  beeo 
changed  and  Caesar  must  have  taken  up  his  position  in 
Macedonia,  while  Porapeius  lay  in  Italy ;  although  such  a 
rapid  change  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  his  slow- 
moving  antagonist.  Perhaps  Caesar  had  decided  for  the 
mar;  time  route  on  the  supposition  that  his  fleet  would 
meanwhile  be  brought  into  a  condition  to  command  respect^ 
and,  when  after  his  return  from  Spain  ho  became  aware  of 
the  true  state  of  things  in  the  Adriatic,  it  might  be  too  lati 
to  change  the  plan  of  campaign.  Perhaps — and,  in  accord* 
ance  with  Caesar's  quick  temperament  always  urging  him 
to  decision,  we  may  even  say  in  all  probability — ^he  found 
himself  irresistibly  tempted  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
Epirote  coast  was  still  at  the  moment  unoccupied  but  would 
certainly  be  covered  in  a  few  days  by  the  enemy,  to  thwart 
once  more  by  a  bold  stroke  the  whole  plan  of  his  antago- 
nist. 

However  this  may  be,  on  the  4th  Jan.  706  ♦  Caesar  set 
^^  sail  with  six  legions  greatly  thinned  by  toil  and 

Ca^r lands     sickness  and  600  horsemen  from  Brundisium  for 

m  EpiruB.  /.    -r.    .  T 

the  coast  of  iiipirus.  It  wiis  a  counterpart  to 
the  foolhardy  Britannic  expedition ;  but  at  least  the  first 
throw  was  fortunate.  The  coast  was  reached  in  the  middle 
of  the  Acroceraunian  (Chimara)  cliffs,  at  the  little-frequent- 
ed roadstead  of  Paleassa  (Paljassa).  The  transports  were 
seen  both  from  the  harbour  of  Oricum  (creek  of  Avlona) 
where  a  Pompeian  squadron  of  eighteen  sail  was  lying,  and 
from  the  head-quarters  of  the  hostile  fleet  at  Corcyra ;  but 
in  the  one  quarter  they  deemed  themselves  too  weak,  in  the 
other  they  were  not  ready  to  sail,  so  that  the  first  freight 
was  landed  without  hindrance.  While  the  vessels  at  onoe 
returned  to  bring  over  the  second,  Caesar  on  that  same 
First Boc-  evening  ascended  the  Acroceraunian  mountains. 
•essea.  j-]is  flrgt  succosses  were  ns  great  as  the  surprise 

*  AocordiDg  to  the  rectified  calendar  somewhere  about  the  5tk 
No7.  706. 
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of  his  enemies.  The  Epirote  militia  nowhere  resisted ;  the 
important  seaport  towns  of  Oricum  and  Apollonia  along 
with  a  number  of  smaller  places  were  taken,  and  Dyr* 
rliachiuin,  selected  by  the  Pompeians  as  their  chief  arsenui 
and  filled  with  stores  of  all  sorts,  but  only  feebly  gar* 
risoned,  was  in  the  utmost  danger. 

But  the  further  course  of  the  campaign  did  not  corr^ 
OkcMrait  spond  to  this  brilliant  beginning.  Bibulus  sub» 
jj^**™  sequently  made  up  in  some  measure  for  the  neg- 
ligence, of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  by  redoub- 
ling his  exertions.  He  not  only  captured  nearly  thirty  of 
Uie  transports  returning  home,  and  caused  them  with  every 
living  thing  on  board  to  be  burnt,  but  he  also  established 
along  the  whole  district  of  coast  occupied  by  Caesar,  from 
the  island  Sason  (Saseno)  as  far  as  the  ports  of  Corcyra,  a 
most  careful  watch,  however  troublesome  it  was  rendered 
by  the  inclement  season  of  the  year  and  the  necessity  of 
bringing  everything  necessary  for  the  guard-ships,  ever 
wood  and  water^  from  Corcyra ;  in  fact  his  successor  Lib< 
*-for  he  himself  soon  succumbed  to  the  unwonted  &tigues 
-^even  blockaded  for  a  time  the  port  of  Brundisium,  till 
the  want  of  water  again  dislodged  him  from  the  little  island 
in  front  of  it  on  which  he  had  established  himself.  It  was 
not  possible  for  Caesar's  officers  to  convey  the  second  por- 
tion of  the  army  over  to  their  general.  As  little  did  he 
himself  succeed  in  the  capture  of  Dyrrhachium.  Pompei- 
118  learned  through  one  of  Caesar's  peace-onvoys  as  to  his 
preparations  for  the  voyage  to  the  Epirote  coast,  and,  there- 
upon accelerating  his  march,  threw  himself  just  at  the  right 
time  into  that  important  arsenal.  The  situation  of  Caesar 
was  critical.  Although  he  extended  his  range  in  Epirus  ai 
fiu*  as  with  his  slight  strength  was  at  all  possible,  the  sub> 
■istence  of  his  army  remained  difficult  and  precarious,  while 
the  enemy,  in  possession  of  the  magazines  of  Dyrrhachium 
and  masters  of  the  sea,  had  abundance  of  everything. 
With  his  army  probably  little  above  20,000  strong  he 
eoold  not  offer  battle  to  that  of  Pompeius  at  least  twice  at 
numerous,  but  had  to  deem  himself  fortunate  that  Pompel- 
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us  went  methodically  to  work  and,  instead  of  immediatd} 
forcing  a  battle,  took  up  his  winter  quarters  between  Dyr 
rhachium  and  Apollonia  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Apsut 
facing  Caesar  on  the  left,  in  order  that  after  the  arnval  of 
the  legions  from  Pergamus  in  the  spring  he  might  annihi- 
late the  enemy  with  an  irresistibly  superior  force.  Thus 
roon'Jis  passed.  If  the  arrival  of  the  better  season,  which 
brought  to  the  enemy  a  strong  additional  force  and  the  firee 
use  of  his  fleet,  found  Caesar  still  in  the  same  position,  he 
was  to  all  appearance  lost,  with  his  weak  band  wedged  in 
among  the  rocks  of  Epirus  between  the  immense  fleet  and 
the  thr^e  times  superior  land  army  of  the  enemy  ;  and 
already  the  winter  was  drawing  to  a  close.  His  sole  hope 
still  depended  on  the  transport  fleet ;  any  attempt  to  steal 
or  flght  its  way  through  the  blockade  was  more  than  andi^ 
clous ;  but  afler  the  flrst  voluntary  foolhardiness  this  second 
venture  was  enjoined  by  necessity.  How  desperate 
situation  appeared  to  Caesar  himself,  is  shown  by  his 
lution — when  the  fleet  still  came  not-*  to  sail  alone  in  a 
fisherman^s  boat  through  the  Adriatic  to  Brundisium  in 
order  to  fetch  it ;  which,  in  reality,  was  only  abandoned 
because  no  mariner  was  found  to  undertake  the  daring 
voyage. 

But  his  appearance  in  person  was  not  needed  to  induce 
Antonim        ^^®  faithful   officer  who  commanded   in   Italy 

§"x»edato      Marcus  Anton  lus,  to  make  this  last  effort  for 
Ipltoa  ' 

the  saving  of  his  master.  Once  more  the  trans- 
port fleet,  with  four  legions  and  800  cavalry  on  board,  sailed 
fium  the  harbour  of  Brundisium,  and  fortunately  a  strong 
south  wind  carried  it  past  Libo's  galleys.  But  the  same 
wind,  which  thus  saved  the  fleet,  rendered  it  impossible  for 
it  to  land  as  it  was  directed  on  the  coast  of  Apollonia,  and 
oompelled  it  to  sail  past  the  camps  of  Caesar  and  Pompeiue 
and  to  steer  to  the  north  of  Dyrrhachium  towards  Lissoa^ 
which  town  fortunately  still  adhered  to  Caesar  (p.  474), 
When  it  mailed  past  the  harbour  of  Dyrrhachium,  the  Rho* 
dian  galleys  started  in  pursuit,  and  hardly  had  the  ships  of 
At.tonius  entered  the  port  of  I/issus  when  the  enemy'f 
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squadron  appeared  before  it.  But  just  at  this  moment  tS 
wind  suddenly  veered,  and  drove  the  pursuing  galleys  back 
into  the  open  sea  and  partly  on  the  rocky  coast  Through 
the  most  marvellous  good  fortune  the  landing  of  the  second 
freight  had  also  been  successful. 

Antonius  and  Caesar  were  no  doubt  still  some   fixji 
days'  march  from  each  other,  separated  by  Dyr» 
'•  rhachium  and  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy  ; 


but  Antonius  happily  effected  the  perilous  march 
round  about  Dyrrhachium  through  the  passes  of  the  Graba 
Balkan,  and  was  received  by  Caesar,  who  had  gone  to  meet 
him,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Apsus.  Pompeius,  afler  hav- 
ing vainly  attempted  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  two 
armies  of  the  enemy  and  to  force  the  corps  of  Antonius  to 
fight  by  itself,  took  up  a  new  position  at  Asparagium  on 
the  river  Gennsus  (Uschkomobin),  which  flows  parallel  to 
the  Apsus  between  the  latter  and  the  town  of  Dyrrha* 
chium,  and  here  remained  once  more  immoveable.  Caesar 
felt  himself  now  strong  enough  to  give  battle ;  but  Pompe- 
ius declined  it.  On  the  other  hand  he  succeeded  in  deceiv- 
ing Pompeius  and  throwing  himself  unawares  with  his  bet- 
ter marching  troops,  just  as  at  llerda,  between  the  enemy's 
camp  and  the  fortress  of  Dyrrhachium  on  which  it  rested 
as  a  basis.  The  chain  of  the  Graba  Balkan,  which  stretch- 
ing in  a  direction  from  east  to  west  ends  on  the  Adriatic  in 
the  narrow  tongue  of  land  at  Dyrrhachium,  sends  off — ^four- 
teen miles  to  the  east  of  Dyrrhachium — in  a  south-westerly 
direction  a  lateral  branch  which  likewise  turns  in  a  crescen- 
tie  form  towards  the  sea,  and  the  main  chain  and  lateral 
branch  of  the  mountains  enclose  between  themselves  a 
small  plain  ext«  nding  round  a  cliff  on  the  seashore.  Here 
Pompeius  now  took  up  his  camp,  and,  although  Caesar's 
army  kept  the  land  route  to  Dyrrhachium  closed  against 
him,  he  yet  with  the  aid  of  his  fleet  remained  constantly 
in  communication  with  the  town  and  was  amply  and  easily 
provided  from  it  with  everything  needful ;  while  among 
the  Cacsarians,  notwithstanding  strong  detachments  to  the 
country  lying  behind,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  exertions 
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of  the  general  to  bring  about  an  crganized  system  of  oo» 
veyance  and  thereby  a  regular  supply,  there  was  more  than 
scarcity,  and  flesh,  barley,  hay  even  roots  had  very  fr^ 
quently  to  take  the  place  of  the  wheat  to  which  they  wers 
accustomed. 

As  his  phlegmatic  opponent  persevered  in  his  inaction, 
Cttesar  in-  Caesar  undertook  to  occupy  the  circle  of  heighlf 
▼e*t«Pom-      which  enclosed  the  plain  on  the  shore  held  by 

point'  camp.  ^ 

Pompeius,  with  the  view  of  being  able  at  least 
to  arrest  the  Movements  of  the  superior  cavalry  of  the  ene- 
my and  to  operate  with  more  freedom  against  Dyrrba- 
chium,  and  if  possible  to  compel  his  opponent  either  to  bat- 
tle or  to  embarkation.  Nearly  the  half  of  Caesar's  troops 
was  detached  to  the  interior ;  it  seemed  almost  Quixotic  to 
propose  with  the  rest  virtually  to  besiege  an  army  perhaps 
twice  as  strong,  concentrated  in  position,  and  resting  on  the 
sea  and  the  fleet.  Yet  Caesar's  veterans  by  inflnite  exer- 
tions  invested  the  Pompeian  camp  with  a  chain  of  posts  six- 
teen miles  long,  and  aflerwards  added,  just  as  before  Ale- 
sia,  to  this  inner  line  a  second  outer  one,  to  protect  them- 
selves  against  attacks  from  Dyrrhachium  and  against 
attempts  to  turn  their  position  which  could  so  easily  be 
executed  with  the  aid  of  the  fleet.  Pompeius  attacked 
more  than  once  portions  of  these  entrenchments  with  a 
view  to  break  if  possible  the  enemy's  line,  but  he  did  not 
attempt  to  prevent  the  investment  by  a  battle;  he  pre- 
ferred to  construct  in  his  turn  a  number  of  entrenchments 
around  his  camp,  and  to  connect  them  with  one  another  by 
lilies.  Both  sides  exerted  themselves  to  push  forward  their 
trenches  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  earthworks  advanced  but 
slowly  amidst  constant  conflicts.  At  the  same  time  skir. 
mishing  went  on  on  the  opposite  side  of  Caesar's  camp  with 
the  garrison  of  Dyrrhachium ;  Caesar  hoped  to  get  the 
fortress  into  his  power  by  means  of  an  understanding  with 
some  of  its  inmates,  but  was  prevented  by  the  enemy's  fleet, 
lliere  was  incessant  fighting  at  very  different  points— on 
one  of  the  hottest  days  at  six  places  simultaneously — and^ 
as  a  rule,  the  tried  valour  of  the  Caesarians  had  the  advan 
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tage  in  these  skirmishes ;  once,  for  instance,  a  single  cohort 
nfiaintained  itself  in  its  entrenchments  against  four  legioni 
for  several  hours,  till  support  came  up.  No  prominen* 
■iiccess  was  attained  on  either  side ;  yet  the  effects  of  th« 
investment  came  by  degrees  to  be  oppressively  felt  by  the 
Pompeians.  The  stopping  of  the  rivulets  flowing  from  the 
hmghts  into  the  plain  compelled  them  to  be  content  with 
jicanty  and  bad  well-water.  Still  more  severely  felt  wai 
the  want  of  fodder  for  the  beasts  of  burden  and  the  horses, 
which  the  fleet  was  unable  adequately  to  remedy ;  numbers 
of  them  died,  and  it  was  of  but  little  avail  that  the  horses 
were  conveyed  by  the  fleet  to  Dyrrhachimn,  because  them 
also  they  did  not  find  sufficient  fodder. 

Pompeius  could  not  much  longer  delay  to  free  himself 
^^^^^  from  his  disagreeable  position  by  a  blow  struck 
ttBM  bfo-  against  the  enemy.  He  was  informed  by  Celtic 
deserters  that  the  enemy  had  neglected  to  secure 
the  beach  between  his  two  chains  of  entrenchments  600  feet 
distant  from  each  other  by  a  cross-wall,  and  on  this  he 
formed  his  plan.  While  he  caused  the  inner  line  of  Cae- 
sar's entrenchments  to  be  attacked  by  the  legions  from  the 
oamp,  and  the  outer  line  by  the  light  troops  placed  in  ves- 
sels and  landed  beyond  the  enemy's  entrenchments,  a  third 
division  landed  in  the  space  lefl  between  the  two  lines  and 
attacked  in  the  rear  their  already  sufficiently  occupied  de* 
fenders.  The  entrenchment  next  to  the  sea  was  taken,  and 
che  garrison  fled  in  wild  confusion  ;  with  difficulty  the  com- 
mander of  the  next  trench  Marcus  Antonius  succeeded  in 
maintaining  it  and  in  setting  a  limit  for  the  moment  to  th« 
adyance  of  the  Pompeians  ;  but,  apart  from  the  considera 
ble  loss,  the  outermost  entrenchment  along  the  sea  remained 
m  the  hands  of  the  Pompeians  and  the  line  was  bri>keD. 
-^  Caesar  the  more  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity, 

MTideCMt-  M'hich  soon  after  presented  itself,  of  attacking  a 
Pompeian  legion,  which  had  incautiously  become 
Isolated,  with  the  bulk  of  his  infantry.  But  the  atbicked 
made  valiant  resisbuice,  and,  as  the  ground  on  which  the 
light  took  place  had  been  several  times  employed  for  Uif 
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encampment  of  larger  and  lesser  divisions  md  was  inter 
sected  in  various  directions  by  mounds  and  ditohes,  Gaesar^i 
right  wing  along  with  the  cavalry  missed  entirely  its  way ; 
instead  of  supporting  the  left  in  attacking  the  Porapeian 
legion,  it  got  into  a  narrow  trench  that  led  from  one  of  the 
(Ad  camps  towards  the  river.  Thus  Pompeius,  who  came 
op  in  all  haste  with  five  legions  to  the  aid  of  his  troops, 
found  the  two  wings  oFthe  enemy  separated,  and  one  of 
them  in  an  utterly  forlorn  position.  When  the  Caesarians 
saw  him  advance,  a  panic  seized  them ;  the  whole  plunged 
into  disorderly  flight ;  and,  if  the  matter  ended  with  the 
loss  of  1,000  of  the  best  soldiers  and  Caesar's  army  did 
not  sustain  a  complete  defeat,  this  was  owing  simply  to 
the  circumstance  that  Pompeius  also  could  not  freely  de- 
ploy his  force  on  the  broken  ground,  and  to  the  fact  that, 
fearing  a  stratagem,  he  at  first  held  back  his  troops. 

But,  even  as  it  was,  these  days  were  fraught  with  mis- 
chief. Not  only  had  Caesar  endured  the  most 
0Mof<Suy>~  serious  losses  and  forfeited  at  a  blow  his  en- 
trenchments, the  result  of  four  months  of  gi- 
gantic labour ;  he  was  by  the  recent  engagements  thrown 
back  again  exactly  to  the  point  from  which  he  had  set  out 
From  the  sea  he  was  more  completely  driven  than  ever, 
since  Pompeius'  elder  son  Gnaeus  had  by  a  bold  attack 
partly  burnt,  partly  carried  off,  Caesar's  few  ships  of  war 
lying  in  the  port  of  Oricum,  and  had  soon  afterwards  alsi^ 
set  fire  to  the  transport  fleet  that  was  left  behind  in  Lissus ; 
all  possibility  of  bringing  up  fresh  reinforcements  to  Ca» 
sar  by  sea  from  Brundisium  was  thus  lost  The  numerom 
Pompeian  cavalry,  now  released  from  their  confinement, 
poured  themselves  over  the  adjacent  country  and  threatened 
to  render  the  provisioning  of  Caesar's  army,  which  had 
always  been  difficult,  utterly  impossible.  Caesar's  daring 
enterprise  of  carrying  on  offensive  operations  without  ships 
against  an  enemy  in  command  of  the  sea  and  resting  on  hii 
fleet  had  totally  failed.  On  what  had  hitherto  been  the  th» 
atre  of  war  he  found  himself  in  presence  of  an  impregna- 
ble defensive  position,  and  unable  to  strike  a  serious  blon 
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either  against  Dyrrliachium  or  against  the  hostile  army; 
on  the  other  hand  it  depended  now  solely  on  Pompeiua 
¥^hether  he  should  proceed  to  attack  under  the  most  favor 
able  circumstances  an  antagonist  already  in  grave  danger  as 
to  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  war  had  arrived  at  a 
ciisis.  Hitherto  Pompeius  had,  to  all  appearance,  played 
the  game  or  war  without  special  plan,  and  only  adjusted 
his  defence  according  to  the  exigerfbies  of  each  attack  ;  and 
this  was  not  to  be  censured,  for  the  protraction  of  the  war 
gave  him  opportunity  of  making  his  recruits  capable  of 
fighting,  of  bringing  up  his  reserves,  and  of  bringing  more 
fully  into  play  the  superiority  of  his  fleet  in  the  Adriatic. 
The  defeats  of  Dyrrhachium  had  not,  it  is  true,  that  effect 
which  Pompeius  not  without  reason  expected  from  them , 
the  eminent  soldierly  energy  of  Caesar's  veterans  did  not 
allow  matters  to  come  to  an  immediate  and  total  breaking 
up  of  the  army  by  hunger  and  mutiny ;  but  Caesar  was 
entirely  beaten  not  merely  in  tactics  but  also  in  strategy, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  neither  maintain  himself  in  his 
present  position  nor  judiciously  change  it. 

Pompeius  had  conquered  ;  it  was  for  him  to  assume  the 
-w  aggressive;    and  he  was  resolved    to  do   so. 

{J2j»jf  Three  different  ways  of  rendering  his  victory 

fruitful  presented  themselves  to  him.  The  first 
and  simplest  was  not  to  desist  from  assailing  the  vanquished 
army,  and,  if  it  departed,  to  pursue  it.  Secondly,  Pompei« 
us  might  leave  Caesar  himself  and  his  best  troops  in  Greece, 
and  might  cross  in  person,  as  he  had  long  been  making 
preparations  for  doing,  with  the  main  army  to  Italy,  where 
the  feeling  was  decidedly  an ti monarchical  and  the  forces  of 
Caesar,  afler  the  despatch  of  the  best  troops  and  their  bra\T 
•nd  trustworthy  commandant  to  the  Greek  army,  would 

not  be  of  very  much  moment.  Lastly,  the  vio* 
oSS^Qj.^       ^^^  might  turn  inland,  effect  a  junction  with  the 

legions  of  Metellus  Scipio,  and  attempt  to  cap^ 
ture  the  troops  of  Caesar  stationed  in  the  interior.  The 
Utter  forsooth  had,  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the 
•eoond  cargo  from  Italy,  despatched  strong  detachments  to 
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Aetolia  and  Thessaly  to  procure  means  of  subsistenoe  Ibf 
his  array,  and  had  ordered  a  corps  of  two  legions  under 
Gnaeus  Domitius  Calvinus  to  advance  on  the  Egnatian  faigb 
way  towards  Macedonia,  with  the  view  of  intercepting  and 
if  possible  defeating  in  detail  the  corps  of  ScipiD  advancicg 
on  the  same  road  from  Thessalonica.  Calvinus  and  Scipio 
had  already  approached  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other, 
when  Scipio  suddenly  t&med  southward  and,  rapidly  croe^ 
ing  the  Haliacmon  (Jadscho  Karasu)  and  leaving  his  bag- 
gage there  under  Marcus  Favonius,  penetrated  into  Thes- 
saly, in  order  to  attack  with  superior  force  Caesar's  legion 
of  recruits  employed  in  the  reduction  of  the  country  under 
Lucius  Cassius  Loiginus.  But  Longinus  retired  over  the 
mountains  towards  Ambracia  on  the  detachment  under 
Gnaeus  Calvisius  Sabinus  sent  by  Caesar  to  Aetolia,  and 
Scipio  could  only  cause  him  to  be  pursued  by  his  Thracian 
cavalry,  for  Calvinus  threatened  his  reserve  left  behind 
under  Favonius  on  the  Haliacmon  with  the  same  fiite  which 
he  had  himself  destined  for  Longinus.  So  Calvinus  and 
Scipio  met  again  on  the  Haliacmon,  and  encamped  there  for 
a  considerable  time  opposite  to  each  other. 

Pompeius  might  choose  among  these  plans ;  no  choice 

^ ,  was  lefl  to  Caesar.     After  that  unfortunate  en- 

gfe'^^tftoBi  gagement  he  entered  on  his  retreat  to  Apollo- 
ohiiwito  nia,  Pompeius  followed.  The  march  from 
Dyrrhachium  to  Apollonia  along  a  difficult  road 
crossed  by  several  rivers  was  no  easy  task  for  a  defeated 
army  pursued  by  the  enemy ;  but  the  dexterous  guidance 
of  their  general  and  the  indestructible  marching  energy  of 
the  soldiers  compelled  Pompeius  after  four  days'  pursuit  to 
suspend  it  as  useless.  He  had  now  to  decide  between  the 
Italian  expedition  and  the  march  into  the  interior.  How* 
f'^or  advisable  and  attractive  the  fcrmer  might  soem,  and 
though  various  voices  were  raised  in  its  favour,  he  preferred 
not  to  abandon  the  corps  of  Scipio,  the  more  especially  ai 
he  hoped  by  this  march  to  get  the  corps  of  Calvinus  into 
his  hands.  Calvinus  lay  at  the  moment  on  the  Egnatian 
road  at  TIeraclea  Lyncestis,  between  Pompeius  and  Scipio, 
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nod,  after  Caesar  had  retreated  to  Apollonia,  fai  ther  distani 
from  the  latter  than  from  the  great  army  of  Pompeius ' 
without  knowledge,  moreover,  of  the  events  at  Dyrrhar 
chium  and  of  his  hazardous  position,  since  after  the  sucoefs- 
es  achieved  at  Dyrrhachium  the  whole  cc  untry  inclined  to 
Pompeius  and  the  messengers  of  Caesar  were  everywhere 
Bcized.  It  was  not  till  the  enemy's  main  force  had  ap- 
proached within  a  few  miles  of  him  that  Calvinus  learned 
from  the  accounts  of  the  enemy's  advanced  posts  themselves 
tho  state  of  things.  A  quick  departure  in  a  southerly  direc- 
UoQ  towards  Thessaly  withdrew  him  at  the  last  moment 
from  imminent  destruction  ;  Pompeius  had  to  content  him- 
self with  having  liberated  Scipio  from  his  position  of  peri). 
Caesar  had  meanwhile  arrived  unmolested  at  Apollonia. 
Immediately  after  the  disaster  of  Dyrrhachium  he  had  re- 
solved  if  possible  to  transfer  the  struggle  from  the  coast 
away  into  the  interior,  with  the  view  of  getting  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  enemy's  fleet — the  ultimate  cause  of  the  failure 
of  his  previous  exertions.  The  march  to  Apollonia  had 
only  been  intended  to  place  his  wounded  in  safety  and  to 
pay  his  soldiers  there,  where  his  dep6ts  were  stationed ;  as 
soon  as  this  was  done,  he  set  out  for  Thessaly,  leaving  be- 
hind garrisons  in  Apollonia,  Oricum,  and  Lissus.  The 
corps  of  Calvinus  had  also  put  itself  in  motion  towards 
Thessaly  ;  and  Caesar  could  eifect  a  junction  with  therein* 
foroements  coming  up  from  Italy,  this  time  by  the  land 
route  through  Illyria — two  legions  under  Quintus  Comifi- 
cius — still  more  easily  in  Thessaly  than  in  Epirus.  As- 
cending by  difficult  paths  in  the  valley  of  the  Aous  and 
crossing  the  mountain-chain  which  separates  Epirus  from 
Thessaly,  he  arrived  at  the  Peneius ;  Calvinus  was  likewise 
directed  thither,  and  the  junction  of  the  two  armies  was 
thus  accomplished  by  the  shortest  route  and  that  which  was 
least  exposed  to  the  enemy.  It  took  place  at  Aeginium  not 
fiir  from  the  source  of  the  Peneius.  The  first  Thessalian 
lown  before  which  the  now  united  army  appeared,  Gomphi, 
dosed  its  gates  against  it ;  it  was  quickly  stormed  and 
f^iveQ  up  to  pillage,  and  the  other  towns  of  Thessaly  terrh 
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fied  by  this  example  submitted,  so  soon  as  Caesar's  l^oui 
merely  appeared  before  the  walls.  Amidst  these  marehea 
and  oo]iflict8,  and  with  the  help  of  the  supplies — albeit  not 
too  ample — which  the  region  on  the  Peneius  afforded,  the 
traces  and  recollections  of  the  caiamitous  days  which  they 
had  passed  through  gradually  vanished. 

The  victories  of  Dyrrhachium  had  thus  borne  not  much 
immediate  fruit  for  the  victors.  Pompeius  with  his  un- 
wieldy army  and  his  numerous  cavalry  had  not  been  abk 
to  follow  his  versatile  enemy  into  the  mountains ;  Caesar 
like  Calvinus  had  escaped  from  pursuit,  and  the  two  stood 
united  and  in  full  security  in  Thessaly.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  the  best  course  if  Pompeius  had  now  without 
delay  embarked  with  his  main  force  for  Italy,  where  su(y 
cess  was  scarcely  doubtful.  But  in  the  mean  time  only  a 
division  of  the  fleet  departed  for  Sicily  and  Italy.  In  the 
camp  of  the  coalition  the  contest  with  Caesar  was  looked 
on  as  so  completely  decided  by  the  battles  of  Dyrrhachium 
that  it  only  remained  to  reap  the  fruits  of  victory,  in  other 
words,  to  follow  out  and  capture  the  defeated  army.  Their 
former  over-cautious  reserve  was  succeeded  by  an  arrogance 
stiU  less  justified  by  circumstances ;  they  gave  no  heed  to 
the  facts,  that  they  had,  strictly  speaking,  failed  in  the  pur- 
suit, that  they  had  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  en- 
counter a  completely  refreshed  and  reorganized  army  in 
Thessaly,  and  that  there  was  no  small  risk  in  moving  away 
from  the  sea,  renouncing  the  support  of  the  fleet,  and  fol- 
lowing their  antagonist  to  the  battle-field  chosen  by  himself. 
They  were  simply  resolved  at  any  price  to  fight  with  Cae- 
sar, and  therefore  to  get  at  him  as  soon  as  possible  and  by 
the  most  convenient  way.  Cato  took  up  the  command  in 
Dy rrlju'hium,  where  a  garrison  was  left  behind  of  eighteen 
cohorts,  and  in  Corey ra,  where  300  ships  of  war  were  lefl ; 
Pompeius  and  Soipio  proceeded — the  former,  apparently, 
following  the  Egnatian  way  as  far  as  Pella  and  then  strik- 
ing into  the  great  rood  to  the  south,  the  latter  from  tin 
Ilaliacmc  n  through  the  passes  of  Olympus — ^to  the  lower 
peneius  and  met  at  Larissa. 
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Caesar  lay  to  the  south  of  Larissa  in  the  plain —  frhich 
extends  between  the  hill-country  of  Cynosceph» 
^ll^^^  lae  and  the  chain  of  Othrys  and  is  intersected 
by  a  tributary  of  the  Peneius,  the  Euipeus — on 
the  lefl  bank  of  the  latter  stream  near  the  town  of  Pharsa- 
lu8 ;  Pompeius  pitched  his  camp  opposite  to  him  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Enipeus  along  the  slope  of  the  heights  oi 
Cynoscephalae.'*'    The  entii  e  army  of  Pompeius  was  assein- 

*  The  exact  determination  of  the  fidd  of  battle  is  difficult.  Ap- 
pitti  (ii.  76)  expressly  places  it  between  (New)  Pbarsalus  (now  Fersala) 
and  the  Eoipeus.  Of  the  two  streams,  which  alone  are  of  any  impor- 
tance in  the  question,  and  are  undoubtedly  the  Apidanus  and  Enipeus 
of  the  ancients — the  Sofadhitiko  and  the  Fersallti — the  former  has  its 
•onrces  in  the  mountains  of  Thaumaci  (Dhoraoko)  and  the  Dolopiao 
bdghts,  the  latter  in  mount  Othrys,  and  the  Fersaliti  alone  flows  pa^ 
Pbarsalus ;  now  as  the  Enipeus  according  to  Strabo  (ix.  p.  432)  springH 
from  mount  Othrys  and  flows  past  Pbarsalus,  the  Fei*2Uiliti  has  been 
most  justly  pronounced  by  Leake  {Northern  Greece^  iv.  820)  to  be  the 
Koipeus,  and  the  hypothesis  followed  by  Goler  that  the  Fersaliti  is  the 
Apidanus  is  untenable.  With  this  all  the  other  statements  of  the  an* 
dents  as  to  the  two  risers  a^rce.  Only  we  must  doubtless  assume  with 
Leake,  that  the  river  of  Yloklio  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Fersaliti 
and  the  Sofadhitiko  and  going  to  the  Peneius  was  called  by  the  ancients 
Apidanus  as  well  as  the  Sofadhitiko  ;  which,  however,  is  the  more  natu- 
ral, as  while  the  Sofadhitiko  probably  has,  the  Fersaliti  has  not,  con. 
■tantly  water  (Leake  iv.  821).  Old  Pbarsalus,  from  which  the  battle 
takes  its  name,  must  therefore  have  been  situated  between  Fersala  and 
the  FersalitL  Accordingly  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Fersaliti,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  Pompeians,  standing  with  their 
bcea  towards  Pbarsalus,  leaned  their  right  wing  on  the  river  (Caesar, 
B»  C.  iii.  88 ;  Frontinus,  Sti-at.  ii.  8,  22).  The  camp  of  the  Pompei- 
ftos,  however,  cannot  have  stood  here,  but  only  on  the  slope  of  tho 
heights  of  Cynoscephalae,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Enipeus,  partly 
oecanse  they  barred  the  route  of  Caesar  to  Scotussa  partly  because 
tiieir  line  of  retreat  evidently  went  over  the  mountains  above  the  camp 
Cowardd  Lariasa;  if  they  hud,  according  to  Leakeys  hypothcFis  (iv.  482), 
•Doamped  to  the  east  of  Pbarsalus  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Enipeus,  tboy 
eoald  never  have  got  to  the  northward  through  this  stream,  which  at 
this  Tery  point  has  a  deeply  cut  bed  (Leake  iv.  469),  and  Pompr.iiu 
imiat  have  fled  to  Lamia  instead  of  Larissa.  Probably  therefore  the 
Fompeians  pitched  their  camp  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Fersaliti,  and 
pa«ed  the  river  both  in  order  to  fight  and  in  order,  after  the  battle,  Ui 
regain  their  camp,  whence  they  then  mo^ed  up  the  slopes  of  Crannoi 
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bled ;  Caesar  on  the  o&ier  hand  still  expected  the  ooqw  tt 
nearly  two  legions  formerly  detached  to  Aetolia  and  Thesw 
saly,  now  stationed  under  Quintus  Fufius  Calenus  in  Greece, 
and  the  two  legions  of  Cornificius  which  were  sent  afW 
him  by  the  land  route  from  Italy  and  had  already  arrived 
in  lUyria.  The  army  of  Pompeius,  numbering  eleven 
legions  or  47,000  men  and  7,000  horse,  was  more  than 
dcuble  that  of  Caesar  in  in&ntry,  and  seven  times  as  nu- 
merous in  cavalry ;  fatigue  and  conflicts  had  so  decimated 
Caesar's  troops,  that  his  eight  legions  did  not  number  more 
than  22,000  men  under  arms,  consequently  not  nearly  the 
half  of  their  normal  amount.  The  victorious  army  of  Pom- 
peius  provided  with  a  countless  cavalry  and  good  magazi&es 
had  provisions  in  abundance,  while  the  troops  of  Cae&ar 
had  difficulty  in  keeping  themselves  alive  and  only  hoped 
for  better  supplies  from  the  corn-harvest  not  far  distant. 
The  Pompeian  soldiers,  who  had  learned  in  the  last  cam- 
paign to  know  war  and  trust  their  leader,  were  in  the  best 
of  humour.  All  military  reasons  on  the  side  of  Pompeius 
favoured  the  view,  that  the  decisive  battle  should  not  be 
long  delayed,  seeing  that  they  now  confronted  Caesar  in 

and  SootuaBa,  which  culnun&te  above  the  latter  place  in  the  heights  of 
Cynoscephalae.  This  was  not  impossible.  The  Enipens  is  a  bqihII  slow- 
flowing  rivulet,  which  Leake  found  two  feet  deep  in  November,  and 
which  in  the  hot  season  often  lies  quite  dry  (Leake  L  448,  and  iv.  472 ; 
oomp.  Lucan.  vl  373),  and  the  battle  was  fought  In  the  h^ght  of  sua- 
mer.  Further  the  armies  before  the  battle  lay  three  miles  and  a  half 
from  each  other  (Appian.  B.  C,  iL  66),  so  that  the  Pompeians  oonld 
make  ail  preparations  and  also  properly  secure  the  communication  with 
their  camp  by  bridges.  Had  the  battle  terminated  in  a  complete  rout, 
no  doubt  the  retreat  to  and  over  the  river  could  not  have  been  exe- 
cuted, and  doubtless  for  this  reason  Pompeius  only  reluctantly  agreed 
to  fight  here.  The  left  wing  of  the  Pompeians  which  was  Uie  most 
remote  from  the  base  of  retreat  felt  this ;  but  the  retreat  at  least  cf 
their  centre  and  their  right  wing  was  not  accomplished  in  such  haste  af 
to  be  impracticable  under  the  given  conditions.  Caesar  and  his  copy- 
ists are  silent  as  to  the  crossing  of  the  river,  because  this  would  place 
ffl  too  dear  a  light  the  eagerness  for  battle  of  the  Pompeians  appareol 
otherwise  from  the  whole  narrative,  and  they  are  also  silent  as  to  thi 
tonditions  of  retreat  favourable  for  these. 
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Theesaly ;  and  the  emigrant  impatience  of  the  many  nobl< 
ofiioers  and  others  accompanying  the  army  doubtless  had 
more  weight  than  even  such  rc^isons  in  the  council  of  war. 
Since  the  events  of  Dyrrhachium  these  lords  regard(^d  th(^ 
triumph  of  their  party  as  an  ascertained  fact ;  already  ther« 
iraa  eager  strife  as  to  the  filling  up  of  Caesar's  supreme 
pontificate^  and  instructions  were  sent  to  Rome  to  hiro 
houses  at  the  Forum  for  the  next  elections.  When  Pom 
peius  hesitated  as  to  his  crossing  of  the  rivulet  which  sepa- 
rated the  two  armies,  and  which  Caesar  with  his  much 
weaker  army  did  not  venture  to  pass,  this  excited  great  in- 
dignation ;  Pompeius,  it  was  alleged,  delayed  the  battle 
only  in  order  to  rule  somewhat  longer  over  so  many  con- 
flulars  and  praetorians  and  to  perpetuate  his  part  of  Aga- 
memnon. Pompeius  yielded ;  and  Caesar,  who  under  the 
impression  that  matters  would  not  come  to  a  battle,  had 
just  projected  a  mode  of  turning  the  enemy's  army  and  for 
that  purpose  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  towards  Sco- 
tussa,  likewise  arrayed  his  legions  for  battle,  when  he  saw 
the  Pompeians  preparing  to  offer  it  to  him  on  his  bank. 
Thus  the  battle  of  Pharsalus  was  fought  on  the  0th  Au- 
gust  706,  almost  on  the  same  field  where  a  hun- 
dred and  fifly  years  before  the  Romans  had  laid 
the  foundation  of  their  dominion  in  the  East  (ii.  356), 
Pompeius  rested  his  right  wing  on  the  Enipeus ;  Caesar 
opposite  to  him  rested  his  lefl  on  the  broken  ground  stretch- 
ing in  front  of  the  Enipeus ;  the  two  other  wings  were  sta- 
tioned out  in  the  plain,  covered  in  each  case  by  the  cavalry 
and  the  light  troops.  The  intention  of  Pompeius  was  to 
keep  his  infantry  on  the  defensive,  but  with  his  cavalry  to 
scatter  the  weak  band  of  horsemen  which,  mixed  afler  the 
German  fashion  with  light  infantry,  confronted  him,  and 
then  to  take  Caesar's  right  wing  in  rear.  His  infantry 
ooorageously  sustained  the  first  charge  of  that  of  the  ene- 
mji  and  the  engagement  there  came  to  a  stand.  Labienus 
likewise  dispersed  the  enemy's  cavalry  afler  a  brave  but 
•hort  resistance,  and  deployed  his  force  to  the  left  with  the 
tiew  of  turning  the  infantry.     But  Caesar,  foreseeing  tli4 
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defeat  of  his  cavalry,  had  stationed  behind  it  on  the  threat 
ened  flank  of  his  right  wing  some  2,000  of  his  best  I^oof 
aries.  As  the  enemy's  horsemen,  driving  those  of  Caesai 
before  them,  galloped  along  and  around  the  line,  they  sud- 
denly came  upon  this  select  corps  advancing  intrepidly 
against  them  and,  rapidly  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  un 
expected  and  unusual  infantry  attack,*  they  galloped  at  full 
speed  from  the  field  of  battle.  The  victorious  le^onarief 
cut  to  pieces  the  enemy's  archers  now  unprotected,  then 
rushed  at  the  lefl  wing  of  the  enemy,  and  began  now  on 
their  part  to  turn  it.  At  the  same  time  Caesar's  third 
division  hitherto  reserved  advanced  along  the  whole  line  to 
the  attack.  The  unexpected  defeat  of  the  best  arm  of  the 
Pompeian  army,  as  it  raised  the  courage  of  their  oppo- 
nents, broke  that  of  the  army  and  above  all  that  of  the 
general.  When  Pompeius,  who  from  the  outset  did  not 
trust  his  infantry,  saw  the  horsemen  gallop  off,  he  rode  back 
at  once  from  the  field  of  battle  to  the  camp,  without  even 
awaiting  the  issue  of  the  general  attack  ordered  by  Caesar. 
His  legions  began  to  waver  and  soon  to  retire  over  the 
brook  into  the  camp,  which  was  not  accomplished  without 
severe  loss. 

The  day  was  thus  lost  and  many  an  able  soldier  had 

*  With  this  is  connected  the  well-known  direction  of  Caesar  to  hif 
soldiers  to  strike  at  the  faces  of  the  enemy's  horsemen.  Tiie  infantry 
— which  here  in  an  altogether  irregular  way  acted  on  the  offensive 
against  cavalry,  ^ho  were  not  to  be  reached  with  the  sabres — were  not 
to  throw  their  pila^  but  to  use  them  as  hand-spears  against  the  cav- 
airy  and,  in  order  to  defend  themselves  better  against  these,  to  thrust 
at  their  ''flces  (Plutarch,  Pomp.  69,  71  ;  Caes,  46;  Appian.  ii.  76,  78; 
Flor.  ii.  12  ;  Oros.  vi.  16  ;  erroneously  Frontinus,  iv.  7,  32).  The  aneo 
do  ileal  tun:  given  to  this  instruction,  that  the  Pompeian  horsemen  were 
to  bo  brought  to  run  away  by  the  fear  of  receiving  scars  in  their  faces, 
nnd  that  they  actually  galloped  off  *^  holding  tlieir  hands  bcfcrc  their 
eyes  "  (Plutarch),  collapses  of  itself ;  for  it  has  point  only  on  the  (ap- 
position that  the  Pompeian  cavalry  had  consisted  principally  of  iht 
young  nobility  of  Ron  e,  the  **  graceful  dancers ;  *'  and  this  was  not  tbt 
case  (p.  4h1).  At  the  most  it  may  be,  that  the  wit  of  the  camp  gave  U 
that  simple  and  judicious  military  order  this  very  irrational  but 
tainly  comic  turn. 
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fidlen,  but  the  army  was  still  substantially  'iitact,  and  the 
situation  of  Pompeii  is  was  far  less  perilous  than  that  of 
Ciiesar  after  the  defeat  of  Dyrrhachium.  But  while  Gaesat 
in  the  vicissitudes  of  his  destiny  had  learned  that  fortune 
loves  to  withdraw  herself  at  certain  moments  even  from 
her  fiivourites  in  order  to  be  once  more  won  back  through 
their  perseverance,  Pompeius  knew  fortune  hitherto  only  as 
the  constant  goddess,  and  despaired  of  himself  and  of  her 
when  she  withdrew  from  him  ;  and,  while  in  Caesar's  gi*eat 
nature  despair  only  developed  still  mightier  energies,  the 
feebler  soul  of  Pompeius  under  similar  pressure  sank  into 
the  infinite  abyss  of  despondency.  As  once  in  the  war 
with  Sertorius  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the 
office  entrusted  to  him  in  presence  of  his  superior  opponent 

and  of  departing  (p.  47),  so  now,  when  he  saw 
5[^^^       the   legions  retire  over   the  stream,  he  threw 

from  him  the  fatal  general's  scarf,  and  rode  ofi* 
by  the  nearest  route  to  the  sea,  to  find  means  of  embarking 
there.  His  army  discouraged  and  leaderless — for  Scipio, 
although  recognized  by  Pompeius  as  colleague  in  supreme 
command,  was  yet  general-in-chief  only  in  name — hoped  to 
find  protection  behind  the  camp-walls ;  but  Caesar  allowed 
it  no  rest ;  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Roman  and  Thra- 
eiaii  guard  of  the  camp  was  speedily  overcome,  and  the 
mass  was  compelled  to  withdraw  in  disorder  to  the  heights 
of  Crannon  and  Scotussa,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  camp 
was  pitched.  It  attempted  by  moving  forward  along  these 
hills  to  regain  Larissa ;  but  the  troops  of  Caesar,  heeding 
neither  booty  nor  fatigue  and  advancing  by  better  paths  in 
the  plain,  intercepted  the  route  of  the  fugitives ;  In  fiict 
when  late  in  the  evening  the  Pompeians  suspended  their 
march,  their  pursuers  were  able  even  to  draw  an  entrenched 
UnA  which  precluded  the  fugitives  from  access  to  the  only 
liTulet  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

So  ended  the  day  of  Pharsalus.  The  enemy's  nrmy 
was  not  i^nly  defeated,  but  annihilated  ;  15,000  of  the  eno> 
mv  lay  dead  or  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle,  while  the 
Caetarians  missed  only  200  men ;  the  body  which  remained 
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together,  amounting  still  to  nearly  20,000  meL,  laid  dows 
their  arms  on  the  morning  after  the  battle ;  only  isolalud 
troops,  including,  it  is  true,  the  officers  of  most  note,  sougbl 
a  refuge  in  the  mountains ;  of  the  eleven  eagles  of  the  ene- 
my nine  were  handed  over  to  Caesar.  Caesar,  mio  on  th# 
very  day  of  the  battle  had  reminded  the  soldiers  that  they 
should  not  forget  the  fellow-citizen  in  the  foe,  did  not  ireai 
the  captives  as  Bibulus  and  Labienus  had  done;  neverthe- 
less he  too  found  it  necessary  now  to  exercise  some  sever- 
ity. The  common  soldiers  were  incorporated  in  the  army, 
fines  or  confiscations  of  property  were  inflicted  on  the  men 
of  better  rank  ;  the  senators  and  equites  of  note  who  were 
taken,  with  few  exceptions,  suffered  death.  The  time  for 
clemency  was  past;  the  longer  the  civil  war  lasted,  the 
more  remorseless  and  implacable  it  became. 

Some  time  elapsed,  before  the  consequences  of  the  0th 
^  of  August  706  could  be  fully  discerned.     What 

T^«g^-  admitted  of  least  doubt,  was  the  passing  over 
tho  battle  of  to  tho  side  of  Cacsar  of  all  those  who  had  at- 
tached themselves  to  the  party  vanquished  at 
Pharsalus  merely  as  being  the  more  powerful ;  the  defeat 
was  so  thoroughly  decisive,  that  the  victor  was  joined  by 
all  who  were  not  willing  or  were  not  obliged  to  fight  for  a 
lost  cause.  All  the  kings,  peoples,  and  cities,  which  had 
hitherto  been  the  clients  of  Pompeius,  now  recalled  their 
naval  and  military  contingents  and  declined  to  receive  the 
refugees  of  the  beaten  party ;  such  as  Egypt,  Cyrene,  the 
communities  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Cilicia  and 
^,JJJ[*  Asia  Minor,  Rhodes,  Athens,  and  generally  the 
whole  of  the  East.  In  fact  Pharnaces  king  of 
tho  Bosporus  pushed  his  ofliciousness  so  fiir,  that  on  the 
news  of  the  Pharsalian  battle  he  took  possession  not  c^ily 
of  the  town  of  Phanagoria  which  several  years  before  had 
been  declared  free  by  Pompeius,  and  of  the  dominions  of 
the  Colchian  prin:5es  confirmed  by  him,  but  even  of  the 
kingdom  of  Little  Armenia  which  Pompeius  had  conferred 
on  king  Deiotarus.  Almost  the  sole  exceptions  to  this  gen- 
eral submission   were  the  little  town  of  Megara  whick 
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allowed  itself  to  be  besieged  and  stormed  by  the  Cucs» 
rians,  and  Juba  king  of  Numidia,  who  had  for  long  expect< 
ed,  and  after  the  victory  over  Curio  expected  only  with  aU 
tiie  greater  certainty,  that  his  kingdom  would  be  annexed 
by  Oaesar,  and  was  thus  obliged  for  better  or  for  worse  to 
ftbide  by  the  defeated  party. 

In  the  same  way  as  the  client  communities  submitted  to 

the  victor  of  Pharsalus,  the  tail  of  the  oonstitu* 
In^after  tional  party — all  who  had  joined  it  with  half  a 
nimUuB.^    heart  or  had  even,  like  Marcus  Cicero  and  his 

fellows,  merely  danced  around  the  aristocracy 
iike  the  witches  around  the  Brocken — approached  to  make 
thtdr  peace  with  the  new  monarch,  a  peace  accordingly  which 
his  contemptuous  indulgence  readily  and  courteously  grant- 
ed fco  the  petitioners.  But  the  flower  of  the  defeated  party 
made  no  compromise.  All  was  over  with  the  aristocracy ; 
but  the  aristocrats  could  never  become  converted  to  mon- 
archy. The  highest  revelations  of  humanity  are  perish- 
able ;  the  religion  once  true  may  become  a  lie,*  the  polity 
onoe  fraught  with  blessing  may  become  a  curse ;  but  even 
the  gospel  that  is  past  still  finds  confessors,  and  if  such  a 
fiiith  cannot  remove  mountains  like  faith  in  the  living  truth, 
it  yet  remains  true  to  itself  down  to  its  very  end,  and  does 
not  depart  from  the  realm  of  the  living  till  it  has  dragged 
its  last  priests  and  its  last  partisans  along  with  it,  and  a  new 
generation,  freed  from  those  shadows  of  the  past  and  tlie 
perishing,  rules  over  a  world  that  has  renewed  its  youth* 
So  it  was  in  Rome.  Into  whatever  abyss  of  degeneracy 
the  aristocratic  rule  had  now  sunk,  it  had  once  been  a  great 
political  system ;  the  sacred  fire,  by  which  Italy  had  been 
eonquered  and  Hannibal  had  been  vanquished,  continued  to 

*  [I  may  here  state  once  for  all  that  in  this  and  other  passagM, 
wLere  Dr.  Monirascn  appears  incidentally  to  express  views  of  religion 
or  philosophy  with  whii-h  I  cannot  be  etipposcd  to  agree,  I  ha?e  not 
thought  it  right — as  is,  I  believe,  sometimes  done  in  similar  cases — Ui 
omit  or  modify  any  portion  of  what  he  has  written.  The  reader  mual 
Judge  for  himself  as  to  the  truth  or  value  of  such  assertions  as  tho8« 
fiven  in  the  texU-^TV.] 
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glow — although  somewhat  dim  and  dull — in  tht  Roman  no 
bility  5H>  long  as  that  nobility  existed,  and  rendered  a  ooi^ 
dial  understanding  between  the  men  of  the  old  r^hoM  ami 
the  new  monarch  impossible.  A  lai^e  portion  of  the  coo* 
stitutional  party  submitted  at  least  outwardly,  and  recog- 
nized the  monarchy  so  far  as  to  accept  pardon  from  Caaaar 
imd  to  retire  as  much  as  possible  into  private  life ;  which, 
however,  ordinarily  was  not  done  without  the  mental  reseiv 
vation  of  thereby  preserving  themselves  for  a  future  change 
of  things.  This  course  was  chiefly  followed  by  the  parti- 
sans of  lesser  hote;  but  the  able  Marcus  Maroellus,  the 
same  who  had  brought  about  the  rupture  with  Caesar  (p. 
421),  was  to  be  found  among  these  judicious  persons  and 
voluntarily  banished  himself  to  Lesbos.  In  the  majority, 
however,  of  the  genuine  aristocracy  passion  was  more  pow- 
erful than  cool  reflection ;  along  with  which,  no  doubt,  sel^ 
deceptions  as  to  success  being  still  possible  and  apprehen- 
sions of  the  inevitable  vengeance  of  the  victor  variously  co^ 
operated. 

No  one  probably  formed  a  judgment  as  to  the  situation 
of  affairs  with  so  painful  a  clearness,  and  so  free 
from  fear  or  hope  on  his  own  account,  as  Mar- 
cus Cato.  Completely  convinced  that  after  the  days  of 
jlerda  and  Pharsalus  the  monarchy  was  inevitable,  and 
morally  firm  enough  to  confess  to  himself  this  bitter  truth 
and  to  act  upon  it,  he  hesitated  for  a  moment  whether  the 
constitutional  party  ought  at  all  to  continue  a  war,  which 
would  necessarily  require  sacrifices  for  a  lost  cause  on  the 
part  of  many  who  did  not  know  why  they  offered  them« 
And  when  he  resolved  to  fight  against  the  monarchy  not 
for  victory,  but  for  a  speedier  and  more  honourable  fall 
hf.  yet  sought  as  far  as  possible  to  draw  no  one  into  thi« 
war,  who  chose  to  survive  the  fall  of  the  republic  and  to 
be  reconciled  t^  monarchy.  He  conceived  that,  so  long  as 
the  republic  had  been  merely  threatened,  it  was  a  right  and 
a  duty  to  compel  the  lukewarm  and  bad  citizen  to  take 
part  in  the  struggle;  but  that  now  it  was  senseless  and 
cruel  to  compel  the  individual  to  share  the  ruin  of  the  lost 
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republic  Not  only  did  he  himself  discharge  every  one 
who  desired  to  return  to  Italy ;  but  when  the  wildest  of 
the  wild  partisans,  Gnaeus  Pompeius  the  younger,  insistod 
on  the  execution  of  these  people  and  of  Cicero  in  paiticii- 
lar,  it  was  Cato  alone  who  by  his  moral  authority  pre* 
vented  it. 

Pompeius  also  had  no  desire  for  peace.  Had  he  been 
a  man  who  deserved  to  hold  the  position  which 
he  filled,  we  might  suppose  him  to  have  per- 
ceived that  he  who  aspires  to  a  crown  cannot  return  to  the 
beaten  track  of  ordinary  existence,  and  that  there  is  ac- 
cordingly no  place  lefl  on  earth  for  one  who  has  failed. 
But  Pompeius  was  hardly  too  noble-minded  to  ask  a  favour, 
which  the  victor  would  have  been  perhaps  magnanimous 
enough  not  to  refuse  to  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  prob- 
ably too  mean  to  do  so.  Whether  it  was  that  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  trust  himself  to  Caesar,  or  that  in  his 
usual  vague  and  undecided  way,  after  the  first  immediate 
impression  of  the  disaster  of  Pharsalus  had  vanished,  ho 
began  again  to  cherish  hope,  Pompeius  was  resolved  to 
continue  the  struggle  against  Caesar  and  to  seek  for  him- 
self yet  another  battle-field  after  that  of  Pharsalus. 

Thus  however  much  Caesar  had  striven  by  prudence 
and  moderation  to  appease  the  fury  of  his  op- 
SieS^ihe  ponents  and  to  lessen  their  Qumber,  the  strug- 
gle nevertheless  went  on  without  alteration. 
Tbeie«j«rt     But  the  leading  men  had  almost  all  taken  part 

wtttrml- 

in  the  fight  at  Pharsalus ;  and,  although  they  all 
C84!ap3d  with  the  exception  of  Lucius  Domitius  Ahenobar- 
b?Js,  who  was  killed  in  the  flight,  they  were  yet  scattered 
ill  all  directions,  so  that  they  were  unable  to  concert  a  qu\\\ 
mon  plan  for  the  continuance  of  the  campaign.  Most  of 
thetn  found  their  way,  partly  through  the  desolate  nioun' 
tains  of  Macedonia  and  lllyria,  partly  by  the  aid  of  tho 
fleet,  to  Corey ra,  where  Marcus  Cato  commanded  the  re 
serve  lefl  behind.  Here  a  sort  of  council  of  war  took  place 
under  the  presidency  of  Cato,  at  which  Metellus  Scipio, 
Titus   Labicnus,  Lucius   Afranius,  Gnaeus   Pompeius   thf 
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the  seas,  and  especiallj  natural  for  them  to  take  jp  piraoj 
on  a  greater  scale,  with  n.ore  oompact  organization,  and 
with  more  definite  aims.  Even  after  the  recall  of  the 
squadrons  that  had  come  from  the  East  they  still  possessed 
a  very  considerable  fleet  of  their  own,  while  Caesar  was  as 
yet  virtually  without  vessels  of  war ;  and  their  connection 
with  the  Dalmatae  who  had  risen  in  their  own  interesi 
against  Caesar  (p.  473),  and  their  control  over  the  most 
important  seas  and  seaports,  presented  the  most  advan- 
tageous prospects  for  a  naval  war,  especially  on  a  small 
scale.  As  formerly  Sulla's  hunting  out  of  the  democrats 
had  ended  in  the  Sertorian  insurrection,  which  was  a  con- 
flict first  waged  by  pirates  and  then  by  robbers  and  ulti- 
mately became  a  very  serious  war,  so  possibly,  if  there 
was  in  the  Catonian  aristocracy  or  among  the  adherents  of 
Pompeius  as  much  spirit  and  fire  as  in  the  Marian  democ- 
racy, and  if  there  was  found  among  them  a  true  sea-kicg, 
a  commonwealth  independent  of  the  monarchy  of  Caesar 
and  perhaps  a  match  for  it  might  arise  on  the  still  uncon- 
quered  sea. 

Far  more  serious  disapproval  in  every  respect  is  due 
to  the  idea  of  dragging  an  independent  neigh- 
JjJ^JJJ*  bouring  state  into  the  Roman  civil  war  and  of 
bringing  about  by  its  means  a  counter-revolu- 
tion ;  law  and  conscience  condemn  the  deserter  more  se- 
verely than  the  robber,  and  a  victorious  band  of  robbers 
finds  its  way  back  to  a  free  and  well-ordered  commonwealth 
more  easily  than  the  emigrants  who  are  conducted  back  by 
the  public  foe.  Besides  it  was  scarcely  probable  that  th« 
beaten  party  would  be  able  to  effect  a  restoration  in  this 
way.  The  only  state,  from  which  they  could  attempt  to 
seek  8^]pport,  was  that  of  the  Parthians ;  and  as  to  this  it 
was  at  least  doubtful  whether  it  would  make  their  cause 
its  own,  and  very  improbable  that  it  would  fight  out  thai 
cause  against  Caesar. 

The  time  for  republican  conspiracies  had  not  yet  come. 

While  the  remnant  of  the  defeated  party  thus  allowed 
Uiemselves  to  be  helplessly  driven  about  by  fate,  and  even 
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P  tlioae  who  had  determired  to  continue  the  stru^ 

fNt  Pgttpt  ffle  knew  not  how  or  where  to  do  8o,  Caeear, 
quickly  as  ever  resolving  and  quickly  aoting,  laid 
everything  aside  to  pursue  Pompeius — the  only  one  of  his 
opponents  whom  he  respected  as  an  officer,  and  the  one 
whose  personal  capture  would  have  probably  paralyzed  a 
bal^  and  thjit  perhaps  the  more  dangerous  half,  of  his  op- 
ponents. With  a  few  men  he  crossed  the  Hellespont-^  bis 
single  bark  encountered  in  it  a  fleet  of  the  enemy  destined 
fi>r  the  Black  Sea  and  took  the  whole  crews,  struck  as  with 
stupefaction  by  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  pris- 
oners—-and  as  soon  as  the  most  necessary  preparations  were 
made,  hastened  in  pursuit  of  Pompeius  to  the  East.  The 
latter  had  gone  from  the  Pharsalian  battle-field  to  Lesbos, 
whence  he  brought  away  his  wife  and  his  second  son  Sex- 
tns,  and  had  sailed  onward  round  Asia  Minor  to  Cilicia  and 
thence  to  Cyprus.  Ue  might  have  joined  his  partisans  at 
Corcyra  or  Africa ;  but  repugnance  toward  his  aristocratic 
allies  and  the  thought  of  the  reception  which  awaited  him 
there  afVer  the  day  of  Pharsalus  and  above  all  aflcr  his 
disgraceful  flight,  appear  to  have  induced  him  to  take  his 
own  course  and  rather  to  resort  to  the  protection  of  the 
Parthian  king  than  to  that  of  Cato.  While  he  was  em- 
ployed in  collecting  money  and  slaves  from  the  Roman 
revenue-farmers  and  merchants  in  Cyprus,  and  in  arming  a 
hand  of  2,000  slaves,  he  received  news  that  Antioch  had 
declared  for  Caesar  and  that  the  route  to  the  Parthians 
was  no  longer  open.  So  he  altered  his  plan  and  sailed  to 
Egypt,  where  a  number  of  his  old  soldiers  served  in  the 
army  and  the  situation  and  rich  resources  of  the  country 
allowed  him  time  and  opportunity  to  reorganize  the  war. 

In  Egypt,  afler  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Auletes  (May 
703)  his  children,  Cleopatra  about  sixteen  years  of  age  and 
Ptolemaeus  Dionysus  about  ten,  had  ascended  the  throne 
locording  to  their  father's  will  jointly,  and  as  consorts; 
but  soon  the  brOwher  or  rather  his  guardian  Pothinus  had 
driven  the  sister  from  the  kingdom  and  compelled  her  to 
aeok  a  refuge  in  Syria,  whence  she  made  preparations  tc 
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get  back  to  her  paterual  kingdom.  Ptolomaeus  and  Po 
thinus  lay  with  the  whole  Egyptian  army  at  Pelusium  fof 
the  sake  of  protecting  the  eastern  frontier  against  her,  just 
when  Pompeius  cast  anchor  at  the  Casian  promontory  and 
sent  a  request  to  the  king  to  allow  him  to  land.  Th^ 
Egyptian  court,  long  hiformed  of  the  disaster  at  Pharsalus, 
was  on  the  point  of  rejecting  Pompeius;  but  the  king'f 
iQlor  Theodotus  pointed  out  that  in  that  case  Pompeius 
would  probably  employ  his  connections  in  the  Egyptiap 
army  to  instigate  rebellion ;  and  that  it  would  be  safer, 
and  also  preferable  with  regard  to  Caesar,  if  they  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  making  away  with  Pompeius.  Political 
reasonings  of  this  sort  did  not  readily  fail  of  their  effect 
among  the  statesmen  of  the  Hellenic  world. 

Achillas  the  general  of  the  royal  troops  and  some  of 

the  former  soldiers  of  Pompeius  went  off  in  a 
Pompeitw.       ^^*^  ^  ^^^  vessel ;  and  invited  him  to  come  to 

the  king  and,  as  the  water  was  shallow,  to  enter 
their  barge.  As  he  was  stepping  ashore,  the  military  tri* 
bune  Lucius  Septimius  stabbed  him  from  behind,  under  the 
eyes  of  his  wife  and  son,  who  were  compelled  to  be  speo- 
tators  of  the  murder  from  the  deck  of  their  vessel,  without 

being  able  to  rescue  or  revenge  (28  Sept.  706). 

On  the  same  day,  on  which  thirteen  years  be- 
fore he  had  entered  the  capital  in  triumph  over  Mithradates 
(p.  182),  the  man,  who  for  a  generation  had  been  called  the 
Great  and  for  years  had  ruled  Rome,  died  on  the  desert 
sands  of  the  inhospitable  Casian  shore  by  the  hand  of  one 
of  his  soldiers.  A  good  officer,  but  otherwise  of  mediocre 
gifts  of  intellect  and  of  heart,  fate  had  with  superhuman 
constancy  for  thirty  years  allowed  him  to  solve  all  brilliar<v 
and  toilless  tasks ;  had  permitted  him  to  pluck  all  laurels 
planted  and  fostered  by  others ;  had  presented  to  him  all 
the  conditions  requisite  for  obtaining  the  supreme  power- 
only  in  order  to  exhibit  in  his  person  an  example  of  spuri- 
ous  greatness,  to  which  history  knows  no  parallel.  Of  all 
pitiful  parts  there  is  none  more  pitiful  than  that  of  passing 
fo-  more  than  one  reall}  is ;  and  it  is  the  fate  of  monarchj 
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that  this  raisfortune  inevitably  clings  to  it,  for  barely  once 
in  a  thousand  years  does  there  arise  among  the  people  a 
man  who  is  a  liing  not  merely  in  name,  but  in  reality.  If 
this  disproportion  between  semblance  and  reality  has  nevei 
perhaps  been  so  prominently  marked  as  in  Pompcius,  the 
fiict  may  well  excite  grave  reflection  that  it  was  precisely 
he  who  in  a  certain  sense  opened  the  series  of  Roman  mon 
archs. 

When  Caesar  following  the  track  of  Pompeius  arrived 
In  the  roadstead  of  Alexandria,  all  was  already  over.  With 
deep  agitation  he  turned  away  when  the  murderer  brought 
to  his  ship  the  head  of  the  man,  who  had  been  his  son-in- 
law  and  for  long  years  his  colleague  in  rule,  and  to  get 
whom  alive  into  his  power  he  had  come  to  Egypt  The 
dagger  of  the  rash  assassin  precluded  an  answer  to  the 
question,  how  Caesar  would  have  dealt  with  the  captive 
Pompeius;  but,  while  the  humane  sympathy,  which  still 
found  a  place  in  the  great  soul  of  Caesar  side  by  side  vrith 
ambition,  enjoined  that  he  should  spare  his  former  friend, 
his  interest  also  required  that  he  should  annihilate  Pom- 
peius otherwise  than  by  the  executioner.  Pompeius  had 
been  for  twenty  years  the  acknowledged  ruler  of  Rome  j 
%  dominion  so  deeply  rooted  does  not  perish  with  the 
ruler's  death.  The  death  of  Pompeius  did  not  break  up 
the  Pompeians,  but  gave  to  them  instead  of  an  aged,  in- 
capable, and  worn  out  chief  in  his  sons  Gnaeus  and  Sextus 
two  leaders,  both  of  whom  were  young  and  active  and  the 
second  was  a  man  of  decided  capacity.  To  the  newly- 
founded  hereditary  monarchy  the  hereditary  pretendership 
attached  itself  at  once  like  a  parasite,  and  it  was  very 
doubtful  whether  by  this  change  of  persons  Caesar  did  r  ot 
lose  more  than  he  gained. 

Meanwhile  in  Egypt  Caesar  had  now  nothing  furthei 

to  do,  and  the  Romans  and  the  Egyptians  ex- 
^llfflff^'    pected  that  ho  would  immediately  set  sail  and 

applj  himself  to  the  subjugation  of  Africa,  and 
to  the  huge  task  of  organization  which  awaited  him  after 
IIm  victory.    But  Caesar  faithful  to  his  custom — ^wherevei 
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he  found  himself  in  the  wide  empire— of  finally  regulatiiig 
matters  at  once  and  in  person,  and  firmly  convinced  thai 
no  resistance  was  to  be  expected  either  from  the  Romia 
garrison  or  from  the  court,  being,  moreover,  in  urgent 
pecuniary  embarrassment,  landed  in  Alexandria  with  the 
two  amalgamated  legions  accompanying  him  to  the  number 
of  8,200  men  and  800  Celtic  and  Grerman  cavalry,  took  up 
his  quarters  in  the  royal  palace,  and  proceeded  to  ooUecC 
the  neceesary  sums  of  money  and  to  regulate  the  Egyptian 
auccession,  without  allowing  himself  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
saucy  remark  of  Pothinus  that  Caesar  should  not  for  audi 
petty  matters  neglect  his  own  so  important  affaira.  In  hit 
dealing  with  the  Egyptians  he  was  just  and  even  indulgent 
Although  the  aid  which  they  had  given  to  Pompeius  justi- 
fied the  imposing  of  a  war  contribution,  the  exhausted  land 
was  spared  from  this ;  and,  while  the  arrears  of  the  sum 

stipulated  for  in  695  (p.  190)  and  since  then 

only  about  half  paid  were  remitted,  there  was 
required  merely  a  final  payment  of  10,000,000  denarii 
(£400,000).  The  belligerent  brother  and  sister  were  ei^ 
joined  immediately  to  suspend  hostilities,  and  were  invited 
to  have  their  dispute  investigated  and  decided  by  arbitra- 
tion. They  submitted ;  the  royal  boy  was  already  in  the 
palace  and  Cleopatra  also  presented  herself  there.  Caesar 
adjudged  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  agreeably  to  the  testa> 
ment  of  Auletcs,  to  the  intermarried  brother  and  sister 
Cleopatra  and  Ptolemaeus  Dionysus,  and  further  gave  un- 
asked the  kingdom  of  Cyprus — cancelling  the  earlier  act 
of  annexation  (p.  188) — as  the  appanage  of  the  second-bom 
of  Egypt  to  the  younger  children  of  Auletes,  Arsinoe  and 
Ptolemaeus  the  younger. 

But  a  storm  was  secretly  preparing.     Alexandria  was 

a  cosmopolitan  city  as  well  as  Rome,  hardly 
ttooinAiez^    inferior  to  the  Italian  capital  in  the  number  of 

its  inhabitants,  far  superior  to  it  in  stirring  com* 
mercial  spirit,  in  skill  of  handicrafl,  in  taste  for  science 
and  art :  in  the  citizens  there  was  a  lively  national  seli^ 
Importance,  and,  if  there  was  no  political  sentiment,  then» 
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was  at  any  rate  a  turbulent  spirit,  which  induced  thoni  ta 
indulge  in  their  street  riots  as  regularly  and  as  heartily  as 
the  Parisians  of  the  present  day  :  one  may  conceive  their 
feelings,  when  they  saw  the  Roman  general  ruling  in  the 
place  of  the  Lagidae  and  their  kings  accepting  the  award 
of  his  tribunal.  Pothinus  and  the  boy-king,  both  as  may 
be  conceiyed  very  niucli  discontented  at  once  with  the  per* 
emptory  requisition  of  old  debts  and  with  the  intervention 
in  the  Uirone-dispute  which  could  only  issue  as  it  did  in 
&your  of  Cleopatra,  sent — in  order  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Roman  demands — the  treasures  of  the  temples  and  the 
gold  plate  of  the  king  with  intentional  ostentation  to  be 
melted  at  the  mint ;  with  mcreasing  indignation  the  Egyp- 
tians—-who  were  pious  even  to  superstition,  and  who  re* 
joiced  in  the  world-renowned  magnificence  of  their  court 
as  if  it  were  a  possession  of  their  own — beheld  the  bare 
walls  of  their  temples  and  the  wooden  cups  on  the  table 
of  their  king.  The  Roman  army  of  occupation  also,  which 
had  been  essentially  denationalized  by  its  long  abode  in 
Elgypt  and  the  many  intermarriages  between  the  soldiers 
and  Egyptian  women,  and  which  moreover  numbered  a 
multitude  of  the  old  soldiers  of  Pompeius  and  runaway 
Italian  criminals  and  slaves  in  its  ranks,  was  indignant  at 
Caesar  by  whose  orders  it  had  been  obliged  to  suspend  its 
action  on  the  Syrian  frontier,  and  at  his  handful  of  haughty 
legionaries.  The  tumult  even  at  the  landing,  when  the 
multitude  saw  the  Roman  axes  carried  into  the  old  palace, 
and  the  numerous  assassinations  of  his  soldiers  in  the  city, 
had  taught  Caesar  the  immense  danger  in  which  he  was 
placed  with  his  small  force  in  presence  of  that  exasperated 
multitude.  But  it  was  difficult  to  return  on  account  of  the 
Borth*west  winds  prevailing  at  this  season  of  the  yea:,  and 
the  attempt  at  embarkation  might  easily  become  a  signal 
for  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection ;  besides,  it  was  not 
the  nature  of  Caesar  to  depart  without  having  accomplished 
his  work.  He  accordingly  ordered  up  at  once  reinforce 
ments  from  Asia,  and,  till  these  arrived,  displayed  throagh' 
i«t  tlie  utmost  self-possession.    Never  was  there  greater 
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saiety  in  his  camp  than  during  this  rest  at  Alexandria  j 
and  while  the  beautiful  and  clever  Cleopatra  was  not  spar 
ing  of  her  charms  in  general  and  least  of  all  towards  her 
judge,  Caesar  also  appeared  among  all  his  victories  to  value 
most  those  won  over  beautiful  women.  It  was  a  merry 
prelude  to  a  very  grave  drama.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Achillas  and,  as  was  afterwards  proved,  by  the  secret  orders 
of  the  king  and  his  guardian,  the  Roman  army  of  oocupsp 
tion  stationed  in  Egypt  appeared  unexpectedly  in  Alexan- 
dria ;  and  as  soon  as  the  citizens  saw  that  it  had  come  to 
attack  Caesar,  they  made  common  cause  with  the  soldiers. 
With  a  presence  of  mind,  which  in  some  measure  justi- 
fies his  earlier  foolhardiness,  Caesar  hastily  ool« 
A?SmSa.  Iccted  his  scattered  men  ;  seized  the  persons  oi 
the  king  and  his  minister ;  entrenched  himself 
in  the  royal  residence  and  the  adjoining  theatre ;  and  gave 
orders,  as  there  was  no  time  to  place  in  safety  the  war  fleet 
stationed  in  the  principal  harbour  immediately  in  front  of 
the  theatre,  that  it  should  be  burnt  and  that  Pharos,  the 
island  with  the  light-tower  commanding  the  harbour,  should 
be  occupied  by  means  of  boats.  Thus  at  least  a  restricted 
position  for  defence  was  secured,  and  the  way  was  kept  open 
to  procure  supplies  and  reinforcements.  At  the  same  time 
orders  were  issued  to  the  commandant  of  Asia  Minor  as 
well  as  to  the  nearest  subject  countries,  the  Syrians  and 
Nabataeans,  the  Cretans  and  the  Khodians,  to  send  troops 
and  ships  in  all  haste  to  Egypt.  The  insurrection  at  the 
head  of  which  the  princess  Arsinoe  and  her  confidant  the 
eunuch  Ganymedes  had  placed  themselves,  meanwhile  had 
free  course  in  all  Egypt  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  capi* 
tal.  In  the  streets  of  the  latter  there  was  daily  fighting, 
but  without  success  either  on  the  part  of  Caesar  in  gaining 
freer  scope  and  breaking  through  to  the  fresh  water  lake  of 
Marea  which  lay  behind  the  town,  where  he  could  have  pro- 
vided himself  with  water  and  forage,  or  on  the  part  of  the 
Alexandrians  in  acquiring  superiority  over  the  besieged  and 
depriving  them  of  all  drinkable  water ;  for,  when  the  Nile 
canals  in  Caesar's  part  of  the  town  had  been  spoiled  by  tht 
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Introduction  of  salt  water,  drinkable  water  was  unexpected 
\y  found  in  the  wells  dug  on  the  beach. 

As  Caesar  was  not  to  be  overcome  from  the  landward 
side,  the  exertions  of  the  besiegers  were  directed  to  destroy 
his  fleet  and  cut  him  off  from  the  sea  by  which  supplies 
reached  him.  The  island  with  the  light-house  and  the  moU 
by  which  this  was  connected  with  the  mainland  divided  the 
harbour  into  a  western  and  an  eastern  half,  which  were  in 
communication  with  each  other  through  two  arched  openings 
in  the  mole.  Caesar  commanded  the  island  and  the  east 
iiarbour,  while  the  mole  and  west  harbour  were  in  po8ses> 
sion  of  the  citizens  ;  and,  as  the  Alexandrian  fleet  was  burnt, 
his  vessels  sailed  in  and  out  without  hindrance.  The  Alex- 
andrians, after  having  vainly  attempted  to  introduce  flre- 
ships  from  the  western  into  the  eastern  harbour,  equipped 
with  the  remnant  of  their  arsenal  a  small  squadron  and 
with  this  blocked  up  the  way  of  Caesar's  vessels,  when  these 
were  towing  in  a  fleet  of  transports  with  a  legion  that  had 
arrived  from  Asia  Minor ;  but  the  excellent  Rhodian  mari- 
ners of  Caesar  mastered  the  enemy.  Not  long  afterwards, 
bowever,  the  citizens  captured  the  lighthouse-island,*  and 
from  that  point  totally  closed  the  narrow  and  rocky  mouth 
of  the  east  harbour  for  larger  ships ;  so  that  Caesar's  fleet 
was  compelled  to  lie  in  the  open  roads  before  the  east  har- 
bour, and  his  communication  with  the  sea  hung  only  on  a 
weak  thread.  Caesar's  fleet,  attacked  in  that  roadstead  re- 
peatedly by  the  superior  naval  force  of  the  enemy,  could 
neither  shun  the  unequal  strife,  since  the  loss  of  the  light- 
house-island closed  the  inner  harbour  against  it,  nor  take  itf 
departure,  for  the  loss  of  the  roadstead  would  have  debarred 
Caesar  wholly  from  the  sea.  Though  the  brave  legionaries 
supported   by   the  dexterity  of  the  Khodinn  sailors,  had 

*  The  loss  of  the  light  house-islaod  must,  along  with  the  descrlptioQ 
of  a  second  naval  engagement  in  which  the  Egyptian  fleet  beaten  at 
Cheraoneaus  was  annihilated,  have  been  inserted  where  there  is  oow  a 
chasm  (B,  A,  12),  for  the  island  was  at  first  in  Caesar's  power  {£.  C. 
iiL  12 ;  B,  A.  8).  The  mole  must  have  been  constantly  in  the  powei 
•f  the  enemy,  for  Caesar  held  intercourse  with  the  island  only  by  th\\w 
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always  hitherto  decided  these  conflicts  in  favour  of  the  Bo 
mans,  the  Alexandrians  renewed  and  augmented  their  naval 
armaments  with  unwearied  perseverance ;  the  besieged  had 
to  fight  as  often  as  it  pleased  the  besiegers,  and  if  the  foi^ 
mer  should  be  on  a  single  occasion  vanquished,  Caeaar 
would  be  totally  hemmed  in  and  probably  lost. 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  make  an  attempt  to  rei 
eover  the  lighthouse*island.  The  double  attack,  which  wai 
made  by  boats  from  the  side  of  the  harbour  and  by  the  wai 
vessels  from  the  seaboard,  in  reality  brought  not  only  the 
island  but  also  the  lower  part  of  the  mole  into  Caesar'a 
power ;  it  was  only  at  the  second  arch-opening  of  the  mole 
that  Caesar  ordered  the  attack  to  be  stopped,  and  the  mole 
to  be  there  closed  towards  the  city  by  a  transverse  walL 
But  while  a  violent  conflict  arose  around  the  entrenchera, 
the  Roman  troops  lefl  the  lower  part  of  the  mole  adjoining 
the  island  bare  of  defenders ;  a  division  of  Egyptians  landk 
ed  there  unexpectedly,  attacked  in  the  rear  the  Roman  sol- 
diers and  sailors  crowded  together  on  the  mole  at  the  tran»i 
verse  wall,  and  drove  the  whole  mass  in  wild  confusion  into 
the  sea.  A  part  were  taken  on  board  by  the  Roman  ships ; 
the  most  were  drowned.  Some  400  soldiers  and  a  still 
greater  number  of  men  belonging  to  the  fleet  were  sacri- 
ficed on  this  day ;  the  general  himself,  who  had  shared  tha 
fate  of  his  men,  had  been  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  his  ship, 
and  when  it  sank  from  having  been  overloaded  with  men, 
he  had  to  save  himself  by  swimming  to  another.  But,  se* 
vere  as  was  the  loss  suffered,  it  was  amply  compensated  by 
the  recovery  of  the  lighthouse-island,  which  along  with  the 
mole  as  far  as  the  first  arch-opening  remained  in  the  hands 
o*  Caesar. 

At  length  the  longed-for  relief  arrived.  Mithradates  of 
Pergamus,  an  able  warrior  of  the  school  of 
■myfvoca  Mithradates  Eupator,  whose  natural  son  he 
*  ^^^'  claimed  to  be,  brought  up  by  land  from  Syria  a 
motley  army — the  Ityraeans  of  the  prince  of  the  Libanuf 
(p.  163),  the  Bedouins  of  Jamblichus,  son  of  Snmpsiceramuf 
(p.  163),  the  Jews  under  the  minister  Antipater,  and  thp 
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eoiiUngentH  generally  of  the  petty  chiefs  and  eommunitiei 
of  Cilicia  and  Syria.  From  Pelusium,  which  Milhradatef 
liAd  the  fortune  to  occupy  on  the  day  of  his  arrival,  he  took 
the  great  road  towards  Memphis  with  the  view  of  avoiding 
the  intersected  ground  of  the  Delta  and  crossing  the  Nile 
before  its  division ;  during  which  movement  his  troops  re- 
ceived manifold  support  from  the  Jewish  peasants  who  were 
settled  in  peculiar  numbers  in  this  part  of  Egypt.  The 
Egyptians,  with  the  young  king  Ptolemy  now  at  their  head, 
whom  Caesar  had  released  to  his  people  in  the  vain  hope  of 
allaying  the  insurrection  by  his  means,  despatched  an  army 
to  the  Nile,  to  detain  Mithradates  on  its  farther  bank.  This 
army  fell  in  with  the  enemy  even  beyond  Memphis  at  the 
so-called  Jows'-camp,  between  Onion  and  Heliopolis ;  never- 
theless Mithradates,  trained  in  the  Roman  fashion  of  manoeu- 
vring and  encamping,  amidst  successful  conflicts  gained  the 
opposite  bank  at  Memphis.  Caesar,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
soon  as  he  obtained  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  relieving 
army,  conveyed  a  part  of  his  troops  in  ships  to  the  end  of 
the  lake  of  Marea  to  the  west  of  Alexandria,  and  marched 
round  this  lake  and  down  the  Nile  to  meet  Mithradates  ad- 
vancing up  the  river. 

The  junction  took  place  without  the  enemy  attempting 
to  hinder  it.  Caesar  then  marched  into  the 
£j2!****^*  Delta,  whither  the  king  had  retreated,  over- 
threw, notwithstanding  the  deeply  cut  canal  in 
Iheir  front,  the  Egyptian  vanguard  at  the  first  onset,  and  im- 
mediately stormed  the  Egyptian  camp  itself.  It  lay  at  the 
foot  of  a  rising  ground  between  the  Nile — from  which  only 
a  narrow  path  separated  it — and  marshes  difficult  of  access. 
CSaesar  caused  the  camp  to  be  assailed  simultaneously  from 
the  front  and  from  the  flank  on  the  path  along  the  Nile ; 
and  during  this  assault  ordered  a  third  detachment  to  aa- 
cend  unseen  the  heights  behind  the  camp.  The  victory  wai 
ooifiplete ;  the  camp  was  taken,  and  those  of  the  Egyp- 
tians who  did  not  fall  beneath  the  sword  of  the  enemy 
were  drowned  in  the  attempt  to  escape  to  the  fleet  on  the 
Nile.     With  one  of  the  boats,  which  sank  overladen  witk 
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men,  the  young  king  also  disappeared  in  the  waters  of  his 
native  stream* 

Immediately  after  the  battle  Caesar  advanced  at  the  head 
of  his  cavalry  from  the  land-«ide  straight  into 
of  Ai«-         the  portion  of  the  capital  occupied  by  the  £g>P' 
^"^'^  tians.    In  mourning  attire,  with  the  images  of 

their  gods  in  their  liands,  the  en«my  received  him  and  sued 
for  peace ;  and  hfs  troops,  when  they  saw  him  return  at 
victor  from  the  side  opposite  to  that  by  which  he  had  set 
forth,  welcomed  him  with  boundless  joy.  The  fiite  of  the 
town,  which  had  ventured  to  thwart  the  plans  of  the  master 
of  the  world  and  had  brought  him  within  a  hair's  breadth 
of  destruction,  lay  in  Caesar's  hands ;  but  he  was  too  much 
of  a  ruler  to  be  s^sitive,  and  dealt  with  the  Alexandrians 
as  with  the  Massiliots.  Caesar-^pointing  to  their  city  se- 
verely devastated  and  deprived  of  its  granaries,  of  its  world- 
renowned  library,  and  of  other  important  public  buildings 
on  occasion  of  the  burning  of  the  fleet — exhorted  the  inhabi- 
tants in  future  earnestly  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace  alone, 
and  to  heal  the  wounds  which  they  had  inflicted  on  them- 
selves ;  for  the  rest,  he  contented  himself  with  granting  to 
the  Jews  settled  in  Alexandria  the  same  rights  which  the 
Greek  population  of  the  city  enjoyed,  and  with  placing  in 
Alexandria,  instead  of  the  previous  Roman  army  of  occu- 
pation which  nominally  at  least  obeyed  the  king  of  Egypt, 
a  formal  Roman  garrison — two  of  the  legions  besieged 
there,  and  a  third  which  afterwards  arrived  from  Syria— 
under  a  commander  nominated  by  himself.  For  this  posi- 
tion of  trust  a  man  was  purposely  selected,  whose  birth 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  abuse  it—Rufio,  an  able  sol- 
dier, but  the  son  of  a  froedman.  Cleopatra  and  her  you:ig 
er  brother  Ptolemaeus  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt 
under  the  supremacy  of  Rome ;  the  princess  Andnoe  was 
carried  off  to  Italy,  that  she  might  not  serve  once  more  as  r 
pretext  for  insurrections  to  the  Egyptians,  who  were  after 
the  Oriental  fashion  quite  as  much  devoted  to  their  dynasty 
as  they  were  indifferent  towards  the  individual  dynasts ;  Cy* 
•^viis  became  again  a  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Cilicia 
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This  Alexandrian  insurrection,  insignificant  as  ^t  was  it 
OoniMof  itself  and  slight  as  was  its  intrinsic  connection 
telMSMu^  with  the  events  of  importance  in  the  world*i 
abtenwia  history  which  toolc  place  at  the  same  time  in 
the  Roman  state,  had  nevertheless  so  far  a  mo- 
mentous influence  on  them  that  it  compelled  the  man,  who 
was  all  in  all  and  without  whom  nothing  could  be  trans- 
ictod  and  nothing  could  be  solved,  to  leave  his  proper  tasks 
in  abeyance  from  October  706  up  to  March  707 
in  order  to  fight  along  with  Jews  and  Bedouins 
against  a  city  rabble.  The  consequences  of  personal  rule 
began  to  make  themselves  felt.  They  had  the  monarchy ; 
but  the  wildest  confusion  prevailed  everywhere,  and  the 
monarch  was  absent.  The  Gaesarians  were  for  the  moment^ 
just  like  the  Pompeians,  without  superintendence ;  the  abil- 
ity of  the  individual  officers  and,  above  all,  accident  decided 
matters  everywhere. 

In  Asia  Minor  there  was,  at  the  time  of  Caesar's  de* 
parture  for  Egypt^  no  enemy.  But  Caesar's 
natioii  of  lieutenant  there,  the  able  Gnaeus  Domitius  Cal- 
*^^  vinus,  had  received  orders  to  take  away  again 
from  king  Pharnaces  what  he  had  without  instructions 
wrested  from  the  allies  of  Pompeius ;  and,  as  Pharnaces, 
an  obstinate  and  arrogant  despot  like  his  father,  persevering- 
ly  refused  to  evacuate  Lesser  Armenia,  no  course  remained 
but  to  march  against  him.  Calvinus  had  been  obliged  to 
despatch  to  Egypt  two  out  of  the  three  legions — ^formed 
out  of  the  Pharsalian  prisoners  of  war — ^lefb  behind  with 
him ;  he  filled  up  the  gap  by  one  legion  hastily  gathered 
from  the  Romans  domiciled  in  Pontus  and  two  legions  of 
Deiotanis  exercised  after  the  Roman  mannei,  and  advanced 
into  Lesser  Armenia.  But  the  Bosporan  army,  tried  in 
numerous  conflicts  with  the  dwellers  on  the  Black  Sea^ 
ihowed  itself  more  efficient  than  that  of  Calvinus. 

In  an  engagement  at  Nicopolis  the  Pontic  levy  of  Cal- 
vinus was  cut  to  pieces  and  the  Galatian  legions 
lafefttodat      ran  off;  only  the  one  old  legion  of  the  Romans 
vieoFoiu       fought  its  way  through  with  moderate  loss.    !!► 
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•tead  of  oouquering  Lesser  Armenia,  CalTinus  coidd  not 
even  prevent  Pharnaces  from  repossessing  himself  of  Uf 
Pontic  '' hereditary  states/*  and  pouring  forth  the  whok 
Tials  of  his  hateful  sultanic  caprices  on  their  inhabitanti^ 

especially   the  unhappy   Amisenes  (winter  ^f 

706-707).  When  Caesar  in  person  arrived  In 
Asia  Minor  and  intimated  to  him  that  the  serviee  which 
Phamaocs  had  rendered  to  him  personally  by  granting  no 
help  to  Pompeius  could  not  be  taken  into  account  against 
the  injury  inflicted  on  the  empire,  and  that  before  any  nego> 
tiation  he  must  evacuate  the  province  of  Pontus  and  send 
back  the  property  which  he  had  pillaged,  he  declared  hun« 
self  ready  to  submit ;  nevertheless,  well  knowing  how  good 
reason  Caesar  had  fur  hastening  to  the  West,  he  made  no 
serious  preparations  for  the  evacuation.  He  did  not  know 
that  Caesar  finished  whatever  he  took  in  hand.  Without 
negotiating  further,  Caesar  took  with  him  the  one  legion 
which  he  brought  from  Alexandria  and  the  troops  of  Cal« 
vinus  and  Deiotarus,  and  advanced  against  the  camp  of 

Pharnaces  at  Ziela.  When  the  Bosporans  saw 
Cacearat       him  approach,   they   boldly   crossed   the  deep 

mountain-ravine  which  ,overed  their  front,  and 
charged  the  Romans  up  the  hill  Caesar's  soldiers  were 
still  occupied  in  pitching  their  camp,  and  the  ranks  wavered 
for  a  moment ;  but  the  veterans  accustomed  to  war  rapidly 
rallied  and  set  the  example  for  a  general  attack  and  for  a 

complete  victory  (2  Aug.  707).     In  five  days 

the  campaign  was  ended — an  invaluable  piece 

of  good  fortune  at  this  time,  when  every  hour  was  precious, 

Caesar  entrusted  the  pursuit  of  the  king,  who  had  gone 

home  by  way  of  Sinope,  to  Pharnaces'  iliegiti- 
if^^   '      mate  brother,  the  brave   Mithradates  of  Per* 

gam  us,  who  as  a  reward  for  the  services  if.n- 
doTOil  by  him  in  Egypt  received  the  crown  of  the  Bosporav 
kingdom  in  room  of  Pharnaces.  In  other  respects  the 
aflairs  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  were  peacefully  settled ; 
Caesar's  own  allies  were  richly  rewarded,  those  of  Pom- 
peius were  in  general  dismissed  with  fines  or  reprimands 
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Dttotanis  alone,  the  most  powerful  of  the  clients  of  Pom- 
peiuSy  was  again  confined  to  his  narrow  hereditary  domain, 
the  canton  of  the  Tolistobogi.  In  his  stead  Ariobarzanes 
king  of  Cappadocia  was  invested  with  Lesser  Armenia,  and 
the  tetrarchy  of  the  Trocmi  usurped  by  Deiotarus  was  con> 
ferrod  on  the  new  king  of  the  Bosporus,  who  was  descended 
by  the  maternal  side  from  one  of  the  Galatian  princely 
Aovses  as  by  the  paternal  from  that  of  Pontus. 

In  Illyria  also,  while  Caesar  was  in  Egypt,  incidents  of 

a  very  grave  nature  had  occurred.     The  Dalmo- 
■adtMin       tian  coast  had  been  for  centuries  an  annoyance 
^^  to  the  Roman  rule,  and  its  inhabitants  had  been 

at  open  feud  with  Caesar  from  the  time  of  his  governor- 
ship ;  while  the  interior  also  swarmed  since  the  time  of  the 
Thessalian  war  with  dispersed  Pompeians.  Quintus  Corni- 
ficius  had  however,  with  the  legions  that  followed  him  from 
Italy,  kept  both  the  natives  and  the  refVigees  in  check  and 
had  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  managed  the  difficult  task 
oi  provisioning  the  troops  in  these  rugged  districts.  Even 
when  the  able  Marcus  Octavius,  the  victor  of  Curicta  (p. 
473),  appeared  with  part  of  the  Pompeian  fleet  in  these 
waters  to  wage  war  against  Caesar  by  sea  and  land,  Coini- 
iicius  not  only  knew  how  to  maintain  himself,  resting  for 
support  on  the  ships  and  the  harbour  of  the  ladertini  (Zara), 
but  in  his  turn  also  sustained  several  successful  engagements 
at  sea  with  the  fleet  of  his  antagonist.  But  when  the  new 
governor  of  Illyria,  the  Aulus  Gabinius  recalled  by  Caesar 
from  exile  (p.  3S4),  arrived  by  the  landward  route  in  Illyria 

in  the  winter  of  706-707  with  fifteen  cohorts 

4S*tf 

and  3,000  horse,  the  system  of  warfare  changed. 
Instead  of  confining  himself  like  his  predecessor  to  war  on 
a  small  scale,  the  bold  active  man  undertook  at  once,  in 
spite  of  the  inclement  season,  an  expedition  with  his  whol# 
fcrce  to  the  mountains.  But  the  unfavourable  weather,  thu 
difficulty  of  providing  supplies,  and  the  brave  resistance  of 

the  Dalmatians,  swept  away  the  army  ;  Gab  Jiiuf 
§!!{|j^        had  to  commence  his  retreat,  was  attacked  ii 

^.he  course  of  it  and  disgracefully  defeated  hy 
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the  Dalmatians,  and  vith  the  feeble  remains  of  his  finf 
army  had  difficulty  in  reaching  Salcmae,  where  he  sooo 
aflerwards  died.  Most  of  the  Ulyrian  coast  towns  theroi 
upon  surrendered  to  the  fleet  of  Octavius ;  those  that  ad* 
hered  to  Caesar,  such  as  Salonae  and  Epidaurus  (Ragnsi 
Vecchia),  were  so  hard  pressed  by  the  fleet  at  sea  and  by 
the  barbarians  on  land,  that  the  surrender  and  capitulatioD 
of  the  remains  of  the  army  enclosed  in  Salonae  seemed  nd 
far  distant.  Then  the  commandant  of  the  dep6t  at  Brun- 
disium,  the  energetic  Publius  Vatinius,  in  the  absence  of 
ships  of  war  caused  common  boats  to  be  provided  with 
bealcs  and  manned  with  the  soldiers  dismissed  firom  the  hoi>- 
pitals,  and  with  this  extemporized  war-fleet  gave  battle  to 
the  far  superior  fleet  of  Octavius  at  the  island 
tory  at  of  Tauris  (Torcola  between  Lesina  and  Curzola) 

— a  battle  in  which,  as  in  so  many  cases,  the 
bravery  of  the  leader  and  of  the  marines  compensated  foi 
the  deficiencies  of  the  vessels,  and  the  Caesarians  achieved  a 
brilliant  victory.  Marcus  Octavius  left  these  waters  and 
proceeded  to  Africa  (spring  of  707)  ;  the  Dal- 
matians no  doubt  continued  their  resistance  for 
yei*T«  x'lih  great  obstinacy,  but  it  was  nothing  beyond  a 
local  mountain-warfare.  When  Caesar  returned  firom  Egypt, 
his  resolute  adjutant  had  already  got  rid  of  the  danger  that 
was  imminent  in  lllvria. 

All  the  more  serious  was  the  position  of  things  in 
Africa,  where  the  constitutional  party  had  from 
Son^^hT  ^h®  outset  of  the  civil  war  ruled  absolutely  and 
25^^"*  had  continually  augmented  their  power.  Down 
to  the  battle  of  Pharsalus  king  Juba  had,  strictly 
speaking,  borne  rule  there ;  he  had  vanquished  Curio,  and 
his  flying  horsemen  and  his  numberless  archers  were  the 
main  strength  of  the  army  ;  the  Pompeian  governor  Varus 
played  by  his  side  so  subordinate  a  part  that  he  even  liad  to 
deliver  those  soldiers  of  Curio  who  had, surrendered  to  him 
over  to  the  king,  and  had  to  look  on  while  they  were  ex^ 
cuted  or  carried  away  into  the  interior  of  Numidia.  Aftei 
the  battle  of  Pharsalus  a  change  took  plaice.     With  the  ei 
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eeption  of  Pompeius  himself,  hardly  a  man  cf  note  among 
the  defeated  party  thought  of  flight  to  the  Parthitinfl.  Af 
little  did  they  attempt  to  hold  the  sea  with  their  united  re 
■ources ;  the  war&re  waged  by  Marcus  Octavius  in  the  il 
iyrian  waters  was  isolated,  and  was  without  pernianeul 
•access.  The  great  majority  of  the  republicans  as  of  the 
Pompeians  betook  thenonelves  to  Africa,  where  alone  an 
honourable  and  constitutional  warfare  might  still  be  waged 
against  the  usurper.  There  the  fragments  of  the  army 
scattered  at  Pharsalus,  the  troops  that  had  garrisoned  Dyr* 
rbachium,  Corcyra,  and  the  Peloponnesus,  the  remains  of 
the  lllyrian  fleet,  gradually  congregated ;  there  the  second 
oommander-in-chief  Metellus  Scipio,  the  two  sons  of  Pom- 
peius, Gnaeus  and  Sextus,  the  political  leader  of  the  repub- 
licans Marcus  Cato,  the  able  officers  Labienus,  Afranius, 
Petreius,  Octavius  and  others  met.  If  the  resources  of  th^ 
emigrants  had  diminished,  their  fanaticism  had  if  possible 
increased.  Not  only  did  they  continue  to  murder  their 
prisoners  and  even  the  officers  of  Caesar  under  flag  of  truce, 
but  king  Juba,  in  whom  the  exasperation  of  the  partisan 
mingled  with  the  fury  of  the  half-barbarous  African,  laid 
down  the  maxim  that  in  every  community  suspected  of 
sympathizing  with  the  enemy  the  burgesses  ought  to  be  ex- 
tirpated and  the  town  burnt,  and  even  practically  carried 
out  this  theory  against  some  townships,  such  as  the  unfortu- 
nate Vaga  near  Hadrumetum.  In  fact  it  was  solely  owing 
to  the  energetic  intervention  of  Cato  that  the  capital  of  the 
province  itself,  the  flourishing  Utica — ^which,  just  like  Car* 
thage  formerly,  had  been  long  regarded  with  a  jealous  eye 
by  the  Nuniidian  kings— did  not  experience  the  same  treat- 
ment firom  Juba,  and  that  measures  of  precaution  merely 
were  adopted  against  its  citizens,  who  certainly  were  not 
onjuatly  accused  of  leaning  towards  Caesar. 

As  neither  Caesar  himself  nor  any  of  h^tf  lieutena  w 
andertook  the  smallest  movement  against  Africa,  the  co- 
alition had  full  time  to  acquire  political  and  military  reof* 
ganization  there.  First  of  all,  it  was  necessary  to  All  up 
anew  the  place  of  commander-in-chief  vacant  by  the  deatli 
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of  Pompeius.  King  Juba  was  not  disinclined  stIO  to  xsaxof 
tain  the  position  which  he  had  held  in  Africa  up  to  Uie  bat 
tie  sii  Pharsalus ;  indeed  he  bore  himself  no  longer  as  i 
client  of  the  Romans  but  as  an  equal  ally  or  even  as  a 
protector,  and  took  it  upon  him,  for  example,  to  coin  Ro 
man  silver  money  with  his  name  and  device ;  nay,  he  even 
raised  a  claim  to  be  the  sole  wearer  of  purple  in  the  camp, 
and  suggested  to  the  Roman  commanders  that  they  should 
lay  aside  their  purple  mantle  of  office.  Metellus  Scipio^ 
moreover,  demanded  the  supreme  command  for  himself, 
because  Pompeius  had  recognized  him  in  the  Thessalian 
campaign  as  on  a  footing  of  equality,  more  from  the  con- 
sideration that  he  was  his  son-in-law  than  on  military 
grounds.  The  like  demand  was  raised  by  Varus  as  th« 
governor — self-nominated,  it  is  true— of  Africa,  seeing  that 
the  war  was  to  be  waged  in  his  province.  Lastly  the  army 
desired  for  its  leader  the  propraetor  Marcus  Cato.  Obvi- 
ously it  was  right.  Cato  was  the  only  man  who  possessed 
the  requisite  devotedness,  energy,  and  authority  for  the 
difficult  office  ;  if  he  was  no  military  man,  it  was  infinitely 
better  to  appoint  as  commander-in-chief  a  non-military  man 
who  understood  how  to  listen  to  reason  and  make  his  sub- 
ordinates act,  than  an  officer  of  untried  capacity  like  Varus, 
or  one  of  tried  incapacity  like  Metellus  Scipio.  But  the 
decision  fell  at  length  on  this  same  Scipio,  and  it  was  Cato 
himself  who  mainly  determined  that  decision*  He  did  so, 
not  because  he  felt  himself  unequal  to  the  task,  or  because 
his  vanity  found  \\%  account  rather  in  declining  than  in  ac- 
cepting ;  still  less  because  he  loved  or  respected  Scipio, 
with  whom  he  on  the  contrary  was  personally  at  variance, 
a.id  who  with  his  notorious  inefficiency  had  attained  a  oer-^ 
tarn  importance  merely  in  virtue  of  his  position  as  father 
in-law  to  Pompeius ;  but  simply  and  solely  because  his 
obstiTiate  legal  formalism  chose  rather  to  let  the  republic 
go  to  ruin  in  due  course  of  law  than  to  save  it  in  an  irregu^ 
lar  way.  When  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalus  he^  met  witli 
Marcus  Cicero  at  Corcyra,  he  had  offered  to  hand  over  the 
command  in  Corcyra  to  the  latter — who  was  still  from  Um 
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time  of  his  Cilician  administration  invested  with  the  rank 
of  general — as  the  officer  of  higher  standing  aooordit  g  to 
the  letter  of  the  law,  and  by  this  readiness  had  driven  the 
tmfortunate  advocate,  who  now  cursed  a  thousand  timet 
his  laurels  from  the  Amanus,  almost  to  despair;  hut  he 
had  at  the  same  time  astonished  all  men  cf  any  tolerable 
discernment.  Thj  same  principles  were  applied  now,  when 
■omething  more  was  at  stake ;  Cato  weighed  the  question 
to  whom  the  place  of  commander-in-chief  belonged,  as  if 
the  matter  had  reference  to  a  field  at  Tusculum,  and  ad< 
judged  it  to  Scipio.  By  this  sentence  his  own  candidature 
and  that  of  Varus  were  set  aside.  But  he  it  was  also,  and 
he  alone,  who  confronted  with  energy  the  claims  of  king 
Juba,  and  made  him  feel  that  the  Roman  nobility  came  to 
him  not  suppliant  as  to  the  great  prince  of  the  Parthians 
with  a  view  to  ask  aid  at  the  hands  of  a  protector,  but  as 
entitled  to  command  and  require  aid  from  a  subject.  In 
the  present  state  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Africa  Juba  could 
not  avoid  lowering  his  claims  to  some  extent ;  although  he 
still  carried  the  point  with  the  weak  Scipio,  that  the  pay 
of  his  troops  should  be  charged  on  the  Roman  treasury  and 
the  cession  of  the  province  of  Africa  should  be  assured  to 
him  in  the  event  of  victory. 

By  the  side  of  the  new  general-in-chief  the  senate  of 
the  "  three  hundred  "  again  emerged.  It  established  its 
seat  in  Utica,  and  replenished  its  thinned  ranks  by  the  ad- 
mission of  the  most  esteemed  and  the  wealthiest  men  of 
the  equestrian  order. 

The  warlike  preparations  were  pushed  forward,  chiefly 
through  the  zeal  of  Cato,  with  the  greatest  energy,  and 
every  man  capable  of  arms,  even  the  freedman  and  Libyan, 
was  enrolled  in  the  legions ;  by  which  cou'  »e  so  many 
hands  were  withdrawn  from  agriculture  that  a  great  part 
of  the  fields  remained  uncultivated,  but  an  imposing  result 
was  certainly  attained.  The  heavy  infantry  numbered  four- 
teen legions,  of  which  two  were  already  raised  by  Varus, 
eight  others  were  formed  partly  from  the  refugees,  partly 
from  the  conscripts  in  the  province,  and  four  were  l<^gioni 
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of  king  Juba  armed  in  the  Roman  manner.  The  heavj 
cavalry,  consisting  of  the  Celts  and  Germans  who  arrived 
with  Labienus  and  sundry  others  incorporated  in  their 
ranks,  was,  apart  from  Juba's  squadron  of  cavalry  equipped 
in  the  Roman  style,  1,600  strong.  The  light  troops  con* 
sisted  of  innumerable  masses  of  Numidians  riding  without 
bridle  or  rein  and  armed  merely  with  javelins,  of  a  Lum- 
ber of  mounted  bowmen,  and  a  large  host  of  archers  on 
foot.  To  these  fell  to  be  added  Juba*s  120  elephants,  and 
the  fleet  of  55  sail  commanded  by  Publius  Varus  and  Mar- 
cus Octavius.  The  urgent  want  of  money  was  in  some 
measure  remedied  by  a  self-taxation  on  the  part  of  the 
senate,  which  was  the  more  productive  as  the  richest  Afri- 
can capitalists  had  been  induced  to  enter  it.  Com  and 
other  supplies  were  accumulated  in  immense  quantities  in 
the  fortresses  capable  of  defence ;  at  the  same  time  the 
stores  were  as  much  as  possible  removed  from  the  open 
towns.  The  absence  of  Caesar,  the  troublesome  temper 
of  his  legions,  the  agitation  in  Spain  and  Italy  gradually 
raised  men's  spirits  and  the  recollection  of  the  Pharsaliao 
defeat  began  to  give  way  to  fresh  hopes  of  victory. 

The  time  lost  by  Caesar  in  Egypt  nowhere  revenged 
itself  more  severely  than  here.  Had  he  proceeded  to  A^ 
rica  immediately  after  the  death  of  Pompeius,  he  would 
have  found  there  a  weak,  disorganized,  and  frightened  army 
and  utter  anarchy  among  the  leaders ;  whereas  there  was 
now  in  Africa,  owing  more  especially  to  Cato's  energy,  an 
army  equal  in  number  to  that  defeated  at  Pharsalus,  under 
leaders  of  note,  and  under  a  regulated  superintendence. 

A  peculiar  evil  star  seemed  altogether  to  preside  over 
this  African  expedition  of  Caesar.  He  had,  even 
La^spS!**"  before  his  embarkation  for  Egypt,  arranged  in 
Spain  and  Italy  various  measures  preliminary 
and  preparatory  to  the  African  war ;  but  out  of  all  there 
had  sprung  nc»thicg  but  mischief.  From  Spain,  according 
to  Caesar's  arrangement,  the  governor  of  the  southern  prov- 
ince  Quintus  Cassius  Longinus  wae  to  cross  with  four  le 
gions  to  Africa,  to  form  a  junction  there  with  Bogud  kiof 
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of  West  Mauretania,*  and  to  advance  with  him  towards 
Numidia  and  Africa.  But  that  army  destined  for  Africa 
included  in  it  a  number  of  native  Spaniards  and  two  whole 
legions  formerly  Pompeian ;  Pompeian  sympathies  pr& 
Tailed  in  the  army  as  in  the  province,  and  the  unskilful  and 
tyriinnioal  behaviour  of  the  Caesarian  governor  was  not  fit- 
led  to  allay  them.  A  formal  revolt  took  place ;  troops  and 
lowns  took  part  for  or  against  the  governor ;  already  those 
who  had  risen  against  the  lieutenant  of  Caesar  were  on  the 
point  of  openly  displaying  the  banner  of  Pompeius ;  already 
had  Pompeius'  elder  son  Gnaeus  embarked  from  Africa  for 
Spain  to  take  advantage  of  this  fiivourable  turn,  when  the 
disavowal  of  the  governor  by  the  most  respectable  Caesari- 
ans  themselves  and  the  interference  of  the  commander  of 
the  northern  province  suppressed  just  in  right  time  the  in- 
mirrection.  Gnaeus  Pompeius,  who  had  lost  time  on  the 
way  with  a  vain  attempt  to  establish  himself  in  Mauretania, 
eame  too  late ;  Gaius  Trebonius,  whom  Caesar  afler  his  re- 
turn from  the  East  sent  to  Spain  to  relieve  Cas- 
sius  (autumn  of  709),  met  everywhere  with  ab- 

*  The  shape  which  the  states  in  north-western  Africa  assumed  during 
this  period  is  Tery  obscure.  After  the  Jugurthine  war  Bocchus  king 
of  Mauretania  ruled  probably  from  the  western  sea  to  the  port  of  SaU 
dae,  in  what  is  now  Morocco  and  Algiers  (ilL  198) ;  the  princes  of  Tin- 
gis  (Tangiers) — probably  from  the  outset  different  from  the  Mauretanian 
■overeigus — who  occur  even  earlier  (Plut.  Sert,  9),  and  to  whom  it  may 
be  conjectured  that  Sallust's  Leptasta  (HUt.  ii.  81  Eritz)  and  Cicero*a 
Ifastanesosus  (In  Vat,  6,  12)  belongs  may  have  been  independent  within 
eertain  limits  or  may  have  held  from  him  as  feudatories ;  just  as  Syphas 
already  ruled  over  many  chieftains  of  tribes  (Appian,  Pitn,  10),  and 
about  tlus  time  in  the  neighbouring  Numidia  Cirta  was  possessed,  prob- 
tUy  however  under  Juba*s  supremacy,  by  the  prince  Massinissa  (Ap- 
pian,  B,  C.  iv.  64).  About  672  we  find  in  Bocchus'  stead 
a  king  called  Bocut  or  Bogud  (iii.  413),  probably  the  son 
M,  of  Bocchus.     From  705  the  kingdom  appears  divided  be* 

tween  kiug  Bogud  who  possesses  the  western,  and  king 
Boochos  who  possesses  the  eastern  half,  and  to  this  the  later  par  dtion 
of  Mauretania  into  Bogud's  kingdom  or  the  state  of  Ti.igis  and  Boo 
•bus*  kingdom  or  the  state  of  Jol  (Caesarea)  refers  (Plin.  H,  N  ▼.  9 
19;  oomp.  Bell.  Afric.  23). 
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solute  obedience.  But  of  course  amidst  these  Uunders 
nothing  was  done  from  Spain  to  disturb  the  organization  of 
the  republicans  in  Africa ;  indeed  in  consequence  of  the 
complications  with  Longinus  Bogud  king  of  West  Maar»> 
tania,  who  was  on  Caesar's  side  and  might  at  least  have  pitt 
some  obstacles  in  the  way  of  king  Juba,  had  been  called 
away  with  his  troops  to  Spain. 

Still  more  critical  were  the  occurrences  among  the  troops 
whom  Caesar  had  caused  to  be  collected  in  souUi* 

%XV\\tjLmim 

TOToit  in  em  Italy,  in  order  to  his  embarkation  with  them 
Oampania.      £^^  Africa.     They  were  for  the  most  part  the 

old  legions,  which  had  founded  Caesar's  throne  in  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Thessaly.  The  spirit  of  these  troops  had  not 
been  improved  by  victories,  and  had  been  utterly  disorgan* 
ized  by  long  repose  in  Lower  Italy.  The  almost  super- 
human demands  which  the  general  made  on  them,  and  the 
effects  of  which  were  only  too  clearly  apparent  in  their  fear* 
fully  thinned  ranks,  lefl  behind  even  in  these  men  of  iron  a 
leaven  of  secret  rancour  which  required  only  time  and  quiet 
to  set  their  minds  in  a  ferment.  The  only  man  who  had  in> 
fluencc  over  them,  had  been  absent  and  almost  unheard-of 
for  a  year ;  while  the  officers  placed  over  them  were  far 
more  afraid  of  the  soldiers  than  the  soldiers  of  them,  and 
overlooked  in  the  conquerors  of  the  world  every  outrage 
against  those  that  gave  them  quarters,  and  every  breach  of 
discipline.  When  the  orders  to  embark  for  Sicily  arrived, 
and  the  soldier  was  to  exchange  the  luxurious  ease  of  Can> 
pania  for  a  third  campaign  certainly  not  inferior  to  those  of 
Spain  and  Thessaly  in  point  of  hardship,  the  reins,  which 
had  been  too  long  relaxed  and  were  too  suddenly  tightenedj 
snapt  asiuider.  The  legions  refused  to  obey  till  the  pronv 
wed  presents  were  paid  to  them,  scornfully  repulsed  the  oft 
ccrs  sent  by  Caesar,  and  even  threw  stones  at  them.  Ad 
attempt  to  extinguish  the  incipient  revolt  by  increasing  the 
sums  promised  not  only  had  no  success,  but  the  soldiers  sel 
out  in  masses  to  extort  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  from 
tho  general  in  the  capit^il.  Several  officers,  who  attempted 
t')  re8*;rain  the  mutinous  bande  on  the  way,  were  slain.    It 
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a  formidable  danger.  Caesar  ordered  the  f€vr  scldien 
who  were  in  the  city  to  occupy  the  gates,  with  the  view  of 
warding  off  the  justly  apprehended  pillage  at  least  at  the 
first  onset,  and  suddenly  appeared  among  the  furious  bandi 
demanding  to  know  what  they  wanted.  They  exclaimed, 
^  discharge.''  In  a  moment  the  request  was  granted.  Re- 
•pectxng  the  presents,  Caesar  added,  which  he  had  premised 
lo  his  soldiers  at  his  triumph,  as  well  as  respecting  the  lands 
which  he  had  not  promised  to  them  but  had  destined  for 
them,  they  might  apply  to  him  on  the  day  when  he  and  the 
other  soldiers  should  triumph ;  in  the  triumph  itself  they 
could  not  of  course  participate,  as  having  been  previously 
dischai^ed.  The  masses  were  not  prepared  for  things  taking 
this  turn ;  convinced  that  Caesar  could  not  do  without  them 
for  the  African  campaign,  they  had  demanded  their  dis- 
charge only  in  order  that,  if  it  were  refused,  they  might 
annex  their  own  conditions  to  their  service.  Half  unset- 
tled in  their  belief  as  to  their  own  indispensableness ;  too 
awkward  to  return  to  their  object,  and  to  bring  the  negotia- 
tion which  had  missed  its  course  back  to  the  right  channel ; 
ashamed,  as  men,  by  the  fidelity  with  which  the  imperator 
kept  his  word  even  to  soldiers  who  had  forgotten  their  alle- 
giance, and  by  his  generosity  which  even  now  granted  far 
more  than  he  had  ever  promised ;  deeply  affected,  as  sol- 
diers, when  the  general  presented  to  them  the  prospect  of 
their  being  necessarily  mere  civilian  spectators  of  the  tri- 
umph of  their  comrades,  and  when  he  called  them  no  longer 
•*  comrades  "  but  "  burgesses," — by  this  very  form  of  ad- 
dress, which  from  his  mouth  sounded  so  strangely,  destroy- 
ing as  it  were  with  one  blow  the  whole  pride  of  their  past 
soldierly  career;  and,  besides  «nll  this,  under  the  spell  of  the 
man  whose  presence  had  an  irresistible  power — the  soldiers 
stood  for  a  while  mute  and  lingering,  till  from  nil  sides  a 
cry  arose  that  the  general  would  once  more  receive  them 
bito  fiftvour  and  again  permit  them  to  be  called  0*esai*s  sol- 
diers. Caesar,  after  having  had  a  suflioient  amount  of  en* 
tieaty,  granted  the  permission  ;  but  the  ringleaders  in  this 
mutiny  had  a  third  cut  off  from  their  trinm[>hal  presents 
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History  knows  no  greater  psychological  masterpiece,  and 
none  that  was  more  completely  successful. 

Tliis  mutiny  operated  injuriously  on  the  African  cam* 
paign,  at  least  in  so  far  as  it  considerably  de- 
ftooeedflto  layed  the  commencement  of  it.  When  Caesaf 
arrived  at  the  port  of  Lilybaeum  destined  for 
tlie  embarkation,  the  ten  legions  intended  for  Africa  wero 
fax  from  being  fully  assembled  there,  and  it  was  the  experi- 
encr;d  troops  that  were  farthest  behind.  Hardly  however 
had  six  legions,  of  which  five  were  newly  formed,  arrived 
there  and  the  necessary  war  vessels  and  transports  come 
forward,  when  Caesar  put  to  sea  with  them  (25 
Dec.  707  of  the  uncorrected,  about  8  Oct.  of  tho 
Julian,  calendar).  The  enemy's  fleet,  which  on  account  of 
the  prevailing  equinoctial  gales  was  drawn  up  on  the  beach 
at  the  island  Aegimurus  in  front  of  the  bay  of  Carthage, 
did  not  oppose  the  passage ;  but  the  same  storms  scattered 
the  fleet  of  Caesar  in  all  directions,  and,  when  he  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  landing  not  tdx  from  Hadru- 
metum  (Susa),  he  could  not  disembark  more  than  some 
3,000  men,  mostly  recruits,  and  150  horsemen.  His  at* 
tempt  to  capture  Hadrumetum  strongly  occupied  by  the 
enemy  miscarried  ;  but  Caesar  possessed  himself  of  the  two 
seaports  not  far  distant  from  each  other,  Ruspina  (Sahalil 
near  Susa)  and  Little  Leptis.  Here  he  entrenched  himself^ 
but  his  position  was  so  insecure,  that  he  kept  his  cavalry  in 
the  ships  and  the  ships  ready  for  sea  and  provided  with  a 
supply  of  water,  in  order  to  re-embark  at  any  moment  if 
lie  should  be  attacked  by  a  superior  force.  This  however 
waa  not  necessary,  for  just  at  the  right  time  the  ships  that 
had  been  driven  out  of  their  course  arrived 
(o  Jan.  708).  On  the  very  following  day  Cac 
•or,  whose  army  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  Pompeians  from  want  of  corn,  undei> 
took  with  three  legions  an  expedition  into  the  interior  of 
tho  country,  but  was  attacked  on  the  march  not  fai*  from 
Rmpina  by  the  corps  which  Labienus  had  brought  up  to 
dislodge  TJaesar  from  the  coast.     As  Labienus  had  exchi* 
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siyely  cavalry  and  archers,  and  Caesiar  almost 
SJJ^i^^      nothing  but  in&ntry  of  the  line,  the  legions  were 

quickly  surrounded  and  exposed  to  the  missiles 
of  the  enemy,  without  being  able  to  retaliate  or  to  attack 
with  success.  No  doubt  the  deploying  of  the  entire  line 
relieved  once  more  the  flanks,  and  spirited  charges  saved  the 
honour  of  their  arms ;  but  a  retreat  was  unavoidable,  and 
had  Ruspina  not  been  so  near,  the  Moorish  javelin  would 
perhaps  have  accomplished  the  same  result  hero  as  the  Par- 
thian bow  at  Carrhae. 

Caesar,  whom  this  day  had  fully  convinced  of  the  difli 

culty  of  the  impending  war,  would  not  again  ex- 
Mdtkm  at  pose  his  soldiers  untried  and  discouraged  by  the 
^^"^^"^  new  mode  of  fighting  to  any  such  attack,  but 
awaited  the  arrival  of  his  veteran  legions.  The  interval 
was  employed  in  providing  some  sort  of  compensation 
against  the  crushing  superiority  of  the  enemy  in  the  weap- 
ou8  of  distant  war&re.  The  incorporation  of  the  suitable 
men  from  the  fleet  as  light  horsemen  or  archers  in  the  land 
army  could  not  be  of  much  avail.  The  diversions  which 
Caesar  procured  were  somewhat  more  effectual.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  into  arms  against  Juba  the  Gaetulian 
pastoral  tribes  wandering  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  great 
Atlas  towards  the  Sahara ;  for  the  commotions  of  the  Ma- 
rian and  Sullan  period  had  reached  even  to  them,  and  their 
indignation  against  Pompeius,  who  had  at  that  time  made 
them  subordinate  to  the  Numidian  kings  (iii.  415),  rendered 
them  from  the  onset  favourably  inclined  to  the  heir  of  the 
mighty  Marius  of  whose  Jugurthine  campaign  they  had  still 
a  lively  recollection.  The  Mauretanian  kings,  Bogud  in 
Tingis  and  Bocchus  in  Jol,  were  Juba's  natural  rivals  and 
t(i  a  certain  extent  long  since  in  alliance  with  Caesar.  Fur- 
tlior,  there  still  roamed  in  the  border-region  between  the 
kingdoms  of  Juba  and  Bocchus  the  last  of  the  Catilinarians, 
that  Publius  Sittins  of  Nuceria  (p.  208),  who  eighteen  years 
before  had  become  converted  from  a  bankrupt  Italian  mer- 
diant  into  a  Mauretanian  leader  of  free  bands,  and  since 
that  time  had  procured  for  himself  a  name  and  a  body  of 
Vol.  IV.— 23 
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retainers  amidst  the  Libyan  quarrels.  Boochus  and  Sittiui 
united  fell  on  the  Numidian  land,  and  occupied  the  impoiU 
ant  town  of  Cirta ;  and  their  attack,  as  well  as  that  of  tho 
Gaetulians.  compelled  king  Juba  to  send  a  portion  of  his 
troops  to  his  southern  and  western  frontiers. 

Caesar's  situation,  however,  continued  sufficiently  us* 
pleasant.  His  army  was  crowded  together  within  a  space 
of  six  square  miles ;  though  the  fleet  conveyed  com,  the 
want  of  forage  was  as  much  felt  by  Caesar's  cavalry  as  by 
those  of  Pompeius  before  Dyrrhachium.  The  light  troops 
of  tho  enemy  remained  notwithstanding  all  the  exertions  of 
Caesar  so  immeasurably  superior  to  his,  that  it  seemed 
almost  impossible  to  carry  aggressive  operations  into  the 
interior  even  with  veterans.  If  Scipio  retired  and  aban- 
doned the  coast  towns,  he  might  perhaps  achieve  a  victory 
like  those  which  the  vizier  of  Orodes  had  won  over  Crassua 
and  Juba  over  Curio,  and  he  could  at  least  endlessly  pro- 
tract the  war.  The  simplest  consideration  suggested  this 
plan  of  campaign ;  even  Cato,  although  far  from  a  strato* 
gist,  counselled  its  adoption,  and  offered  at  the  same  time  tc 
cross  with  a  corps  to  Italy  and  to  call  the  republicans  to 
arms — which,  amidst  the  utter  confusion  there,  might  very 
well  meet  with  success.  But  Cato  could  only  advise,  not 
command ;  Scipio  the  commander-in-chief  decided  that  the 
war  should  be  carried  on  in  the  region  of  the  coast.  This 
was  a  blunder,  not  merely  inasmuch  as  they  thereby  dropped 
a  plan  of  war  promising  a  sure  result,  but  also  inasmuch  as 
the  region  to  which  they  transferred  the  war  was  in  danger- 
ous agitation,  and  a  good  part  of  the  army  which  they  op- 
posed to  Caesar  was  likewise  in  a  troublesome  temper.  The 
fearfully  strict  levy,  the  carrying  off  of  the  supplies,  the 
devastating  of  the  smaller  townships,  the  feeling  in  general 
that  they  were  being  sacrificed  for  a  cause  which  from  the 
outset  was  foreign  to  them  and  was  already  lost,  had  ex- 
asperated the  native  population  against  the  Roman  republi* 
cans  fighting  out  their  last  struggle  of  despair  on  African 
soil ;  and  tho  terrorist  proceedings  of  the  latter  against  all 
con)  muni  ties  that  were   but  suspected  of  indifference  (p. 
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521),  had  raised  this  exasperation  to  the  most  intense  h» 
tred*  The  African  towns  declared,  wherever  they  could 
venture  to  do  so,  for  Caesar ;  among  the  Gaetulians  and  tha 
Libyans,  who  served  in  numbers  among  the  light  troops  and 
even  in  the  legions,  desertion  was  spreading.  But  Scipio 
with  all  the  obstinacy  characteristic  of  folly  persevered  io 
his  plan,  marched  with  all  his  force  from  Utica  to  appear 
l)efore  the  towns  of  Ruspina  and  Little  Leptis  occupied  by 
Caesar,  furnished  Hadrumetum  to  the  north  and  Thapsus  to 
the  south  (on  the  promontory  Rks  ed  Dim^s)  with  strong 
garrisons,  and  in  concert  with  Juba,  who  likewise  appeared 
before  Ruspina  with  all  his  troops  not  required  by  the  de* 
fence  of  the  frontier,  offered  battle  repeatedly  to  the  enemy. 
But  Caesar  was  resolved  to  wait  for  his  veteran  legions. 
As  these  one  afler  another  arrived  and  appeared  on  the 
scene  of  strife,  Scipio  and  Juba  lost  the  desire  to  risk  a 
pitched  battle,  and  Caesar  had  no  means  of  compelling  them 
to  fight  owing  to  their  extraordinary  superiority  in  light 
cavalry.  Nearly  two  months  passed  away  in  marches  and 
skirmishes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ruspina  and  Thapsus, 
which  chiefly  had  relation  to  the  finding  out  of  the  concealed 
store-pits  (silos)  common  in  the  country,  and  to  the  ex  ten* 
sion  of  posts.  Caesar,  compelled  by  the  enemy's  horsemen 
to  keep  as  much  as  possible  to  the  heights  or  to  cover  his 
flanks  by  entrenched  lines,  yet  accustomed  his  soldiers  gradu- 
ally during  this  laborious  and  apparently  endless  war&re  to 
the  foreign  mode  of  fighting.  Friend  and  foe  hardly  recog. 
nized  the  rapid  general  in  the  cautious  master  of  fence  who 
trained  his  men  carefully  and  not  unfrequently  in  person ; 
and  they  became  almost  puzzled  by  the  masterly  skill  whlA 
'Jisplayed  itself  as  conspicuously  in  delay  as  in  promptitude 
.if  action. 

At  \vL&\  Caesar,  after  being  joined  by  his  last  reinforce- 
ments, made  a  lateral  movt?ment  towards  Thap* 
nmoi,        ®"^*     Scipio  had,  as  we  have  said,  strongly  gar 
risoned  this  town,  and  thereby  committed  the 
blunder  of  presenting  to  his  opponent  an  object  of  attack 
easy  to  be  seized;  to  this  first  error  he  soon  added  th€ 
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second  still  less  excusable  blunder  of  now  for  the  rescue  of 
Thapsus  giving  the  battle,  which  Caesar  had  wished  and 
Sdpio  had  hitherto  rightly  refused,  on  ground  which  placed 
the  decision  in  the  hands  of  the  infantry  of  the  line.  Imme" 
diately  along  the  shore,  opposite  to  Caesar's  camp,  the 
legions  of  Scipio  and  Juba  appeared,  the  fore  ranks  ready 
for  fighting,  the  hinder  ranks  occupied  in  forming  an  en 
trenched  camp ;  at  the  same  time  the  garrison  of  Thapsus 
prepared  for  a  sally.  Caesar's  camp-guard  sufficed  to  r^ 
pulse  the  latter.  His  legion.\  accustomed  to  war,  already 
forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the  enemy  from  the  want  of 
precision  in  their  mode  of  array  and  their  ill-closed  ranks, 
while  the  entrenching  was  still  going  forward  on  that  side, 
and  before  even  the  general  gave  the  signal,  compelled  a 
trumpeter  to  sound  for  the  attack,  and  advanced  along  the 
whole  line  headed  by  Caesar  himself^  who,  when  he  saw  his 
men  advance  without  waiting  for  his  orders,  galloped  forward 
to  lead  them  against  the  enemy.  The  right  wing,  in  ad> 
vance  of  the  other  divisions,  frightened  the  line  of  elephants 
opposed  to  it>— this  was  the  last  great  battle  in  which  these 
animals  were  employed — by  throwing  bullets  and  arrows, 
so  that  they  wheeled  round  on  their  own  ranks.  The  cover- 
ing force  was  cut  down,  the  lefl  wing  of  the  enemy  was 
broken,  and  the  whole  line  was  overthrown.  The  defeat 
was  the  more  destructive,  as  the  new  camp  of  the  beaten 
army  was  not  yet  ready,  and  the  old  one  was  at  a  consider- 
able distance ;  both  were  successively  captured  almost  with- 
out resistance.  The  mass  of  the  defeated  army  threw  away 
their  arms  and  sued  for  quarter ;  but  Caesar's  soldiers  were 
no  longer  the  same  who  had  readily  refrained  from  battle 
before  Ilerda  and  honourably  spared  the  defenceless  at 
Pharsalus.  The  habit  of  civil  war  and  the  rancour  left 
behind  by  the  mutiny  asserted  their  power  in  a  terrible 
ruinner  on  the  battle-field  of  Thapsus.  If  the  hydra  with 
which  they  fought  always  put  forth  new  energies,  if  the 
army  was  hurried  from  Italy  to  Spain,  from  Spain  to  Mace^ 
donia,  from  Macedonia  to  Africa,  and  if  the  repose  ever 
more  eagerly  longed  for  never  came,  the  soldier  sought,  and 
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uot  wholly  without  cause,  the  reason  of  this  state  of  ihingf 
In  the  unseasonable  clemency  of  Caesar.  He  had  sworn  to 
retrieve  the  general's  neglect,  and  remained  deaf  to  the 
entreaties  of  his  disarmed  fellow-citizens  as  well  as  to  tht 
eommands  of  Caesar  and  the  superior  officers.  The  llf^ 
thousand  corpses  that  covered  the  battle-field  of  ThapsuSi 
among  whom  were  several  Caesarian  officers  known  ai 
secret  opponents  of  the  new  monarcbj^  and  therefore  killed 
on  this  occasion  by  their  own  men,  showed  how  the  soldier 
procures  for  himself  repose.     The  victorious  army  on  the 

other  hand  numbered*  no  more  than  fifty  dead  (6 
^  April  708). 

There  was  as  little  a  continuance  of  the  struggle  in  Africf 

after  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  as  there  had  been  i 
SS^°  year  and  a  half  before  in  the  East  after  the  defeat 

of  Pharsalus.  Cato  as  commandant  of  Utica 
convoked  the  senate,  set  forth  how  the  means  of  defence 
stood,  and  submitted  it  to  the  decision  of  those  assembled 
whether  they  would  yield  or  defend  themselves  to  the  last 
man— K)nly  adjuring  them  to  resolve  and  to  act  not  each  one 
for  himself,  but  all  in  unison.  The  more  courageous  view 
found  several  supporters ;  it  was  proposed  to  manumit  on 
behalf  of  the  state  the  slaves  capable  of  arms,  which  however 
Cato  rejected  as  an  illegal  interference  with  private  property, 
and  suggested  in  its  stead  a  patriotic  appeal  to  the  slave- 
owners. But  soon  this  fit  of  resolution  in  an  assembly 
consisting  in  great  part  of  African  merchants  passed  off,  and 
they  agreed  to  capitulate.  Thereupon  when  Faustus  Sulla, 
son  of  tiie  regent,  and  Lucius  Afranius  arrived  in  Utica  with 
a  strong  division  of  cavalry  from  the  field  of  battle,  Cato 
•till  made  an  attempt  to  hold  the  town  through  them ;  }>u{ 
be  indignantly  rejected  their  demand  to  let  them  first  of  all 
put  to  death  the  untrustworthy  citizens  of  Utica  en  mMse^ 
and  diose  to  let  the  last  stronghold  of  the  republicans  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  monarch  without  resistance  rather  than 
to  profane  the  last  moments  of  the  republic  by  such  a 

massacre.     After  he  had — partly  by  his  author* 

ily,  partly  by  liberal  largesses— checked  so  fiu 
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as  he  oould  the  fury  of  the  soldiery  against  the  unfortunate 
(Jtioans ;  after  he  had  with  touching  solicitude  furnished  to 
those  who  preferred  not  to  trust  themselves  to  Caesar'f 
mercy  the  means  for  flight,  and  to  those  who  wished  to 
reroaib  the  opportunity  of  capitulating  under  the  most 
tolerable  conditions,  so  far  as  his  ability  reached ;  and  afler 
having  thoroughly  satisfied  himself  that  he  could  render  to 
uo  one  any  farther  aid,  he  held  himself  released  from  his 
command,  retired  to  his  bedchamber,  and  plunged  his  sword 
into  his  breast. 

Of  the  other  fugitive  4eaders  only  a  few  escaped.     The 

The  ieadert  ^^^^^7  ^^*^  ^^  ^^^^  Thapsus  encountered  the 
of  tiiere-        bands  of  Sittius,  and  were  cut  down  or  captured 

pnbiloaAfl  '  ^ 

put  to  by  them;  their  leaders  Afranius  and  Faustus 

were  delivered  up  to  Caesar,  and,  when  the 
latter  did  not  order  their  immediate  execution,  they  were 
slain  in  a  tumult  by  his  veterans.  The  commander-in-chief 
Metellus  Scipio  with  the  fleet  of  the  defeated  party  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  cruisers  of  Sittius  and,  when  they  were 
about  to  lay  hands  on  him,  stabbed  himself.  King  Juba, 
not  unprepared  for  such  an  issue,  had  in  that  case  resolved 
to  die  in  a  way  which  seemed  to  him  befltting  a  king,  and 
had  caused  an  enormous  funeral  pile  to  be  prepared  in  the 
market-place  of  his  city  Zama,  which  was  intended  to  con- 
sume along  with  his  body  all  his  treasures  and  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  w%ole  citizens  of  Zama.  But  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  showed  no  desire  to  let  themselves  be  employed 
by  way  of  decoration  for  the  funeral  rites  of  the  African 
8ardanapalus ;  and  they  closed  the  gates  against  the  king 
when  fleeing  from  the  battle-fleld  he  appeared,  accompanied 
by  Marcus  Petreius,  before  their  city.  The  king— one  of 
those  natures  that  become  savage  amidst  a  life  of  dazillng 
ftnd  insolent  enjoyment,  and  prepare  for  themselves  even 
out  of  death  an  intoxicating  feast — resorted  with  his  con^ 
panion  to  one  of  his  country  houses,  caused  a  copious 
banquet  to  be  served  up,  and  at  the  close  of  the  feast 
challenged  Pefi'eius  to  fight  him  to  death  in  single  combat 
It  was  the  victor  of  Catilina  that  recei  red  his  death  at  the 
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hand  of  the  king ;  the  latter  thereupon  caused  himself  to  b« 
stabbed  by  one  of  his  slaves.  The  few  men  of  emiuenoe 
that  escaped,  such  as  Labienus  and  Sextus  Pompeius,  fol 
lowed  the  elder  brother  of  the  latter  to  Spain  and  sought^ 
like  Sertorius  formerly,  the  last  refuge  of  robbers  and 
pirates  in  the  waters  and  the  mountains  of  that  still  half- 
independent  land. 

Without  resistance  Caesar  regulated  the  affairs  of  Africa. 

As  Curio  had  already  proposed,  the  kingdom  of 
5f2rrica!"     Massinissa  was  broken  up.     The  most  eastern 

portion  or  region  of  Sitifis  was  united  with  the 
kingdom  of  Bocchus  king  of  East  Mauretania  (iii.  198),  and 
the  faithful  king  Bogud  of  Tingis  was  rewarded  with  con* 
eiderable  gifts.  Cirta  (Constantine)  and  the  surrounding 
district,  hitherto  possessed  under  the  supremacy  of  Juba  by 
the  prince  Massinissa  and  his  son  Arabion,  were  conferred 
en  the  condottiere  Publius  Sittius  that  he  might  settle  his 
hal^Roman  bands  there ;  *  but  at  the  same  time  this  district, 
ns  well  as  by  far  the  largest  and  most  fertile  portion  of  the 
late  Numidian  kingdom,  were  united  as  "New  Africa" 
with  the  older  province  of  Africa,  and  the  defence  of  the 
country  along  the  coast  against  the  roving  tribes  of  the 
desert,  which  the  republic  had  entrusted  to  a  client-king, 
was  imposed  by  the  new  monarch  on  the  empire  itself. 

The  struggle,  which  Pompeius  and  the  republicans  had 
The  viotorr  undertaken  against  the  monarchy  of  Caesar,  thus 
of  moD-  terminated,  after  having  lasted  for  four  years, 

in  the  complete  victory  of  the  new  monarch. 
No  doubt  the  monarchy  was  not  established  for  the  first 
time  on  the  battle-fields  of  Pharsalus  and  Thapsus ;  it  might 
already  be  dated  from  the  moment  when  Pompeius  and 
Caesar  in  league  had  established  their  joint  rule  and  over- 
thrown the  previous  aristocratic  constitution.     Yet  it  wa* 

*  The  inBcriptioDB  of  the  region  referred  to  preserve  numerous  traces 
of  this  colonization.  The  name  of  the  Sittii  is  there  unusually  frequent ; 
the  African  township  Miley  bears  as  Roman  the  name  eolonia  Sarneiuu 
(Renicr,  Int^cr.  1264,  2823,  2324),  evidently  from  the  Nucerian  river 
god  Surnus  (Sncton.  Rhei.  4). 
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only  those  baptisms  of  blood  of  the  ninth  Augujt  70G  and 
the  sixth  April  708  that  set  aside  the  joint  rule  so  opposed 
to  the  nature  of  absolute  dominion,  and  conferred  fixity  and 
formal  recognition  on  the  new  monarchy.  Risings  cf  pr» 
iiL  40.  tenders  and  republican  conspiracies  might  ensue 

and  provoke  new  commotions,  perhaps  even 
new  revolutions  and  restorations ;  but  the  continuity  of  the 
free  republic  that  had  been  uninterrupted  for  five  hundred 
years  was  broken  through,  and  monarchy  was  established 
throughout  the  range  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  legiti- 
macy of  accomplished  fact. 

The  constitutional  struggle  was  at  an  end ;  and  that  il 
Tiie  end  oT  ^*®  ^  ^*®  proclaimed  by  Marcus  Cato  when 
*^b5r  ^®  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  sword  at  Utica.     For  many  years 

he  had  been  the  foremost  man  in  the  struggle 
of  the  legitimate  republic  against  its  oppressors ;  he  liad 
continued  it,  long  afVer  he  had  ceased  to  cherish  any  hope 
of  victory.  But  now  the  struggle  itself  had  become  impos- 
sible ;  the  republic  which  Marcus  Brutus  had  founded  was 
dead  and  never  to  be  revived ;  what  were  the  republicans 
now  to  do  on  the  earth  ?  The  treasure  was  carried  oflT,  the 
sentinels  were  thereby  relieved ;  who  could  blame  them  if 
they  departed  ?  There  was  more  nobility,  and  above  all 
more  judgment,  in  the  death  of  Cato  than  there  had  been  in 
his  life.  Cato  was  anything  but  a  great  man ;  but  with  all 
that  shortsightedness,  that  perversity,  that  dry  prolixity, 
and  those  spurious  phrases  which  have  stamped  him,  for 
his  own  and  for  all  time,  as  the  ideal  of  unreflecting  repub- 
licanism and  the  favourite  of  all  who  niake  it  their  hobby, 
he  was  yet  the  only  man  who  honourably  and  courageously 
defended  in  the  last  struggle  the  great  system  doomed  to 
destruction.  Just  because  the  shrewdest  lie  feels  itself 
inwardly  annihilated  before  the  simple  truth,  and  because 
all  the  dignity  and  glory  of  human  nature  ultimately  depend 
not  on  shrewdness  but  on  honesty,  Cato  has  played  a 
greater  part  in  history  than  many  men  far  superior  to  him 
in  intellect.  It  only  elevates  the  deep  and  tragic  signifW 
eanoe  of  his  death  that  he  was  himself  a  fool ;  in  truth  i^^-  if 
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just  because  Don  Quixote  is  a  fool  that  he  is  a  tragio  figure. 
It  is  an  affecting  fact,  that  on  that  world-stagSi  on  which  so 
many  great  and  wise  men  had  moved  and  acted,  the  fool 
was  destined  to  give  the  epilogue.  He  too  died  not  in  vain. 
It  was  a  fearfully  striking  protest  of  the  republic  against  t)i# 
monarchy,  that  the  last  republican  went  as  the  first  monarch 
came — a  protest  which  tore  asunder  like  gossamer  all  that 
so-called  constitutional  character  with  which  Caesar  invested 
his  monarchy,  and  exposed  in  all  its  hypocritical  falsehood 
the  shibboleth  of  the  reconciliation  of  all  parties,  under  the 
aegis  of  which  despotism  grew  up.  The  unrelenting  warfare 
which  the  ghost  of  the  legitimate  republic  waged  for  centu- 
ries, from  Cassius  and  Brutus  down  to  Thrasea  and  Tacitus^ 
nay  even  far  later,  against  the  Caesarian  monarchy — a  war- 
fore  of  plots  and  of  literature — was  the  legacy  which  the 
dying  Cato  bequeathed  to  his  enemies.  This  republican 
oppomtion  borrowed  from  Cato  its  whole  attitude — stately, 
transcendental  in  its  rhetoric,  pretentiously  rigid,  hopeless, 
and  faithful  to  death ;  and  accordingly  it  began  even  imme- 
diately after  his  death  to  revere  as  a  saint  the  man  who  in 
his  lifetime  was  not  unfrequently  its  laughingstock  and  its 
scandal.  But  the  greatest  of  these  marks  of  respect  was  the 
involuntary  homage  which  Caesar  rendered  to  him,  when  he 
made  an  exception  to  the  contemptuous  clemency  with 
which  he  was  wont  to  treat  his  opponents,  Pompeians  as 
well  as  republicans,  in  the  case  of  Cato  alone,  and  pursued 
him  even  beyond  the  grave  with  that  energetic  hatred  which 
practical  statesmen  are  wont  to  feel  towards  antagonists 
who  oppose  them  from  an  ideal  point  of  view  equally 
iangerous  and  impracticable. 
Vol.  IV.— 23* 


CHAPTER 

tn  0J>  BSPDBLIO  AHD  TBS  VMW   MOVABOHT. 

Tbx  now  monardi  of  Rome,  the  first  ruler  of  the  irhcU 
domain  of  Romano-Hellenic  civilization,  Graiiu 
fffgff^       Julius  Caesar,  was  in  his  fifty-sixth  year  (bom 
2^  12  July  652 1)  when  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  the 

last  link  in  a  long  chain  of  momentous  victories, 
placed  the  decision  of  the  future  of  the  world  in  his  hands 
Few  men  have  had  their  elasticity  so  thoroughly  put  to  the 
proof  as  Caesar — the  sole  creative  genius  produced  by  Rome, 
and  the  last  produced  by  the  ancient  world,  which  accord- 
ingly moved  on  in  the  track  that  he  marked  out  for  it  until 
its  sun  had  set.  Sprung  from  one  of  the  oldest  noble  &mi- 
lies  of  Latium — ^which  traced  back  its  lineage  to  the  heroes 
of  the  Iliad  and  the  kings  of  Rome,  and  in  fact  to  the  Venus- 
Aphrodite  common  to  both  nations— he  spent  the  years  of 
his  boyhood  and  early  manhood  as  the  genteel  youth  of  that 
epoch  were  wont  to  spend  them.  He  had  tasted  the  sweet- 
ness as  well  as  the  bitterness  of  the  cup  of  fashionable  life, 
had  recited  and  declaimed,  had  practised  literature  and  made 
verseB  in  his  idle  hours,  had  prosecuted  love-intrigues  of 
every  sort,  and  got  himself  initiated  into  all  the  mysteries 
of  shaving,  curls,  and  ruffles  pertaining  to  the  toilette-wisdom 
^f  the  day,  as  well  as  into  the  far  more  mysterious  art  of 
Uways  borrowing  and  never  paying.  But  the  flexible  steel 
if  that  nature  was  proof  against  even  these  dissipated  and 
*  dighty  courses ;  Caesar  retained  both  his  bodily  vigour  and 
his  elEisticity  of  mind  and  heart  unimpairedTTnTencTrig  anfl 
in  riding  he  was  a  match  for  any  of  his  soldiers,  and  at 
« Alexandria  his  swimmjng  saved  his  life;  the  ir credible 
rapidity  of  his  journey  i,  which  usuaJly  for  the  sake  of  gain* 
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ing  time  were  performed  by  night — a  thorough  contrast  to 
the  procession-like  slowness  with  which  Pompeius  moved 
from  one  place  to  another — ^was  the  astonishment  of  his  con- 
temporaries and  not  the  least  among  the  causes  of  his  success. 
f  The  mind  was  like  the  bodj.  His  remarkable  power  of  -* 
}  Intuition  revealed  itself  in  the  precision  and  practicability 
of  all  his  arrangements,  even  where  he  gave  orders  without 
having  seen  with  his  own  eyes.  His  memory  was  matchless,  • 
and  it  was  easy  for  him  to  carry^n^gev^ritl  nnAnpntanna^ 
simultaneously  with  equal  self-possession.  Although  a 
gendeman,  a  man  of  genius,  and  a  monarch,. he  had  still  a 
heart.  So  long  as  he  lived,  he  cherish^  the  purest  venera- 
tion for  his  worthy  mother  Aurelia  (his  father  having"  died 
eariy)  ;~tb  his  wives"  and  above  alTlo  "hlff  Tianghter  Julia  he 
devoted  an  honourable"  affection,  which  was  not  without 
reflex  influence  even  on  political  affairs.  With  the  ablest 
and  most  excellent  men  of  his  time,  of  high  and  of  humble 
rank,  he  maintained  noble  relations  of  mutual  fidelity,  with 
each  after  his  kind.  As  he  himself  never  abandoned  any  of 
his  partisans  after  the  pusillanimous  and  unfeeling  manner 
of  Pompeius,  but  adhered  to  his  friends — and  that  not  merely* 
'  from  calculation — ^through  good  and  bad  times  without  waver- 
ing, several  of  these,  such  as  Aulus  Hirtius  and  Gaius  Matius, 
gave,  even  after  his  death,  noble  testimonies  of  their  attach- 
ment to  him. 

If  in  a  nature  so  harmoniously  organized  there  is  any 
one  trait  t9  be  singled  out  as  characteristic,  it  is  this — that 
he  stood  aloof  from  all  ideology  and  everything  fanciful. 
As  a  matter  of^courie  Uaesar  was  a  man  of  passion,  for  with* 
out  passion  there  is  no  genius  -dui  his  passion  was  never 
ftronger  than  he^  could  control.  He  had  had  his  season  of 
youth,  and  song,  love^  and  wine  had  taken  joj  ous  possession 
of  his  mind ;  but  with  him  they  did  not  penetrate  Co  the 
inmost  core  of  his  nature.  Literature  occupied  him  long 
and  earnestly;  but,  while  Alexander  could  not  sleep  for 
thinking  of  the  Homeric  Achilles,  Caesar  in  his  sleepless 
hours  mused  on  the  inflections  of  the  Latin  nouns  and  verbs. 
He  made  verses,  as  everybody  then  did,  but  they  were  weak; 
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on  the  other  hand  he  was  interested  in  subjects  of  astronomj 
and  natural  science.  While  wine  was  and  contiLued  to  bi 
with  Alexander  the  destroyer  of  care,  the  temperate  Romaiii 
after  the  revels  of  his  youth  were  over,  avoided  it  entirely. 
Around  him,  as  around  all  those  whom  the  full  lustre  of 
woman's  love  has  dazzled  in  youth,  fainter  gleams  of  it  oon* 
tinned  imperishably  to  linger ;  even  in  later  years  he  had 
his  love-adventures  and  successes  with  women,  and  he  re- 
tained a  certain  foppishness  in  his  outward  appearanoe,  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  a  pleasing  consciousness  of  his  own 
manly  beauty.  He  carefully  covered  the  baldness  which 
he  keenly  felt  with  the  laurel  chaplet  that  he  wore  in  publie 
in  his  later  years,  and  he  would  doubtless  have  surrendered 
some  of  his  victories,  if  he  could  thereby  have  brought  back 
his  youthful  locks.  But,  however  much  even  when  monarch 
he  enjoyed  the  society  of  women,  he  only  amused  himself 
with  them,  and  allowed  them  no  manner  of  influence  over 
him ;  even  his  much-censured  relation  to  queen  Cleopatra 
was  only  contrived  to  mask  a  weak  point  in  his  political 
position  (p.  510). 

Caesar  was  thoroughly  a  realist  and  ajnan  of  sense ;  and 
whatever  he  undertook  and^  achieved  was  pervaded  and 
guided  by  the  cool  sobriety  which  constitutes  the  most 
marked  peculiarity  of  his  genius.  To  this  he  owed  the 
power  of  living  energetically  in  the  present,  undisturbed 
either  by  recollection  or  by  expectation ;  to  this  he  owed 
the  capacity  of  acting  at  any  moment  with  collected  vigour, 
and  applying  his  whole  genius  even  to  the  smallest  and  most 
jcidental  enterprise ;  to  this  he  owed  the  many-sided  power 
with  which  he  grasped  and  mastered  whatever  understand* 
ing  crm  comprehend  and  will  can  compel ;  to  this  he  owed 
the  self-possessed  ease  with  which  he  arranged  his  perioda 
AS  well  as  projected  his  campaigns ;  to  this  he  owed  th€ 
'marvellous  serenity'  which  remained  steadily  with  hiui 
through  good  and  evil  days ;  to  this  he  owed  the  complete 
independence,  which  admitted  of  no  control  by  &vourite  oi 
by  mistress,  or  even  by  friend.  It  resulted,  moreover,  from 
thb  clearness  of  judgmei«t  that  Caesar  never  formed  to  him 
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■elf  illusions  regarding  the  power  of  fate  and  the  ability  of 
man ;  in  his  case  the  friendly  veil  wr^s  lifled  up,  which  con- 
ceals  from  man  the  inadequacy  of  his  working.  However 
prudently  he  planned  and  contemplated  all  possibilities,  the 
feeling  was  never  absent  from  his  heart  that  in  all  things 
fortune,  that  is  to  say  accident,  must  bestow  success ;  and 
with  this  may  be  connected  the  circumstance  that  he  so 
often  played  a  desperate  game  with  destiny,  and  in  particular 
again  and  again  hazarded  his  person  with  daring  indifference. 
As  indeed  occasionally  men  of  predominant  sagacity  betake 
themselves  to  a  pure  game  of  hazard,  so  there  was  in  Caesar's 
rationalism  a  point  at  which  it  came  in  some  measure  into 
oontact  with  mysticism. 

Gifts  such  OS  these  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  states- 
man.    From  early  youth,  accordingly,  Caesar 
^tenuiL*     ^^  ^  statesman   in  the  deepest  sense  of  the 
term,  and  his  aim  was  the  highest  which  man 
is  allowed  to  propose  to  himself — the  political,  military^  ) 

intellectual,  and  moral  regeneration  of  his  own  deeply  de>  / 
cayed  nation,  and  of  the  still  more  deeply  decayed  Hellenic 
nation  intimately  akin  to  his  own.  The  hard  school  of 
thirty  years'  experience  changed  his  views  as  to  the  means 
by  which  this  aim  was  to  be  reached ;  his  aim  itself  re* 
mained  the  same  in  the  times  of  his  hopeless  humiliation 
and  of  his  unlimited  plenitude  of  power,  in  the  times  when 
as  demagogue  and  conspirator  he  stole  towards  it  by  paths 
of  darkness,  and  in  those  when,  as  joint  possessor  of  the 
supreme  power  and  then  as  monarch,  he  worked  at  his  task 
in  the  fiill  light  of  day  before  the  eyes  of  the  world.  All 
the  measures  of  a  permanent  kind  that  proceeded  from  him 
at  the  most  various  times  assume  their  appropriate  places 
^.n  the  great  building-plan.  We  cannot  therefore  properly 
«peak  of  isolated  achievements  of  Caesar ;  he  did  nothing 
ieolatsd.  With  justice  men  commend  Caesar  the  orator 
for  hi.%  masculine  eloquence,  which,  scorning  all  the  arts  of 
the  advocate,  like  a  clear  flame  at  once  enlightened  and 
warmed.  With  justice  men  admire  in  Caesar  the  authoi 
the  inimitable  simpl.city  of  the  conr  position,  the  unique 
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purity  and  beauty  of  the  language.  With  justice  the  great 
est  masters  of  war  of  all  times  have  praised  Caesar  the 
general,  who,  in  a  singular  degree  disregarding  routine  and 
tradition,  knew  always  how  to  find  out  the  mode  of  war* 
fare  by  which  in  the  given  case  the  enemy  was  conquej'ed. 
and  which  was  consequently  in  the  given  case  the  righ* 
one  ;  who  with  the  certainty  of  divination  found  the  propci 
means  for  every  end ;  who  after  defeat  stood  ready  for  bat- 
tle like  William  of  Orange,  and  ended  the  campaign  invari- 
ably with  victory ;  who  managed  that  element  of  warfai*e, 
the  treatn*^nt  of  which  serves  to  distinguish  military  genius 
from  the  mere  ordinary  ability  of  an  officer — the  rapid 
niovement  of  masses — with  unsurpassed  perfection,  and 
found  the  guarantee  of  victory  not  in  the  massiveness  of 
his  forces  but  in  the  celerity  of  their  movements,  not  in 
long  preparation  but  in  rapid  and  bold  action  even  with 
inadequate  means.  But  all  these  were  with  Caesar  mere 
secondary  matters ;  he  was  no  doubt  a  great  orator,  author, 
and  general,  but  he  became  each  of  these  merely  because 
he  was  a  consummate  statesman.  The  soldier  more  espe-  ( 
eially  played  in  him  altogether  an  accessory  part^  and  it  I 
is  one  of  the  principal  peculiarities  by  which  he  is  distin-  \ 
guished  from  Alexander,  Hannibal,  and  Napoleon,  that  he  ; 
began  his  political  activity  not  as  an  officer,  but  as  a  dema-  ■ 

\  gogue.  According  to  his  original  plan  he  had  purposed  to 
reach  his  object,  like  Pericles  and  Gaius  Gracchus,  without 
force  of  arms,  and  throughout  eighteen  years  he  had  as 
leader  of  Ihe  popular  party  moved  exclusively  amid  politi- 
c;il  plans  and  intrigues — until,  reluctantly  convinced  of  the 
n*cessity  for  a  military  support,  he,  when  already  forty 
years  of  agi,  headed  an  army.  It  was  natural  that  lie 
fhould  ev^n  afterwards  remain  still  more  statesman  than 
gcnei'al — just  like  Cromwell,  who  also  transformed  himself 
from  a  leader  of  opposition  into  a  military  chief  and  demo- 

'  crmtic  king,  and  who  in  general,  little  as  the  Puritan  hero 
aeefns  to  resemble  the  dissolute  Roman,  is  yet  in  his  de- 
velopment as  Well  as  in  the  objects  which  he  aimed  at  and 
the  results  which  he  achieved  of  all  statesmen  perhai^s  tht 
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most  akin  to  Caesar.  Even  in  his  mode  cf  wai'fare  thil 
•ID  pro  vised  generalship  may  still  be  recognized  ;  the  enters 
prises  of  Napoleon  against  Egypt  and  against  England  do 
not  more  clearly  exhibit  the  artillery-lieutenant  who  had 
ijsen  by  service  to  command  than  the  similar  enterprises 
f  Caesar  exhibit  the  demagogue  metamorphosed  into  & 
general.  A  regularly  trained  officer  would  hardly  have 
been  prepared,  through  political  considerations  of  a  not 
altogether  stringent  nature,  to  set  aside  the  best-founded 
military  scruples  in  the  way  in  which  Caesar  did  on  several 
occasions,  most  strikingly  in  the  case  of  his  landing  in 
Epirus.  Several  of  his  acts  are  therefore  censurable  in  a 
military  point  of  view ;  but  what  the  general  loses,  the 
statesman  gains.  The  task  of  the  statesman  is  universal 
in  its  nature  like  Caesar's  genius ;  if  he  undertook  things 
the  most  varied  and  most  remote  one  from  another,  they 
had  all  without  exception  a  bearing  on  the  one  great  object 
to  which  with  infinite  fidelity  and  consistency  he  devoted 
himself;  and  oi  the  manifold  aspects  and  directions  of  his 
great  activity  he  never  preferred  one  to  another.  Although 
a  roaster  of  the  art  of  war,  he  yet  from  statesmanly  con- 
siderations did  his  utmost  to  avert  the  civil  strife  and, 
when  it  nevertheless  began,  to  keep  his  laurels  from  the 
stain  of  blood.  Although  the  founder  of  a  military  mon- 
archy, he  yet,  with  an  energy  unexampled  in  history,  al- 
lowed no  hierarchy  of  marshals  or  government  of  prae- 
torians to  come  into  existence.  If  he  had  a  preference  for 
any  one  form  of  services  rendered  to  the  state,  it  was  for 
the  sciences  and  arts  of  peace  rather  than  for  those  of  war. 
The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  his  action  as  a 
statesman  was  its  perfect  harmony.  In  reality  all  the  con- 
ditions for  tihis  most  difficult  of  all  human  functions  wer« 
united  in  Caesar.  A  thorough  realist,  he  never  allowed  the 
Images  of  the  past  or  venerable  tradition  to  disturb  him ; 
with  him  nothing  was  of  value  in  politics  but  the  riving 
present  and  the  law  of  reason,  just  as  in  grammar  he  set 
asidti  historical  and  antiquarian  research  and  recognized 
nothing  but  on  the  one  nand  the  living  usus  loquendi  anil 
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OD  the  other  hand  the  rule  of  symmetry.  A  bom  ruler 
he  governed  the  minds  of  men  as  the  wind  drives  tbc 
clouds,  and  compelled  the  most  heterogeneous  natures  to 
place  themselves  at  his  service — the  smooth  citizen  and  ths 
rough  subaltern,  the  noble  matrons  of  Rome  and  the  f«ir 
princesses  of  Egypt  and  Mauretania,  the  brilliant  cavairT* 
officer  and  the  calculating  banker.  His  talent  for  orgSLi- 
lation  was  marvellous ;  no  statesman  has  ever  compelled 
alliances,  no  general  has  ever  collected  an  army  out  of  un* 
yielding  and  refractory  elements  with  such  decision,  and 
kept  them  together  with  such  firmness,  as  Caesar  displayed 
in  constraining  and  upholding  his  coalitions  and  hb  legions ; 
never  did  regent  judge  his  instruments  and  assign  each  to 
the  place  appropriate  for  him  with  so  acute  an  eye. 

He  was  monarch ;  but  he  never  played  the  king.  Even 
when  absolute  lord  of  Rome,  he  retained  the  deportment 
of  the  party-leader ;  perfectly  pliant  and  smooth,  easy  and 
charming  in  conversation,  complaisant  towards  every  one, 
it  seemed  as  if  he  wished  to  be  nothing  but  the  first  among 
his  peers.  Caesar  entirely  avoided  the  blunder  of  so  many 
men  otherwise  on  an  equality  with  him,  who  have  oarried 
into  politics  the  tone  of  military  command ;  however  much 
occasion  his  disagrce^ible  relations  with  the  senate  gave  for 
it,  he  never  resorted  to  outrages  such  as  that  of  the  eight- 
eenth Brumal  re.  Caesar  was  monarch ;  but  he  was  never 
seized  with  the  giddiness  of  the  tyrant.  He  is  perhaps  the 
only  one  among  the  mighty  men  of  the  earth,  who  in  great 
matters  and  little  never  acted  according  to  inclination  or 
caprice,  but  always  without  exception  according  to  his  duty 
as  ruler,  and  who,  when  he  looked  back  on  his  life,  found 
doubtless  erroneous  calculations  to  deplore,  but  no  false 
step  of  passion  to  regret.  There  is  nothing  in  the  history 
of  Caesar's  life,  which  even  on  a  small  scale  *  can  be  com* 

*  The  affair  with  Laberius,  told  in  the  well-known  prologae,  hai 
t^een  quoted  as  an  instance  of  Caesar^s  tyrannical  caprices,  but  those 
who  have  done  so  have  thoroughly  misunderstood  the  irony  of  the  Bln» 
•tion  as  Wfill  as  of  the  poet ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  na'iveU  of  lameDl 
Ing  as  a  martyr  the  poet  who  readily  pockets  his  honorarium. 
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pared  with  those  poetico-sensual  ebullitions — such  as  the 
murder  of  Kleitos  or  the  buniing  of  Persepolis — which  the 
history  of  his  great  predecessor  in  the  East  records.     He 
is,  in  fine,  perhaps  the  only  one  of  those  mighty  men,  who 
has  preserved  to  the  end  of  his  career  the  statesman's  taot 
)  >f  discriminating  between  the  possible  and  the  impossible^ 
( tind  has  not  broken  down  in  the  task  which  for  nobly  gifted 
1  natures  is  the  most  difficult  of  all — the  task  of  recognizing, 
t  when  on  the  pinnacle  of  success,  its  natural  limits.     What 
'  was  possible  he  performed,  and  never  lefl^  the  possible  good 
/  undone  for  the  sake  of  the  impossible  better,  never  dis- 
dained at  least  to  mitigate  by  palliatives  evils  that  were 
incurable.     But  where  he  recognized  that  fate  had  spoken, 
he  always  obeyed.     Alexander  on  the  Hyphasis,  Napoleon 
at  Moscow,  turned  back  because  they  were  compelled  to 
do  so,  and  were  indignant  at  destiny  for  bestowing  even  on 
its  favourites  merely  limited  successes ;  Caesar  turned  back 
voluntarily  on  the  Thames  and  on  the  Rhine ;  and  at  the 
Danube  and  the  Euphrates  thought  not  of  unbounded  plans 
of  world-conquest,  but  merely  of  carrying  into  effect  a  well- 
considered  regulation  of  the  frontiers. 

Such  was  this  unique  man,  whom  it  seems  so  easy  and 
/  yet  is  so  infinitely  difficult  to  describe.  His  whole  nature 
I  18  transparent  clearness;  and  tradition  preserves  more 
I  copious  and  more  vivid  information  regarding  him  than 
(regarding  any  of  his  peers  in  the  ancient  world.  Of  such 
a  personage  our  conceptions  may  well  vary  in  point  of 
shallowness  or  depth,  but  they  cannot  be,  strictly  speaking 
different ;  to  every  not  utterly  perverted  inquirer  the  grand 
figure  has  exhibited  the  same  essential  features,  and  yet  no 
one  has  succeeded  in  reproducing  it  to  the  life.  The  secret 
lies  in  its  perfection.  In  his  character  as  a  man  as  well  as 
in  his  place  in  history,  Caesar  occupies  a  position  where  the 
great  contrasts  of  existence  meet  and  balance  each  other. 
Of  the  mightiest  creative  power  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
of  the  most  penetrating  judgment ;  no  longer  a  youth  and 
not  yet  an  old  man ;  of  the  highest  energy  of  will  and  the 
highest  capacity  of  execution  ;  filled  w  th  republican  ideals 
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And  at  the  same  time  born  to  be  a  king ,  a  Iloman  in  the 
deepest  essence  of  his  nature,  and  yet  called  to  reooncito 
and  combine  in  himself  as  well  as  in  the  outer  world  tha 
Roman  and  the  Hellenic  types  of  culture^^aesar  was  the 
entire  and  perfect  man.  Accordingly  we  miss  in  him  more 
than  in  any  other  historical  personage  what  are  called  char- 
acteristic features,  which  are  in  reality  nothing  else  thai^ 
deviations  from  the  natural  course  of  human  development. 
What  in  Caesar  passes  for  such  at  the  first  superficial  glance 
is,  when  more  closely  observed,  seen  to  be  the  peculiarity 
not  of  the  individual,  but  of  the  epoch  of  culture  or  of  the 
nation ;  his  youthful  adventures,  for  instance,  were  common 
to  him  with  all  his  more  gifled  contemporaries  of  like  posi- 
tion, his  unpoetical  but  strongly  logical  temperament  was 
the  temperament  of  Romans  in  general.  It  formed  part 
also  of  Cae-sar's  full  humanity  that  he  was  in  the  highest 
degree  influenced  by  the  conditions  of  time  and  place;  for 
there  is  no  abstr^t  humanity — ^the  living  man  cannot  but 
occupy  a  place  in  a  given  nationality  and  in  a  definite  line 

•  of  culture.  Caesar  was  a  perfect  man  just  because  he  more 
than  any  other  placed  himself  amidst  the  currents  of  his 
time,  and  because  he  more  than  any  other  possessed  the 
essential  peculiarity  of  the  Roman  nation — practical  apti 
tude  as  a  citizen — in  perfection  :  for  his  Hellenism  in  fact 
was  only  the  Hellenism  which  had  been  long  intimately 
blended  with  the  Italian  nationality.  But  in  this  very  cir- 
cumstance lies  the  difficulty,  we  may  perhaps  say  the  im- 

-possibility,  of  depicting  Caesar  to  the  life.  As  the  artist 
can  paint  everything  save  only  consummate  beauty,  so  the 
historian,  when  once  in  a  thousand  years  he  encounters  the 
perfect,  can  only  be  silent  regarding  it.  For  normality 
admits  doubtless  of  being  expressed,  but  it  gives  us  only 
the  negative  notion  of  the  absence  of  defect ;  the  secret  of 
nature,  whereby  in  her  most  finished  manifestations  nor 
mality  and  individuality  are  combined,  is  beyond  expres 
■ion.  Nothing  is  left  for  us  but  to  deem  those  fortunate 
who  beheld  this  perfection,  and  to  gain  some  faint  concep- 
tion of  it  from  the  reflected  lustre  which  rests  imperishablj 
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on  the  works  that  were  the  creation  of  this  great  nature. 
These  also,  it  is  true,  bear  the  stamp  of  the  time.  The  Ro^ 
man  hero  himself  stood  by  the  side  of  his  youthful  Greek 
predecessor  not  merely  as  an  equal,  but  as  a  superior  ;  but 
the  world  had  meanwhile  become  old  and  its  youthful  lus- 
tre had  faded.  The  action  of  Caesar  was  no  longer,  like 
that  of  Alexander,  a  joyous  marching  onward  towards  a 
goal  indefinitely  remote ;  he  built  on,  and  out  of,  ruins,  and 
was  content  to  establish  himself  as  tolerably  and  as  securely 
as  possible  within  the  ample  but  yet  definite  bounds  once 
assigned  to  him.  With  reason  therefore  the  delicate  poetic 
tact  of  the  nations  has  not  troubled  itself  about  the  unpo> 
etical  Roman,  and  has  invested  the  son  of  Philip  alone  with 
all  the  golden  lustre  of  poetry,  with  all  the  rainbow  hues 
of  legend.  But  with  equal  reason  the  political  life  of  n^ 
tions  has  during  thousands  of  years  again  and  again  revert* 
ed  to  the  lines  which  Caesar  drew ;  and  the  fact,  that  the 
peoples  to  whom  the  world  belongs  still  at  the  present  day 
designate  the  highest  of  their  monarchs  by  his  name,  con- 
veys a  warning  deeply  significant  and,  unhappily,  fraught 
with  shame. 

If  the  old,  in  every  respect  vicious,  state  of  things  was 
to  be  successfully  sot  rid  of  and  the  common- 

ihilUiio 

aside  of  the  Wealth  was  to  be  renovated,  it  was  necessary 
^*^^^*'  first  of  all  that  the  country  should  be  practic- 
ally tranquillized  and  that  the  ground  should  be  cleared 
from  the  rubbish  with  which  since  the  recent  catastrophe 
it  was  everywhere  strewed.  In  this  work  Caesar  set  out 
from  the  principle  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  hithertr»  sub- 
sisting parties  cr,  to  put  it  more  correctly — for  where  the 
antagonistic  principles  are  irreconcilable,  we  cannot  speak 
of  real  reconciliation — from  the  principle  that  the  arena,  on 
which  the  nobility  and  the  populace  had  hitherto  contended 
with  each  other,  was  to  be  abandoned  by  both  parties,  and 
(hat  both  were  to  meet  together  on  the  ground  of  the  new 
monarchical  constitution.  First  of  all  tiierefore  all  the 
older  quarrels  of  the  republican  past  were  regarded  as  done 
away  for  ever  and  irrevocably.     While  Caesar  gave  order? 
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that  the  statues  of  Sulla  which  had  been  thrown  down  b> 
Che  mob  of  the  capital  on  the  news  of  the  batUo  of  Phar 
•alus  should  be  re-erected,  and  thus  recc^nized  the  &ct  that 
it  became  history  alone  to  sit  in  judgment  on  that  greal 
man,  he  at  the  same  time  cancelled  the  last  remaining  efleots 
of  Sulla's  exceptional  laws,  recalled  from  exile  those  wbo 
had  been  banished  in  the  times  of  the  Cinnan  and  Sertoriao 
ki*oubles,  and  restored  to  the  children  of  those  outlawed  bj 
Sulla  their  forfeited  privilege  of  eligibility  to  office*  In 
like  manner  all  those  were  restored,  who  in  the  preliminary 
stage  of  the  recent  catastrophe  had  lost  their  seat  in  the 
senate  or  their  civil  existence  through  sentence  of  the  cen- 
sors or  political  process,  especially  through  the  impeach- 
ments raised  on  the  basis  of  the  exceptional 
laws  of  702.  Those  alone  who  had  put  to  death 
the  proscribed  for  money  remained,  as  was  reasonable^  still 
under  attainder ;  and  Milo,  the  most  daring  candoitiere  of 
the  senatorial  party,  was  excluded  from  the  general  pardon 
Far  more  difficult  than  the  settlement  of  these  ques 
tions  which  already  belonged  substantially  to 
of  the  demo-  the  past  was  the  treatment  of  the  parties  ood> 
"*  '  fronting  each  other  at  the  moment— on  the  one 

hand  Caesar's  own  democrntic  adherents,  on  the  other  hand 
the  overthrown  aristocracy.  That  the  former  should  be, 
if  possible,  still  less  satisfied  than  the  latter  with  Caesar's 
conduct  afler  the  victory  and  with  his  summons  to  aban- 
don the  old  standing-ground  of  party,  was  to  be  expected. 
Caesar  himself  desired  doubtless  on  the  whole  the  same 
issue  which  Gaius  Gracchus  had  contemplated  ;  but  the  de> 
signs  of  the  Caesarians  were  no  longer  those  of  the  6rao> 
cbans.  The  Roman  popular  party  had  been  driven  onward 
in  gradual  progression  from  reform  to  revolution,  from 
revolution  to  anarchy,  from  anarchy  to  a  war  against  prop- 
erty ;  they  celebrated  among  themselves  the  memory  of 
the  reign  of  terror  and  now  adorned  the  tomb  of  Catilin% 
as  formerly  that  of  the  Gracchi,  with  flowers  and  garlands ; 
ihey  had  placed  themselves  under  Caesar's  banner,  because 
^ncy  expected  him  to  do  for  them  what  Catilina  had  no< 
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been  able  to  accomplish.     But  as  it  speedily  became  plair 
that  Caesar  was  very  far  from  intending  to  be  the  executor 
of  Catilina,  and  that  the  utmost  which  debtors  might  ex* 
pect  from  him  was  some  alleviations  of  payment  ard  m.)di« 
fications  of  procedure,  indignation  found  loud  veti:  in  the 
inquiry,  For  whom  then  had  the  popular  party  cociquered, 
tf  not  for  the  people  1  and  the  rabble  of  this  description, 
high  and  low,  out  of  pure  chagrin  at  the  miscarriage  of  their 
politico-economic  Saturnalia  began  first  to  coquet  with  the 
Pompeians,  and  then  even  during  Caesar's  absence  of  nearly 
two  years  from  Italy  (Jan,  706-autumn  707)  to 
instigate  there  a  second  civil  war  within  the  first. 
The  praetor  Marcus  Caelius  Rufus,  a  good  aristocrat  and 
bad  payer  of  debts,  of  some  talent  and  much 
JjSS"  *°*     culture,  as  a  vehement  and  fluent  orator  hitherto 
in  the  senate  and  in  the  Forum  one  of  the  most 
sealous  champions  for  Caesar,  proposed  to  the  people*— 
without  being  instructed  from  any  higher  quarter  to  do  so 
—a  law  which  granted  to  debtors  a  respite  of  six  years 
free  of  interest,  and  then,  when  he  was  opposed  in  this  step, 
proposed  a  second  law  which  even  cancelled  all  claims  from 
loans  and  current  house  rents ;  whereupon  the  Caesarian 
senate  deposed  him  from  his  office.     It  was  just  on  the  eve 
of  the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  and  the  balance  in  the  great 
contest  seemed  to  incline  to  the  side  of  the  Pompeians; 
Bufus  entered  into  communication  with  the  old  senatorian 
band-leader  Milo,  and  the  two  contrived  a  counter-revolu- 
tion, which  inscribed  on  its  banner  partly  the  republican 
constitution,  partly  the  cancelling  of  creditors'  claims  and 
the  manumission  of  slaves.     Milo  lefb  his  place  of  exile 
Massilia,  and  called  the  Pompeians  and  the  slave-herdsmen 
to  arms  in  the  region  of  Thurii ;  Rufus  made  arrangements 
to  seize  the  town  of  Capua  by  armed  slaves.     But  the  la^ 
ter  plan  was  detected  before  its  execution  and  frustrated  by 
the  Capuan  militia;  Quintus  Pedius,  who  advanced  with  a 
egion  into  the  territory  of  Thurii,  scattered  the  band  mak- 
ing havoc  there  ;  and  the  fall  of  the  t'^  "o  leaden 
put  an  end  to  the  scandal  (706). 
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Nevertheless  there  was  found  in  the'  following  jeai 
(707)  a  second  fool,  the  tribune  of  the  people 
ooiabeiia.  Publius  Dolabella,  who,  equally  insolvent  but 
far  from  being  equally  gifbed  with  his  predeoes* 
sor,  introduced  afresh  his  law  as  to  creditors'  claims  and 
house  rents,  and  with  his  colleague  Lucius  Trebellius  began 
on  that  point  once  more — it  was  the  last  time — the  demi^ 
gogic  war ;  there  were  serious  frays  between  the  armed 
bands  on  both  sides  and  various  street-riots,  till  the  oom* 
mandant  of  Italy  Marcus  Antonius  ordered  the  military  to 
interfere,  and  soon  afler  wards  Caesar's  return  from  the 
East  completely  put  an  end  to  the  preposterous  proceed- 
ings. Caesar  attributed  to  these  silly  attempts  to  revive 
the  projects  of  Catilina  so  little  importance,  that  he  toler- 
ated Dolabella  in  Italy  and  indeed  after  some  time  even 
received  him  again  into  favour.  Against  a  rabble  of  this 
sort,  who  are  not  intent  on  any  political  qu^jsHon  at  all, 
but  solely  on  a  war  against  property — as  againpt  gangs  of 
banditti — the  mere  existence  of  a  strong  pi^^vemmont  \a 
sufficient ;  and  Caesar  was  too  great  and  too  considerate  to 
busy  himself  with  the  apprehensions  which  th.3  Italian  alarm- 
ists felt  regarding  the  communists  of  that  da«»^,  and  thereby 
unduly  to  procure  a  false  popularity  for  his  ) monarchy. 

While  Caesar  thus  might  leave,  and  ai'tually  left,  the 

late  democratic  party  to  the  process  of  decora- 

agninet  position  which  had  already  in  its  case  advanced 

an??cpui)-       almost  to  the  utmost  limit,  he  hrd  on  the  other 

^  hand,  with  reference  to  the  foro'-er  aristocratic 

party  possessing  a  far  greater  vitality,  to  pate  the  way  for, 
and  initiate,  its  dissolution — which  time  aloD\j  could  accom- 
plish— by  a  proper  combination  of  repress!  m  and  concili- 
ation. Among  minor  measures,  Caesar,  evert  from  a  natu- 
ral sense  of  propriety,  avoided  exasperating  t^e  fallen  party 
by  empty  sarcasm  ;  he  did  not  triumph  over  ^is  conquered 
fell/>w-burgesses ;  *  he  mentioned  Pompeius  i>ften  and  al- 

*  The  triumph  after  tbo  battle  of  Muiida  subsequer^y  to  be  iiieii> 
(ioncd  probably  bad  reference  only  to  the  Lusitaiiiaas  ^^Ho  senreil  is 
l^rcat  Lumbers  in  tbe  conquered  army. 
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ways  with  respect,  and  caused  his  statue  overthrown  by  the 
people  to  be  re-erected  at  the  senate-house,  when  the  latter 
was  restored,  in  its  earlier  distinguished  place.  To  politi- 
cal prosecutions  after  the  victory  Caesar  assigned  the  nar- 
rowest possible  limits.  No  investigation  was  instituted  into 
the  various  communications  which  the  constitutional  party 
liad  held  with  nominal  Caesarians ;  Caesar  threw  the  piles 
of  papers  found  in  the  enemy's  head-quarters  at  Pharsalus 
and  Thapsus  into  the  fire  unread,  and  spared  himself  and 
the  country  from  political  processes  against  individuals  sus- 
pected of  high  treason.  Further,  all  the  common  soldiers 
who  had  followed  their  Roman  or  provincial  officers  into 
the  contest  against  Caesar  came  off  with  icpunity.  The 
sole  exception  made  was  in  the  case  of  those  Roman  bur- 
gesses, who  had  taken  service  in  the  army  of  the  Numidian 
king  Juba ;  their  property  was  confiscated  by  way  of  pen- 
alty for  their  treason.  Even  to  the  officers  of  the  con- 
quered party  Caesar  had  granted  unlimited  pardon  up  to 
the  close  of  the  Spanish  campaign  of  705 ;  but 
he  became  convinced  that  in  this  he  had  gone 
too  far,  and  that  the  removal  at  least  of  the  leaders  among 
them  was  inevitable.  The  rule  by  which  he  was  thence- 
forth guided  was,  that  every  one  who  afler  the  capitulation 
of  Ilerda  had  served  as  an  officcir  in  the  enemy's  army  or 
had  sat  in  the  opposition-senate,  if  he  survived  the  close  of 
the  struggle,  forfeited  his  property  and  his  political  rights, 
and  was  banished  from  Italy  for  life ;  if  he  did  not  survive 
the  close  of  the  struggle,  his  property  at  least  fell  to  the 
state;  but  any  one  of  these,  who  had  formerly  accepted 
pardon  from  Caesar  and  was  once  more  found  in  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy,  in  that  case  forfeited  his  life.  These  rules 
were  however  materially  modified  in  the  execution.  The 
sentence  of  death  was  actually  executed  only  against  a  very 
few  of  the  numerous  backsliders.  In  the  confiscation  of 
the  property  of  the  fallen  not  only  were  the  debts  attach- 
i/ig  to  the  several  portions  of  the  estate  as  well  as  the  claims 
of  the  widows  for  their  dowries  paid  off,  as  was  reasonable, 
out  a  portion  of  the  paternal  estate  was  left  also  to  tb« 
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children  of  the  deceased.  Lastly  not  a  few  .of  those,  whfi 
in  oonsequenoe  of  those  rules  were  liable  to  punishmenl 
md  confiscation  of  property,  were  at  once  pardoned  en« 
tirely  or  got  off  with  fines,  like  the  African  capitalists  who 
were  impressed  as  members  of  the  senate  of  Utica.  And 
even  the  others  almost  without  exception  got  their  freedom 
and  property  restored  to  thom,  if  they  could  only  prevail 
on  themselves  to  petition  Caesar  to  that  effect ;  on  several 
who  declined  to  do  so,  such  as  the  consular  Marcus  Maroel- 
lus,  pardon  was  even  conferred  unasked,  and  ultimately  in 
710  a  general  amnesty  was  issued  for  all  who  were  still  un* 
recalled. 

The  republican  opposition  submitted  to  be  pardoned; 
but  it  was  not  reconciled.  Discontent  with  the 
new  order  of  things  and  exasperation  against  the 
unwonted  ruler  were  general.  For  open  political  resistance 
there  was  indeed  no  farther  opportunity — it  was  hardly 
worth  taking  into  account,  that  some  oppositional  tribunes 
on  occasion  of  the  question  of  title  acquired  for  themselves 
the  republican  crown  of  martyrdom  by  a  demonstrative  in- 
tervention against  those  who  had  called  Caesar  king — ^but 
republicanism  found  expression  all  the  more  decidedly  as  an 
opposition  of  opinion,  and  in  secret  agitation  and  plotting. 
Not  a  hand  stirred  when  the  Imperator  appeared  in  public 
There  was  abundance  of  wall-placards  and  sarcastic  verses 
full  of  bitter  and  telling  popular  satire  against  the  new 
monarchy.  When  a  comedian  ventured  on  a  republican 
allusion,  he  was  saluted  with  the  loudest  applause.  The 
praise  of  Cato  formed  the  fashionable  theme  of  oppositional 
pamphleteers,  and  their  writings  found  a  publicall  the  more 
grateful  because  even  literature  was  no  longer  free.  Caesar 
^deed  combated  the  republicans  even  now  on  their  own 
field  ;  he  himself  and  his  abler  confidants  replied  to  the 
Csto-llterature  with  Anticatones,  and  the  republican  and 
Caesarian  scribes  fought  round  the  dead  hero  of  Utica  like 
the  Trojans  and  Hellenes  round  the  dead  body  of  Patroclua; 
but  AS  a  matter  of  course  in  this  conflict — where  the  public 
thoroughly  republican  in  its  feelings  waf  judge— -the  Caesar 
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lans  had  the  worst  of  it.  No  course  remained  but  to  overawe 
the  authors ;  on  which  account  men  well  known  and  danger- 
ous in  a  literary  point  of  view,  such  as  Publius  Nigidius 
Figulus  and  Aulua  Caccina,  had  more  difficulty  in  obtaining 
permission  to  return  to  Italy  than  other  exiles,  while  the 
oppositional  writers  tolerated  in  Italy  were  subjected  to  a 
practical  censorship,  the  restraints  of  which  were  all  the 
more  annoying  that  the  measure  of  punishment  to  be  dreaded 
was  utterly  arbitrary.*  The  underground  machinations  of 
the  overthrown  parties  against  the  new  monarchy  will  be 
more  fitly  set  forth  in  another  connection.  Here  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  risings  of  pretenders  as  well  as  of  republi- 
cans were  incessantly  brewing  throughout  the  Roman  empire ; 
that  the  flames  of  civil  war  kindled  now  by  the  Pompeians, 
now  by  the  republicans,  again  burst  forth  brightly  at  various 
places ;  and  that  in  the  capital  there  was  perpetual  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  the  monarch.  But  Caesar  could  not  be 
induced  by  these  plots  even  to  surround  himself  permanently 
with  a  body-guard,  and  usually  contented  himself  with 
making  known  the  detected  conspiracies  by  public  placards. 
However  much  Caesar  was  wont  to  treat  all  things  re- 
lating to  his  personal  safety  with  daring  indificr- 
Caeau-'tol  ence,  he  could  not  possibly  conceal  from  himself 
JJJ^eJ?*  ^^  ^^U  serious  danger  with  which  this  mass  of 
malcontents  threatened  not  merely  himself  but 
also  his  creations.  If  nevertheless,  disregarding  all  the 
warning  and  urgency  of  his  friends,  he  without  deluding 
himself  as  to  the  implacability  of  the  very  opponents  to 
whom  he  showed  mercy,  persevered  with  marvellous  com- 
posure and  energy  in  the  course  of  pardoning  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  them,  he  did  so  neither  from  the  chivalrous 
magnanimity  of  a  proud,  nor  from  the  sentimental  clemency 
of  an  effeminate,  nature,  but  from  the  correct  statesmanly 
consideration  that  vanquished  parties  are  disposed  of  more 
rapidly  and  with  less   public  injury  by  their  absorption 

*  Any  one  who  desires  to  comp&rc  the  old  and  new  hardships  of 
aathors  will  find  opportunity  of  doing  so  in  the  letter  of  Caecina  (CioerOi 
Ad.  Fam,  vi.  7). 
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within  the  state  thau  by  any  attempt  to  extirpate  them  bj 
proscription  or  to  eject  theui  from  the  commonwealth  b^ 
banishment.  Caesar  could  not  for  his  high  objects  dispeasa 
with  the  constitutional  party  itself,  which  in  fact  embraced 
not  the  Aristocracy  merely  but  all  the  elements  of  a  free  and 
national  spirit  among  the  Italian  burgesses ;  for  his  schemesi 
w  hich  contemplated  the  renovation  of  the  antiquated  state^ 
he  needed  the  whole  mass  of  talent,  culture,  hereditary  and 
self-acquired  distinction,  which  this  party  embraced ;  and 
in  this  sense  he  may  well  have  named  the  pardoning  of  his 
opponents  the  finest  reward  of  victory.  Accordingly  the 
most  prominent  chiefs  of  the  defeated  parties  were  indeed 
removed,  but  full  pardon  was  not  withheld  from  the  men  of 
the  second  and  third  rank  and  especially  of  the  younger 
generation ;  they  were  nut,  however,  allowed  to  sulk  in 
passive  opposition,  but  were  by  more  or  less  gentle  pressure 
induced  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  new  administration, 
and  to  accept  honours  and  offices  from  it.  As  with  Henry 
the  Fourth  and  William  of  Orange,  so  with  Caesar  his  greats 
est  difficulties  began  only  after  the  victory.  Every  revolu- 
tionary conqueror  learns  by  experience  that,  if  afler  van- 
quishing his  opponents  he  would  not  remain  like  Cinna  and 
Sulla  a  mere  party  chief,  but  would  like  Henry  the  Fourth 
and  William  of  Orange  substitute  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
monwealth for  the  necessarily  one-sided  programme  of  his 
own  party,  for  the  moment  all  parties,  his  own  as  well  aa 
the  vanquished,  unite  against  the  new  chief;  and  the  more 
so,  the  more  great  and  pure  his  idea  of  his  new  vocation. 
The  friends  of  the  constitution  and  the  Pompeians,  thougb 
doing  homage  with  the  lips  to  Caesar,  bore  yet  in  heart  a 
grudge  either  at  monarchy  or  at  least  at  the  dynasty ;  the 
degenerate  democracy  was  in  open  rebellion  against  Caesar 
from  the  moment  of  its  perceiving  that  Caesar's  objects  were 
by  no  means  its  own ;  even  the  personal  adherents  of  Caesar 
murmured,  when  they  found  that  their  chief  was  establishing 
instead  of  a  state  of  condottieri  a  monarchy  equal  and  just 
towards  all,  and  that  the  portions  of  gain  accruing  to  them 
were  to  be  diminished  by  the  accession  of  the  vanquished. 
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Thi9  settlement  of  the  commonwealth  was  aooeptable  to  nc 
partly  and  had  to  be  imposed  on  his  associates  no  less  than 
on  his  opponents.  Caesar's  own  position  was  now  in  a  cei^ 
tain  sense  more  imperilled  than  before  the  victoiy;  but 
what  he  lost,  the  state  gained.  By  annihilating  the  parties 
and  not  simply  sparing  the  partisans  but  allowing  every  man 
of  talent  or  even  merely  of  good  descent  to  attain  to  offioe 
irrespective  of  his  political  past,  he  gained  for  his  great 
building  all  the  working  power  extant  in  the  state ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  the  voluntary  or  compulsory  participation  of 
men  of  all  parties  in  the  same  work  led  the  nation  also  over 
imperceptibly  to  the  newly  prepared  ground.  The  fact  that 
this  reconciliation  of  the  parties  was  for  the  moment  only 
external  and  that  they  were  for  the  present  much  less  agreed 
in  adherence  to  the  new  state  of  things  than  in  hatred  against 
Caesar,  did  not  mislead  him ;  he  knew  well  that  antagonisms 
lose  their  keenness  when  brought  into  such  outward  union, 
and  that  only  in  this  way  can  the  statesman  anticipate  the 
work  of  time,  which  alone  is  able  finally  to  heal  such  a 
strife  by  laying  the  old  generation  in  the  grave.  Still  less 
did  he  inquire  who  hated  him  or  meditated  his  assassination. 
Like  every  genuine  statesman  he  served  not  the  people  for 
reward — not  even  for  the  reward  of  their  love — but  sacri- 
fioed  the  favour  of  his  contemporaries  for  the  blessing  of 
posterity,  and  above  all  for  the  permission  to  save  and  re- 
new his  nation. 

In  attempting  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  transition  was  effected  from  the  old  to 
55l3f!^*  the  new  state  of  things,  we  must  first  of  all  re- 

collect  that  Caesar  came  not  to  begin,  but  to 
complete.  The  plan  of  a  new  polity  suited  to  the  timeSi 
long  ago  projected  by  Gains  Gracchus,  had  been  maintained 
by  his  adherents  and  successors  with  more  or  less  of  spiiit 
and  success,  but  without  wavering.  Caesar,  from  the  outset 
and  as  it  were  by  hereditary  right  the  head  of  the  popular 
party,  had  for  thirty  years  borne  aloft  its  banner  without 
ever  changing  or  even  so  much  as  concealing  his  colours;  he 
remained  democrat  even  when  monarch.     As  he  accepted 
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without  limitation,  apart  of  course  from  the  prepostercut 
projects  of  Catilina  and  Clodius,  the  heritage  of  his  partj ; 
as  he  displayed  the  bitterest,  even  personal,  hatred  to  the 
aristocracy  and  the  genuine  aristocrats;  and  as  he  retained 
unchanged  the  essential  ideas  of  Roman  democracy,  viz. 
alleviation  of  the  burdens  of  debtors,  transmarine  coloniza* 
tion,  gradual  equalization  of  the  differences  of  rights  among 
the  classes  belonging  to  the  state,  emancipation  of  the  exe- 
cutive power  from  the  senate :  his  monarchy  was  so  little  at 
variance  with  democracy,  that  democracy  on  the  contrary 
only  attained  its  completion  and  fulfilment  by  means  of  that 
monarchy.  For  his  monarchy  was  not  the  Oriental  despo- 
tism of  divine  right,  but  a  monarchy  such  as  Gaius  Grac- 
chus wished  to  found,  such  as  Pericles  and  Cromwell 
founded — the  representation  of  the  nation  by  the  man  in 
whom  it  puts  supreme  and  unlimited  confidence.  The  ideas, 
which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  Caesar's  work,  were  so  far 
not  strictly  new ;  but  to  him  belongs  their  realization,  which 
jifler  all  is  everywhere  the  main  matter ;  and  to  him  pertains 
the  grandeur  of  execution,  which  would  probably  have 
surprised  the  brilliant  projector  himself  if  he  could  have 
seen  it,  and  which  has  impressed,  and  will  always  impress, 
every  one  to  whom  it  has  been  presented  in  the  living 
reality  or  in  the  mirror  of  history — to  whatever  historical 
epoch  or  whatever  shade  of  politics  he  may  belong — ^accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  his  ability  to  comprehend  human  and 
historical  greatness,with  deep  and  ever-deepening  admiration. 
At  this  point  however  it  is  proper  expressly  once  for  all 
to  postulate  what  the  historian  everywhere  tacitly  presumes, 
and  to  protest  against  the  custom — common  to  simplicity 
and  perfidy — of  using  historical  praise  and  historical  censure, 
ilissociatcd  from  the  given  circumstances,  as  phrases  of 
general  application,  and  in  the  present  case  of  construing 
o*jr  judgment  respecting  Caesar  into  a  judgment  respecting 
what  is  called  Caesarianism.  It  is  true  that  the  history  of 
past  centuries  ought  to  be  the  instructress  of  the  present ; 
but  not  in  the  vulgar  sense,  as  if  one  could  simply  by  turn- 
ing ov^r  the  leaves  discover  the  conjunctures  of  the  preacDt 
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in  the  records  of  the  past,  and  collect  from  these  the 
symptoms  for  a  political  diagnosis  and  the  specifics  for  a 
prescription ;  it  is  instructive  only  so  far  as  the  observation 
of  earlier  forms  of  culture  reveals  the  organic  conditions  o/ 
civilization  generally — the  fundamental  forces  everywhere 
alike,  and  the  manner  of  their  combination  every ^hert 
different— and  leads  and  encourages  men,  not  to  unreflecting 
imitation,  but  to  independent  reproduction.  In  this  sense 
the  history  of  Caesar  and  of  Roman  Imperialism,  with  all 
the  unsurpassed  greatness  of  the  master-worker,  with  all  the 
historical  necessity  of  the  work,  is  in  truth  a  more  bitter 
censure  of  modem  autocracy  than  could  be  written  by  the 
hand  of  man.  According  to  the  same  law  of  nature  in 
virtue  of  which  the  smallest  organism  infmitely  surpasses 
the  most  artistic  machine,  every  constitution  however  de- 
fective which  gives  play  to  the  free  self-determination  of  a 
majority  of  citizens  infinitely  surpasses  the  most  brilliant 
and  humane  absolutism  ;  for  the  former  is  capable  of  develop  • 
ment  and  therefore  living,  the  latter  is  what  it  is  and  there- 
fore dead.  This  law  of  nature  has  verified  itself  in  the 
Roman  absolute  military  monarchy  and  verified  itself  all 
the  more  completely,  that,  under  the  impulse  of  its  creator's 
genius  and  in  the  absence  of  all  material  extraneous  compli- 
cations,  that  monarchy  developed  itself  more  purely  and 
freely  than  any  similar  state.  From  Caesar's  time,  as  the 
sequel  will  show  and  Gibbon  has  shown  long  ago,  the 
Roman  system  had  only  an  external  coherence  and  received 
only  a  mechanical  extension,  while  internally  it  became  even 
with  him  utterly  withered  and  dead.  If  in  the  early  stagei 
of  the  autocracy  and  above  all  in  Caesar's  own  soul  (p.  243) 
the  hopeful  dream  of  a  combination  of  free  popular  develop- 
ment and  absolute  rule  was  still  cherished,  the  government 
of  the  highly-gifled  emperors  of  the  Julian  house  soon  taught 
men  in  a  terrible  form  how  far  it  was  possible  to  hold  fire 
and  water  in  the  same  vessel.  Caesar's  work  was  necessary 
and  salutary,  not  because  it  was  or  could  be  fraught  with 
blessing  in  itself,  but  because — with  the  national  organiia* 
lion  of  antiquity,  which  was  based  on  slavery  and  wai 
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utterly  a  stranger  to  republican-constitutional  ropresenta 
tion,  and  in  presence  of  the  legitimate  civic  constitution 
which  in  the  course  of  five  hundred  years  had  ripened  into 
oligarchic  absolutism — absolute  military  monarchy  was  Uie 
copes  tone  logically  necessary  and  the  least  of  evils.  Wher 
once  the  slave-holding  aristocracy  in  Virginia  and  the  Car  a 
Unas  shall  have  carried  matters  as  far  as  their  congeners 
in  the  Sullan  Rome,  Caesarianism  will  there  too  be  legit- 
imized in  the  view  of  the  spirit  of  history ;  *  where  it  ap- 
pears under  other  conditions  of  development,  it  is  at  once  a 
caricature  and  a  usurpation.  But  history  will  not  submit 
to  curtail  the  true  Caesar  of  his  due  honour,  becau&e  her 
verdict  may  lead  simplicity  astray  in  the  presence  of  bad 
Caesars,  and  may  give  to  roguery  occasion  for  lying  and 
fraud.  She  too  is  a  Bible,  and  if  she  cannot  any  more  than 
the  Bible  hinder  the  fool  from  misunderstanding  and  the 
devil  from  quoting  her,  she  too  will  be  able  to  bear  with, 
and  to  requite,  them  both. 

The  position  of  the  new  chief  of  the  state  assumed,  formal- 
Formal  ^^»  *  lingular  shape.    Caesar  was  invested  with 

■hnpeoftho  the  dictatorship  at  first  temporarily  after  the  re- 
«».  turn  from  Spain  in  705,  then  after  the  battle  of 

Pharsalus  from  the  autumn  of  706  for  an  inde- 
finite time,  lastly  after  the  battle  of  Thapsus  from  the  Ist 
^  Jan.  709  as  an  annual  office,  to  which  he  was 

designated  at  first  for  ten  years,  and  ultimately 
in  710  for  life ;  f  also  with  the  censorship  under 
46.  the  new  title  of  praefectus  morum  in  708  for 

^  three  years,  in  710  for  life:  likewise  with  the 

ii.  consulship  at  first  for  706  in  the  usual  way — ^thif 

*  When  this  was  writteD — in  the  year  1867 — ^no  one  could  foresee 

bow  soon  the  mightiest  struggle  and  most  glorious  victory  as  yet  r» 

oorded  n  hunian  annals  would  save  the  United  States  from  this  fearfb! 

trial,  and  secure  the  future  existence  of  an  absolute  self-governing  fre» 

dom  not  to  be  permanently  kept  in  check  by  any  local  Caesarianism. 

f  He  was  thus  when  he  died  (710)  dictator  for  the  fourth  time  and 

designated  dictator  for  life;  as  he  is  so  named  in  thi 

document  in  Josephus,  AtUiq,  xiv   10,  7. 
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«ras  the  office,  the  holding  of  which  immediately  occasioned 
the  civil  war — afterwards  for  ^\%  finally  for  ten  years,  once 
also  without  colleague  ;  moreover  not  with  the  tribunate  of 
the  people  indeed,  but  with  a  power  similar  to  the  tribunl- 
^  cian  in  706  for  life ;  then  with  the  first  place, 

and  along  with  this  the  right  of  leading  the  vote, 
hi  the  senate ;  lastly  (708)  with  the  title  of  Im 
perator  for  life.  *  Caesar  did  not  need  to  have  the  supei** 
vision  of  worship  now  entrusted  to  him,  as  he  already  held 
the  office  of  Pontifex  mazimus  (p.  198)  ;  he  became,  how 
ever,  a  member  of  the  second  great  priestly  college  of  the 
augurs.  To  this  motley  union  of  civil  and  priestly  offices 
there  was  added  a  yet  far  more  motley  multitude  of  laws 
and  decrees  of  the  senate,  which  committed  to  Caesar  the 
right  of  deciding  on  war  and  peace  without  consulting  the 
senate  or  the  people,  the  disposal  of  armies  and  treasures, 
the  nomination  of  the  provincial  governors,  a  binding  right 
of  proposal  as  respected  a  portion  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  the  conducting  of  elections  in  the  centuriate 
comitia,  the  right  of  nominating  patricians,  and  other  such 
extraordinary  prerogatives;  to  say  nothing  of  the  empty 
iionours  and  decorations,  the  conferring  of  the  title  of 
"  father  of  his  fatherland,"  the  designation  of  the  month  in 
which  he  was  born  by  the  name  which  it  still  bears  of  Ju- 
lius, and  other  manifestations  of  the  foolish  tendency  towards 

*  The  DRine  tmperator  belonged  in  the  republican  period  to  the  tic* 
torious  general,  and  was  accordingly  lud  aside  with  the  surrender  of 
Uie  military  command.  Caesar  bore  it  at  first  as  governor  of  Gaul 
is  the  usual  way ;  but  the  retention  of  the  title  aflcr  the  termination 
of  liis  generalship  and  the  celebration  of  his  triumph  wus  new.  So  far 
there  was  certainly  laid  in  this  the  ground  for  a  distinction,  as  regards 
the  title  of  imperator^  between  the  permanent  title,  which  was  subse- 
qiiently  prefixed  to  the  name,  and  that  which  was  temporary  and 
tlierefore  capable  of  repetition,  which  was  placed  aftt* r  the  name  ;  and 
.we  find  also  that  Caesar,  even  when  he  had  been  called  in  the  former 
sense  Imperator  once  for  all,  was  yet  after  the  gaining  of  yictories  sa- 
luted by  acclamation  on  the  battle-field  as  imperator ;  he  never  bore 
the  title,  however,  prefixed  to  his  name,  but  constantly  called  himself 
iiud  miidc  others  call  him  simply  G€te%ar  imperator  (without  adding  anj 
■ign  of  repetition). 
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a  courtly  tone,  which  ultimately  passed  it  to  the  silliest 
adoration.  Evidently  an  attempt  was  thus  made— appa> 
rently  by  way  of  compromise  between  the  new  courtly  d^ 
votion  and  the  republican  aversion  to  call  the  monarchy  bj 
Its  right  name — to  analyze  the  absolute  authoiity  of  th^ 
monarch  into  its  individual  constituent  elements ;  which  in 
truth  was  as  superfluous  as  it  was  logically  mistaken,  for 
absolute  power  by  virtue  of  its  very  nature  withdraws  it- 
self from  all  specification.  That  Caesar  himself  intended 
to  manufacture  his  new  kingly  power  out  of  this  bundle  of 
old  and  new  ofl[ices  and  extraordinary  commissions,  is  a  con- 
jecture more  naive  than  ingenious.  Men  of  judgment  will 
not  require  any  proof,  either  that  Caesar  intended  to  engraft 
on  the  commonwealth  his  supreme  power,  not  merely  for  a 
few  years  or  even  as  a  personal  office  for  an  indefinite  period 
or  for  life  somewhat  like  Sulla's  regency,  but  as  an  essential 
and  permanent  organ — in  other  words,  as  hereditary  power 
-^or  that  he  selected  for  the  new  institution  an  appropriate 
and  simple  designation;  for  if  it  is  apolitical  blunder  to 
create  names  without  substantial  meaning,  it  is  scarcely  a 
less  error  to  set  up  the  substance  of  plenary  power  without 
a  name.  Only  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  was  the 
formal  shape  chosen  by  Caesar ;  partly  because  in  this 
period  of  transition  the  ephemeral  and  the  permanent  build- 
ings are  not  clearly  discriminated  from  each  other,  partly 
because  the  devotion  of  his  clients  which  already  anticipated 
the  nod  of  their  master  loaded  him  with  a  multitude— offen* 
sive  doubtless  to  himself— of  decrees  of  confidence  and  laws 
conferring  honours.  Least  of  all  did  the  tribunician  power 
furnish  an  available  expression  to  designate  the  functions  of 
the  new  chief  of  the  state,  for  the  tribune  of  the  people 
ionslitutionally  could  not  command,  but  could  onl^  fo/bid 
others  commanding.  Nor  could  the  new  monarchy  htly 
attach  itself  to  the  consulship,  on  account  of  the  collegiate 
character  that  could  not  well  be  separated  from  this  office ; 
Caesar  too  laboured  evidently  to  degrade  this  hitherto  su> 
preme  magistracy  into  an  empty  title,  and  even  when  ha 
ttndertock  it,  did  not  ordinarily  hold  it  for  the  whole  yera 
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but  soon  resigned  it  to  subordinate  personages.  The  dictator* 
ship  was  practically  the  most  prominent  in  point  of  froi 
quency  and  definiteness  among  Caesar's  many  offices,  evi« 
dently  because  Caesar  employed  it  in  the  significance  which 
it  had  of  old  in  the  constitutional  machinery— as  an  extraor 
dinary  presidency  for  surmounting  extraordinary  crises 
On  the  other  hand  it  was  far  from  recommending  itself  ai 
the  expression  of  the  new  monarchy,  for  it  was  a  magistracy 
clothed  with  an  exceptional  and  unpopular  character ;  and  it 
was  much  too  narrow  to  embrace  the  new  monarchy,  if 
Caesar  was  invested — ^as  seems  to  have  been  the  case,  and  as 
from  his  earlier  party  position  could  hardly  be  otherwise — 
not  with  the  anomalous  SuUan,  but  with  (the  limit  of  time 
excepted)  the  ordinary  republican,  dictatorship. 

The  new  name  of  Imperator,  on  the  other  hand,  appean 
in  every  respect  the  appropriate  formal  expres- 
^S^^.  sion  for  the  new  monarchy ;  just  because  it  is 
new,  and  no  definite  outward  occasion  for  its  in 
troduction  is  apparent  The  new  wine  might  not  be  put 
into  old  bottles ;  here  is  a  new  name  for  the  new  thing,  and 
that  name  most  pregnantly  sums  up  what  the  democratic 
party  had  already  expressed  in  the  Gabinian  law,  only  with 
less  precision,  as  the  function  of  its  chief — the  concentration 
of  official  power  {imperium)  in  the  hands  of  a  popular  chief 
independent  of  the  senate.  We  find  on  Caesar's  coins,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  last  period,  alongside  of  the  dictator- 
ship the  title  of  Imperator  prevailing,  and  in  Caesar's  law 
as  to  political  crimes  the  monarch  seems  to  have  been  des- 
ignated by  this  name ;  and,  what  is  quite  decisive,  the 
authority  of  Imperator  was  given  to  Caesar  not  merely  foi 
his  own  person,  but  also  for  his  bodily  or  adopted  descend 
onts.  Accordingly  the  following  times,  though  not  imm^ 
dialely,  connected  the  monarchy  with  the  title  of  Imperator, 
To  lend  to  this  new  office  at  once  a  democratic  and  a  reli- 
gious sanction,  Caesar  probably  intended  to  associate  with 
Lt  on  the  one  hand  the  tribunician  power,  on  the  other  the 
supreme  pontificate,  as  heirlooms,  altho^jgh  it  is  only  in  th« 
tase  of  the  supreme  priesthood  that  we  have  express  lesti* 

Vou  IV.— 24* 
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monj  to  his  having  made  it  hereditary.  In  point  of  state- 
law  the  new  office  of  Imperator  was  based  oh  the  positioc 
which  the  consuls  or  proconsuls  occupied  outside  of  tha 
pomerium,  so  that  not  merely  the  military  command,  but 
the  supreme  judicial  and  consequently  also  the  administra- 
tive power,  were  included  in  it*  The  Imperator  stood  to 
the  consul  in  a  certain  measure  as  the  latter  stood  to  the 
piaetor,  inasmuch  as  their  authority  was  similar  in  kind,  but 
in  case  of  collision,  as  the  praetor  gave  way  to  the  consul; 

*  The  widely  spread  opiuion,  which  sees  in  the  imperial  oiBoe  of 
Imperator  an  essentially  military  power,  namely,  the  dignity  of  general 
of  the  empire  tenable  for  life,  is  entirely  erroneons,  and  is  not  war- 
ranted either  by  the  signification  of  the  word  or  by  the  view  taken  by 
the  old  authorities.  Imperium  is  the  power  of  command,  imperaUir  is 
the  possessor  of  that  power ;  in  these  words  as  in  the  corresponding 
€h«ek  terms  Kpcirot,  (sbroKpdrwp  so  little  is  there  implied  a  specific 
military  reference,  that  it  is  on  the  contrary  the  very  characteristic  of 
the  Roman  official  power,  where  it  appears  purely  and  completely,  to 
embrace  war  and  process — that  is,  the  military  and  the  civil  power  of 
oommond — as  one  inseparable  whole.  Dio  says  quite  correctly  (liii.  17 ; 
com  p.  xliii  44 ;  lii.  41)  that  the  name  Imperator  was  assumed  by  the 
emperors  **  to  indicate  their  full  power  instead  of  the  title  of  king  and 
dictator  {irphs  ^Kwriv  t^j  avrortXovs  <nf>wv  4^ov<rlas,  Arrl  rrjs  rov  ficurt' 
\4ws  rov  Tc  HiKrdrwpos  friKA^<rc»s) ;  for  these  older  titles  disappeared  in 
name,  but  in  reality  the  title  of  Imperator  gives  the  same  prerogatives 
{rh  8^  8^  ipyov  avrwv  rp  rov  avroKpdropos  irpoaiiyopitf  jSc/Soiovrrai),  for 
instance  the  right  of  levying  soldiers,  imposing  taxes,  declaiing  war 
and  concluding  peace,  exercising  the  supreme  authority  over  burgess 
and  non-burgcss  in  and  out  of  the  city  and  punishing  any  one  at  any 
place  capitally  or  otherwise,  and  in  general  of  assuming  the  preroga- 
tives connected  with  the  supreme  imperium  in  the  earliest  times.'*  It 
could  not  well  be  said  in  plainer  terms,  that  imperator  is  nothing  bnt  a 
synonym  for  rex^  just  as  iutperare  coincides  with  regere. 

It  is  no  doubt  inconsistent  with  this  view — and  the  circumstanoa 
■eems  to  have  primarily  given  rise  to  the  conception  of  the  imperial 
dignity  of  Imperator  as  a  military  office— that  Tiberius  called  himsef 
the  master  of  his  slaves,  the  imperator  of  his  soldiers,  the  prince 
\vp6KpiroSy  princeps)  of  his  fellow-burgesses  (Dio,  IviL  8).  But  in  thif 
very  statement  lies  its  most  complete  confirmation ;  for  Tiberius  in  fact 
rejected  that  new  imperial  imperiwrn  (Sueton.  TSb.  26 ;  Dio,  Ivii.  2  * 
Eckhel,  vi.  200)  and  was  imperator  only  in  the  more  special  sense,  It 
which  this  name  was  certainly  purely  military  but  was  a  mere  title* 
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BO  the  consul  gave  way  to  the  Imperator ;  which  was  also 
distinctly  marked  externally  by  the  elevated  imperial  chair 
placed  between  the  two  official  seats  of  the  consuls.  The 
authority  of  the  imperator  was  qualitatively  supericT  to  the 
consular-proconsular,  only  in  so  far  as  the  former  was  not 
limited  as  respected  time  or  space  but  was  held  for  life  and 
heritable  and  operative  also  in  the  capital;  as  the  Impe- 
rator could  not,  while  the  consul  could,  be  checked  by  col- 
leagues of  equal  power ;  and  as  all  the  restrictions  placed 
in  course  of  time  on  the  original  supreme  official  power — 
especially  the  obligation  to  give  place  to  the  provocaHo  and 
to  respect  the  advice  of  the  senate — did  not  apply  to  the 
Imperator. 

In  a  word,  this  new  office  of  Imperator  was  nothing  else 

than  the  primitive  regal  office  re-established ; 
liBhment  for  it  was  those  very  restrictions — as  respected 
^TO.*^*^     the  temporal  and  local  limitation  of  power,  the 

collegiate  arrangement,  and  the  co-operation  of 
the  senate  or  the  community  that  was  necessary  in  certain 
cases — which  distinguished  the  consul  from  the  king  (i.  323 
et  seq.).  There  is  hardly  a  trait  of  the  new  monarchy  which 
was  not  found  in  the  old  :  the  union  of  the  supreme  military, 
judicial,  and  administrative  authority  in  the  hands  of  the 
prince ;  a  religious  presidency  over  the  commonwealth ;  the 
right  of  issuing  ordinances  with  binding  power ;  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  senate  to  a  council  of  state ;  the  revival  of  the 
patriciate  and  of  the  praefecture  of  the  city ;  the  peculiar 
quasi-hereditary  character,  for  the  constituiron  of  Caesar, 
exactly  like  those  of  Cromwell  and  Napoleon,  allowed  the 
monarch  to  nominate  his  successor  under  the  forms  of  adop 
tion.  But  still  more  striking  than  these  analogies  is  he  in- 
ternal similarity  of  the  monarchy  of  Servius  Tullius  and  the 
monarchy  of  Caesar;  if  those  old  kings  of  Rome  with  all 
their  plenitude  of  power  had  yet  been  sovereigns  of  a  free 
community  and  themselves  the  protectors  of  the  commons 
against  the  nobility,  Caesar  too  had  not  come  to  destroy 
liberty  but  to  fulfil  it,  and  primarily  to  break  the  intolerable 
yoke  of  the  aristocracy*    Nor  need  it  surprise  u«  that  Caesar, 
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anything  but  a  political  antiquary ,  went  back  five  hundred 
years  to  find  the  model  for  a  new  state ;  for,  seeing  that  thi 
supreme  magistracy  of  the  Kom^  commonwealth  had  re^ 
mained  at  oil  times  a  royalty  restricted  by  a  number  of 
special  laws,  the  idea  of  the  regal  office  itself  had  by  no 
means  become  obsolete.  At  very  various  periods  and  from 
very  different  sides — in  the  republican  dictatorship,  in  the 
decemviral  power,  in  the  SuUan  regency — there  had  been 
even  during  the  republic  a  practical  recurrence  to  it ;  indeed 
by  a  certain  logical  necessity,  whenever  an  exceptional 
power  seemed  to  be  needed,  the  unlimited  imperium^  which 
was  simply  nothing  else  than  the  regal  power,  came  into 
play  in  contradistinction  to  the  usual  limited  imperium. 

Lastly,  outward  considerations  also  recommended  this 
recurrence  to  the  former  royalty.  Mankind  have  infinite 
difficulty  in  reaching  new  creations,  and  therefore  cherish  the 
once  developed  forms  as  sacred  heirlooms.  Accordingly 
Caesar  very  judiciously  connected  himself  with  Servius 
TuUius,  in  the  same  way  as  subsequently  Charlemagne  con- 
nected himself  with  Caesar,  and  Napoleon  attempted  at 
least  to  connect  himself  with  Charlemagne.  He  did  so,  not 
in  a  circuitous  way  and  secretly,  but,  as  well  as  his  suc- 
cessors, in  the  most  open  manner  possible ;  it  was  indeed 
the  very  object  of  this  connection  to  find  a  clear,  national 
and  popular  form  of  expression  for  the  new  state.  From 
ancient  times  there  stood  on  the  Capitol  the  statues  of  those 
seven  kings,  whom  the  conventional  history  of  Rome  was 
wont  to  bring  on  the  stage ;  Caesar  ordered  his  own  to  be 
erected  beside  them  as  the  eighth.  He  appeared  publicly  in 
the  costume  of  the  old  kings  of  Alba.  In  his  new  law  as  to 
political  offenders  the  principal  variation  from  that  of  Sulla 
M  as,  that  there  was  placed  alongside  of  the  national  commu- 
nity, and  on  a  level  with  it,  the  Imperator  as  the  living  and 
personal  expression  of  the  people.  In  the  formula  used  foi 
political  oaths  there  was  added  to  the  Jovis  and  the  Penatef 
of  the  Roman  people  the  Genius  of  the  Imperator.  Thfr 
outward  badge  of  monarchy  was,  according  to  the  view  tni 
ersally  difTised  in  antiquity,  the  image  of  the  monard  of 
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M.  the  coins ;  from  the  year  710  the  head  of  Caesa? 

appears  on  those  of  the  Roman  state. 

There  could  accordingly  be  no  complaint  at  least  on  the 
score  that  Caesar  left  the  public  in  the  dark  as  to  his  view 
of  his  position ;  as  distinctly  and  as  formally  as  possible  he 
came  forward  not  merely  as  monarch,  but  as  very  King  of 
Borne.  It  is  possible  even,  although  not  exactly  probable, 
and  at  any  rate  of  subordinate  importance,  that  he  had  it  in 
view  to  designate  his  official  power  not  with  the  new  name 
of  Imperator,  but  directly  with  the  old  one  of  king.*  Even 
in  his  lifetime  many  of  his  enemies  as  of  his  friends  were  of 
opinion  that  he  intended  to  have  himself  expressly  nomi- 
nated king  of  Rome ;  several  indeed  of  his  most  vehement 
adherents  suggested  to  him  in  different  ways  and  at  different 
times  that  he  should  assume  the  crown ;  most  strikingly  of 
all,  Marcus  Antonius,  when  he  as  consul  ofiered  the  diadem 

to  Caesar  before  all  the  people  (15  Feb.  710). 

But  Caesar  rejected  these  proposals  without  ex* 

*  On  this  question  there  may  be  difference  of  opinion ;  the  hypotheflii 
however  that  it  was  Caesar's  intention  to  rule  the  Romans  as  Imperator, 
the  non-Romans  as  Rex,  must  be  simply  dismissed.  It  is  based  soldy 
on  the  story  that  in  the  sitting  of  the  senate  in  which  Caesar  was  assassi- 
nated a  Sibylline  utterance  was  brought  forward  by  one  of  the  priests  in 
charge  of  the  oracles,  Lucius  Cotta,  to  the  effect  that  the  Parthians 
oould  only  be  vanquished  by  a  **  king,*'  and  in  consequence  of  this  the 
resolution  was  adopted  to  commit  to  Caesar  regal  power  over  the  Roman 
provinces.  This  story  was  certainly  in  circulation  immediately  after 
Caesar's  death.  But  not  only  does  it  nowhere  find  any  sort  of  even  in- 
direct confirmation,  but  it  is  even  expressly  pronounced  false  by  the 
edntemporary  Cicero  {De  JHv.  ii.  64, 119)  and  reporteu  by  the  later  hi»> 
torians,  especially  by  Suetonius  (79)  and  Dio  (xliv.  15)  merely  as  a  ru- 
mour  which  they  are  far  from  wishing  to  guarantee ;  and  it  is  under 
•uch  circumstances  no  better  accredited  by  the  fact  of  Plutarch  (Cae$, 
§0,  64;  £rui,  10)  and  Appian  {JS.  C.  it  110)  repeating  it  after  their 
«ont,  the  former  by  way  of  anecdote,  the  latter  methodically.  But  the 
f tory  is  not  merely  unattested ;  it  is  aUo  intrinsically  impossible.  Even 
leaving  out  of  account  that  Caesar  had  too  much  intellect  and  too  much 
political  tact  to  decide  important  questions  of  state  after  the  oligarchic 
^bion  by  a  stroke  of  the  oracle-machinery,  he  could  never  think  of 
Ihiis  formally  and  legally  splitting  up  the  state  which  he  wisl  ed  to  r* 
to  a  level. 
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ceptioD  at  once.  If  he  at  the  same  time  took  steps  against 
those  who  made  use  of  these  incidents  to  stir  republican 
opposition,  it  by  no  means  follows  from  this  that  he  was  not 
in  earnest  with  his  rejection ;  and  as  little  has  proof  beer 
adduced  that  these  invitations  took  place  at  his  bidding,  with 
ihe  view  of  preparing  the  multitude  for  the  unwonted  spec, 
tacle  of  the  Roman  diadem.  It  may  have  been  the  uncalled- 
for  zeal  of  vehement  adherents  alone  that  occasioned  these 
incidents ;  it  may  be  also,  that  Caesar  merely  permitted  or 
even  suggested  the  scene  with  Antr^>nius,  in  order  to  put  an 
end  in  as  marked  a  manner  as  possible  to  the  inconvenient 
gossip  by  a  declinature  made  before  the  eyes  of  the  bu]> 
gesses  and  inserted  by  supreme  command  even  in  the 
calendar  of  the  state.  The  probability  is  that  Caesar,  who 
appreciated  alike  the  value  of  a  convenient  formal  designa- 
tion and  the  antipathies  of  the  multitude  which  fasten  more 
on  the  names  than  on  the  essence  of  things,  was  resolved  to 
avoid  the  name  of  king  as  tainted  with  an  ancient  cui*se  and 
as  more  familiar  to  the  Romans  of  his  time  when  applied  to 
the  despots  of  the  East  than  to  their  own  Numa  and  Servius, 
and  to  appropriate  the  substance  of  royalty  under  the  title 
of  Imperator. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  style  and  title,  the 

sovereign  ruler  was  there,  and  accordingly  the 
court^^         court  established  itself  at  once  with  all  its  due 

accompaniments  of  pomp,  insipidity,  and  empti- 
ness. Caesar  appeared  in  public  not  in  the  robe  of  the  con- 
suls which  was  bordered  with  purple  stripes,  but  in  the  robe 
wholly  of  purple  which  was  reckoned  in  antiquity  as  the 
proper  regal  attire,  and  received,  seated  on  his  golden  chair 
and  without  rising  from  it,  the  solemn  procession  of  the 
senate.  The  festivals  in  his  honour  commemorative  of 
biithday,  of  victories,  and  of  vows,  filled  the  calendar. 
When  (]Jaesar  came  to  the  capital,  his  principal  «ervanti 
marched  forth  in  troops  to  great  distances  so  as  to  meet,  and 
escort  him.  To  be  near  to  him  began  to  be  of  such  inipop 
tance,  that  the  rents  rose  in  the  quarter  of  the  city  where  hi 
lived.      Personal   interviews  with  him  were  rendered  so 
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difficult  by  the  multitude  of  individuals  soliciting  audieno^ 
that  Caesar  found  himself  compelled  in  many  cases  to  com 
municate  even  with  his  intimate  frier.ds  in  writing,  and  that 
persons  even  of  the  highest  rank  had  to  wait  for  hours  in  the 
«nte-chamber.  People  felt,  more  clearly  than  was  agreeable 
to  Caesar  himself  that  they  no  longer  approached  a  fellow** 
_^  citizen.     There  arose  a  monarchical  aristocracy, 

TIm  new  *' 

patrician  which  was  in  a  remarkable  manner  at  once  new 
and  old,  and  which  had  sprung  out  of  the  idea  of 
casting  into  the  shade  the  aristocracy  of  the  oligarchy  by 
that  of  royalty,  the  nobility  by  the  patriciate.  The  patrician 
body  still  subsisted,  although  without  essential  privileges 
as  an  order,  in  the  character  of  a  close  aristocratic  guild 
(i.  387) ;  but  as  it  could  receive  no  new  gentes  (i.  838)  it 
had  dwindled  away  more  and  more  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
and  in  the  time  of  Caesar  there  were  not  more  than  fifteen 
or  sixteen  patrician  gentes  still  in  existence.  Caes^xr,  himself 
sprung  from  one  of  them,  got  the  right  of  creating  new  pap 
trician  gentes  conferred  on  the  Imperator  by  decree  of  the 
people,  and  so  established,  in  contrast  to  the  republican 
nobility,  the  new  aristocracy  of  the  patriciate,  which  most 
Happily  combined  all  the  requisites  of  a  monarchical  aristoo* 
racy — the  charm  of  antiquity,  entire  dependence  on  the  gov. 
emment,  and  total  insignificance.  On  all  sides  the  new 
sovereignty  revealed  itself. 

Under  a  monarch  thus  practically  unlimited  there  could 
hardly  be  room  for  a  constitution  at  all — still  less  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  hitherto  existing  commonwealth  based  on  the 
legal  co-operation  of  the  burgesses,  the  senate,  and  the  sev- 
eral magistrates.  Caesar  fully  and  definitely  reverted  to 
the  tradition  of  the  regal  period ;  the  burgess-assembly  re- 
mained — what  it  had  already  been  in  that  period — by  the 
ride  of  and  with  the  king  the  supreme  and  ultimate  ox* 
pression  of  the  will  of  the  sovereign  peopW  the  senate  was 
brought  back  to  its  original  destination  of  gwing  advice  tc 
the  ruler  when  he  requested  it;  and  lastly  the  ruler  con 
centrated  in  his  person  anew  the  whole  magisterial  au 
thoritj,  80  that  there  existed  no  independent  staterofficial  b) 
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his  side  any  more  than  by  the  side  of  the  kings  of  the  ea^ 
liest  times. 

In  legislation  the  democratic  monarch  adhered  to  tht 
LtffUiation     P"niitive  maxim  of  Roman  state-law,  that  thi 

community  of  the  people  in  concert  with  the 
king  convoking  them  had  alone  the  power  of  organically 
regulating  the  commonwealth ;  and  he  had  his  constitutive 
enactments  regularly  sanctioned  by  decree  of  the  people. 
The  free  energy  and  the  authority  half-moral,  half-political, 
which  the  yea  or  nay  of  those  old  warrior-assemblies  had 
carried  with  it,  could  not  indeed  be  again  instilled  into  the 
BO-called  comitia  of  this  period;  the  co-operation  of  the 
burgesses  in  legislation,  which  in  the  old  constitution  had 
been  extremely  limited  but  real  and  living,  was  in  the  new 
practically  an  unsubstantial  shadow.  There  was  therefore 
no  need  of  special  restrictive  measures  against  the  comitia ; 
many  years'  experience  had  shown  that  every  government 
—the  oligarchy  as  well  as  the  monarch-— easily  kept  on  good 
terms  with  this  formal  sovereign.  These  Caesarian  comitia 
were  an  important  element  in  the  Caesarian  system  and 
indirectly  of  practical  significance,  only  in  so  far  as  they 
served  to  retain  in  principle  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
and  to  constitute  an  energetic  protest  against  sultanism. 
But  at  the  same  time — as  is  not  only  obvious  of  itself. 

but  is  also  distinctly  stated — the  other  maxim 

also  of  the  oldest  state  law  was  revived  by  Caesar 
himself,  and  not  merely  for  the  first  time  by  his  successors; 
viz.  that  what  the  supreme,  or  rather  sole,  magistrate  com- 
mands is  unconditionally  valid  so  long  as  he  remains  in  ofiice, 
and  that,  while  legislation  no  doubt  belongs  only  to  the  king 
and  the  burgesses  in  concert,  the  royal  edict  is  equivalent 
to  law  at  least  till  the  demission  of  its  author. 

While  the  democratic  king  thus  conceded  to  the  vvm* 
^  ,  munity  of  the  people  at  least  a  formal  share  in 
B«  the  state-  the  sovereignty,  it  was  by  no  means  his  intention 
thomon-         to  divide  his  authority  with  what  had  hitherto 

been  the  governing  body,  the  college  of  senatora^ 
-  The  senate  of  Caesar  was  to  be — in  a  quite  different  waj 
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from  the  later  senate  of  Augustus — nothing  but  a  supreme 
council  of  state,  which  he  made  use  of  for  advising  with  him 
beforehand  as  to  laws,, and  for  the  issuing  of  the  more  im« 
portant  administrative  ordinances  through  it,  or  at  least 
under  its  name— for  cases  in  fact  occurred  where  decrees  of 
icnate  were  issued,  of  which  none  of  the  senators  recited  as 
present  at  their  preparation  had  any  cognizance.  There 
were  no  material  difficulties  of  form  in  reducing  the  senatA 
to  its  original  deliberative  position,  which  it  had  overstepped 
more  de  facto  than  dejure;  but  in  this  case  it  was  necessary 
to  protect  himself  from  practical  resistance,  for  the  llomaD 
B^iate  was  as  much  the  headquarters  of  the  opposition  to 
Caesar  as  the  Attic  Areopagus  was  of  the  opposition  to 
Pericles,  Chiefly  for  this  reason  the  number  of  senators, 
which  had  hitherto  amounted  at  most  to  six  hundred  in  its 
normal  condition  (iii.  434)  and  had  been  greatly  reduced 
by  the  recent  crises,  was  raised  by  extraordinary  supplement 
to  nine  hundred ;  and  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  it  at  least 
up  to  this  mark,  the  number  of  quaestors  to  be  nominated 
annually,  that  is  of  members  annually  admitted  to  the 
senate,  was  raised  from  twenty  to  forty.*  The  extraordinary 
filling  up  of  the  senate  was  undertaken  by  the  monarch 
alone.  In  the  case  of  the  ordinary  additions  he  secured  to 
himself  a  permanent  influence  through  the  circumstance,  that 
the  electoral  colleges  were  bound  by  law  to  give  their  votes 
to  the  first  twenty  candidates  for  the  quaestorship  who  were 
provided  with  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  monarch ; 
besides,  the  crown  was  at  liberty  to  confer  the  honorary 
rights  attaching  to  the  quaestorship  or  to  any  office  superior 
to  it,  and  consequently  a  seat  in  the  senate  in  particular,  by 
way  of  exception  even  on  individuals  not  qualified.  Tlie 
selection  of  the  extraordinary  members  who  were  added 
naturally  fell  in  the  main  on  adherents  of  the  ntw  order  of 
things,  and  introduced,  along  with  equites  of  respectable 
standing,  various  dubious  and  plebeian  personages  into  the 

*  According  t<r  the  probable  estimate  formerly  assumed  (iii.  434), 
this  would  yield  an  avenm^o  aggregate  number  of  from  1000  to  liOl 
leDators. 
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proud  corporation — former  senators  who  had  been  eraaed 
from  the  roll  by  the  censor  or  in  consequence  of  a  judicial 
sentence,  foreigners  from  Spain  and  Gaul  who  had  to  somo 
extent  to  learn  their  Latin  in  the  senate,  men  lately  sub 
altern  officers  who  had  not  previously  received  even  th€ 
equestrian  ring,  sons  of  freedmen  or  of  such  as  followed 
dishonourable  trades,  and  other  elements  of  a  like  kind« 
The  exclusive  circles  of  the  nobility,  to  whom  this  change 
in  the  personal  composition  of  the  senate  naturally  gave  the 
bitterest  offence,  saw  in  it  an  intentional  depreciation  of  the 
very  institution  itself.  Caesar  was  not  capable  of  such  a 
self-destructive  policy ;  he  was  as  determined  not  to  let  him- 
self be  governed  by  his  council  as  he  was  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  the  institute  in  itself.  They  might  more  correct* 
ly  have  discerned  in  this  proceeding  the  intention  of  the 
monarch  to  take  away  from  the  senate  its  former  character 
of  an  exclusive  representation  of  the  oligarchic  aristocracy, 
and  to  make  it  once  more — what  it  had  been  in  the  regal 
period — a  state-council  representing  all  classes  of  persons 
belonging  to  the  state  through  their  most  intelligent  ele^ 
ments,  and  not  necessarily  excluding  the  man  of  humble 
birth  or  even  the  foreigner;  just  as  those  earliest  kings  in- 
troduced non-burgesses  (i.  116,  119,  335),  Caesar  introduced 
non-Italians  into  his  senate. 

While  the  rule  of  the  nobility  was  thus  set  aside  and  its 

existence  undermined,  and  while  the  senate  in 
mentTy  ^^  ^^^^  form  was  merely  a  tool  of  the  monarch, 
Sewon  autocracy  was  at  the  same  time  most  strictly 

carried  out  in  the  administration  and  govern- 
ment of  the  state,  and  the  whole  executive  was  concentrated 
In  the  hands  of  the  monarch.  First  of  all,  the  Imperator 
naturally  decided  in  person  every  question  of  any  moment. 
Caesar  was  able  to  carry  personal  government  to  an  extent 
which  we  puny  men  can  hardly  conceive,  and  which  is  not 
to  be  explained  solely  from  the  unparalleled  rapidity  and 
decision  of  his  working,  but  has  moreover  its  ground  in  a 
more  general  cause.  When  we  see  Caesar,  Sulla,  Gains 
Gracchus,  and    Reman    statesmen  in  general   displaying 
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throughout  an  activity  which  transcends  our  notions  of 
human  powers  of  working,  the  reason  lies,  not  in  any  change 
that  human  nature  has  undergone  since  that  time,  but  in 
the  change  which  has  taken  place  since  then  in  the  organiza^ 
tion  of  the  household.  The  Roman  house  was  a  machine, 
in  which  even  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  slaves  and 
freedmen  yielded  their  produce  to  the  master ;  a  master, 
who  knew  how  to  govern  these,  worked  as  it  were  with 
countless  minds.  It  was  the  htau  ideal  of  bureaucratic 
centralization;  which  our  counting-house  system  strivei 
indeed  zealously  to  imitate,  but  remains  as  fur  behind  the 
prototype  as  the  modern  power  of  capital  is  inferior  to  the 
ancient  system  of  slavery.  Caesar  knew  how  to  profit  by 
this  advantage ;  wherever  any  post  demanded  spacial  confi- 
dence, we  see  him  filling  it  up  on  principle — so  far  as  other 
considerations  at  all  permit — with  his  slaves,  freedmen,  or 
clients  of  humble  birth.  His  works  as  a  whole  show  what 
an  organizing  genius  like  his  could  accomplish  with  such  an 
instrument ;  but  to  the  question,  how  the  details  of  these 
marvellous  feats  were  achieved,  we  have  no  adequate 
answer.  Bureaucracy  resembles  a  manufactory  also  in  this 
respect,  that  the  work  done  does  not  appear  as  that  of  the 
individuals  who  have  worked  at  it,  but  as  that  of  the  manu- 
&ctory  which  stamps  it.  This  much  only  is  quite  clear, 
that  Caesar  had  no  helper  at  all  in  his  work  who  exerted  a 
personal  influence  over  it  or  was  even  so  much  as  initiated 
into  the  whole  plan ;  he  was  not  only  the  sole  master-work- 
man, but  he  worked  also  without  skilled  associates,  merely 
with  common  labourers. 

With  respect  to  details  as  a  matter  o^  course  in  strictly 
political  affairs  Caesar  avoided,  so  far  a;,  was  at  all  possible, 
any  delegation  of  his  functions.  Where  it  was  inevitable, 
A8  especially  when  during  his  frequent  absence  from  Rome 
he  had  need  of  a  higher  oigan  there,  the  person  destined  for 
this  purpose  was,  significantly  enough,  not  the  legal  deputy 
of  the  monarch,  the  prefect  of  the  city,  but  a  confidant 
without  officially  recognized  jurisdiction,  usually  CaesarV 
banker  the  cunning  and  pliant  Phoenician  merchant  Luciu? 
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Cornelius  Balbus  frora  Gades.  In  admioistra 
of  ftMDM^      ^^^^  Caesar  was  above  all  careful  to  resume  the 

keys  of  the  state-chest — which  the  senate  had 
appropriated  to  itself  after  the  full  of  the  regal  power,  and 
by  means  of  which  it  had  possessed  itself  of  the  govern  ment 
— and  to  entrust  them  only  to  those  servants  who  with  their 
persons  were  absolutely  and  exclusively  devoted  to  him. 
In  respect  of  ownership  indeed  the  private  means  of  the 
monarch  remained,  of  course,  strictly  separate  from  the 
property  of  the  state ;  but  Cae.sar  took  in  hand  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  whole  financial  and  monetary  system  of  the 
state,  and  conducted  it  entirely  in  the  way  in  which  he  and 
th^Roman  grandees  generally  were  wont  to  manage  the 
A^inistration  of  their  own  means  and  substance.  For  the 
future  the  levying  of  the  provincial  revenues  and  in  the  main 
also  the  management  of  the  coinage  were  entrusted  to  the 
slaves  and  freedmen  of  the  Imperator,  and  men  of  the 
senatorial  order  were  excluded  from  it — a  momentous  step, 
out  of  which  grew  in  course  of  time  the  important  class  of 
procurators  and  the  '  imperial  household.' 

Of  the  governorships  on  the  other  hand,  which,  afler  they 

had  handed  their  financial  business  over  to  the 
governor-  new  imperial  tax-receivers,  were  still  more  than 
■hips,  ^^^^   jj^^    formerly   been   essentially    military 

commands,  that  of  Egypt  alone  was  transferred  to  the  mon- 
arch's own  retainers.  The  country  of  the  Nile,  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner  geographically  isolated  and  politically  central- 
ized, was  better  fitted  than  any  other  district  to  break  off 
permanently  under  an  able  leader  from  the  central  power 
as  the  attempts  which  had  repeatedly  been  made  by  hard- 
pressed  Italian  party-chiefs  to  establish  themselves  theri 
during  the  recent  crisis  sufficiently  proved.  Probably  it 
was  simply  this  consideration  that  induced  Caesar  not  to 
declare  the  land  formally  a  province,  but  to  tolerate  the 
comparatively  harmless  Lagidae  there;  and  certainly  foi 
this  reason  the  legions  stationed  in  Egypt  were  net  en 
trusted  to  a  man  belonging  to  the  senate  or  in  other  wordt 
to  the  former  government.,  but  this  command  was,  just  like 
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the  posts  of  tax-receivers,  treated  as  a  menial  office  (p.  51G). 
In  general  however  the  consideration  had  weight  with  Ca(> 
ear,  that  the  soldiers  of  Rome  should  not,  like  those  of 
Oriental  kings,  be  commanded  by  lackeys.  It  remained  th€ 
rule  to  entrust  the  more  important  governorships  to  thoae 
who  had  been  consuls,  the  less  important  to  those  who  had 
been  praetors  ;  and  once  more,  instead  of  the  five  years'  in* 
^  terval  prescribed  by  the  law  of  702  (p.  391),  the 

commencement  of  the  governorship  was  in  the 
ancient  fashion  directly  annexed  to  the  close  of  the  official 
functions  in  the  city.  On  the  other  hand  the  distribution 
of  the  provinces  among  the  qualified  candidates,  which  had 
hitherto  been  arranged  sometimes  by  decree  of  the  pe^le 
or  senate,  sometimes  by  concert  among  the  magistrate!  Wr 
by  lot,  passed  to  the  monarch.  And,  as  the  consuls  w6re 
frequently  induced  to  abdicate  before  the  end  of  the  year 
and  to  make  room  for  after-elected  consuls  [consultB  8uf» 
fecit)  \  as,  moreover,  LJthe  number  of  praetors  annually 
nominated  was  raised  from  eight  to  sixteen,  and  the  nomina 
tion  of  half  of  them  was  entrusted  to  the  Imperator  in  the 
same  way  as  that  of  the  half  of  the  quaestors ;  and,  lastly, 
as  there  was  reserved  to  the  Imperator  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating, if  not  titular  consuls,  at  any  rate  titular  praetors  and 
titular  quaestors  :  Caesar  secured  a  sufficient  number  of  can- 
didates acceptable  to  him  for  filling  up  the  governorships. 
Their  recall  remained  of  course  lefl  to  the  discretion  of  the 
regent  as  well  as  their  nomination ;  as  a  rule  it  was  assumed 
that  the  consular  governor  should  not  remain  more  than  two 
years,  nor  the  praetorian  more  than  one  year,  in  the  pro- 
▼ince. 

Lastly,  so  far  as  concerns  the  administration  of  the  city 

which  was  his  capital  and  residence,  the  Impcra 
ftdminiB-  ^^  evidently  intended  for  a  time  to  entrust  this 
£j*jjjijj[j^       also  to  magistrates  similarly  nominated  by  him. 

He  revived  the  old  city-lieutenancy  of  the  regal 
period  (i.  98);  on  different  occasions  he  committed  during 
his  absence  the  administration  of  the  capital  to  one  or  more 
such  lieutenants^  nominated  by  him  without  consulting  Um 
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people  and  for  an  indefinite  period,  who  united  in  themaelvei 
the  functions  of  all  the  administrative  magistrates  and  poo> 
sessed  even  the  right  of  coining  money  with  their  own 
Dame,  although  of  course  not  with  their  own  effigy,  fn 
707  and  in  the  first  nine  months  of  709  there 
were,  moreover,  neither  praetors  nor  curule 
oediles  nor  quaestors ;  the  consuls  too  were  nominated  io 
the  former  year  only  towards  its  dose,  and  in  the  latter 
Caesar  was  even  consul  without  a  colleague.  This  looks  al- 
together like  an  attempt  to  revive  completely  the  old  regal 
authority  within  the  city  of  Rome,  as  far  as  the  limits  en* 
joined  by  the  democratic  past  of  the  new  monarch ;  in 
other  words,  of  magistrates  additional  to  the  king  himself 
to  allow  only  the  prefect  of  the  city  during  the  king's  ab- 
sence and  the  tribunes  and  plebeian  aediles  appointed  for 
protecting  popular  freedom  to  continue  in  existence,  and  to 
abolish  the  consulship,  the  censorship,  the  praetorship,  the 
curule  aedileship  and  the  quaestorship.*  But  Caesar  sub- 
sequently  departed  from  this ;  he  neither  accepted  the  royal 
title  himself,  nor  did  he  cancel  those  venerable  niunes  intei^ 
woven  with  the  glorious  history  of  the  republic.  The  con- 
suls, praetors,  acdilcs,  tribunes,  and  quaestors  retained  sub- 
stantially their  previous  formal  powers;  nevertheless  their 
position  was  totally  altered.  It  was  the  political  idea  lying 
at  the  foundation  of  the  republic  that  the  Roman  empire 
was  identified  with  the  city  of  Rome,  and  in  consistency 
with  it  the  municipal  magistrates  of  the  capital  were  treated 
throughout  as  magistrates  of  the  empire.  In  the  monarchy 
of  Caesar  that  view  and  this  consequence  of  it  fell  into 
abeyance  ;  the  magistrates  of  Rome  formed  thenceforth  only 
the  first  among  the  many  municipalities  of  the  empire,  afid 
the  consulship  in  particular  became  a  purely  titular  post, 
which  preserved  a  certain  practical  importance  only  in  vir- 

*  Hence  accoidingly  the  ca  itious  turns  of  expression  on  the  men- 
tion of  these  magistracies  in  Caesar's  laws ;  cum  censor  aliutve  gvjp 
moffistrahts  Romae  populi  centum  offet  (L.  Jul,  mun.  1.  144);  prattor 
iwvt  quei  Romae  iure  deicundo  prfieerit  (L  Ruhr,  often)  ;  quamUtr  m^ 
hamut  queioe  aerario  praeerii  (L.  Jul.  mun  I.  37  etc.). 
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tue  of  the  reversion  of  a  higher  governorship  annexed  to  iU 
The  fate,  which  the  Roman  community  had  been  wont  to 
prepare  for  the  vanquished,  now  by  means  oi*  Caesar  befel 
itself;  its  sovereignty  over  the  Roman  empire  was  converted 
into  a  limited  communal  freedom  within  the  Roman  states 
That  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  the  praetors  and 
quaestors  was  doubled,  has  been  already  mentioned ;  the 
same  course  was  followed  with  the  plebeian  aediles,  to 
whom  two  new  "corn-aediles  "  {aediles  Ceriales)  were  added 
to  superintend  the  supplies  of  the  capital.  The  appoint- 
ment to  those  offices  remained  with  the  community,  and  was 
subject  to  no  restriction  as  respected  the  consuls,  tribunes 
of  the  people,  and  plebeian  aediles ;  we  have  already  ad* 
verted  to  the  fact,  that  the  Imperator  reserved  a  right  of 
proposal  binding  on  the  electors  as  regards  the  half  of  the 
praetors,  curule  aediles,  and  quaestors  to  be  annually  nr>iiii- 
nated.  In  general  the  ancient  and  sfcred  palladia  of  popu 
lar  freedom  were  not  touched ;  which,  of  course,  did  not 
prevent  the  individual  refractory  tribune  of  the  people  from 
being  seriously  interfered  with  and,  in  fact,  deposed  and 
erased  from  the  roll  of  senators. 

As  the  Imperator  was  thus,  for  all  the  more  general  and 
more  important  questions,  his  own  minister  ;  as  he  control- 
led the  finances  by  his  servants,  and  the  army  by  his  adju- 
tants ;  as  the  old  republican  state-magistracies  were  again 
converted  into  municipal  magistracies  of  the  city  of  Rome; 
and  as  in  addition  to  all  this  he  acquired  the  right  of  him* 
self  nominating  his  successor — the  autocracy  was  sufficiently 
established. 

In  the  spiritual  hierarchy  on  the  other  hand  Caesar,  al- 
though he  issued  a  detailed  law  respecting  this 
ifaSnurchT  portion  of  the  state-economy,  made  no  material 
alteration,  except  that  he  attached  the  supreir.e 
pontificate  and  the  augurship  to  the  person  of  the  regent ; 
and,  partly  in  connection  with  this,  one  new  stall  was  crea- 
ted in  each  of  the  three  supreme  colleges,  and  three  new 
stalls  in  the  fourth  college  of  the  banquet-m£.sters.  If  the 
Roman  state*hierarchy  had  hitherto  served  as  a  support  to 
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the  ruling  >ligarchy,  it  might  render  precisely  the  same 
service  to  the  new  monarchy.  The  conservatiye  religious 
policy  of  the  senate  was  transferred  to  the  r.ew  kings  of 
Rome;  when  the  strictly  conservative  Varro  published 
ftbout  this  time  his  'Antiquities  of  Divine  Things/'  the 
(reat  fundamental  repository  of  Roman  state-theology,  he 
oould  dedicate  it  to  the  Pontifex  Maximus  Caesar.  The  fiiiut 
(ustre  which  the  worship  of  Jovis  was  still  able  to  impart 
shone  round  the  newly  established  throne ;  and  the  old  na- 
tional faith  became  in  its  last  stages  the  instrument  of  a  Cae* 
sarian  papacy,  which,  however,  was  from  the  outset  but 
hollow  and  feeble. 

In  judicial  matters,  first  of  all,  the  old  regal  jurisdiction 
was  re-established.     As  the  king  had  originally 

riSction.  ^*®®"  ju^g®  ^^  criminal  and  civil  causes,  without 
being  legally  bound  in  the  former  to  respect  an 
appeal  to  the  prerogative  of  mercy  in  the  people,  or  in  the 
latter  to  commit  the  decision  of  the  question  in  dispute  to 
jurymen ;  so  Caesar  claimed  the  right  of  bringing  capital 
causes  as  well  as  private  processes  for  sole  and  final  decision 
to  his  own  bar,  and  disposing  of  them  in  the  event  of  his 
presence  personally,  in  the  event  of  his  absence  by  the  city- 
lieutenant.  In  fact  we  find  him,  quite  afler  the  manner  of 
the  ancient  kings,  now  sitting  in  judgment  publicly  in  the 
Forum  of  the  capital  on  Roman  burgesses  accus  d  of  high 
treason,  now  holding  a  judicial  inquiry  in  his  house  regard- 
ing the  client  princes  accused  of  the  like  crime ;  so  that  the 
only  privilege,  which  the  Roman  burgesses  had  as  compared 
with  the  other  subjects  of  the  king,  seems  to  have  consisted 
in  the  publicity  of  the  judicial  procedure.  But  this  resus* 
citated  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  kings,  although  Caesar 
discharged  its  duties  with  impartiality  and  care,  could  only 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  find  practical  application  in 
exceptional  cases. 

For  the  usual  procedure  in  criminal  and  civil  causes  the 
B0t  ntion  f^^^mor  republican  mode  of  administering  justice 
iftho  was    substantially   retained.      Criminal    causee 

previous  ' 

ftiiD'iiis-         were  still  disposed  of  as  formerly  before  tht 
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trmttonof  different  jury-commissions  entitled  to  deal  with 
'    '***  the  several  crimes,  civil  causes  partly  before  the 

court  of  inheritance  or,  as  it  was  commonly  called,  of  the 
«efihimvtrt,  partly  before  the  wa^^  judictB  ;  the  superinten- 
dence of  judicial  proceedings  was  as  formerly  conducted  in 
the  capital  chiefly  by  the  praetors,  in  the  provinces  by  the 
governors.  Political  crimes  too  continued  even  under  the 
monarchy  to  be  referred  to  a  jury-commission;  the  new 
ordinance,  which  Caesar  issued  respecting  them,  specified  the 
acts  legally  punishable  with  precision  and  in  a  liberal  spirit 
which  excluded  all  prosecution  of  opinions,  and  it  fixed  as 
the  penalty  not  death,  but  banishment.  As  respects  the 
selection  of  the  jurymen,  whom  the  senatorial  party  desired 
to  see  chosen  exclusively  from  the  senate  and  the  strict 
Gracchans  exclusively  from  the  equestrian  order,  Caesar, 
faithful  to  the  principle  of  reconciling  the  parties,  lefl  the 
matter  on  the  footing  of  the  compromise-law  of  Cotta 
(p.  122),  but  with  the  modification — for  which  the  way  was 
probably  prepared  by  the  law  of  Pompeius  of  699  (p.  383) — 
that  the  iribuni  aerarii  who  came  from  the  lower  ranks  of 
the  people  were  set  aside ;  so  that  there  was  established  a 
rating  for  jurymen  of  at  least  400,000  sesterces  (£4,000), 
and  senators  and  equites  now  divided  the  functions  of  jury- 
men which  had  so  long  been  an  apple  of  discord  between 
them. 

The  relations  of  the  regal  and  the  republican  jurisdiction 
were  on  the  whole  co-ordinate,  so  that  any  cause  might  be 
initiated  as  well  before  the  king's  bar  as  before  the  com 
petent  republican  tribunal,  the  latter  of  courae  in  the  event 
of  collision  giving  way ;  if  on  the  other  hand  the  one  or  the 
other  tribunal  had  pronounced  sentence,  the  cause  was 
thereby  finally  disposed  of.  But  in  another  way  the  new 
As  1  to  ^"^S  acquired  the  power  of  revising  under  certain 
tbemoii-  circumstances  a  judicial  sentence.  The  tribune 
of  the  people  might  interfere  so  as  to  cancel- 
like  any  other  official  act — the  sentence  pronounced  by 
jurymen  under  the  direction  of  a  magistrate ;  unless  where 
special  exceptional  laws  excluded  the  tribunician  intercession 
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•—which  was  the  case  with  the  jury-ccurts  of  the  ceniumvin 
and  of  the  different  criminal  commissions  instituted  b/ 
recent  laws.  With  the  exception  of  these  sentences,  acoord 
ingly,  the  Imperator  might  by  virtue  of  his  tribuniciaQ 
power  annul  any  judgment  of  jurymen,  and  particularly  any 
decision  in  the  ordinary  private  process  before  civil  jurymen, 
and  might  then  by  virtue  of  his  supreme  judicial  prerogative 
order  the  cause  to  be  discussed  anew  before  himself.  Thus 
Caesar  established,*  by  the  side  of  his  regal  tribunal  of  first 
and  sole  jurisdiction  which  was  co-ordinate  with  the  former 
ordinary  tribunals,  a  regal  appellate  jurisdiction;  and 
thereby  originated  the  legal  form  of  appeal  to  a  court  of 
higher  resort,  which  was  thoroughly  foreign  to  the  earlier 
procedure,  and  which  was  to  be  so  important  for  the  suo 
ceeding,  and  even  for  modern,  times. 

Certainly  these  innovations,  the  most  important  of  which 
— the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  appeal — 


tbe|adi-         Cannot  even  be  reckoned  absolutely  an  improve- 
^U}(^  ment,  by  no  means  healed  thoroughly  the  evils 

from  which  the  Boman  administration  of  justice 
was  suffering.  Criminal  procedure  cannot  be  sound  in  any 
slave  state,  inasmuch  as  the  task  of  proceeding  against  slaves 
lies,  if  not  dejure,  at  least  de  facto  in  the  hands  of  the  master. 
The  Roman  master,  as  may  readily  be  conceived,  punished 
throughout  the  crime  of  his  serf,  not  as  a  crime,  but  only  so 
far  as  it  rendered  the  slave  useless  or  disagreeable  to  him  ; 
slave  criminals  were  merely  drafted  off  somewhat  like  oxen 
addicted  to  goring,  and,  as  the  latter  were  sold  to  the 
butcher,  so  were  the  former  sold  to  the  fighting-booth.  But 
even  the  criminal  procedure  against  free  men,  which  had 
been  from  the  outset  and  always  in  great  part  continued  to 
be  a  political  process,  had  amidst  the  disorder  of  the  last 
generations  become  transformed  from  a  grave  lawsuit  into 
a  faction-fight  to  be  fought  out  by  means  of  favour,  money, 

*  These  rules  certainly  cannot  be  fally  prored  to  have  existed  on 
lerior  to  Augustus;  but,  as  all  the  elements  of  this  remarkable  judicial 
reform  are  implied  in  the  powers  of  the  Imperator  as  arranged  by 
Caeaar,  we  may  be  allowed  to  refer  their  origin  to  him. 
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mud  violence*  Ihe  blame  rested  jointly  on  all  that  took 
part  in  it,  on  the  magistrates,  the  jury,  the  parties,  even  the 
public  who  were  spectators ;  but  the  most  incurable  wounda 
were  inflicted  on  justice  by  the  doings  of  the  advocates.  In 
proportion  as  the  parasitic  plant  of  Roman  forensic  eloquence 
flourished,  all  positive  ideas  of  right  became  broken  up; 
and  the  distinction,  so  diflicult  of  apprehension  by  the  publiO| 
between  opinion  and  evidence  was  in  reality  expelled  from 
the  Roman  criminal  practice.  '^  A  plain  simple  defendant,'* 
says  a  Roman  advocate  of  much  experience  at  this  period, 
^  may  be  accused  of  any  crime  at  pleasure  which  he  has  or 
has  not  committed,  and  will  be  certainly  condemned." 
Numerous  pleadin;;s  in  criminal  causes  have  been  preserved 
to  us  from  this  epoch ;  there  is  hardly  one  of  them  which 
makes  even  a  serious  attempt  to  fix  the  crime  in  question 
and  to  put  into  proper  shape  the  proof  or  counterproof.* 
That  the  contemporary  civil  procedure  was  likewise  in 
various  respects  unsound,  we  need  scarcely  mention  ;  it  too 
Buffered  from  the  effects  of  the  party  politics  mixed  up  with 
all  things,  as  for  instance  in  the  process  of  Publius  Quinctius 
(671 — 673),  where  the  most  contradictory  de- 
cisions were  given  according  as  Cinna  or  Sulla 
had  the  ascendancy  in  Rome  ;  and  the  advocates,  frequently 
non-jurists,  produced  here  also  intentionally  and  uninten- 
tionally abundance  of  confusion.  But  it  was  implied  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  that  party  mixed  itself  up  with  such 
matters  only  by  way  of  exception,  and  that  here  the  quibbles 
of  advocates  could  not  so  rapidly  or  so  deeply  break  up  the 
ideas  of  right;  accordingly  the  civil  pleadings  which  we 
possess  from  this  epoch,  while  not  according  to  our  stricter 
ideas  effective  compositions  for  their  purpose,  are  yet  of 

*  Flura  enim  mvlto,  says  Cicero  Id  his  treatise  De  OrcUore  (iL  4% 
178),  primarily  with  reference  to  crimuial  trials,  homines  iudicant  alio 
§r*U  amore  atU  cupiditate  aui  iraeundia  aut  dolore  ant  hetiiia  aut  ape  aui 
Hmore  aut  errore  aut  aliqua  pcimoHone  mentis^  quam  vei-itate  aut  pra^ 
ieripto  aut  turis  norma  aliqua  aut  iudicii  formula  atU  legibua.  Co  this 
■ceordingly  are  founded  the  further  instructions  which  be  gives  for 
•dvocates  entering  on  their  profcsaiou. 
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a  &r  less  libellous  and  (slt  more  juristic  oharaoter  thftii  Um 
oonteniporary  speeches  in  criminal  causes.  If  Caesar  pei^ 
rnitted  the  curb  imposed  on  the  eloquence  of  advocates  bj 
Pompeius  (p.  392)  to  remain,  or  even  rendered  it  more 
severe,  there  was  at  least  nothing  lost  by  this ;  and  much 
«VHS  gained,  when  better  selected  and  better  superintended 
magistrates  and  jurymen  were  nominated  and  the  palpable 
corruption  and  intimidation  of  the  courts  came  to  an  end. 
But  the  sacred  sense  of  right  and  the  reverence  for  the  law, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  destroy  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude, 
it  is  still  more  difficult  to  reproduce.  Though  the  legislator 
did  away  with  various  abuses,  he  could  not  henl  the  root  of 
the  evil ;  and  it  might  be  doubted  whether  time,  which  cures 
fverything  curable,  would  in  this  case  bring  relief. 

The  Roman  military  system  of  this  period  was  nearly 

in  the  same  condition  as  the  Carthaginian  at  the 
SrSomaa  ^1^^  of  Hannibal.  The  governing  classes  fur- 
^t^         nishod  only  the  officers;  the  subjects^ plebeians 

and  provincials,  formed  the  army.  The  general 
was,  financially  and  militarily,  almost  independent  of  the 
central  government,  and,  whether  in  fortune  or  misfortune, 
substantially  left  to  himself  and  to  the  resources  of  bis  prov- 
ince. Civic  and  even  national  spirit  had  vanished  from  t^e 
army,  and  the  esprit  de  corps  was  alone  lef\  as  a  bond  of 
inward  union,  llie  army  had  ceased  to  be  an  instrument 
of  the  commonwealth  ;  in  a  political  point  of  view  it  had  no 
will  of  its  own,  but  it  was  doubtless  able  to  adopt  that  of 
the  master  who  wielded  it ;  in  a  military  point  of  view  ii 
sank  under  the  ordinary  miserable  leaders  into  a  disorganized 
useless  rabble,  but  under  a  right  general  it  attained  a  mili- 
tary perfection  which  the  burgess  army  could  never  reach. 
Tlie  class  of  officers  especially  had  deeply  degenerated.  The 
higher  ranks  senat<»rs  and  equites,  grew  more  and  more 
unused  to  arms.  While  formerly  there  had  been  a  zealoue 
competition  for  the  posts  of  staff  officers,  now  every  man  of 
equestrian  rank,  who  chose  to  serve,  was  sure  of  a  military 
tribuneship,  and  several  of  these  posts  had  even  to  be  fiUod 
with  men  of  humbler  rank  ;  and  any  man  of  quality  at  aU 
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who  still  served  sought  at  least  to  finish  his  term  of  service 
in  Sicily  or  some  other  province  where  he  was  sure  not  to 
fikce  the  enemy.  Officers  of  ordinary  bravery  and  efficiency 
were  stared  at  as  prodigies  ;  as  to  Pompeius  especially,  hit 
contemporaries  practised  a  military  idolatry  which  in  ever^p 
respect  compromised  them.  The  staff,  as  a  rule,  gave  the 
signal  for  desertion  and  for  mutiny  ;  in  spite  of  the  culpable 
indulgence  of  the  commanders  proposals  for  the  cashiering 
of  officers  of  rank  were  daily  occurrences.  We  still  possess 
the  picture — drawn  not  without  irony  by  Caesar's  own  hand 
— of  the  state  of  matters  at  his  head  quarters  when  orders 
were  given  to  march  against  Ariovistus,  of  the  cursing  and 
weeping,  and  preparing  of  testaments,  and  presenting  even 
of  requests  for  furlough.  In  the  soldiery  not  a  trace  of  the 
better  classes  could  any  longer  be  discovered.  In  law  the 
general  obligation  to  bear  arms  still  subsisted  ;  but  the  levy 
took  place  in  the  most  irregular  and  unfair  manner ;  numer- 
ous persons  liable  to  serve  were  wholly  passed  over,  while 
those  once  levied  were  retained  thirty  years  and  longer 
beneath  the  eagles.  The  Roman  burgess-cavalry  now  merely 
vegetated  as  a  sort  of  mounted  noble  guard,  whose  perfumed 
cavaliers  and  exquisite  high-bred  horses  only  played  a  part 
in  the  festivals  of  the  capital ;  the  so-called  burgess- infantry 
was  a  troop  of  mercenaries  swept  together  from  the  lowest 
ranks  of  the  burgess-population ;  the  subjects  furnished  the 
cavalry  and  the  light  troops  exclusively,  and  came  to  be 
more  and  more  extensively  employed  also  in  the  infantry. 
The  posts  of  centurions  in  the  legions,  on  which  in  the  mode 
of  warfare  of  that  time  the  efficiency  of  the  division'  essen- 
tially depended,  and  to  which  according  to  the  tuttional 
military  constitution  the  soldier  served  bis  way  upwvd 
with  the  pike,  were  now  not  merely  regularly  conferred  ao* 
3ording  to  fiivour,  but  were  not  unfrequently  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder.  In  consequence  of  the  bad  financial  man- 
agement of  the  government  and  the  venality  and  fraad  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  magistrates,  the  payment  of  the 
•oldiers  was  extremely  defective  and  irregular. 

The  necessary  consequence  of  this  was,  that  in  the  ordi 
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nary  course  of  things  the  Roman  armies  pillagisd  theprovio 
rials,  mutinied  against  their  officers,  and  ran  off  in  {resenoe 
nf  the  enemy ;  instances  occurred  where  considerable  armies^ 

such  as  the  Macedonian  army  of  Piso  in  6OT  (p. 

352),  were  without  any  proper  defeat  utterly 
ruined,  simply  by  this  misconduct.  Capable  leaders  on  the 
ether  hand,  such  as  Pompeius,  Caesar,  Gabinius,  formed 
doubtless  out  of  the  existing  materials  able  and  efficient,  and 
to  some  extent  exemplary,  armies ;  but  these  armies  belonged 
far  more  to  their  general  than  to  the  commonwealth.  The  still 
more  complete  decay  of  the  Roman  marine — which,  more- 
over, had  remained  an  object  of  antipathy  to  the  Romans 
and  had  never  been  fully  nationalized — scarcely  requires  to 
be  mentioned.  Here  too,  in  all  directions,  everything  that 
could  be  ruined  had  been  reduced  to  ruin  under  the  oligar- 
chic government. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Roman  military  system  by 
Itsreonn-  Caesar  was  substantially  limited  to  the  tighten- 
J^tton         ing  and  strengthening  of  the  reins  of  discipline, 

which  had  been  relaxed  under  the  negligent  and 
incapable  supervision  previously  subsisting.  The  Roman 
military  system'  seemed  to  him  neither  to  need,  nor  to  be 
capable  of,  radical  reform ;  he  accepted  the  elements  of  the 
army,  just  as  Hannibal  had  accepted  them.  The  enactment 
of  his  municipal  ordinance  that,  in  order  to  the  holding  of  a 
municipal  magistracy  or  sitting  in  the  municipal  council 
before  the  thirtieth  year,  three  years*  service  on  horseback 
—that  is,  as  officer — or  six  years'  service  on  foot  should  be 
required,  proves  indeed  that  he  wished  to  attract  the  better 
classes  to  the  army  ;  but  it  proves  with  equal  deamess  that 
amidst  the  ever^increasing  prevalence  of  an  unwarlike  spirit 
In  the  nation  he  himself  held  it  no  longer  possible  to  associ* 
ate  the  holding  of  an  honorary  office  with  the  fulfilment  of 
the  time  of  service  unconditionally  as  hitherto.  This  very 
circumstance  serves  to  explain  why  Caesar  made  no  attempt 
to  re-e«tablish  the  Roman  burgess-cavalry.  The  levy  wa6 
better  arranged,  the  time  of  service  was  regulated  and 
abridged ;  otherwise  matters  remained  on  the  footing  that 
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the  infantry  of  the  line  were  raised  chiefly  from  the  lowei 
31  ders  of  the  Roman  burgesses,  the  cavalry  and  the  light 
infantry  from  the  other  subjects.  That  nothing  was  done 
lor  the  reorganization  of  the  fleets  is  surprising. 

It  was  an  innovation — hazardous  beyond  doubt  even  in 

FowIrh  *^®  ^*®^  ^^  ^^  author — to  which  the  untrust^ 

■leroe-  worthy  character  of  the  cavalry  furnished  by  th« 

subjects  compelled  him  (p.  326),  that  Caesar  foi 
the  first  time  deviated  from  the  old  Roman  system  of  never 
fighting  with  mercenaries,  and  incorporated  in  the  cavalry 
hired  foreigners,  especially  Germans.  Another  innovation 
AdivUnto  ^^  ^®  appointment  of  adjutants  of  the  legion 
ojfwe  with  praetorian  powers  {legaii  legionis pro prae^ 

tore).  Hitherto  the  military  tribunes,  nominated 
partly  by  the  burgesses,  partly  by  the  governor  concerned, 
had  led  the  legions  in  such  a  way  that  six  of  them  were 
placed  over  each  legion,  and  the  command  alternated  among 
these ;  a  single  commandant  of  the  legion  was  appointed  by 
the  general  only  as  a  temporary  and  extraordinary  measure. 
In  subsequent  times  on  the  other  hand  those  colonels  or 
adjutants  of  legions  appear  as  a  permanent  and  organic  in- 
stitution, and  as  nominated  no  longer  by  the  governor 
whom  they  obey,  but  by  the  supreme  command  in  Rome ; 
both  changes  seem  referable  to  Caesar's  arrangements  con- 
nected with  the  Gabinian  law  (p.  132.  The  reason  for  the 
introduction  of  this  important  intervening  step  in  the  military 
hierarchy  must  be  sought  partly  in  the  necessity  for  a  more 
energetic  centralization  of  the  command,  partly  in  the  felt 
want  of  able  superior  officers,  partly  and  chiefly  in  the 
design  of  providing  a  counterpoise  to  the  governor  by  as 
Bociating  with  him  one  or  more  colonels  nominated  by  the 
Imperator. 

The  most  essential  change  in  the  military  system  oon< 

sisted  in  the  institution  of  a  permanent  military 
£i^,£J[^.  head  in  the  person  of  the  Imperator,  who,  superi 
g^jjji;^         seding  the  previous  unmilitary  and   in   every 

respect  incapable  governing  corporation,  united 
11  his  hands  the  whole  control  of  the  army,  and  thus  coo 
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▼erted  it  from  a  direction  which  for  the  most  part  was  merel} 
nominal  into  a  real  and  energetic  supreme  command.  Wc 
are  not  properly  informed  as  to  the  position  which  thif 
supreme  command  occupied  towards  the  special  oommanda 
hitherto  omnipotent  in  their  respective  spheres.  Probahlj 
^he  analogy  of  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  praetor 
and  the  consul  or  the  consul  and  the  dictator  served  generally 
as  a  basis,  so  that,  while  the  governor  in  his  own  right  r» 
tained  the  supreme  military  authority  in  his  province^  th« 
Imperator  was  entitled  at  any  moment  to  take  it  away  from 
him  and  assume  it  for  himself  or  his  delegates,  and,  whils 
the  authority  of  the  governor  was  confined  to  the  province, 
that  of  the  Imperator,  like  the  regal  and  the  earlier  consular 
authority,  extended  over  the  whole  empire.  Moreover  it  is 
extremely  probable  that  now  the  nomination  of  the  officers, 
both  the  military  tribunes  and  the  centurions,  so  far  as  it 
had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  governor,*  as  well  asthenomi- 
nation  of  the  new  adjutants  of  the  legion,  passed  directly 
into  the  hands  of  the  Imperator;  and  in  like  manner  even 
now  the  arrangement  of  the  levies,  the  bestowal  of  leave  of 
absence,  and  the  more  important  criminal  cases,  may  have 
been  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  commandeMn-chief. 
With  this  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  governors  and 
with  the  regulated  control  of  the  Imperator,  there  was  no 
great  room  to  apprehend  in  future  either  that  the  armies 
might  be  utterly  disorganized  or  that  they  might  be  con- 
verted into  retainers  personally  devoted  to  their  respective 
offii  *^r8. 

But,  however  decidedly  and  ui^ently  the  circumstances 

pointed  to  military  monarchy,  and  however 
niiitary  distinctly  Caesar  took  the  supreme  command 
^'^^^  exclusively  for  himself,  he  was  nevertheless  not 

at  all  inclined  to  establish  his  authority  by  means  o^  and 
-j^  -  on,  the  army.  No  doubt  he  deemed  a  standing 
ihe  fron.        army  necessary  for  his  state,  but  only  becauM 

from  its  geographical  position  it  required  a  com- 

•  With  the  nomination  of  a  part  of  the  nJlitary  tribnneB  by  tM 
burgesses  (ii.  882)  Cacsai^-in  ibis  also  a  democrat — did  not  meddle 
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prehensive  regulation  of  the  frontiers  and  permanent  frontier 
garrisons.  Partly  at  earlier  periods,  partly  during  tht 
recent  civil  war,  he  had  worked  at  the  tranquillizing  of  Spain, 
and  had  established  strong  positions  for  the  defence  of  the 
frontier  in  Africa  along  the  great  desert,  and  in  the  north- 
west of  the  empire  along  the  line  of  the  Rhine.  He  occupied 
himself  with  similar  plans  for  the  countries  on  the  Euphrates 
and  on  the  Danube.  Above  all  he  designed  an  expedition 
against  the  Parthians,  to  avenge  the  day  of  Carrhae ;  he  had 
destined  three  years  for  this  war,  and  was  resolved  to  settle 
accounts  with  these  dangerous  enemies  once  for  all  and  not 
less  cautiously  than  thoroughly.  In  like  manner  he  had 
projected  the  scheme  of  attacking  Boerebistas  king  of  the 
Gletae,  who  was  greatly  extending  his  power  on  both  sides 
of  the  Danube  (p.  353),  and  of  protecting  Italy  in  the  north- 
east by  border-districts  similar  to  those  which  he  had  created 
for  it  in  Gaul.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  evidence  at 
all  that  Caesar  contemplated  like  Alexander  an  indefinite 
career  of  victory  ;  it  is  said  indeed  that  he  had  intended  to 
march  from  Parthia  to  the  Caspian  and  from  this  to  the 
Black  Sea  and  then  along  its  northern  shores  to  the  Danube, 
to  annex  to  the  empire  all  Scythia  and  Germany  as  far  as 
the  Northern  Ocean — which  according  to  the  notions  of  that 
time  was  not  so  very  distant  from  the  Mediterranean — and 
to  return  home  through  Gaul ;  but  no  authority  at  all  de- 
serving of  credit  vouches  for  the  existence  of  th^se  fabulous 
projects.  In  the  case  of  a  state  which,  like  the  rComan  state 
of  Caesar,  already  included  a  mass  of  barbcrio  elements 
difficult  to  be  controlled,  and  had  still  for  centuries  to  come 
more  than  enough  to  do  with  their  assimilation,  such  con- 
quests, even  granting  their  military  practicability,  would 
have  been  simply  blunders  far  more  brilliant  and  far  worse 
than  the  Indian  expedition  of  Alexander.  Judging  both 
from  Caesar's  conduct  in  Britain  and  Germany  and  frcni  the 
conduct  of  those  who  became  the  heirs  of  his  political  ideas, 
It  is  in  a  high  degree  probable  that  Caesar  with  Scipio 
Aemilianus  called  on  the  gods  not  to  increase  the  empire, 
out  to  preserve  it,  and  that  hi*  schemes  of  conquest  wer« 
Vol.  IV.— 26* 
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confined  to  a  settlement  of  the  frontier— measuredy  it  ii 
true,  by  his  own  great  scale— which  should  secure  the 
line  of  the  Euphrates  and,  instead  of  the  very  variable  and 
militarily  useless  boundary  of  the  empire  on  the  north- 
east, should  establish  and  render  defensible  the  line  of  the 
Danube. 

But^  if  it  remains  a  mere  probability  that  Caesar  ought 
▲u«mi)i8  of  ^^^  ^  ^®  designated  a  world-conqueror  in  the 
c'Mwtrio  same  sense  as  Alexander  and  Napoleon,  it  is 
tery  daipoi-  quite  certam  that  his  design  was  not  to  rest  his 
new  monarchy  primarily  on  the  support  of  the 
army  nor  generally  to  place  the  military  authority  above 
the  civil,  but  to  incorporate  it  with,  and  as  far  as  possible 
subordinate  it  to,  the  civil  commonwealth.  The  invaluable 
pillars  of  a  military  state,  those  old  and  far-famed  Gallio 
legions,  were  honourably  dissolved  just  on  account  of  the 
incompatibility  of  their  esprit  de  corps  with  a  civil  common- 
wealth, and  their  glorious  names  were  only  perpetuated  in 
newly-founded  civic  communities.  The  soldiers  presented 
by  Caesar  with  allotments  of  land  on  their  discharge  were 
not,  like  those  of  Sulla,  settled  together — as  it  were  militarily 
— in  colonies  of  their  own,  but,  especially  when  they  settled 
in  Italy,  were  isolated  as  much  as  possible  and  scattered 
throughout  the  peninsula ;  except  in  the  case  of  the  portions 
of  the  Campanian  land  that  remained  at  his  disposal,  where 
an  aggregation  of  the  old  soldiers  of  Caesar  could  not  be 
avoided.  Caesar  sought  to  solve  the  difficult  task  of  keep- 
ing the  soldiers  of  a  standing  army  within  the  sphere  of 
fivil  life,  partly  b)  retaining  the  former  arrangement  which 
prescribed  merely  certain  years  of  service,  and  not  a  service 
strictly  constant,  that  is,  uninterrupted  by  any  dismissal ; 
partly  by  the  already  mentioned  shortening  of  the  term  of 
service,  which  occasioned  a  speedier  change  in  the  persona] 
composition  of  the  army ;  partly  by  the  regular  settlement 
of  the  soldiers,  who  had  served  out  their  time  as  agricultural 
colonists ;  partly  and  principally  by  keeping  the  army  aloof 
from  Italy  and  generally  from  the  proper  seats  of  the  civil 
and  political  life  of  the  nation,  and  directing  the  soldier  tc 
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the  points,  where  according  to  the  opinion  of  iie  great  king 
he  was  alone  in  his  place — to  the  frontier  stations,  that  he 
might  waix]  off  the  extraneous  foe. 

The  true  criterion  also  of  the  military  state — the  develop* 
ment  of,  and  the  privileged  position  assigned  to,  the  corps 
of  guards — is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  case  of  Caesar.  Al- 
though as  respects  the  army  on  active  service  the  institution 
of  a  special  body-guard  for  ^ne  general  had  been  already 
long  in  existence  (iii.  245),  in  Caesar's  system  it  fell  com- 
pletely into  the  background ;  his  praetorian  cohort  seems  to 
have  essentially  consisted  merely  of  orderly  officers  or  non- 
military  attendants,  and  never  to  have  been  a  proper  select 
corps,  consequently  never  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  troops 
of  the  line.  While  Caesar  thus  as  general  practically 
dropped  the  body-guard,  he  still  less  as  king  tolerated  a 
guard  round  his  person.  Although  constantly  beset  by 
lurking  assassins  and  well  aware  of  it,  he  yet  rejected  the 
proposal  of  the  senate  to  institute  a  select  guard;  dis- 
missed, as  soon  as  things  grew  in  some  measure  quiet,  the 
Spanish  escort  which  he  had  made  use  of  at  first  in  the 
capital ;  and  contented  himself  with  the  retinue  of  lictora 
sanctioned  by  traditional  usage  for  the  Roman  suprera« 
magistrates. 

However  much  of  the  ideal  of  his  party  and  of  his  youth 
•—the  founding  of  a  Periclean  government  in  Rome  not  by 
virtue  of  the  sword,  but  by  virtue  of  the  confidence  of  the 
nation — Caesar  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  in  the  struggle 
with  realities,  he  retained  even  now  the  fundamental  idea  of 
founding  no  military  monarchy  with  an  energy  to  which 
history  scarcely  supplies  a  parallel.  Certainly  this  too  wax 
•n  imT)racticable  ideal — it  was  the  sole  illusion,  in  regard  to 
which  .he  earnest  longing  of  that  vigorous  mind  was  more 
powerful  than  its  clear  judgment.-  A  government,  such  as 
rUesar  had  in  view,  was  not  merely  of  necessity  very  much 
based  on  his  personal  influence,  and  so  liable  to  perish  witk 
the  death  of  its  author  just  as  the  kindred  creations  of 
Pericles  and  Cromwell  with  the  death  of  their  founders ;  but 
amidst  the  deeply  disorganized  state  of  the  nation,  it  wai 
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not  at  all  credible  that  the  eighth  king  of  Rome  would  soo 
oeed  even  for  his  lifetime  in  ruling,  as  his  seven  predecessors 
hnd  ruled,  his  fellow-burgesses  merely  by  virtue  of  law  and 
justice,  and  as  little  probable  that  he  would  succeed  in 
incorporating  the  standing  army — ^afler  it  had  during  tbi 
last  ci^il  war  learned  its  power  and  unlearned  its  reverenci 
— once  more  as  a  duly  subordinate  element  in  civil  aodety. 
To  an}  one  who  calmly  considered  to  what  extent  reverence 
for  the  law  had  disappeared  from  the  lowest  as  from  the 
highest  ranks  of  society,  the  former  hope  must  have  seemed 
almost  a  dream ;  and,  if  with  the  Marian  reform  of  the 
military  system  the  soldier  generally  had  ceased  to  be  a 
citizen  (iii.  246),  the  Campanian  mutiny  and  the  battle-field 
of  Thapsus  showed  with  fiital  clearness  the  nature  of  the 
support  which  the  army  now  lent  to  the  law.  Even  the 
great  democrat  could  only  with  difficulty  and  imperfectly 
hold  in  check  the  powers  which  he  had  unchained ;  thousands 
of  swords  still  flew  at  his  signal  from  the  scabbard,  but  they 
no  longer  returned  to  the  scabbard  at  his  signal.  Fate  is 
mightier  than  genius.  Caesar  desired  to  become  the  restorer 
of  the  civil  commonwealth,  and  became  the  founder  of  the 
military  monarchy  which  he  abhorred;  he  overthrew  the 
regime  of  aristocrats  and  bankers  in  the  state,  only  to  put  a 
military  regime  in  their  place,  and  the  commonwealth  con- 
tinued OS  before  to  be  tyrannized  and  turned  to  profit  by  a 
privileged  minority.  And  yet  it  is  a  privilege  of  the  highest 
natures  thus  creatively  to  err.  The  brilliant  attempts  of 
great  men  to  realize  the  ideal,  though  they  do  not  reach 
their  aim,  form  the  best  treasure  of  nations.  It  was  owing 
to  the  work  of  Caesar  that  the  Roman  military  state  did 
not  become  a  police-state  till  after  the  lapse  of  several 
oenturies,  and  that  the  Roman  Imperators,  however  little 
Ihcy  otherwise  resembled  the  great  founder  of  their  sover 
oignty,  yet  employed  the  soldier  in  the  main  not  against  the 
citizen  but  against  the  public  foe,  and  esteemed  both  natioK 
and  army  too  highly  to  place  the  latter  as  constable  ovei 
Ihe  former. 

The  regulation  of  financial  matters  occasioned  compare 
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^^^^t^^  tirely  little  difficulty  in  consequence  of  the  solid 
^^xabiitAnr  foundations  which  the  immense  magnitude  of  the 
empire  and  the  exclusion  of  the  system  of  credit 
supplied.  If  the  state  had  hitherto  found  itself  in  perpetual 
financial  embarrassment,  the  fault  was  far  from  chargeable 
on  the  inadequacy  of  the  state  revenues ;  on  the  contrary 
these  had  of  late  years  immensely  increased.  To  the  earliei 
aggregate  income,  which  is  estimated  at  200,000,000  sester 
oee  (in  round  numbers  £2,000,000)  there  were  added  85, 
000,000  sesterces  (£850,000)  by  the  erection  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Bithynia-Fontus  and  Syria ;  which  increase,  along 
with  the  other  newly  opened  up  or  augmented  sources  of 
income,  especially  from  the  constantly  increasing  produce 
of  the  taxes  on  luxuries,  far  outweighed  the  loss  of  the 
Campanian  rents.  Besides,  immense  sums  had  been  brough'. 
from  extraordinary  sources  into  the  exchequer  through 
Lucullus,  Metellus,  Pompeius,  Cato  and  others.  The  cause 
of  the  financial  embarrassments  rather  lay  partly  in  the 
increase  of  the  ordinary,  and  extraordinary  expenditure, 
partly  in  the  disorder  of  management.  Under  the  former 
head,  the  distribution  of  corn  to  the  multitude  of  the  capital 
daimed  exorbitant  sums ;  through  the  extension  given  to  it 
by  Cato  in  691  (p.  227)  the  yearly  expenditure 
for  that  purpose  amounted  to  30,000,000  sester- 
ces  (£300,000)  and  after  the  abolition  in  696 
of  the  compensation  hitherto  paid,  it  swallowed 
up  even  a  fiflh  of  the  state  revenues.  The  military  budget 
also  had  risen,  since  the  garrisons  of  Cilicia,  Syria,  and  Gaul 
had  been  added  to  those  of  Spain,  Macedonia,  and  the  other 
provinces.  Among  the  extraordinary  items  of  expenditure 
must  be  named  in  the  first  place  the  great  cost  of  fitting  out 
fleets,  on  which,  for  example,  five  years  afler  the 
^'  great  razzia  of  687,  34,000,000  sesterces  (£340,. 

000)  were  expended  at  once.  Add  to  this  the  very  oonsi* 
derable  sums  which  were  consumed  in  wars  and  warlike 
preparations;  such  as  18,000,000  sesterces  (£180,000)  paid 
At  once  to  Piso  merely  for  the  outfit  of  the  Macedonian 
army,  24.000,000   sesterces  (£240,000)  even  annually  to 
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Pompeius  for  the  maintenance  and  pay  of  the  Spanish  army 
and  similar  sums  to  Caesar  for  the  Gallic  legions.  Ba 
considerable  as  were  these  demands  made  on  the  Romar 
exchequer,  it  would  still  have  been  able  prr  bably  to  moe< 
them,  had  not  its  administration  once  so  exemplary  been 
affected  by  the  universal  laxity  and  dishonesty  of  this  age; 
the  payments  of  the  treasury  were  often  suspended  merely 
because  of  the  neglect  to  call  up  its  outstanding  claims. 
Ilie  magistrates  placed  over  it,  two  of  the  quaestors — young 
men  annually  changed— contented  themselves  at  the  best 
with  inaction ;  among  the  official  staff  of  clerics  and  others, 
formerly  so  justly  held  in  high  esteem  for  its  integrity,  the 
worst  abuses  now  prevailed,  more  espedally  since  such  poats 
had  come  to  be  bought  and  sold. 

.  As  soon  however  as  the  threads  of  Roman  state-Snance 
Financial  ^^^^^  Concentrated  no  longer  as  hitherto  in  the 
^^^^  ^  senate,  but  in  the  cabinet  of  Caesar,  new  life, 
stricter  order,  and  more  compact  connection  at 
once  pervaded  all  the  wheels  and. springs  of  that  great  ma* 
chine.  The  two  institutions,  whidi  originated  with  Gaius 
Gracchus  and  ate  like  a  gangrene  into  the  Roman  financial 
system — the  leasing  of  the  direct  taxes,  and  the  distribu- 
tions of  grain — ^were  partly  abolished,  partly  remodelled. 
Caesar  wished  not  like  his  predecessor  to  hold  the  nobility 
in  check  by  the  banker-aristocracy  and  the  populace  of  the 
capital,  but  to  set  them  aside  and  to  deliver  the  common- 
wealth from  all  parasites  whether  high  or  low ;  and  there- 
fore he  went  in  these  two  important  questions  not  with 
Gaius  Gracchus,  but  with  the  oligarch  Sulla,  xtte  leasing 
system  was  allowed  to  continue  for  the  indii*ect 
^TtoJof  tajies^  in  the  case  of  which  it  was  very  old  and — 
■Southed.  under  the  maxim  of  Roman  financial  administra- 
tion, which  was  retained  inviolable  also  by  Cao 
Bar,  that  the  levying  of  the  taxes  should  at  any  cost  be  kept 
aiinple  and  readily  manageable — absolutely  could  not  b« 
dispensed  with.  But  the  direct  taxes  were  thenceforth  uni- 
versally either  treated,  like  the  African  and  Sardinian  d» 
liveries  of  corn  and  oil,  as  contributions  in   kind   to  \m 
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directly  sjpplied  to  the  state,  or  converted,  like  the  revenue! 
of  Asia  Minor,  into  fixed  money  payments,  13  vrhich  case 
the  collection  of  the  several  sums  payable  was  entrusted  t« 
the  tax-districts  themselves. 

The  com  distributions  in  the  capital  had  hitherto  been 

looked  on  as  a  profitable  prerogative  of  the  com- 
f^SSiA-  munity  which  ruled  and,  because  it  ruled,  had  to 
Jj5^  *'        be  fed  by  its  subjects.     This  infamous  principle 

was  80t  aside  by  Caesar;  but  it  could  not  be 
overlooked  that  a  multitude  of  wholly  destitute  burgesses 
had  been  protected  solely  by  these  largesses  of  food  from 
starvation.  In  this  aspect  Caesar  retained  them.  While 
according  to  the  Sempronian  ordinance  renewed  by  Cato 
every  Roman  burgess  settled  in  Rome  had  possessed  a  legal 
dum  to  bread-corn  without  payment,  this  list  of  recipients, 
which  had  at  last  risen  to  the  number  of  320,000,  was  re- 
duced by  the  exclusion  of  all  individuals  having  means  or 
otherwise  provided  for  to  150,000,  and  this  number  was 
Axed  once  for  all  as  the  maximum  number  of  recipients  of 
free  corn  ;  at  the  same  time  an  annual  revision  of  the  list 
was  ordered,  so  that  the  places  vacated  by  removal  or  death 
might  be  filled  up  with  the  most  needful  among  the  appli- 
cants. By  this  conversion  of  the  political  privilege  into  a 
provision  for  the  poor,  a  principle  remarkable  in  a  moral  as 
well  aa  in  a  historical  point  of  view  came  for  the  first  time 
into  living  operation.  Civil  society  but  slowly  and  gradually 
attains  to  a  perception  of  the  interdependence  of  interests ;  in 
earlier  antiquity  the  state  doubtless  protected  its  members 
from  the  public  enemy  and  the  murderer,  but  it  was  not 
bound  to  protect  the  totally  helpless  fellow-citizen  from  the 
iNxrae  enemy,  want,  by  affording  the  needful  means  of  subsist- 
ence. It  was  the  Attic  civilization  which  first  developed,  in 
the  Solonian  and  subsequent  legislation,  the  principle  that  it 
Is  the  duty  of  the  community  to  provide  for  its  invalids  and 
for  the  poor  generally ;  and  it  was  Caesar  that  first  devel- 
oped what  in  the  restricted  compass  of  Attic  life  had  re 
mained  a  municipal  matter  into  an  organic  institution  of 
■tate,  and  transformed  an  arrangement  whi«h  was  a  burdev 
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■nd  a  disgrace  to  the  commonwealth  into  the  first  of  those 
institutions-^in  modern  times  equally  numerous  and  ben» 
ficial — where  the  infinite  depth  of  human  compassion  con- 
tends with  the  infinite  depth  of  human  misery. 

In  addition  to  these  fundamental  reforms  a  thorough 
.j^  revision  of  the  income  and  expenditure  took 

Jndgetof  place.  The  ordinary  items  of  income  wers 
everywhere  regulated  and  fixed.  Exemption 
firom  taxation  was  conferred  on  not  a  few  communities  and 
even  on  whole  districts,  whether  indirectly  by  the  bestowal 
of  the  Roman  or  Latin  franchise,  or  directly  by  special  pri- 
vilege ;  it  was  obtained  e.  g.  by  all  the  Sicilian  oommuni- 
ties  *  in  the  former,  by  the  town  of  Uion  in  the  latter  way. 
Still  greater  was  the  number  of  those  whose  proportion  of 
tribute  was  lowered ;  the  communities  in  Further  Spain,  for 
instance,  already  afler  Caesar's  governorship  had  on  his 
suggestion  a  reduction  of  tribute  granted  to  them  by  the 
senate,  and  now  the  deeply  oppressed  province  of  Asia  had 
not  only  the  levying  of  its  direct  taxes  facilitated,  but  also 
a  third  of  them  wholly  remitted.  The  newly  added  taxes, 
such  as  those  of  the  communities  subdued  in  lllyria  and 
above  all  of  tho  Gallic  communities — which  latter  together 
paid  annually  40,000,000  sesterces  (£400,000)— were  fixed 
throughout  on  a  low  scale.  It  is  true  on  the  other  hand  that 
various  towns  such  as  Little  Leptis  in  Africa,  Sulci  in  Sar- 
dinia, and  several  Spanish  communities,  had  their  tribute 
raised  by  way  of  penalty  for  their  conduct  during  the  last 
war.  The  very  lucrative  Italian  harbour-tolls  abolished  in 
the  recent  times  of  anarchy(p.  239)  were  re-established  all 
the  more  readily,  that  this  tax  fell  essentially  on  luxuries 
imported  from  the  East.  To  these  new  or  revived  source! 
of  ordinary  income  were  added  the  sums  which  accrued  by 
extraordinary  means,  especially  in  consequence  of  the  civil 

*  This  follows  from  the  very  fact  that  SicUy  obUuned  Latiii  rigbto; 
but  Varro  also  directly  attests  the  discontiDuance  of  the  Sicilian  dtem. 
mae  in  a  treatise  published  after  Cicero's  death  (Da  R,  R.  2  praef.) 
where  he  names — as  the  corn-provinces  whence  Rome  derifcs  her  svb 
liatence— only  A/rica  and  Sardinia,  no  longer  Sicily. 
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war,  to  the  victor — ^the  booty  collected  in  Gaul ;  the  stock  of 
cash  in  the  capital ;  the  treasures  taken  from  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  temples ;  the  sums  raised  in  the  shape  of  forced 
loan,  compulsory  present,  or  fine,  from  the  dependent  com- 
monities  and  dynasts,  and  the  pecuniary  penalties  imposed 
Iti  a  similar  way  by  judicial  sentence,  or  simply  by  sending 
an  order  to  pay,  on  individual  wealthy  Romans  ;  and  above 
all  things  the  proceeds  from  the  estates  of  his  defeated  oppo- 
nents. How  productive  these  sources  of  income  were,  we 
may  learn  from  the  &ct,  that  the  fine  of  the  African  capi- 
talists who  sat  in  the  opposition*senate  alone  amounted  to 
100,000,000  sesterces  (£1,000,000)  and  the  price  paid  by 
the  purchasers  of  the  property  of  Pompeius  to  70,000,000 
sesterces  (£700,000).  This  course  was  necessary,  because  the 
power  of  the  beaten  nobility  rested  in  great  measure  on  theit 
colossal  wealth  and  could  only  be  effectually  broken  by  im 
posing  on  them  the  defrayment  of  the  costs  of  the  war.  But 
the  odium  of  the  confisciitions  was  in  some  measure  mitiga 
ted  by  the  fact  that  Caesar  directed  their  proceeds  solely  to 
the  benefit  of  the  state,  and,  instead  of  overlooking  afler  the 
manner  of  Sulla  any  act  of  fraud  in  his  favourites,  exacted 
the  purchase-money  with  rigour  even  from  his  most  faithful 
adherents  such  as  Marcus  Antonius. 

In  the  expenditure  a  diminution  was  in  the  first  place 
Xtui  obtained  by  the  considerable  restriction  of  the 

orpradi-'  lai^esses  of  grain.  The  distribution  of  corn  to 
*""^  the  poor  of  the  capital  which  was  retained,  as 

well  as  the  kindred  supply  of  oil  for  the  Roman  baths  newly 
introduced  by  Caesar,  were  at  least  in  great  part  charged 
once  for  all  on  the  contributions  in  kind  from  Sardinia  and 
especially  from  Africa,  and  were  thereby  wholly  or  for  the 
most  part  kept  separate  from  the  exchequer.  On  the  other 
band  the  regular  expenditure  for  the  military  system  was 
Increased  partly  by  the  augmentation  of  the  standing  army^ 
partly  by  the  raising  of  the  pay  of  the  legionary  from  480 
sesterces  (£5)  to  900  (£9)  annually.  Both  steps  were  ic 
tucl  indispensable.  There  was  a  total  want  of  any  real  de* 
•ence  for  the  frontiers,  and  an  indispensable  preliniip\ry  tc 
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it  was  a  considerable  increase  of  the  army  ;  and  tne  doub 
ling  of  the  pay,  although  employed  doubtless  by  Caesar  tc 
attach  his  soldiers  to  him  (p.  439),  was  not  introduced  as  t 
permanent  alteration  on  that  account.  The  former  pay  of 
H  sesterces  (3H.)  per  day  had  been  fixed  in  very  ancient 
times,  when  money  had  an  altogether  different  value  from 
that  which  it  had  in  the  Rome  of  Caesar's  day ;  it  could 
only  have  been  retained  down  to  a  period  when  the  common 
day  labourer  in  the  capital  earned  by  the  labour  of  his 
hands  daily  on  an  average  3  sesterces  (7W.),  because  in 
those  times  the  soldier  entered  the  army  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  pay,  but  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the-— in  great  measure 
illicit — perquisites  of  military  service.  The  first  condition 
in  order  to  a  serious  reform  in  the  military  system,  and  to 
the  getting' rid  of  those  irregular  gains  of  the  soldier  which 
formed  a  burden  mostly  on  the  provincials,  was  an  increase 
suitable  to  the  times  in  the  regular  pay  ;  and  the  fixing  of 
it  at  2i  sesterces  {^id,)  may  be  regarded  as  equitable, 
while  the  great  burden  thereby  imposed  on  the  treasury 
waj  a  necessary,  and  in  its  consequences  a  very  beneficial, 
step. 

Of  the  amount  of  the  extraordinary  expenses  which 
Caesar  had  to  undertake  or  voluntarily  undertook,  it  is  difficult 
to  form  any  conception.  The  wars  themselves  consumed 
enormous  sums ;  and  sums  perhaps  not  less  were  required 
to  fulfil  the  promises  which  Caesar  had  been  obliged  to  make 
during  the  civil  war.  It  was  a  bad  example  and  one  unhap- 
pily not  lost  sight  of  in  the  sequel,  that  every  common 
soldier  received  for  his  participation  in  the  civil  war  20,000 
sesterces  (£200),  every  burgess  of  the  multitude  in  the 
capital  for  his  non-participation  in  it  300  sesterces  (£3)  as 
an  addition  to  his  aliment;  but  Caesar,  after  having  once 
under  the  pressure  of  circumstances  pledged  his  word,  was 
too  much  of  a  king  to  abate  from  it.  Besides,  Caesar 
answered  innumerable  demands  of  honourable  liberality, 
and  put  into  circulation  immense  sums  for  building  mor« 
especially,  which  had  been  shamefully  neglected  during  the 
financial  distress  of  the  last  times  of  the  republic — ^the  ooit 
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of  his  buildings  executed  partly  during  the  Gallic  campaigr is, 
partly  afterwards,  in  the  capital  was  reckoned  at  1G0,000,- 
000  (;£]  ,600,000).  The  general  result  of  the  financial  admin 
istration  of  Caesar  is  expressed  in  the  fact  that,  while  by 
sagacious  and  energetic  reforms  and  by  a  right  combination 
of  economy  and  liberality  he  amply  and  fully  met  all  equi- 
table  claims,  nevertheless  in  March  710  there  lay 
in  the  public  treasury  700,000,000,  and  in  his 
own  100,000,000  sesterces  (together  £8,000,000)— a  sum 
which  exceeded  by  tenfold  the  amount  of  cash  in  the  treasury 
In  the  most  flourishing  times  of  the  republic  (ii.  392). 

But  the  task  of  breaking  up  the  old  parties  and  furnish- 
ing the  new  commonwealth  with  an  appropriate 
ditionof  *  constitution,  an  efficient  army,  and  well-ordered 
^^'  finances,  difficult  as  it  was,  was  not  the  most 
difficult  part  of  Caesar's  work.  If  the  Italian  nation  was 
really  to  be  regenerated,  it  required  a  reorganization  which 
should  transform  all  parts  of  the  great  empire — Rome,  Italy, 
and  the  provinces — to  the  very  foundation.  Let  us  endeav- 
our here  also  to  delineate  the  old  state  of  things,  as  well  as 
the  beginnings  of  a  new  and  more  tolerable  time. 

The  good  stock  of  the  Latin  nation  had  long  since  wholly 
disappeared  from  Rome.     It  is  implied  in  the 
ftipiiai.  '^*^''y  nat'Ure  of  the  case,  that  a  capital  loses  its 

municipal  and  even  its  national  stamp  more 
quickly  than  any  subordinate  community.  There  the  upper 
classes  speedily  withdraw  from  urban  public  life,  in  order 
to  find  their  home  rather  in  the  state  as  a  whole  than  in  a 
single  city ;  there  are  inevitably  concentrated  the  foreign 
settlers,  the  fluctuating  population  of  travellers  on  pleasure 
or  business,  the  mass  of  the  indolent,  lazy,  criminal,  finan- 
dally  and  morally  bankrupt,  and  for  that  very  reiison 
cosmopolitan,  rabble.  All  this  pre-eminently  applied  to 
Rome.  The  opulent  Roman  frequently  regarded  his  house 
in  town  merely  as  a  lodging.  When  the  urban  municipal 
offices  were  converted  into  imperial  magistracies ;  when  the 
urban  comitia  became  the  assembly  of  burgesses  of  thf 
tfnpire;  and  when  smaller  self-governing  tribal  or  othei 
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associations  were  not  tolerated  within  the  capital :  all  proper 
oummunal  life  ceased  for  Rome.  From  the  whole  compaai 
of  the  wide-spread  empire  people  flocked  to  Rome,  lor  speo 
ulation,  for  debauchery,  for  intrigue,  for  aoeompliskmeiit  im 
crime,  or  even  for  the  purpose  of  hiding  there  from  the  eja 
of  the  law. 

These  evils  arose  in  some  measure  necessarily  from  the 

very  nature  of  a  capital ;  others  more  accidental 
biMihm       ^^^  perhaps  still  more  grave  were  aasociated 

with  them.  There  has  never  perhaps  existed  a 
great  city  so  thoroughly  destitute  of  the  means  of  support 
as  Rome;  importation  on  the  one  hand,  and  domestic  manu* 
facture  by  slaves  on  the  other,  rendered  any  free  industry 
firom  the  outset  impossible  there.  The  injurious  consequen- 
ces of  the  radical  evil  pervading  the  polities  of  antiquity  in 
general — the  slave-system — were  more  conspicuous  in  the 
capital  than  anywhere  else.  Nowhere  were  such  masses  of 
slaves  accumulated  as  in  the  city  palaces  of  the  great 
families  or  of  wealthy  upstarts.  Nowhere  were  the  nations 
of  the  three  continents  mingled  as  in  the  slave  population 
of  the  capital — Syrians,  Phrygians  and  other  half-Hellenes 
with  Libyans  and  Moors,  Getae  and  Iberians  with  the  daily- 
increasing  influx  of  Celts  and  Germans.  The  demoraliza- 
tion inseparable  from  the  absence  of  freedom,  and  the  terrible 
inconsistency  between  formal  and  moral  rights  were  far  more 
glaringly  apparent  in  the  case  of  the  half  or  wholly  cultivated 
— as  it  were  genteel — city-slave  than  in  that  of  the  rural 
serf  who  tilled  the  field  in  chains  like  the  fettered  ox.  Still 
worse  than  the  masses  of  slaves  were  those  who  had  been 
de  jure  or  simply  de  facto  released  from  slavery— a  mixture 
of  mendicant  rabble  and  extremely  rich  parvenus,  no  longen 
slaves  and  not  yet  fully  burgesses,  economically  and  evec 
legally  dependent  on  thei""  master  and  yet  with  the  preten- 
sions of  free  men ;  these  fi:eedmen  were  peculiarly  attracted 
towards  the  capital,  where  gain  of  various  sorts  was  to  be 
had  and  the  retail  traflic  as  well  as  the  minor  handicraft! 
were  almost  wholly  in  their  hands.  Their  influence  on  the 
elect  ions  is  expressly  attested ;  and  that  they  took  a  leading 
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pftrl  in  the  street  riots,  is  very  evident  from  the  ordinary 
signal  by  means  of  which  these  were  as  it  were  proclaimed 
by  the  demagogues — the  closing  of  the  shops  and  places  ot 
•ale. 

Moreover,  the  government  not  only  did  nothing  to  coun- 
fttiationa  teract  this  corruption  of  the  population  of  the 
J'Jj^  ^  capital,  but  even  encouraged  it  for  the  benefit  ol' 
ttiapopa-  their  selfish  policy.  The  judicious  rule  of  law 
which  prohibited  persons  condemned  for  a  capi^ 
ial  offence  from  dwelling  in  the  capital,  was  not  carried  into 
effect  by  the  negligent  police.  The  police-supervision  of  the 
association  and  clubs  of  the  rabble,  so  urgently  required, 
was  at  first  neglected,  and  afterwards  (p.  158)  even  declared 
punishable  as  a  restriction  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  of 
the  people.  The  popular  festivals  had  been  allowed  so  to 
increase  that  the  seven  ordinary  ones  alone — the  Roman, 
the  Plebeian,  those  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  of  Ceres,  of 
Apollo,  of  Flora  (ii.  487)  and  of  Victoria — lasted  altogether 
8ixt}'-two  days ;  and  to  these  were  added  the  gladiatorial 
games  and  numerous  other  extraordinary  amusements  The 
duty  of  providing  grain  at  low  prices — which  ^vas  unavoid- 
ably necessary  with  such  a  proletariate  living  wholly  from 
hand  to  mouth — was  treated  with  the  most  unscrupulous 
frivolity,  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  bread-com  were 
of  a  fabulous  and  incalculable  description.^  Lastly,  the 
distributions  of  grain  formed  an  official  invitation  to  the 
«vhole  burgess-proletariate  who  were  destitute  of  food  and 
indisposed  for  work  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  capital. 

The  seed  sown  was  bad,  and  the  harvest  corresponded, 
▲nfti  h  «f  '^®  system  of  clubs  and  bands  in  the  sphere  of 
thcM^-  politics,  the  worship  of  Isis  and  similar  pious 
extravagances  in  that  of  religion,  had  their  root 
In  this  state  Df  things.  People  were  constantly  in  prospect 
of  a  dearth,  and  not  unfrequently  in  utter  famine.     Nowhere 

*  lo  Sicily,  the  country  of  production,  the  modius  was  sold  within 
•  few  years  at  two  and  at  twenty  BeRterces ;  from  this  we  may  guest 
what  must  have  been  tlie  fluctuations  of  price  in  Rome,  which  subsisted 
'BD  tranimarixie  com  and  was  the  soat  of  speculators. 
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was  a  man  less  secure  of  his  life  than  in  the  capital ;  murdei 
professionally  prosecuted  by  banditti  was  the  single  trada 
peculiar  to  it ;  the  alluring  of  the  victim  to  Rome  was  tha 
preliminary  to  his  assassination  ;  no  one  ventured  into  the 
country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  without  an  anaed 
retinue.  Its  outward  condition  corresponded  to  this  inward 
disorganization,  and  seemed  a  keen  satire  on  the  aristocratic 
government.  Nothing  was  done  for  the  regulation  of  the 
stream  of  the  Tiber ;  excepting  that  they  caused  the  only 
bridge,  with  which  they  still  made  shift  (iii.  486),  to  be  con 
Btructed  of  stone  at  least  as  far  as  the  Tiber-island.  Aa 
little  was  anything  done  toward  the  levelling  of  the  city  on 
the  seven  hills,  except  where  perhaps  the  accumulation  of 
rubbish  had  effected  some  improvement.  The  streets  as- 
cended and  descended  narrow  and  angular,  and  were  wretdi- 
edly  kept ;  the  footpaths  were  small  and  ill  paved.  The 
ordinary  houses  were  built  of  bricks  negligently  and  to  a 
giddy  height,  mostly  by  speculative  builders  on  account  of 
the  small  proprietors ;  by  which  means  the  former  became 
prodigiously  rich,  and  the  latter  were  reduced  to  beggary. 
Like  isolated  islands  amidst  this  sea  of  wretched  buildings 
were  seen  the  splendid  palaces  of  the  rich,  which  curtailed 
the  space  for  the  smaller  houses  just  as  their  owners  curtailed 
the  burgess-rights  of  smaller  men  in  the  state,  and  beside 
whose  marble  pillars  and  Greek  statues  the  decaying  tem- 
ples, with  their  images  of  the  gods  still  in  great  part  carved 
of  wood,  made  a  melancholy  figure.  A  police-supervision 
of  streets,  of  river-banks,  of  fires,  or  of  building  was  almost 
unheard  of;  if  the  government  troubled  itself  at  all  about 
the  inundations,  conflagrations,  and  falls  of  houses  which 
were  of  yearly  occurrence,  it  was  only  to  ask  from  the  state- 
theologians  their  report  and  advice  regarding  the  true  import 
of  such  signs  and  wonders.  If  we  try  to  conceive  to  our- 
selves a  London  with  the  slave-population  of  New  Orleans, 
with  the  police  of  Constantinople,  with  the  non  industrial 
character  of  the  modern  Rome,  and  agitated  by  politics 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Paris  in  1848,  we  shall  acquire  an 
approximate  idea   of  the  republican  glory,  the  departurt 
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of  which  Cicero  and  his  associates  in  their  sulky  letteri 
deplore. 

Caesar  did  not  deplore,  but  he  sought  to  help  so  far  w 
Qf^„gg^^  help  was  possible.  Rome  remained,  of  course 
tjnwtment  what  it  was — a  cosmopolitan  city.  Not  only 
faitho  would  the  attempt  to  give  to  it  once  more  a 

specially  Italian  character  have  been  impractical 
bio ;  it  would  not  have  suited  Caesar^s  plan.  Just  as  Alex- 
ander found  for  his  Graeco-Oriental  empire  an  appropriate 
capital  in  the  Hellenic,  Jewish,  Egyptian,  and  above  all 
cosmopolitan,  Alexandria,  so  the  capital  of  the  new  Romano- 
Hellenic  universal  empire,  situated  at  the  meeting-point  of 
the  East  and  the  West,  was  to  be  not  an  Italian  community, 
but  the  denationalized  capital  of  many  nations.  For  this 
reason  Caesar  tolerated  the  worship  of  the  newly-settled 
Egyptian  gods  alongside  of  Father  Jovis,  and  granted  even 
to  the  Jews  the  free  exercise  of  their  strangely  foreign  ritual 
in  the  very  capital  of  the  empire.  However  offensive 
was  the  motley  mixture  of  the  parasitic — especially  the 
Helleno-Oriental — papulation  in  Rome,  he  nowhere  opposed 
its  extension ;  it  is  significant,  that  at  his  popular  festivals 
for  the  capital  he  caused  dramas  to  be  performed  not  merely 
In  Latin  and  Greek,  but  also  in  other  languages,  probably  in 
Phoenician,  Hebrew,  Syrian,  or  Spanish. 

But,  while  Caesar  accepted  with  the  full  consciousness 

of  what  he  was  doing  the  fundamental  character 
Son^^u  ^^  ^^®  capital  as  he  found  it,  he  yet  worked  en- 
IJ[^^  ergetically  at  the  improvement  of  the  lamentable 

and  disgraceful  state  of  things  prevailing  there. 
Unhappily  the  primary  evils  were  the  least  capable  of  being 
eradicated.  Caesar  could  not  abolish  slavery  with  its  train 
of  national  calamities;  it  must  remain  an  open  question, 
whether  he  would  in  the  course  of  time  have  attempted  at 
least  t4)  limit  the  slave  population  in  the  capital,  as  he  under- 
took to  do  so  in  another  field.  As  little  could  Caesar  con- 
jure into  existence  a  free  industry  in  the  capital ;  yet  the 
peat  building-operations  remedied  in  some  measure  the 
want  of  means  of  support  there,  and  opened  up  to  the  pr<> 
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leUriate  a  source  of  small  but  honourable  gain  On  Um 
other  hand  Caesar  laboured  energetically  to  diminish  the 
mass  of  the  free  proletariate.  The  constant  influx  of  persons 
brought  by  the  corn-largesses  to  Rome  was,  if  not  wholly 
•topped,*  at  least  very  materially  restricted  by  the  con- 
version of  these  largesses  into  a  provision  for  the  poor  lim* 
ctod  to  a  iixed  number.  The  ranks  of  the  existing  pro* 
ietariate  were  thinned  on  the  one  hand  by  the  tribunals 
which  were  instructed  to  proceed  with  unrelenting  rigour 
against  the  rabble,  on  the  other  hand  by  a  comprehensive 
transmarine  colonization;  of  the  80,000  colonists,  whom 
Caesar  sent  beyond  the  seas  in  the  few  years  of  his  govern- 
ment, a  very  great  portion  must  have  been  taken  from  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  population  of  the  capital ;  most  of  the 
Corinthian  settlers  indeed  were  freedmen.  But  this  must 
have  been  more  than  a  mere  temporary  arrangement; 
Caesar,  convinced  like  every  other  man  of  sense  that  the 
only  true  remedy  for  the  misery  of  the  proletariate  consisted 
in  a  well-regulated  system  of  colonization,  and  placed  by  the 
condition  of  the  empire  in  a  position  to  realize  it  to  an 
almost  unlimited  extent,  must  have  had  the  design  of  per- 
manently continuing  the  process,  and  so  opening  up  a  con- 
stant means  of  abating  an  evil  which  was  constantly  repro- 
ducing itself.  Measures  were  further  taken  to  set  bounds  to 
the  serious  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  the  most  important 
means  of  subsistence  in  the  markets  of  the  capital.  The 
newly-organized  and  liberally-administered  finances  of  the 
state  furnished  the  means  for  this  purpose,  and  two  newly- 
nominated  magistrates,  the  corn  aediles  (p.  575)  wer^ 
charged  with  the  speciid  supervision  of  the  contractors  and 
cf  the  market  of  the  capital. 

The  club  system  was  checked,  more  effectually  than  was 

*  It  IB  a  fact  not  without  interest  that  a  political  writer  of  later  data 
but  much  judgment,  the  author  of  the  letters  addressed  in  the  name  of 
Ballust  t)  Caesar,  gives  the  latter  the  advice  to  transfer  the  com  distri- 
'huilon  of  the  capital  to  the  several  municipia.  There  is  good  sense  in 
the  admonition ;  as  indeed  similar  ideas  obviously  prevailed  is  th*  ftobi* 
municipal  provision  for  orphans  under  Tnyaaw 
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possible  through  prohibitive  laws,  by  the  change 
^•*«tt  ,        of  the  constitution ;   inasmuch  as  with  the  re- 

public  and  the  republican  elections  and  tribunals 
ihe  cirtTupUon  and  violence  of  the  electioneering  and  judicial 
collegia — and  generally  the  political  Saturnalia  of  the  canaille 
-*-<5ame  to  an  end  of  themselves.  Moreover  the  combina- 
tions called  into  existence  by  the  Clodian  law  were  broken 
up,  and  the  whole  system  of  association  was  placed  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  governing  authorities.  With  the 
exception  of  the  ancient  guilds  and  associations,  of  the  re- 
ligious unions  of  the  Jews,  and  of  other  specially  excepted 
categories,  for  which  a  simple  intimation  to  the  senate  seems 
to  have  sufficed,  the  permission  to  constitute  a  permanent 
society  with  fixed  times  of  assembling  and  standing  deposits 
was  made  dependent  on  a  concession  to  be  gi*anted  by  the 
senate  after  the  consent  of  the  monarch  had  been  obtained. 
To  this  was  added  a  stricter  administration  of  criminal 

justice  and  an  energetic  police.  The  laws,  espe- 
poike!  cially  as  regards  the  crime  of  violence,  were  ren- 

dered  more  severe ;  and  the  irrational  regulation 
of  the  republican  law,  that  the  convicted  criminal  was  en- 
titled to  withdraw  himself  from  a  part  of  the  penalty  which 
he  had  incurred  by  self-banishment,  was  with  reason  set 
aside.  The  detailed  regulations,  which  Caesar  issued  re- 
garding the  police  of  the  capital,  arc  in  great  part  still  pre- 
served ;  and  all  who  choose  may  convince  themselves  that 
the  Imperator  did  not  disdain  to  insist  on  the  house  pro- 
prietors putting  the  streets  into  repair  and  paving  the  foot- 
path in  its  whole  breadth  with  hewn  stones,  and  to  issue 
Appropriate  enactments  regarding  the  carrying  of  litters  and 
die  driving  of  waggons,  which  from  the  nature  of  the  streets 
were  only  allowed  to  move  freely  through  the  capital  in  the 
evening  and  by  night.  The  supervision  of  the  local  police 
remained  as  hitherto  chiefly  with  the  four  aediles,  who  were 
instructed  nciw  at  least,  if  not  earlier,  each  to  superintend  a 
distinctly  marked-off  police  district  within  the  capital. 

Lastly,  building  in  the  capital,  and  the  provision  con- 
nected therewith,  of  institutions  for  the  public  benefit,  re> 
Vol.  IV.-.26 
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Buiidiiuit        ^ived  from  Caesar— who  oombined  in  himself 
ot  the  the  love  for  building  of  a  Roman  and  of  an  organ  • 

izer — a  sudden  stimulus,  which  not  merely  put  to 
shame  the  mismanagement  of  the  recent  anarchic  times,  but 
also  leAi  all  that  the  Roman  aristocracy  had  done  in  their 
best  days  as  far  behind  as  the  genius  of  Caesar  surpassed  tha 
honest  endeavours  of  the  Marcii  and  Aemilii.  It  was  not 
merely  by  the  extent  of  the  buildings  in  themselves  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  sums  expended  on  them  that  Caesar  ex- 
celled his  predecessors;  but  a  genuine  statesmanly  per- 
ception of  what  was  for  the  public  good  distinguishes  what 
Caesar  did  for  the  public  institutions  of  Rome  from  all 
similar  services.  He  did  not  build,  like  his  successors, 
temples  and  other  splendid  structures,  but  he  relieved  the 
market-place  of  Koine — iu  which  the  burgess-assemblies,  the 
seats  of  the  chief  courts,  the  exchange,  and  the  daily  busi- 
ness as  well  as  the  daily  idleness,  still  were  crowded  to- 
gether— at  any  rate  from  the  assemblies  and  the  courts  by 
constructing  for  the  former  a  new  comitium,  the  Saepta  Julia 
in  the  Campus  Martins,  and  for  the  latter  a  separate  place 
of  judicature,  the  Forum  Julium  between  the  Capitol  and 
Palatine.  Of  a  kindred  spirit  is  the  arrangement  originating 
with  him,  by  which  there  were  supplied  to  the  baths  of  the 
capital  annually  three  million  pounds  of  oil,  mostly  from 
Africa,  and  they  were  thereby  enabled  to  furnish  to  the 
bathers  the  oil  required  for  the  anointing  of  the  body  gratu 
itously — a  measure  of  cleanliness  and  sanitary  police  which, 
according  to  the  ancient  dietetics  based  substantially  on 
bathing  and  anointing,  was  highly  judicious. 

But  these  noble  arrangements  were  only  the  first  steps 
towards  a  complete  remodelling  of  Rome.  Projects  were 
already  formed  for  a  new  senate-house,  for  a  new  magnificent 
bazaar,  for  a  theatre  to  rival  that  of  Pompeius,  for  a  public 
Latin  and  Greek  library  after  the  model  of  that  recently 
destroyed  at  Alexandria — the  first  institution  of  the  sort  iu 
Rome — lastly  for  a  temple  of  Mars,  which  was  to  surpass 
all  that  had  hitherto  existed  in  riches  and  glory.  Still  more 
brilliant  was  the  idea  of  altering  the  whole  lower  course  o^ 
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the  Tiber  and  of  conducting  it  from  the  present  Punte  MolU 
— -Instead  of  between  the  Campus  Vaticanus  and  the  Campus 
Martius  to  Ostia — round  the  Campus  Vaticanus  and  the 
Janiculum  across  the  Pomptine  marshes  to  the  port  of  Tai^ 
racina.  By  this  gigantic  plan  three  objects  would  have  been 
accomplished  at  once:  the  extremely  limited  &cilities  for 
building  in  the  capital  would  have  been  enlarged  by  substi« 
luting  the  Campus  Vaticanus  now  transferred  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tiber  for  the  Campus  Martius,  and  employing 
the  latter  spacious  field  for  public  and  private  edifices ;  the 
Pomptine  marahes  and  the  Latin  coast  generally  would  have 
been  drained ;  and  the  capital  would  have  been  supplied  with 
a  safe  seaport,  the  want  of  which  was  so  painfully  felt.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  Imperator  would  remove  mountains  and 
rivers,  and  venture  to  contend  with  nature  herself. 

Much  however  as  the  city  of  Rome  gained  by  the  new 
order  of  things  in  commodiousness  and  magnificence,  its 
political  supremacy  was,  as  we  have  already  said,  lost  to 
it  irrecoverably  through  that  very  change.  The  idea  that 
the  Roman  state  should  coincide  with  the  city  of  Rome 
had  indeed  in  the  course  of  time  become  more  and  more 
unnatural  and  preposterous ;  but  the  maxim  had  been  so 
intimately  blended  with  the  essence  of  the  Roman  repub- 
liCy  that  it  could  not  perish  before  the  republic  itself.  It 
was  only  in  the  new  state  of  Caesar  that  it  was,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  some  legal  fictions,  completely  set 
aside,  and  the  community  of  the  capital  was  placed  legally 
on  a  level  with  all  other  municipalities ;  indeed  Caesar— 
hore  as  everywhere  endeavouring  not  merely  to  regulate 
Jio  thing,  but  also  to  call  it  officially  by  the  right  name-* 
issued  his  Italian  municipal  ordinance,  beyond  doubt  pur> 
|N)8e]y  at  once  for  the  capital  and  for  the  other  urban  com* 
mil  it.osk  We  may  add  that  Rome,  just  because  it  waf 
iHoapable  of  a  living  communal  character  as  a  capital,  wai 
8^*en  essentially  inferior  to  the  other  municipalities  of  the 
imperial  period.  The  republican  Rome  was  a  den  of  rob- 
bers, but  it  was  at  the  same  time  the  state ;  the  Rome  of 
Ibe  monarchy,  although  it  be^an  to  embell'sh  itself  with 
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all  the  glories  of  the  three  oontinents  and  to  glittor  in  goM 
and  marble,  was  jet  nothing  in  the  state  but  a  royal  resi» 
dence  in  connection  with  a  poor-house,  or  in  other  words  a 
necessary  evil. 

While  in  the  capital  the  only  object  aimed  at  was  to 

get  rid  of  palpable  evils  by  police  ordinances 

on  the  greatest  scale,  it  was  a  tar  more  difficult 
task  to  remedy  the  deep  disorganization  of  Italian  society. 
Its  radical  misfortunes  were  those  whidi  we  previously  no- 
ticed in  detail — the  disappearance  of  the  agricultural,  and 
the  unnatural  increase  of  the  mercantile,  population — with 
which  an  endless  train  of  other  evils  were  associated.  The 
reader  will  not  fail  to  remember  what  was,  the  state  of 

Italian  agriculture.  In  spite  of  the  most  earnest 
otS^**^"    attempts  to  check  the  annihilation  of  the  small 

holdings,  ferm-'husbandry  was  scarcely  any  longer 
the  predominant  species  of  economy  during  this  epoch  in 
any  region  of  Italy  proper,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
the  valleys  of  the  Apennines  and  Abruzzi.  As  to  the  man« 
agement  of  estates,  no  material  difference  is  perceptible  be- 
tween the  Gitonian  system  formerly  set  forth  (ii.  431-442) 
and  that  described  to  us  by  Varro,  except  that  the  latter 
shows  the  traces  for  bettt^  and  for  worse  of  the  progress 
of  fashionable  life  in  Rome.  "  Formerly,"  says  Varro, 
''  the  barn  on  the  estate  was  larger  than  the  manor-house ; 
now  it  is  wont  to  be  the  reverse."  In  the  domains  of  Tus- 
culum  and  Tibur,  on  the  shores  of  Tarracina  and  Baiae^ 
where  the  old  Latin  and  Italian  farmers  had  sown  and 
reaped — there  now  rose  in  barren  splendour  the  villas  of 
the  Roman  nobles,  some  of  which  covered  the  space  of  a 
moderate-sized  town  with  their  appurtenances  of  garden* 
grounds  and  aqueducts,  fre^h  and  salt  water  ponds  for  the 
preservation  and  breeding  of  river  and  marine  fishes,  nu^ 
scries  of  snails  and  slugs,  game-preserves  for  keeping  hares^ 
rabbits,  stags,  roes,  and  wild  boars,  and  aviaries  in  which 
even  cranes  and  peacocks  were  kept.  But  the  luxury  of 
%  great  city  enriches  also  many  an  industrious  hand,  and 
•upports  more  poor  than  philanthropy  with  its  expenditure 
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of  alms.  Tliose  aviaries  and  fishponds  of  the  grandeei 
were  of  course  under  ordinary  circumstances  a  very  costly 
indulgence.  But  this  system  was  carried  to  such  an  extent 
and  prosecuted  with  so  much  keenness,  that  e,  g,  the  stock 
of  a  pigeon-house  was  valued  at  100,000  sesterces  (£1,000) 
a  methodical  system  of  fiittening  had  sprung  up,  and  tha 
manure  got  from  the  aviaries  became  of  importance  in  agri« 
culture  y  a  single  bird-dealer  was  able  to  furnish  at  once 
5,000  fieldfares — for  they  knew  how  to  rear  these  also— at 
three  denarii  (2«.)  each,  and  a  single  possessor  of  a  fishpond 
d,000  vvwraenae ;  and  the  fishes  lefl  behind  by  Lucius  Lu* 
euUus  brought  40,000  sesterces  (£400).  As  may  readily 
be  conceived,  under  such  circumstances  any  one  who  fol 
lowed  this  occupation  industriously  and  intelligently  might 
obtain  very  large  profits  with  a  comparatively  small  outlay 
of  capital.  A  small  bee-breeder  of  this  period  sold  from 
his  thyme-garden  not  larger  than  an  acre  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Falerii  honey  to  an  average  annual  amount  of  at 
least  10,000  sesterces  (£100).  The  rivalry  of  the  growers 
of  fruit  was  carried  so  far,  that  in  elegant  villas  the  fruit- 
chamber  lined  with  marble  was  not  unfrequently  fitted  up 
at  the  same  time  as  a  dining-room,  and  sometimes  fine 
fruit  acquired  by  purchase  was  exhibited  there  as  of  home 
growth.  At  this  period  the  cherry  from  Asia  Minor  and 
other  foreign  fruit-trees  were  first  planted  in  the  gardens 
of  Italy.  The  vegetable  gardens,  the  beds  of  roses  and 
violets  in  Latium  and  Campania,  yielded  rich  produce,  and 
the  ^  market  for  dainties  "  {forum  cupedinis)  by  the  side 
c^  the  Via  Sacra,  where  fruits,  honey,  and  chaplets  were 
wont  to  be  exposed  for  sale,  played  an  important  part  in 
the  life  of  the  capital.  Generally  the  management  of  es- 
tates, worked  as  they  were  on  the  planter-system,  had 
reached  in  an  economic  point  of  view  a  height  scarcely  to 
be  surpassed.  The  valley  of  Rieti,  the  region  round  the 
Fuoine  lake,  the  districts  on  the  Liris  and  Voltumus,  and 
indeed  Central  Italy  m  general,  were  as  respects  husbandly 
in  the  most  flourishing  condition  ;  even  certain  branches  of 
industry,  which  were  suitable  accompaniments  of  the  man 
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ftgement  of  an  estate  by  means  of  slaves,  were  taken  u| 
by  intelligent  landlords,  and,  where  the  circamstancei 
were  favourable,  inns,  weaving  fiu^tories,  and  especiallj 
brickworks  were  constructed  on  the  estate.  The  Italian 
producers  of  wine  and  oil  in  particular  not  only  supplied 
the  Italian  markets,  but  carried  on  also  in  both  articles 
a  considerable  business  of  transmarine  exportation.  A 
homely  professional  treatise  of  this  period  compares  Italy 
to  a  great  fruit-garden ;  and  the  pictures  which  a  contem- 
porary poet  gives  of  his  beautiful  native  land,  where  the 
well-watered  meadow,  the  luxuriant  com-field,  the  pleasant 
vine-covered  hill  are  fringed  by  the  dark  line  of  the  olive- 
trees — ^where  the  "ornament"  of  the  land,  smiling  in  varied 
charms,  cherishes  the  loveliest  gardens  in  its  bosom  and  is 
itself  wreathed  round  by  food-producing  trees— these  de- 
scriptions, evidently  faithful  pictures  of  the  landscape  daily 
presented  to  the  eye  of  the  poet,  transplant  us  into  the 
most  flourishing  districts  of  Tuscany  and  Terra  di  Liavoro. 
The  pastoral  husbandry,  it  is  true,  which  for  reasons  for- 
merly explained  was  always  spreading  farther  especially 
in  the  south  and  south-east  of  Italy,  was  in  every  respect 
a  retrograde  movement ;  but  it  too  participated  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  in  the  general  progress  of  agriculture ;  much 
was  done  for  the  improvement  of  the  breeds,  e.  g,  asses 
for  breeding  brought  60,000  sesterces  (£600),  100,000 
(£1,000),  and  even  400,000  (£4,000).  The  solid  Italian 
husbandry  obtained  at  this  period,  when  the  general  de- 
velopment of  intelligence  and  abundance  of  capital  ren- 
dered it  fruitful,  far  more  brilliant  results  than  ever  the 
old  system  of  small  cultivators  could  have  given ;  and  was 
carried  even  already  beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy,  for  the 
Italian  agriculturist  turned  to  account  large  tracts  in  the 
provinces  by  raising  cattle  and  even  cultivating  com. 

In  order  to  show  what  dimensions  money-dealing  as- 
sumed by.  the  side  of  this  estate-husbandry  utt 
ifonej-daai.     naturally  prospering  over  the  ruin  of  the  small 
farmers,  how  the  Italian  merchants  vying  with 
the  Jews  poured  themselves   into   all   the  provinces  an^^ 
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elient-etates  of  the  kingdom,  and  how  all  capital  ultimately 
flowed  to  Rome,  it  will  be  sufficient,  after  what  has  been 
already  said,  to  p  Mnt  to  the  single  fact  that  in  the  money, 
market  of  the  capital  the  regular  rate  of  interest  at  thxa 
time  was  six  per  cent.,  and  consequently  money  there  was 
cheaper  by  a  half  than  it  was  on  an  average  elsewhere  iu 
witiquity. 

In  consequence  of  this  economic  system  based  both  in 

its  agrarian  and  mercantile  aspects  on  masses 
ffl^^J^^      of  capital  and  on  speculation,  there  arose  a  most 

fearful  disproportion  in  the  distribution  of  wealth. 
The  oflen  used  and  often  abused  phrase  of  a  commonwealth 
oomposed  of  millionnaires  and  beggars  applies  perhaps  no- 
where so  completely  as  to  the  Rome  of  the  last  age  of  the 
republic ;  and  nowhere  perhaps  has  the  essential  maxim  of 
the  slave-state — that  the  rich  man  who  lives  by  the  exer- 
tions of  his  slaves  is  necessarily  respectable,  and  the  poor 
man  who  lives  by  the  labour  of  his  hands  is  necessarily 
vulgar — been  recognized  with  so  terrible  a  precision  as  the 
undoubted  principle  underlying  all  public  and  private  in- 
tercourse.*    A  real  middle  class  in  our  sense  of  the  term 

*  The  following  exposition  in  Cicero^s  treatise  De  Officiis  (L  42) 
is  cliaractcristic :  Jam  de  ariificiia  et  quaestibut^  qui  liberales  habendi^ 
qui  sordid  I  siuf,  haec  fere  (lecepimus.  Primum  improbantur  ii  quae^ 
tu9y  qtn  in  odia  hominum  ineurrunt,  tU  portitorum^  ul  feneratorum, 
JUiberalea  auietn  et  sordidi  quaeiftue  merecnariorum  omnium^  qucrwn 
operaty  rum  artes  emurUur,  Est  auiem  in  illie  ipsa  mercee  aucUyramen^ 
turn  iervituHs,  Sordidi  etiam  putandi,  qui  mercantur  a  mercaioribM 
quod  ttaiim  vendant,  nihil  enim  profieiani^  nisi  admodum  mentianiur, 
Xec  vtro  est  quidquam  turpius  vanUate.  Opifieesque  omnes  in  tordida 
mrie  venantur  ;  nee  enim  quidquam  ingenufum  habere  potest  offieinn 
Minimeque  artes  eae  probandae^  quae  ministrae  eunt  voluptatutn, 

'*  Ceiariif  lanii^  coqui^fartores^  piscatoresy^ 

itf  ait  Terentius.  Adde  hue,  si  placet^  unguentarioSy  saUatoreSy  totwas' 
fue  ludum  talaritan.  Quibus  auiem  artibus  out  prudentia  major  inesi^ 
mtt  non  mediocris  utVitas  quaeritury  ut  medicina,  ut  architectural  ui 
ioctrina  rerum  hone^iarum,  eae  sunt  m,  quorum  ordini  convent unt^ 
konestie.  Mereatura  autem^  si  tenuis  ettj  sordida  putanda  est;  fin 
magna  et  eopiosa,  multa  undiqve  apportans^  muUague  sine  vanitate  im 
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diere  was  not,  as  indeed  no  such  class  can  exist  m  any  full/ 
developed  slave-state ;  what  appears  as  if  it  were  a  good 
middle  class  and  is  so  in  a  certain  measure,  is  composed  of 
those  rich  men  of  business  and  landholders  who  are  ao  un* 
cultivated  or  so  highly  cultivated  as  to  content  themselTei 
within  the  sphere  of  their  activity  and  to  keep  aloof  from 
public  life.  Of  the  men  of  business — a  class,  among  whom 
the  numerous  freed  men  and  other  upstarts,  as  a  rule,  were 
seized  with  the  giddy  fancy  of  playing  the  man  of  quality 
—there  were  not  very  many  who  showed  so  much  judg- 
ment  A  model  of  this  sort  was  the  Titus  Pomponius  At- 
uicus  frequently  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  this  period. 
He  acquired  an  immense  fortune  partly  from  the  great 
estate-farming  which  he  prosecuted  in  Italy  and  Epirus, 
partly  from  his  money-transactions  which  ramified  through- 
out Italy,  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Asia  Minor ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  continued  to  be  throughout  the  simple  man 
of  business,  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  seduced  into  so- 
liciting office  or  even  into  monetary  transactions  with  the 
state,  and,  equally  remote  from  the  avaricious  niggardliness 
and  from  the  prodigal  and  burdensome  luxury  of  his  lime — 
his  table,  for  instance,  was  maintained  at  a  daily  cost  of  100 
sesterces  (£1) — contented  himself  with  an  easy  existence  ap- 
propriating to  itself  the  charms  of  a  country  and  a  city  life, 
the  pleasures  of  intercourse  with  the  best  society  of  Rome 
and  Greece,  and  all  the  enjoyments  of  literature  and  art. 

pertienay  non  est  admodum  vituperanda  ;  aique  etiamj  9i  MoHaia  guaettu^ 
9el  conteiUa  potiua  ;  id  saepe  ex  alto  in  portum,  ex  fpm>  poriu  in  agro9 
9e  poasetmionesqus  contulerit^  videiur  Optimo  jure  potne  lattdaru  (hn 
t^inm  autem  reruniy  ex  quilnii  aliguid  aequirUury  nihil  est  ag/riaUturek 
melius^  nihil  ubtriun^  nihil  dtUdut^  nihil  hovnine  libero  diffniue,  A/y 
^rding  to  this  the  respectable  man  must,  in  strictness,  be  a  landowner ; 
ihe  trade  of  a  merchant  becomes  him  only  so  far  as  it  is  a  means  tc 
this  ultimate  end ;  science  as  a  profession  is  suitable  only  for  the 
Greeks  and  for  Romans  not  belonging  to  the  ruling  classes,  who  by  this 
means  may  purchase  at  all  events  a  certain  toleration  of  their  personal 
presence  in  genteel  circles.  It  is  a  thoroughly  developed  aristocraej 
of  pliinters,  with  a  strong  .infusion  of  mercantile  speculation  ani  • 
■light  shading  of  general  culture. 
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More  numerous  and  more  solid  were  the  Italian  land 
holders  of  the  old  type.  Contemporary  literatui*e  pr» 
serves  in  the  description  of  Sextus  Roscius,  who  was  mur 
dered  amidst  the  proscriptions  of  673,  the  pic 
ture  of  such  a  rural  nobleman  ( pater  famiUai 
rusHcanus) ;  his  wealth,  estimated  at  6,000,000  sestercei 
(£60,000),  is  mainly  invested  in  his  thirteen  landed  estates ; 
he  attends  to  the  management  of  it  in  person  systemalia 
ally  and  with  enthusiasm ;  he  comes  seldom  or  never  to 
the  capital,  and,  when  he  does  appear  there,  by  his  clown- 
ish manners  he  contrasts  not  less  with  the  polished  senator 
than  the  innumerable  hosts  of  his  uncouth  rural  slaves  with 
the  elegant  train  of  domestic  slaves  in  the  capital.  Far 
more  than  the  circles  of  the  nobility  with  their  cosmopoli- 
tan culture  and  the  mercantile  class  at  home  every wliere 
and  nowhere,  these  landlords  and  the  **  country  towns  "  to 
which  they  essentially  gave  tone  {municipia  rtutieana)  pre- 
served as  well  the  discipline  and  manners  as  the  pure  and 
noble  language  of  their  fathers.  The  order  of  landlords 
was  regarded  as  the  flower  of  the  nation ;  the  speculator, 
who  has  made  his  f^irtune  and  wishes  to  appear  among  the 
notables  of  the  land,  buys  an  estate  and  seeks,  if  not  to 
become  himself  the  squire,  at  any  rate  to  rear  his  son  with 
that  view.  We  meet  the  traces  of  this  class  of  landlords, 
wherever  a  national  movement  appears  in  politics,  and 
wherever  literature  puts  forth  any  fresh  growth ;  from  it 
the  patriotic  opposition  to  the  new  monarchy  drew  its  best 
strength ;  to  it  belonged  Varro,  Lucretius,  Catullus ;  and 
nowhere  perhaps  does  the  comparative  freshness  of  this 
landlord-life  come  more  characteristically  to  light  than  in 
Ihe  graceful  Arpinate  introduction  to  the  second  book  of 
Cioero's  treatise  De  Legibus — a  green  oasis  amidst  the  fcar> 
ful  desert  of  that  equally  empty  and  voluminous  writer. 

But  the  cultivated  class  of  merchants  and  the  vigoroai 

_  order  of  landlords  were  far  overgrown  by  the 

two  classes  that  gave  tone  to  society — the  mass 

•f  beggvs,  and  the  world  of  quality  proper.     We  have  nc 

■talistical  figures  to  indicate  precisely  the  relative  propor 

Voj.IV.— 2G* 
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tions  of  poverty  and  riches  for  this  epodi ;  yet  we  maj 
here  perhaps  again  recall  the  expression  which  a  Romaii 
statesman  employed  some  fifty  years  before  (iii.  170) — that 
the  number  of  families  of  firmly  established  riches  among 
the  Roman  burgesses  did  not  amount  to  2,000.  The  bup> 
gess-body  had  since  then  become  different ;  but  dear  indi' 
cations  attest  that  the  disproportion  between  poor  and  rich 
had  remained  at  least  as  great*  The  increasing  impover- 
ishment of  the  multitude  shows  itself  only  too  plainly  in 
their  crowding  to  the  corn-largesses  and  to  enlistment  in 
the  army  ;  the  corresponding  increase  of  riches  is  attested 
expressly  by  an  author  of  this  generation,  when,  speaking 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  Marian  period,  he  describes  an 
estate  of  2,000,000  sesterces  (£20,000)  as  <<  riches  accords 
ing  to  the  circumstances  of  that  day  ;  "  and  the  statements 
which  we  find  as  to  the  property  of  individuals  lead  to  the 
same  conclusion.  The  extremely  rich  Lucius  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus  promised  to  twenty  thousand  soldiers  four 
iugera  of  land  each,  out  of  his  «>wn  property ;  the  estate 
of  Pompeius  amounted  to  70,000,000  sesterces  (£700,000) 
that  of  Aesopus  the  actor  to  20,000,000  (£200,000) ;  Mai^ 
cus  Crossus,  the  richest  of  the  rich,  possessed  at  the  outset 
of  his  career,  7,000,000  (£70,000),  at  its  close,  after  lavish- 
ing  enormous  sums  on  the  people,  170,000,000  sestei*ce8 
(£1,700,000).  The  effect  of  such  poverty  and  such  riches 
was  on  both  sides  an  economic  and  moral  disorganization 
outwardly  different,  but  at  bottom  of  the  same  character. 
If  the  common  man  was  saved  from  starvation  only  by 
support  from  the  resources  of  the  state,  it  was  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  this  mendicant  misery — although  it 
also  reciprocally  appears  as  a  cause  of  it — that  he  addicted 
himself  to  the  beggar's  laziness  and  to  the  beggar's  good 
cheer.  The  Roman  plebeian  was  fonder  of  gazing  in  the 
theatre  than  of  working ;  the  taverns  and  brothels  were  so 
frequented,  that  the  demagogues  found  their  special  account 
in  gaining  the  possessors  of  such  establishments  over  to 
their  interests.  The  gladiatorial  games — which  revealed, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  fostered,  the  worst  demoralin 
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tion  of  the  ancient  world — had  become  so  flourishing  that 
a  lucrative  business  was  done  in  the  sale  of  the  progi'amrnea 
G^r  them  ;  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  horrible  inno- 
vation was  adopted  by  which  the  decision  as  to  the  life  or 
death  of  the  vanquished  became  dependent,  not  on  the  law 
of  duel  or  on  the  pleasure  of  the  victor,  but  on  the  caprice 
©f  the  onlooking  public,  and  according  to  its  signal  the  vic- 
tor either  spared  or  transfixed  his  prostrate  antagonist. 
The  trade  of  fighting  had  so  risen  or  freedom  had  so  falkn 
in  value,  that  the  intrepidity  and  the  emulation,  which  were 
lacking  on  the  battle-fields  of  this  age,  were  universal  in 
the  armies  of  the  arena,  and,  where  the  law  of  the  duel 
required,  every  gladiator  allowed  himself  to  be  stabbed 
mutely  and  without  shrinking ;  that  in  fact  free  men  not 
unfrequently  sold  themselves  to  the  contractors  for  board 
and  wages  as  gladiatorial  slaves.  The  plebeians  of  the 
fifth  century  had  also  suffered  want  and  famine,  but  they 
had  not  sold  their  freedom ;  and  still  less  would  the  juris- 
consults of  that  period  have  lent  themselves  to  pronounce 
the  equally  immoral  and  illegal  contract  of  such  a  gladia- 
torial slave  "  to  let  himself  be  chained,  scourged,  burnt  or 
killed  without  opposition,  if  the  laws  of  the  institution 
should  so  require  "  by  means  of  unbecoming  juristic  sub- 
tleties as  a  contract  lawful  and  actionable. 

In  the  world  of  quality  such  things  did  not  occur,  bui 
at  bottom  it  was  hardly  different,  and  least  of  all  better. 
In  doing  nothing  the  aristocrat  boldly  competed  with  the 
proletarian ;  if  the  latter  lounged  on  the  pavement,  the 
former  lay  in  bed  till  far  on  in  the  day.  Extravagance 
prevailed  here  as  unbounded  as  it  was  devoid  of  taste.  It 
was  lavished  on  politics  and  on  the  theatre,  of  course  to 
the  corruption  of  both ;  the  consular  office  was  purchased 
at  an  incredible  price — ^in  the  summer  of  700  the 
first  voting-division  alone  was  paid  10,000,000 
icsterces  (£100,000) — and  all  the  pleasure  of  the  man  of 
culture  in  the  drama  was  spoilt  by  the  insane  luxury  of 
deooration.  Rents  in  Rome  appear  to  have  been  on  an 
•verage  four  times  as  high  as  in  the  oouv\ry  town?;  f 
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house  there  was  once  sold  for  15,000,000  sesterces  (£150, 
000).  The  house  of  Marcus  Lepidus  (consul  in  676)  whick 
was  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Sulla  the  finest  in  Kome^ 
did  not  rank  a  generation  afterwards  even  as  the  hundredth 
on  the  list  of  Roman  palaces.  We  have  already  mentioned 
the  extravagance  practised  in  the  matter  of  country-houses ; 
we  find  that  4,000,000  sesterces  (£40,000)  were  paid  for 
such  a  house,  which  was  valued  chiefly  for  its  fishpond; 
and  the  thoroughly  fashionable  grandee  now  needed  at  least 
two  villas— one  in  the  Sabine  or  Alban  mountains  near  the 
capital,  and  a  second  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Campanian  baths 
— and  in  addition  if  possible  a  garden  immediately  outside 
of  the  gates  of  Rome.  Still  more  irrational  than  these 
villa-palaces  were  the  palatial  sepulchres,  several  of  which 
still  existing  at  the  present  day  attest  what  a  lofly  pile  of 
masonry  the  rich  Roman  needed  in  order  to  die  as  became 
his  rank.  Fanciers  of  horses  and  dogs  too  were  not  want- 
ing ;  24,000  sesterces  (£240)  was  no  uncommon  price  for 
a  showy  horse.  They  indulged  in  furniture  of  fine  wood — 
a  table  of  African  cyprus-wood  cost  1,000,000  sesterces 
(£10,000) ;  in  dresses  of  purple  stuffs  or  transparent  gauzes 
accompanied  by  an  elegant  adjustment  of  their  folds  before 
the  mirror — the  orator  Hortensius  is  said  to  have  brought 
an  action  of  damages  against  a  colleague  because  he  ruffled 
his  dress  in  a  crowd ;  in  precious  stones  and  pearls,  which 
first  at  this  period  took  the  place  of  the  fiir  more  beautiful 
and  more  artistic  ornaments  of  gold — it  was  already  utter 
barbarism,  when  at  the  triumph  of  Pompeius  over  Mithr» 
dates  the  image  of  the  victor  appeared  wrought  wholly  of 
pearls,  and  when  the  sofas  and  the  shelves  in  the  dining* 
hall  were  silver-mounted  and  even  the  kitchen-utensils  were 
made  of  silver.  In  a  similar  spirit  the  collectors  of  thif 
period  took  out  the  artistic  medallions  from  the  old  silver 
cups,  to  sot  them  anew  in  vessels  of  gold.  Nor  was  here 
any  lack  of  luxury  also  in  travelling.  "  When  the  gover 
nor  travelled,"  Cicero  tells  us  as  to  one  of  the  Sicilian  gov- 
ernors, *'  which  of  course  he  did  not  ir  winter,  but  only  at 
the  beginning  of  spring — ^not  the  spring  of  the  caler.dar  bill 
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the  beginniiig  of  the  season  of  roses — ^he  had  himself  con 
freyed,  as  was  the  custom  with  the  kings  of  Bithynia,  in  a 
litter  with  eight  bearers,  sitting  on  a  cushion  of  Maltese 
gauze  stuffed  with  rose-leaves,  with  one  garland  on  his  head 
and  a  second  twined  round  his  neck,  applying  to  his  nose  a 
little  smelling-bag  of  fine  linen,  with  minute  meshes,  filled 
with  roses ;  and  thus  he  had  himself  carried  even  to  hn 
bed-chamber." 

But  no  sort  of  luxury  flourished  so  much  as  the  coarsest 
of  all — the  luxury  of  the  table.  The  whole  villa  arrange- 
ments and  the  whole  villa  life  had  ultimate  reference  to 
dining ;  not  only  had  they  different  dining-rooms  for  win- 
ter and  summer,  but  dinner  was  served  in  the  picture-gal- 
lery, in  the  fruit-chamber,  in  the  aviary,  or  on  a  platform 
erected  in  the  deer-park,  around  which,  when  the  bespoken 
"Orpheus"  appeared  in  theatrical  costume  and  blew  his 
flourish,  the  duly  trained  roes  and  wild  boars  congregated. 
Such  was  the  care  bestowed  on  decoration  ;  but  amidst  all 
this  the  reality  was  by  no  means  forgotten.  Not  only  was 
the  cook  a  graduate  in  gastronomy,  but  the  master  himself 
often  acted  as  the  instructor  of  his  cooks.  The  roast  had 
been  long  ago  thrown  into  the  shade  by  marine  fishes  and 
oysters ;  now  the  Italian  river-fishes  were  utterly  banished 
from  good  tables,  and  Italian  delicacies  and  Italian  wines 
were  looked  on  as  almost  vulgar.  Now  even  at  the  popu- 
lar festivals  there  were  distributed,  besides  the  Italian  Far 
lerian,  three  sorts  of  foreign  wine — Sicilian,  Lesbian,  Chian, 
while  a  generation  before  it  had  been  sufficient  even  at  great 
banquets  to  send  round  Greek  wine  once ;  in  the  cellar  of 
the  orator  Hortensius  there  was  found  a  stock  of  10,000 
jara  (at  33  quarts)  of  foreign  wine.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
the  Italian  wine  growers  began  to  complain  of  the  eomptv 
^tion  of  the  wines  frc^m  the  Greek  islands.  No  naturalist 
eould  ransack  land  and  sea  more  zexilously  for  new  animals 
and  plants,  than  the  epicures  of  that  day  ransacked  them 
for  new  culinary  dainties.  The  circumstance  of  the  guest 
taking  an  emetic  after  a  banquet,  to  avoid  the  ocmsequencei 
of  the  varied  fare  set  before  him,  no  longer  created  surprite 
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Debauchery  of  every  sort  became  so  systematic  and  aggr» 
vated  that  it  f^und  its  professors,  who  earned  a  livelihood 
by  serving  as  instructors  of  the  youth  of  quality  in  th€ 
theory  and  practice  of  vice.* 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  longer  on  this  confused 
picture,  so  monotonous  in  its  variety ;  and  thfl 
less  so,  that  the  Romans  were  far  from  original 
in  this  respect,  and  confined  themselves  to  exhibiting  a  copy 
of  the  Helleno-Asiatic  luxury  still  more  exaggerated  and 
stupid  than  their  model.  Plutos  naturally  devours  his 
children  as  well  as  Kronos ;  the  competition  for  all  these 
mostly  worthless  objects  of  fashionable  longing  so  forced  up 
prices,  that  those  who  swam  with  the  stream  found  the 
most  colossal  estate  melt  away  in  a  short  time,  and  even 
those,  who  only  for  credit's  sake  joined  in  what  was  most 
necessary,  saw  their  inherited  and  firmly-established  wealth 
rapidly  undermined.  The  canvass  for  the  consulship,  for 
instance,  was  the  usual  highway  to  ruin  for  houses  of  dis- 

*  We  have  still  (Macrobius  ill  18)  the  bill  of  fare  of  the  banqaet, 
which  Mucius  Lentulus  Niger  gave  before  691  on  enter- 
ing on  his  pontificate,  and  of  which  the  pontifices — Caesar 
included  —the  Vestal  Virgins,  and  some  other  priests  and  ladies  nearly 
related  to  them  partook.  Before  the  dinner  proper  came  sea-hedge- 
hogs ;  fresh  oysters  as  many  as  the  guests  wished ;  large  mussels ; 
sphondyli ;  fieldfares  with  asparagus ;  fattened  fowls ;  oyster  and  roufl* 
sel  pasties ;  black  and  white  sea-acorns ;  sphondyli  again ;  glycima- 
rides ;  sea-nettles ;  becaficoes ;  roe-ribs ;  boar's-ribs ;  fowls  dressed  with 
flour ;  becaficoes ;  purple  shell-fish  of  two  sorts.  The  dinner  itself 
consisted  of  ajw^s  udder ;  boarVhead ;  fish-pasties ;  boar-pasties ; 
ducks;  boiled  teals;  hares;  roasted  fowls;  starch-pastry;  Pontic 
partry. 

Thase  are  the  college  banquets  regarding  which  Varro  {D^  R,  /?. 
tti  2, 16)  says  that  they  forced  up  the  price  of  all  delicacies.  Varrc 
m  one  of  his  satires  enumerates  the  following  as  the  most  notable  for 
ei^n  delicacies  peacocks  from  Samos ;  grouse  from  Phrygia ;  cranes 
fW)ra  Melos ;  kids  from  Ambracia ;  tunny  fishes  from  Chalcedon ;  mu 
raenas  from  the  Straits  of  Gades ;  ass-fishes  (?  oMeUi)  from  Peasinusi 
oysters  and  scallops  from  Tarentum ;  sturgeons  (?)  from  Rhodes ;  sctfrtM- 
fishes  (?)  from  Oilioia;  nuts  ftom  Thasos;  dates  from  Egypt; 
from 
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tinction;  and  nearly  the  same  description  applies  to  the 
games,  the  great  buildings,  and  all  those  other  pleasant  but 
doubtless  expensive  pursuits.  The  princely  wealth  of  that 
period  is  only  surpassed  by  its  still  more  princely  liabili- 
ties ;  Caesar  owed  about  692,  after  deducting  his 
**  assets,  25,000,000  sesterces  (£250,000);  Mar- 

cus Antonius,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  6,000,000  sester- 
ces (£80,000),  fourteen  years  afterwards  40,000,000  (£400,- 
000) ;  Curio  owed  60,000,000  (£600,000) ;  Milo  70,000,- 
000  (£700,000).  That  those  extravagant  habits  of  the 
Roman  world  of  quality  rested  throughout  on  credit,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  interest  in  Rome  was 
once  suddenly  raised  from  four  to  eight  per  cent,  through 
the  borrowing  of  the  diflferent  competitors  for  the  consul- 
ship. Insolvency,  instead  of  leading  in  due  time  to  a  meet- 
ing of  creditors  or  at  any  rate  to  a  liquidation  which  might 
at  least  place  matters  once  more  on  a  dear  footing,  was 
ordinarily  prolonged  by  the  debtor  as  much  as  possible ; 
instead  of  selling  his  property  and  especially  his  landed 
estates,  he  continued  to  borrow  and  to  present  the  sem- 
blance of  riches,  till  the  crash  only  became  the  worse  and 
the  winding-up  yielded  a  result  like  that  of  Milo,  in  which 
the  creditors  obtained  somewhat  above  four  per  cent,  of 
the  sums  for  which  they  ranked.  Amidst  this  startlingly 
rapid  transition  from  riches  to  bankruptcy  and  this  system- 
atic swindling,  nobody  of  course  gained  so  much  as  the 
cool  banker,  who  knew  how  to  give  and  refuse  credit.  The 
relations  of  debtor  and  creditor  thus  returned  almost  to  the 
same  point  at  which  they  had  stood  in  the  worst  times  of 
the  sodal  crises  of  the  fifth  century ;  the  nominal  land- 
owners held  virtually  by  sufferance  of  their  creditors ;  the 
debtors  were  either  in  servile  subjection  to  their  creditors, 
BO  that  the  humbler  of  them  appeared  like  freexlmen  in  the 
creditor's  train  and  those  of  higher  rank  spoke  and  voted 
even  in  the  senate  at  the  nod  of  their  creditor-lord  ;  or  they 
were  ready  to  make  war  on  property  itself,  and  either  tc 
intimidate  their  creditors  by  threats  or  to  get  rid  of  them 
by  conspiracy  and  dvil  war.     On  these  relatioi  j9  was  based 
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the  power  of  Crassua ;  out  of  them  arose  the  insurreotioiii 
*— whose  motto  was  ''a  clear  sheet ^ — of  Cinna  (iii.  313| 
893)  and  still  more  definitely  of  Catilina,  of  Coelius,  of 
Dolabella,  entirely  resembling  the  battles  between  thoK 
who  had  and  those  who  had  not,  which  a  century  befori 
agitated  the  Hellenic  world  (ii.  846).  That  amidst  so  rot- 
ten an  economic  condition  every  financial  or  political  crisis 
should  occasion  the  most  dreadful  confusion,  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  nature  of  the  case ;  we  need  hardly  men- 
tion that  the  usual  phenomena — the  disappearance  of  capi> 
taly  the  sudden  depreciation  of  landed  estates,  innumerable 
bankruptcies,  and  an  almost  universal  insolvency — made 
their  appearance  now  during  the  civil  war,  just  as  they  had 
done  during  the  Social  and  Mithradatic  wars  (iii.  492). 
Under  such  circumstances,  as  a  matter  of  course,  moral- 
ity and  family  life  were  treated  as  antiquated 
things  among  all  ranks  of  society.  To  be  poor 
was  not  merely  the  sorest  disgrace  and  the  worst  crimc^ 
but  the  only  disgrace  and  the  only  crime :  for  money  the 
statesman  sold  the  state,  and  the  burgess  sold  his  freedom  ; 
the  post  of  the  officer  and  the  vote  of  the  juryman  were  to 
be  had  for  money  ;  for  money  the  lady  of  quality  surren- 
dered her  person  as  well  as  the  common  courtesan ;  falsi- 
fying of  documents  and  perjuries  had  become  so  common 
that  in  a  popular  poet  of  this  age  an  oath  is  called  '^  the 
plaster  for  debts/'  Men  had  forgotten  what  honesty  was ; 
a  person  who  refused  a  bribe  was  r^arded  not  as  an  up- 
right man,  but  as  a  personal  foe.  The  criminal  statistioi 
of  all  times  and  countries  will  hardly  furnish  a  parallel  to 
the  dreadful  picture  of  crimes — so  varied,  so  horrible,  and 
•o  unnatural — which  the  trial  of  Aulus  Cluentius  unrolli 
before  us  in  the  bosom  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  fami^ 
lies  of  an  Italian  country  town. 

But  while  at  the  bottom  of  the  national  life  the  slime 

_  was    thus    constantly    accuraulatinir    more    and 

more   deleteriously  and   deeply,   so   much    the 

more  smooth  and  glittering  was  the  surface,  overlaid  witb 

the  A'arnish  of  polished  manners  and  universal  friendship 
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All  the  world  ]n';erchu3ged  yisits  ,  so  that  in  the  ho\i8e8  ot 
quality  it  was  necessary  to  admit  the  persons  presenting 
tliemselves  every  morning  for  the  levee  in  a  certain  order 
fixed  by  the  master  or  occasionally  by  the  attendant  in 
waiting,  and  to  give  audience  only  to  the  more  notable  ona 
by  one,  while  the  rest  were  more  summarily  admitted 
partly  in  groups,  partly  in  a  body  at  the  close — a  distino* 
tion  which  Gaius  Gracchus,  in  this  too  the  first  founder  of 
the  new  monarchy,  is  said  to  have  introduced.  The  inter- 
ehange  of  letters  of  courtesy  was  carried  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  the  visits  of  courtesy ;  "  friendly  "  letters  flew 
over  land  and  sea  between  persons  who  had  neither  per- 
sonal relations  nor  business  with  each  other,  whereas  prop- 
er and  formal  business-letters  scarcely  occur  except  where 
the  letter  is  addressed  to  a  corporation.  In  like  manner 
Invitations  to  dinner,  the  customary  new  year's  presents, 
the  domestic  festivals,  were  divested  of  their  proper  char- 
acter and  converted  almost  into  public  ceremonials ;  even 
death  itself  did  not  release  the  Roman  from  these  atten- 
tions to  his  countless  ^'  neighbours,"  but  in  order  to  die 
with  due  respectability  he  had  to  provide  each  of  them  at 
any  rate  with  a  keepsake.  Just  as  in  certain  circles  of  our 
mercantile  world,  the  genuine  intimacy  of  family  ties  and 
fiimily  friendships  had  so  totally  vanished  from  the  Rome 
of  that  day  that  the  whole  interconrse  ot  business  and  ac- 
quaintance could  be  garnished  with  forms  #ud  flourishes  of 
afiection  which  had  lost  all  meaning,  Mid  thus  by  degrees 
the  reality  came  to  be  superseded  by  that  sp^xitr^  shadow 
of  "  friendship,"  which  holds  by  no  means  the  leAst  place 
among  the  various  evil  spirits  brooding  over  tH^  proscrip- 
tions and  civil  wars  of  this  age. 

An  equally  characteristic  feature  in  the  brilliant  decay 

of  this  period  was  the  emancipation  of  women. 

In  an  economic  point  of  view  the  wom^n  had 
long  since  made  themselves  independent  (ii.  484) :  Id  the 
present  epoch  we  even  meet  with  solicitors  acting  spe^al!y 
for  women,  who  officiously  lend  their  aid  to  solitary  ri^ 
iftdies  in  the  management  of  their  property  an-'  their  h 
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iuitSy  make  an  impression  on  them  by  their  knowledge  ol 
business  and  law,  and  thereby  procure  for  themselves  am- 
pler perquisites  and  legacies  than  other  loungers  on  the 
exchange.  But  it  was  not  merely  from  the  economic  guai^ 
dianship  of  father  or  husband  that  women  felt  theraseWet 
emancipated.  Liove-intrigues  of  all  sorts  were  constantly 
ill  progress.  The  ballet-dancers  (mi$nae)  w^ere  quite  a 
matoh  for  those  of  the  present  day  in  the  variety  of  their 
pursuits  and  the  skill  with  which  they  followed  them  out; 
their  primadonnas,  Cytheris  and  the  like,  pollute  even  the 
pages  of  history.  But  their,  as  it  were^  licensed  trade  wai 
very  materially  injured  by  the  free  art  of  the  ladies  of 
aristocratic  circles.  Liaisons  in  the  first  houses  had  be- 
come so  frequent,  that  only  a  scandal  altogether  exceptional 
could  make  them  the  subject  of  special  talk  ;  a  judicial  ith 
terference  seemed  now  almost  ridiculous.  An  unparalleled 
scandal,  such  as  Publius  Clodius  produced  in 
693  at  the  women's  festival  in  the  house  of  the 
Pontifex  Maxim  us,  although  a  thousand  times  worse  than 
the  occurrences  which  iifly  years  before  had  led  to  a  series 
of  capital  sentences  (iii.  522),  passed  almost  without  inves- 
tigation and  wholly  without  punishment.  The  watering- 
place  season — in  April,  when  political  business  was  sus- 
pended and  the  world  of  quality  congr^ated  in  Baiae  and 
Puteoli— derived  its  chief  charm  from  the  relations  licit 
and  illicit  which,  along  with  music  and  song  and  elegant 
breakfasts  on  board  or  on  shore,  enlivened  the  gondola  voy« 
ages.  There  the  ladies  held  absolute  sway  ;  but  they  were 
by  no  means  content  with  this  domain  which  rightfully  be- 
longed to  them  ;  they  also  acted  as  politicians,  appeared  in 
party  conferences,  and  took  part  with  their  money  and  their 
intrigues  in  the  wild  coterie-proceedings  of  the  time.  Any 
one  who  beheld  these  female  statesmen  performing  on  the 
stage  of  Scipio  and  Cat^  and  saw  at  their  side  the  young 
fop — as  with  smooth  chin,  delicate  voice,  and  mincing  gait, 
with  headdress  and  neckerchiefs,  frilled  robe,  and  women's 
sandals  he  copied  the  loose  courtesan — might  well  have  a 
horror  of  the  unnatural  world,  in  which  the  sexes  seemed 
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■8  though  they  wished  to  change  parts.  What  ideis  as  to 
divorce  prevailed  in  the  circles  of  the  aristocracy  may  b€ 
disoemed  in  the  conduct  of  their  best  and  most  me*  al  hero 
Marcus  Cato,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  separate  from  his  wife 
at  the  request  of  a  friend  desirous  to  marry  her,  and  as  lit- 
tle scrupled  on  the  death  of  this  friend  to  marry  the  same 
wife  a  second  time.  Celibacy  and  childlessness  became 
more  and  more  common,  especially  among  the  upper  cL'isek 
68.  While  among  these  marriage  had  for  long  been  regard- 
ed as  a  burden  which  people  took  upon  them  at  the  best  in 
the  public  interest  (ii.  516 ;  iii.  502),  we  now  encounter 
even  in  Cato  and  those  who  shared  Cato's  sentiments  the 
maxim  to  which  Poly  bins  a  century  before  traced  the  decay 
of  Hellas  (iii.  61),  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  citizen  to  keep 
great  wealth  together  and  therefore  not  to  beget  too  many 
children.  Where  were  the  times,  when  the  designation 
**  children-producer  "  [proletarius)  had  been  a  term  of  hon- 
our for  the  Roman  ? 

In  consequence  of  such  a  social  condition  the  Latin  stock 

in  Italy  underwent  an  alarming  diminution,  and 
Son^iteiy.     ^^  ^^^''  provinces  were  overspread   partly  by 

parasitic  immigrants,  partly  by  sheer  desola- 
tion. A  considerable  portion  of  the  population  of  Italy 
flocked  to  foreign  lands.  Already  the  aggregate  amount 
of  talent  and  of  working  power,  which  the  supply  of  Ital- 
ian magistrates  and  Italian  garrisons  for  the  whole  domain 
of  the  Mediterranean  demanded,  transcended  the  resources 
of  the  peninsula,  especially  as  the  elements  thus  sent  abroad 
were  in  gre^t  part  lost  for  ever  to  the  nation.  For  the 
more  that  the  Roman  community  grew  into  an  empire  em- 
bracing many  nations,  the  more  the  governing  aristocracy 
lost  the  habit  of  looking  on  Italy  as  their  exclusive  home ; 
while  of  the  men  levied  or  enlisted  for  service  a  consider- 
able portion  perished  in  the  many  wars,  especially  in  the 
bloody  civil  war,  and  another  portion  became  wholly  e» 
tranged  from  their  native  country  by  the  long  reriod  of 
•ervice,  which  sometimes  lasted  for  a  generatior  In  like 
manner  with  the  public  service,  speculation  kept  a  portios 
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of  the  landholders  and  almost  the  whole  body  of  nerobanU 
all  thoir  lives  or  at  any  rate  for  a  long  time  cut  of  th€ 
country,  and  the  demoralizing  itinerant  habits  of  the  lattei 
in  partic  ilar  estranged  them  altogether  from  civic  existence 
in  the  mother  country  and  from  the  various  restraints  cf 
family  life.  As  a  compensation  for  these,  Italy  obtained 
on  the  one  hand  the  proletariate  of  slaves  and  frtedmf  n^ 
on  the  other  hand  the  craftsmen  and  traders,  flocking  thithot 
from  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  who  flourished  chiefly 
in  the  capital  and  still  more  in  the  seaport  towns  of  Ostiaj 
Puteoli,  and  Brundisium  (iii.  509).  In  the  largest  and 
most  important  part  of  Itidy  however,  there  was  not  even 
such  a  substitution  of  impure  elements  for  pure ;  but  the 
population  was  visibly  on  the  decline.  Especially  was 
this  true  of  the  pastoral  districts  such  as  Apulia,  the  chosen 
land  of  cattle-breeding,  which  is  called  by  contemporaries 
the  most  deserted  part  of  Italy,  and  of  the  r^ion  around 
Home,  where  the  Campagna  was  annually  becoming  more 
desolate  under  the  constant  reciprocal  action  of  the  retro- 
grade agriculture  and  the  increasing  malaria.  Labici,  Gabii, 
Bovillae,  once  cheerful  little  country  towns,  were  so  decayed, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  find  representatives  of  them  for  the 
ceremony  of  the  Latin  festival.  Tusculum,  although  still 
one  of  the  most  eminent  communities  of  Latium,  consisted 
almost  solely  of  some  families  of  rank  who  lived  in  the 
capital  but  retained  their  native  Tusculan  franchise,  and 
was  far  inferior  in  the  number  of  burgesses  entitled  to  voce 
even  to  small  communities  in  the  interior  of  Italy.  The 
stock  of  men  capable  of  arms  in  this  district,  on  which 
Home's  ability  to  defend  herself  had  once  mainly  depended, 
had  so  totally  vanished,  that  people  read  with  astonishnient 
and  perhaps  with  horror  the  accounts  of  the  annals — sound- 
ing fabulous  in  comparison  with  things  as  they  stood— le- 
specting  the  Acquian  and  Volscian  wars.  Matters  were 
lot  so  bad  everywhere,  especially  in  the  other  portions  of 
Central  Italy  and  in  Campania;  nevertheless,  as  Varro 
complains,  "'  the  once  populous  cities  of  Italy '  in  general 
*  stood  desolate." 
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It  k  a  dreadful  picture— this  picture  of  Italy  snder  the 
rule  of  the  olii^archy.     There  was  nothiui;  to 

lUly  under      ,    .  ,  i*         i      -      ,  , 

ilieoUgatw  bridge  over  or  soften  the  fatal  contrast  between 
^*  the  world  of  the  beggars  and  the  world  of  the 

rich.  The  more  clearly  and  painfully  this  contrast  was  fe.\ 
on  both  sides — the  giddier  the  height  to  which  riches  rose, 
iho  deeper  the  abyss  of  poverty  yawned — the  more  fre- 
quently, amidst  that  changeful  world  of  speculation  and 
playing  at  hazard,  were  individuals  tossed  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  and  again  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  The 
wider  the  chasm  by  which  the  two  worlds  were  externally 
divided,  the  more  completely  they  coincided  in  the  lilce  an- 
Dihilation  of  family  life — which  is  yet  the  germ  and  core 
of  all  nationality — in  the  like  laziness  and  luxury,  the  like 
unsubstantial  economy,  the  like  unmanly  dependence,  the 
like  corruption  differing  only  in  its  scale,  the  like  criminal 
demoralization,  the  like  longing  to  begin  the  war  with 
property.  Riches  and  misery  in  close  league  drove  the 
Italians  out  of  Italy,  and  filled  the  peninsula  partly  with 
swarms  of  slaves,  partly  with  awful  silence.  It  is  a  terri- 
ble  picture,  but  not  one  peculiar  to  Italy ;  wherever  the 
government  of  capitalists  in  a  slave-state  has  fully  devel- 
oped itself,  it  has  desolated  God's  fair  world  in  the  same 
way.  As  rivers  glisten  in  different  colours,  but  a  common 
sewer  everywhere  looks  like  itself,  so  the  Italy  of  the 
Ciceronian  epoch  resembles  substantially  the  Hellas  of 
Polybius  and  still  more  decidedly  the  Carthage  of  Ilanni- 
bal's  time,  where  in  exactly  similar  fashion  the  all-powerful 
rule  of  capital  ruined  the  middle  class,  raised  trade  and 
Mtate-farming  to  the  highest  prosperity,  and  ultimately  led 
to  a— hypocritically  whitewashed — moral  and  political  cor- 
ruption of  the  nation.  All  the  arrant  sins  that  capital  has 
been  guilty  of  against  nation  and  civilizatior  in  the  modem 
world,  remain  as  far  inferior  to  the  abominations  of  the 
ancient  capitalist-states  as  the  free  man,  be  he  ever  so  poor, 
remains  superior  to  the  slave ;  and  not  until  the  dragoiv 
seed  of  North  America  ripens,  will  the  world  have  agaif 
fimilar  fruits  to  reap. 
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These  evils,  under  which  the  national  eoonomy  of  Ital> 
lay  prostrate,  were  in  their  deepest  essence  irrcy 
oSjJu!'  °'  mediable,  and  so  much  of  them  as  still  admitted 
of  remedy  depended  essentially  for  its  amend* 
ment  on  the  people  and  on  time ;  for  the  wisest  govern 
ment  is  as  little  able  as  the  most  skilful  physician  to  gin. 
freshness  to  the  corrupt  juices  of  the  organism,  or  to  do 
more  in  the  case  of  the  deeper*rooted  evils  than  to  pre- 
vent those  accidents  which  obstruct  the  remedial  power  of 
nature  in  its  working.  The  peaceful  enei^y  of  the  new 
rule  even  of  itself  furnished  such  a  preventive,  for  by  its 
means  some  of  the  worst  excrescences  were  done  away, 
such  as  the  artificial  pampering  of  the  proletariate,  the 
impunity  of  crimes,  the  purchase  of  offices,  and  various 
others.  But  the  government  could  do  something  more  than 
simply  abstain  from  harm.  Caesar  was  not  one  of  those 
over-wise  people  who  refuse  to  embank  the  sea,  because 
forsooth  no  dike  can  defy  some  sudden  influx  of  the  tide. 
It  is  better,  if  a  nation  and  its  economy  follow  ^ontane- 
ously  the  path  prescribed  by  nature ;  but,  seeing  that  they 
had  got  out  of  this  path,  Caesar  applied  all  his  energies  to 
bring  back  by  special  intervention  the  nation  to  its  home 
and  family  life,  and  to  reform  the  national  economy  by  law 
and  decree. 

With  a  view  to  check  the  continued  absence  of  the  Ital- 
ians from  Italy  and  to  induce  the  world  of  quat 
■«SSt?b.      ^^y  ^^^  ^^^  merchants  to  establish  their  homes 
•ratoMfrom    j,^  iy^qIy  native  land,  not  only  was  the  term  of 

service  for  the  soldiers  shortened,  but  men  of 
senatorial  rank  were  altogether  prohibited  from  taking  up 
their  abode  out  of  Italy  except  when  on  public  busineasi 
while  the  other  Italians  of  marriageable  age  (from  the 
twentieth  to  the  fortieth  year)  were  enjoined  not  to  be  al> 

sent  from  Italy  for  more  than  three  consecutive 
for^'eiV  years  In  the  same  spirit  Caesar  had  already 
Tj^aof the    1,1  iiig  (^^  consulship  on  founding  the  colony  of 

Capua  kept  specially  in  view  fathers  who  had 
several  children  (p.  244) ;  and  now  as  Imperator  he  pro 
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posed  extraordinary  rewards  for  the  fathers  of  numerouf 
fiunilies,  while  he  at  the  same  time  as  supreme  judge  of 
the  nation  treated  divorce  and  adultery  with  a  rigour  ao* 
^rding  to  Roman  ideas  unparalleled. 

Nor  did  he  even  think  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  issue  a 

detailed  law  as  to  luxury — which,  among  other 

tpecting         points,  cut  down   extravagance  in  building  at 

^'  least  in  one  of  its  most  irrational  forms,  that, 

of  sepulchral  monuments ;  restricted  the  use  of  purple 
robes  and  pearls  to  certain  times,  ages,  and  classes,  and 
totally  prohibited  it  in  grown-up  men ;  fixed  a  maximum 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  table ;  and  directly  forbade  a 
number  of  luxurious  dishes.  Such  ordinances  doubtless 
were  not  new  ;  but  it  was  a  new  thing  that  the  "  master  of 
morals"  seriously  insisted  on  their  observance,  superin- 
tended the  provision-markets  by  means  of  paid  overseers, 
and  ordered  that  the  tables  of  men  of  rank  should  be  ex« 
amined  by  his  officers  and  the  forbidden  dishes  on  then^ 
should  be  confiscated.  It  is  true  that  by  such  theoretical 
and  practical  instructions  in  moderation  as  the  new  mo- 
narchical police  gave  to  the  fashionable  world  hardly  more 
oould  be  accomplished  than  the  compelling  luxury  to  retire 
somewhat  more  into  concealment ;  but,  if  hypocrisy  is  the 
homage  which  vice  pays  to  virtue,  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  even  a  semblance  of  propriety  enforced  by 
police  measures  was  a  st«p  towards  improvement  not  to  be 
despised. 

The  measures  of  Caesar  for  the  better  regulation  of 
Italian  monetary  and  agricultural  relations  were 
•JiSa*^*'  of  a  graver  character  and  promised  greater  re- 
sults. The  first  question  here  related  to  tem- 
porary enactments  respecting  the  scarcity  of  money  and 
the  debt-crisis  generally.  The  law  called  forth  by  the  out- 
cry as  to  locked-up  capital — that  no  one  should  have  on 
hand  more  than  60,000  sesterces  (£600)  in  gold  and  silver 
cash— -was  probably  only  issued  to  allay  the  indignation 
of  the  blind  public  against  the  usurers ;  the  forn  of  pub* 
lication,  which  proceeded  on  the  fiction  that  this  was  merelj 
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Ihe  renewed  enforcing  of  an  earlier  law  that  had  fidlen  inte 
obliTion,  shon's  that  Caesar  was  ashamed  of  this  enaetmenl, 
and  it  can  hardly  have  passed  into  actual  application.  A 
(at  more  serious  question  was  the  treatment  <^  the  pending 
olaims  for  debt,  the  complete  remission  of  which  was  vehe- 
mently demanded  from  Caesar  by  the  party  which  called 
itself  by  his  name.  We  have  already  mentioned,  that  he 
.did  not  yield  to  this  demand  (p.  549) ;  but  two  important 
concessions  were  made  to  the  debtors,  and  that  as  early  as 
705.  First,  the  interest  in  arrear  was  struck 
off,*  and  that  which  was  paid  was  deducted  from 
the  capital.  Secondly,  the  creditor  was  compelled  to  ao- 
cept  the  moveable  and  immoveable  property  of  the  debtor 
in  lieu  of  payment  at  the  estimated  value  which  his  effects 
had  before  the  civil  war  and  the  general  depreciation  which 
it  had  occasioned.  The  latter  enactment  was  not  unreason- 
able ;  if  the  creditor  was  to  be  looked  on  de  facto  as  the 
ownei  of  the  property  of  his  debtor  to  the  amount  of  the 
sum  due  to  him,  it  was  doubtless  proper  that  he  should 
bear  hi»  share  in  the  general  depreciation  of  the  property. 
On  the  other  hand  the  cancelling  of  the  payments  of  inter- 
est made  or  outstanding-^which  practically  amounted  to 
this,  that  the  creditors  lost,  besides  the  interest  itself,  on 
an  average  25  per  cent,  of  what  they  were  entitled  to  claim 
as  capital  at  the  time  of  the  issuing  of  the  law — was  in 
fact  nothing  else  than  a  partial  concession  of  that  cancel* 
ling  of  creditor's  claims  springing  out  of  loans  for  which 
the  democrats  had  cNmoured  so  vehemently ;  and,  how- 
ever bad  may  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  usurers,  it  is 
not  possible  thereby  to  justify  the  universal  and  retro- 
spective abolition  of  all  claims  for  interest  without  distino 
tion.  In  order  at  least  to  understand  it,  we  must  recollect 
how  the  deraocraUc  party  stood  towards  the  question  of 
liiterest.     The  legal   prohibition  against   taking  interest, 

*  This  ia  not  stated  bj  our  authorities,  but  it  necessarily  followi 
ftom  the  permission  to  ded  ict  the  interest  paid  by  cash  or  assignation 
(ai  gnid  U9nr<u  nomine  nvmeratftm  out  perseriptvm  /%duei;  SoetoB 
Can.  42),  as  paid  contrary  to  law,  from  tho  capital. 
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which  the  old  plebeian  opposition  had  e<  tor  tod 
in  412  (i.  390),  had  no  doubt  been  practically 
disregarded  by  the  nobility  which  controlled  the  civil  pr> 
oodure  by  means  of  the  praetorship,  but  had  still  remained 
since  that  period  formally  valid  ;  and  the  democrats  of  the 
seventh  century,  who  regarded  themselves  throughout  as 
the  continuers  of  that  old  agitation  as  to  privilege  and 
social  position  (p.  212),  had  maintained  the  illegality  of 
payment  of  interest  at  any  time,  and  even  already  prac- 
tically enforced  that  principle,  at  least  temporarily,  in  the 
confusion  of  the  Marian  period  (iii.  312).  It  is  not  credi- 
ble that  Caesar  shared  the  crude  views  of  his  party  on  the 
interest  question  ;  the  fact,  that  in  his  account  of  the  mat> 
ter  of  liquidation  he  mentions  the  enactment  as  to  the  sur- 
render of  the  property  of  the  debtor  in  lieu  of  payment 
but  is  silent  as  to  the  cancelling  of  the  interest,  is  perhaps 
a  tacit  self-reproach.  But  he  was,  like  every  party-leader, 
dependent  on  his  party  and  could  not  directly  repudiate 
the  traditional  maxims  of  the  democracy  in  the  question 
of  interest ;  the  more  especially  when  he  had  to  decide 
this  question,  not  as  the  all-powerful  conqueror  of  Phar- 
salus,  but  even  before  his  departure  for  Epirus.  But,  while 
he  ]>ermitted  perhaps  rather  than  originated  this  violation 
of  legal  order  and  of  property,  it  is  certainly  his  merit 
that  that  monstrous  demand  for  the  annulling  of  all  claims 
arising  from  loans  was  rejected ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
looked  on  as  a  saving  of  his  honour,  that  the  debtors  were 
far  more  indignant  at  the — according  to  their  view  ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory— concession  given  to  them  than  the 
injured  creditors,  and  made  under  Caelius  and  Dolabella 
those  foolish  and  (as  already  mentioned)  speedily  frustrated 
attempts  to  extort  by  riot  and  civil  war  what  Caesar  refused 
to  them. 

But  Caesar  did  not  confine  himself  to  helping  the  debtor 

at  the  moment ;  he  did  what  as  legislator  he 

aanoeaato      could,  permanently   to  keep  down  the   fearful 

^^'     omnipotence  of  capital.     Firsf  of  all  the  great 

legal  maxim  was  proclaimed,  that  freedom  is  not  a  posses- 
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!iion  commensurable  ^ith  property,  but  an  ctiinul  right  of 
man,  of  which  the  state  is  entitled  judicially  to  deprive  (hs 
criminal  alone,  not  the  debtor.  It  was  Caesar,  who,  per- 
haps stimulated  in  this  case  also  by  the  more  humane 
Egyptian  and  Greek  legislation,  especially  that  of  Solon,^ 
introduced  this  principle — diametrically  opposed  to  the 
maxims  of  the  earlier  ordinances  as  to  debtr— into  the  com- 
mon law,  where  it  has  since  retained  its  place  undisputed* 
According  to  Roman  law  the  debtor  unable  to  pay  became 
the  slave  of  his  creditor  (i.  216).  The  Poetelian  law  no 
doubt  had  allowed  a  debtor,  who  had  become  unable  to  pay 
through  temporary  embarrassments,  not  through  genuine 
insolvency,  to  save  his  personal  freedom  by  the  cession  of 
his  property  (i.  391) ;  nevertheless  for  the  really  insolvent 
that  principle  of  law,  though  doubtless  modified  in  second- 
ary points,  had  been  in  substance  retained  unaltered  for 
five  hundred  years ;  a  direct  recourse  to  the  debtor's  estate 
only  occurred  exceptionally,  when  the  debtor  had  died  or 
had  forfeited  his  burgess-rights  or  could  not  be  found.  It 
was  Caesar  who  first  gave  an  insolvent  the  right— on  which 
our  modem  bankruptcy  regulations  are  based — of  formally 
ceding  his  estate  to  his  creditors,  whether  it  might  suffice 
to  satisfy  them  or  not,  so  as  to  save  at  all  events  his  per- 
sonal freedom  although  with  diminished  honorary  and  po- 
litical rights^  and  to  begin  a  new  financial  existence,  in  which 
he  could  only  be  sued  on  account  of  claims  proceeding  from 
the  earlier  period  and  not  protected  in  the  liquidation,  if 
he  could  pay  them  without  renewed  financial  ruin. 

While  thus  the  great  democrat  had  the  imperishable 

honour  of  emancipating   personal   freedom  in 

""^  ^'^     principle  from  capital,  he  attempted  moreover 

to  impose  a  police  limit  on  the  excessive  power  of  capital 

by  usury*laws.     He  did  not  affect  to  disown  the  democratic 

*  The  EgTptian  royal  laws  (Diodorus,  I  79)  and  likewise  the  legii- 
Ution  of  Solon  (Piatarch,  S(A,  18,  10)  forbade  bonds  in  which  tbe  \<m 
of  the  personal  liberty  of  tbe  debtor  was  made  the  penalty  of  non* 
payment ;  and  at  least  the  latter  imposed  on  the  debtor  in  the  even 
of  bankruptcy  no  more  than  the  cession  of  hit  whole  assets. 
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antipathy  to  stipulations  for  interest.  For  Italian  money 
dealing  there  was  fixed  a  maximum  amount  of  the  loans  at 
mterest  to  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  the  individual  capital* 
ist,  which  appears  to  have  been  proportioned  to  the  Italian 
tandcMl  estate  belonging  to  each,  and  perhaps  amounted  to 
half  its  value.  Transgressions  of  this  enactment  were,  after 
the  fashion  of  "-he  procedure  prescribed  in  the  republican 
usury-laws,  treated  as  criminal  offences  ar.d  sent  before  a 
special  jury-commission.  If  these  regulations  were  sue- 
eessfully  carried  into  effect,  every  Italian  man  of  business 
would  be  compelled  to  become  at  the  same  time  an  Italbn 
landholder,  and  the  class  of  capitalists  subsisting  merely 
on  their  interest  would  disappear  wholly  from  Italy.  In- 
directly too  the  no  less  injurious  category  of  insolvent 
landowners  who  practically  managed  their  estates  merely 
for  their  creditors  was  by  this  means  materially  curtailed, 
inasmuch  as  the  creditors,  if  they  desired  to  continue  their 
lending  business,  were  compelled  to  buy  for  themselves. 
From  this  very  fact  besides  it  is  plain  that  Caesar  wished 
by  no  means  simply  to  renew  that  naive  prohibition  of 
interest  by  the  old  popular  party,  but  on  the  contrary  to 
allow  the  taking  of  interest  within  certain  limits.  It  is 
very  probable  however  that  he  did  not  confine  himself  to 
that  injunction — which  applied  merely  to  Italy — of  a  max- 
imum amount  of  sums  to  be  lent,  but  also,  especially  with 
respect  to  the  provinces,  prescribed  maximum  rates  for  in- 
terest itself.  The  enactments— that  it  was  illegal  to  take 
higher  interest  than  1  per  cent,  per  month,  or  to  take  in- 
terest on  arrears  of  interest,  or  in  fine  to  make  a  judicial 
clainr.  for  arrears  of  interest  to  a  greater  amount  than  a 
sum  equal  to  the  capital — were,  probably  also  afler  the 
Graeco-Egyptian  model,*  first  introduced  in  the  Roman 
empire  by  Lucius  Lucullus  for  Asia  Minor  and  retained 
there  by  his  better  successors ;  soon  afterwards  they  were 

*  At  least  the  latter  rule  oocara  in  the  old  Egyptian  royal  lawi 
(Diodonifl,  i.  79).  On  the  other  hand  the  Solonian  legislation  knowf 
■o  restrictions  on  interest,  but  on  the  contrary  expressly  allows  interest 
lo  be  fiuLed  of  any  amount  at  pleasure. 
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tranaferred  to  other  provinces  by  edicts  of  the  goiemora 
and  ultimately  at  least  part  of  them  was  provided  with  the 
force  of  law  in  all  provinces  by  a  decree  of  the  Roman 
senate  of  704.  The  fact  that  these  Lucullan  en- 
actments afterwards  appear  in  all  their  compass 
IS  imperial  law  and  so  became  the  basis  of  the  Roman  and 
indeed  of  modern  legislation  as  to  interest,  may  perhaps  be 
traceable  to  an  ordinance  of  Caesar. 

Hand  in  hand  with  these  efforts  to  guard  against  ths 
ascendancy  of  capital  went  the  endeavours  to 
Sn^tnre?'  bring  back  agriculture  to  the  path  whidi  was 
most  advantageous  for  the  commonwealth.  For 
this  purpose  the  improvement  of  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice and  of  police  was  very  essential.  Hitherto  nobody  in 
Italy  had  been  sure  of  his  life  and  of  his  moveable  or  im- 
moveable property ;  Roman  condoltieri  for  instance,  at  the 
intervals  when  their  gangs  were  not  helping  to  manage  the 
politics  of  the  capital,  applied  themselves  to  robbery  in  the 
forests  of  Etruria  or  rounded  off  the  country  estates  of 
their  paymasters  by  fresh  acquisitions;  but  this  sort  of 
club-law  was  now  at  an  end ;  and  in  particular  the  agricul* 
tural  population  of  all  classes  must  have  felt  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  change.  The  plans  of  Caesar  for  great  works 
also,  which  were  not  at  all  limited  to  the  capital,  were  in- 
tended to  tell  in  this  respect ;  the  construction,  for  instance, 
of  a  convenient  high  road  from  Rome  through  the  passes 
of  the  Apennines  to  the  Adriatic  was  designed  to  stimulate 
the  internal  traffic  of  Italy,  and  the  lowering  the  level  of 
the  Fucine  lake  to  benefit  the  Marsian  farmers.  But  Cae- 
sar also  sought  by  more  direct  measures  to  influence  the 
state  of  Italian  husbandry.  The  Italian  graziers  were  re< 
quired  to  take  at  least  a  third  of  their  herdsmen  from  free* 
born  adults,  whereby  brigandage  was  checked  and  at  the 
same  time  a  source  of  gain  was  opened  to  the  free  prole- 
tariate. In  the  agrarian  question  Caesar  who 
Inwttd^**^"  already  in  his  first  consulship  had  been  in  a  po 
sition  to  regulate  it  (p.  244),  more  judicious 
than  Tibeiius  Gracchus,  did  not  seek  to  restore  the  &rmer 
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system  at  any  price,  even  at  that  of  a  revolution — concealed 
under  juristic  clauses— directed  against  property ;  by  bim 
on  the  contrary,  as  by  every  other  genuine  statesman,  the 
■ectirity  of  that  which  is  property  or  is  at  any  rate  regarded 
bj  .he  public  as  property  was  esteemed  as  the  first  and 
most  inviolable  of  all  political  maxims,  and  it  was  only 
within  the  limits  assigned  by  this  maxim  that  he  sought 
to  accomplish  the  elevation  of  the  Italian  small  holdings 
which  appeared  to  him  as  a  vital  question  for  the  natioiL 
Even  as  it  was,  there  was  much  still  lefl  for  him  in  thife 
respect  to  do.  Every  private  right,  whether  it  was  called 
property  or  designated  as  heritable  possession,  whether 
traceable  to  Gracchus  or  to  Sulla,  was  unconditionally  re- 
spected by  him.  On  the  other  hand  Caesar,  afler  he  had 
!n  his  strictly  economical  fashion — ^which  tolerated  no  waste 
and  no  negligence  even  on  a  small  scale — instituted  a  gen- 
eral revision  of  the  Italian  titles  to  property  by  the  revived 
commission  of  twenty  (p.  247),*  destined  the  whole  actual 
domain  land  of  Italy  (including  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  lands  that  were  in  the  hands  of  spiritual  guilds  but 
legally  belonged  to  the  state)  for  distribution  in  the  Gracv 
chan  fashion,  so  far,  of  course,  as  it  was  fitted  for  agricul- 
ture; the  Apulian  summer  and  the  Samnite  winter  pa9> 
tiires  belonging  to  the  state  continued  to  be  domain ;  and 
it  was  at  least  the  design  of  the  Imperator,  if  these  domains 
should  not  suflice,  to  procure  the  additional  land  requisite 
by  the  purchase  of  Italian  estates  from  the  public  funds. 
In  the  selection  of  the  new  farmers  provision  was  naturally 
made  first  of  all  for  the  veteran  soldiers,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  burden,  which  the  levy  imposed  on  the  mother 
country,  was  converted  into  a  benefit  by  the  fact  that  Cae* 
ear  gave  the  proletarian,  who  was  levied  from  it  ae  a  re- 
cruit, back  to  it  as  a  farmer ;  it  is  remarkable  also  that  the 
desolate  Latin  communities,  such  as  Veil  and  Capena,  seem 
to  have  been  especially  provided  with  new  colonists.  The 
;<Bgfulation  of  Caesar  that  the  new  owners  should  not  be 
entitled  to  alienate  the  lands  received  by  them  till  aftei 
twenty  years,  was  a  happy  medium  between  the  full  he 
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Btowal  of  toe  right  of  alienation,  which  would  have  brought 
the  larger  portion  of  the  distributed  land  speedily  back 
into  the  lumds  of  the  great  capitalists,  and  the  pernument 
restrictions  on  free  trade  in  land  which  Tiberius  Gracchuk 
(liL  1 14, 122,  164)  and  Sulla  (ill  429,  iv.  113)  had  enacUui, 
both  equally  in  vain. 

Lastly  while  the  government  thus  energetically  applied 
itself  to  remove  the  diseased,  and  to  strengthen 
th9  BVBioi-  the  sound,  elements  of  the  Italian  nation&l  life, 
paiayrtem.  ^^  nowly-rcgulated  municipal  system — which 
had  but  recently  developed  itself  out  of  the  crisis  of  the 
Social  War  in  and  alongside  of  the  state-economy  (iiL  453) 
-—was  intended  to  communicate  to  the  new  absolute  mon> 
archy^  the  communal  life  which  was  compatible  with  it,  and 
to  impart  to  the  sluggish  circulation  of  the  noblest  elements 
of  public  life  once  more  a  quickened  action.  The  leading 
principles  in  the  two  municipal  ordinances  issued 
*"•  **"  in  706  for  Qsalpine  Gaul  and  in  709  for  Italy,* 

the  latter  of  \vhioh  remained  the  fundamental  law  for  all 
succeeding  times,  are  apparently,  first,  the  strict  purifying 
of  the  urban  corporations  from  all  immoral  elements,  while 
yet  no  trace  of  political  police  occurs ;  secondly,  Uie  utmost 
restriction  of  centralization  and  the  utmost  freedom  of' 
movement  in  the  communities,  to  which  there  was  even 
now  reserved  the  election  of  magistrates  and  a  limited  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction.  The  general  police  enactments, 
such  as  the  restrictions  on  the  right  of  association  (p.  601), 
came,  it  is  true,  into  operation  also  hera 

Such  were  the  ordinances,  by  which  Caesar  attempted 
to  reform  the  Italian  national  economy.  It  is  easy  both  to 
show  their  insufficiency,  seeing  that  they  allowed  a  multi« 
tude  of  evils  still  to  exist,  and  to  prove  that  they  operated 
in  various  respects  injuriously  by  imposing  restrictions, 
some  of  fvhich  were  very  severely  felt,  on  freedom  of  trade. 
It  is  still  easier  to  show  that  the  evils  of  the  Italian  national 
economy  generally  were  incurable.  But  in  spite  of  this  the 
practical  statesman  will  admire  the  work  as  well  as  thi 

*  Of  both  lawB  oonsfdeniUe  fragmeiili  still  oiisk 
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niaster-worknian.  It  was  no  small  achievement^  that  in  cir 
ciimstanoes  where  a  man  like  Sulla,  despairing  of  remedy 
had  contented  himself  with  a  mere  formal  reorganization  * 
the  evil  was  seized  in  its  proper  seat  and  grappled  Titb 
there ;  and  we  may  well  conclude  that  Caesar  with  his  )*& 
forms  came  as  near  to  the  measure  of  what  was  posHihle  as 
it  was  given  to  a  statesman  and  a  Roman  to  come.  lie 
could  not  and  did  not  expect  from  them  the  regeneration  of 
Italy  ;  but  he  sought  on  the  contrary  to  attain  this  in  a  very 
different  way,  for  the  right  apprehension  of  which  it  ia 
necessary  first  of  all  to  review  the  condition  of  the  prov« 
inoes  as  Caesar  found  them. 

The  provinces,  which  Caesar  found  in  existence,  were 
fourteen  in  number :  seven  European — the  Fur- 
ther and  the  Hither  Spain,  Transalpine  Gaul, 
Italian  Gaul  with  Illyricum,  Macedonia  with  Greece,  Sicily, 
Sardinia  with  Corsica;  five  Asiatic — Asia,  Bithynia  and 
Pontus,  Cilicia  with  Cyprus,  Syria,  Crete ;  and  two  African 
— Cyrene  and  Africa.  To  these  Caesar  added  three  new 
ones  by  the  erection  of  the  two  new  governorships  of  Lug- 
dunese  Gaul  and  Belgia  (p.  343)  and  by  constituting  Illyria 
a  separate  province.* 

In  the  administration  of  these  provinces  oligarchic  mis- 
rule reached  a  point  which,  notwithstanding  vari* 
JiSiSiSL  ous  noteworthy  performances  in  this  line,  no 
oi^uchy.^  second  government  has  ever  attained  at  least  in 
the  West,  and  which  according  to  our  ideas  it 
seems  no  longer  possible  to  surpass.  Certainly  the  respon 
sibility  for  this  rests  not  on  the  Romans  alone.  Almost 
everywhere  before  their  day  the  Greek,  Phoenician,  or 
Asiatic  rule  had  already  driven  out  of  the  nations  the  highei 
npirit  and  the  sense  of  right  and  of  liberty  belonging  to  bet< 

*  As  according  to  Caesar's  ordinance  annuallj  sixteen  propraetort 
and  two  proconsuls  divided  the  governorships  among  them,  and  the 
latter  remained  two  years  in  office  (p.  578),  we  might  conclude  that  b< 
Intended  to  bring  the  Hmnber  of  provinces  in  all  up  to  twenty.  Ce^ 
tainty  is,  however,  the  less  attainable  as  to  this,  seeing  that  Caesar  pep 
baps  designedly  instituted  fewer  ofBoes  than  candidatures. 
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ter  times.  It  was  doubtless  hard,  that  every  accused  pro 
vincial  was  bound,  when  asked,  to  appear  personally  iq 
Rome  to  answer  for  himself;  that  the  Roman  governor  in* 
terfer^d  at  pleasure  in  the  administration  of  justice  and  the 
management  of  the  dependent  communities,  pronounced 
capital  sentences,  and  cancelled  transactions  of  the  munid* 
pal  council ;  and  that  in  case  of  war  he  treated  the  militia 
as  he  chose  and  oflen  infamously,  as  e.  g,  when  Cotta  at  the 
siege  of  the  Pontic  Heraclea  assigned  to  the  militia  all  the 
posts  of  danger,  to  save  his  Italians,  aild  on  tbe  siege  not 
going  according  to  his  wish,  ordered  the  heads  of  his  engi« 
neers  to  be  laid  at  his  feet.  It  was  doubtless  hard,  that  no 
rule  of  morality  or  of  penal  justice  was  longer  binding  on 
the  Roman  administrators  and  their  train,  and  that  violent 
outrages,  rapes,  and  murders  with  or  without  form  of  law 
were  of  daily  occurrence  in  the  provinces.  But  these  things 
were  at  least  nothing  new ;  almost  everywhere  men  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  be  treated  like  slaves,  and  it  signi- 
fied little  in  the  long  run  whether  a  Carthaginian  overseer, 
a  Syrian  satrap,  or  a  Roman  proconsul  acted  as  the  local 
tyrant.  Their  material  well-being,  almost  the  only  thing 
for  which  the  provincials  still  cared,  was  far  less  disturbed  by 
those  occurrences,  which  although  numerous  in  proportion 
to  the  many  tyrants  yet  affected  merely  isolated  individuals, 
than  by  the  financial  exactions  pressing  heavily  on  all,  which 
had  never  previously  been  prosecuted  with  such  energy. 

The  Romans  now  gave  fearful  proof  of  their  old  mastery 
of  finance  in  this  field.  We  have  already  endeavoured  to 
describe  the  Roman  system  of  provincial  oppression  in  its 
modest  and  rational  foundations  as  well  as  in  its  growth  and 
eorniption  (iii.  474-484) ;  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  latter 
vent  on  increasing.  The  ordinary  taxes  became  far  moie 
oppressive  from  the  inequality  of  their  distribution  and 
from  the  preposterous  system  of  levying  them  than  from 
their  high  amount.  As  to  the  burden  of  quartering  troops, 
Roman  statesmen  themselves  expressed  the  opinion  that  & 
town  suffeied  nearly  to  the  same  extent  when  a  Roman 
army  to^ok  up  winter  quarters  in  it  as  when  an  enemy  took 
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It  by  storm.  While  the  taxation  in  its  original  charactoi 
had  been  an  indemnification  for  the  burden  of  military  de 
fence  undertaken  by  Rome,  and  the  community  paying  trib 
ute  had  thus  a  right  to  remain  exempt  from  ordinary  8e]> 
vice,  garrison-service  was  now — as  is  attested  «.  g.  in  the' 
case  of  Sardinia — for  the  most  part  imposed  on  the  provii^ 
cials,  and  even  in  the  ordinary  armies,  besides  other  dutieSi 
the  whole  heavy  burden  of  the  cavalry-service  was  devolve<? 
on  them.  The  extraordinary  contributions  demanded — ^such 
aa,  the  deliveries  of  grain  for  little  or  no  compensation  tc 
benefit  the  proletariate  of  the  capital ;  the  frequent  and 
costly  naval  armaments  and  coast-defences  in  order  to  check 
piracy  ;  the  task  of  supplying  works  of  art,  wild  beasts,  or 
other  demands  of  the  insane  Roman  luxury  in  the  theatre 
and  the  chase ;  the  military  requisitions  in  case  of  war — 
were  just  as  frequent  as  they  were  oppressive  and  incalcula- 
ble. A  single  instance  may  show  how  far  things  were  car- 
ried. During  the  three  yeai*s'  administration  of  Sicily  by 
Graius  Verres  the  number  of  farmers  in  Leontini  fell  from 
84  to  32,  in  Motya  from  187  to  86,  in  Herbita  from  252  to 
120,  in  Agyrium  from  250  to  80 ;  so  that  in  four  of  the 
most  fertile  districts  of  Sicily  59  per  cent,  of  the  landhold- 
ers preferred  to  let  their  fields  lie  fallow  than  to  cultivate 
them  under  this  rkgime.  And  these  landholders  were,  as 
their  small  number  itself  shows  and  as  is  expressly  stated,  not 
at  all  small  farmers,  but  respectable  planters  and  in  groat 
part  Roman  burgesses ! 

In  the  client  states  the  fc^rms  of  taxation  were  somewhat 
different,  but  the  burdens  themselves  were  if  possible  still 
worse,  since  in  addition  to  the  exactions  of  the  Romans 
there  came  those  of  the  native  courts.  In  Cappadocia  and 
Egypt  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  king  was  bankrupt ;  the 
former  was  unable  to  satisfy  the  tax-collector,  the  latter  was 
unable  to  satisfy  his  Roman  creditor.  Add  to  these  the  ex* 
actions,  properly  so  called,  not  merely  of  the  governor  him* 
Bel£  but  also  of  hu  '^  friends,"  each  of  whom  fancied  that  he 
had  as  it  were  a  draft  on  the  governor  and  a  title  according- 
ly I:  return  from  the  province  a  made  man.  The  Romar 
Vol.  IV.— 27* 
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oligiftTchy  in  this  respect  exacUj  resembled  a  gang  of  rolv 
bers,  and  followed  out  the  plundering  of  the  provincials  in 
a  prafessional  and  business-like  manner ;  the  able  memben 
of  the  gang  set  to  work  not  too  nicely,  for  they  had  in  fact 
to  share  the  spoil  with  the  advocates  and  the  jurymen,  and 
the  more  they  stole,  they  did  so  the  more  securely.  The 
notion  of  honour  in  theft  too  was  already  developed ;  the 
big  rob1)er  looked  down  on  the  little,  and  the  latter  on  Uie 
more  tbie(  with  contempt ;  any  one,  who  had  been  onoe  foi 
a  wonder  condemned,  boasted  of  the  high  figure  of  the 
sums  which  he  was  proved  to  have  exacted*  Such  was  the 
behaviour  in  the  provinces  of  the  successors  of  those  men 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  bring  home  not^iing  from  their 
administration  but  the  thanks  of  the  subjects  and  the  appro- 
bation of  their  fellow-citizens. 

But  still  worse,  if  possible,  and  still  less  subject  to  any 
control  was  the  havoc  committed  by  the  Italian 
^£S^  men  of  business  Among  the  unhappy  provincials. 
nnyviSioM.  ^^  most  lucrative  portions  of  the  landed  prop- 
erty and  the  whole  commercial  and  monetary 
business  in  the  provinces  were  concentrated  in  their  hands. 
The  estates  in  the  transmarine  regions,  which  belonged  to 
Italian  grandees,  were  exposed  to  all  the  misery  of  manago- 
ment  by  stewards,  and  never  saw  their  owner ;  excepting 
possibly  the  hunting-parks,  which  occur  as  early  as  this  time 
in  Transalpine  Gaul  with  an  area  amounting  to  nearly  twen- 
ty square  miles.  Usury  flourished  as  it  had  never  flour- 
ished before.  The  small  landowners  in  Dlyricum,  Asia,  and 
Egypt  managed  their  estates  even  in  Varro's  time  in  great 
part  practically  as  the  debtor-slaves  of  their  Roman  or  non- 
Roman  creditors,  just  as  the  plebeians  in  former  days  for 
their  patrician  lords.  Cases  occurred  of  capital  being  le;)t 
even  to  urban  communities  at  four  per  oenU  per  month.  It 
was  no  unusual  thing  for  an  energetic  and  influential  man  of 
business  to  get  either  the  title  of  envoy  *  given  to  him  bj 

*  This  is  the  soiled  **  free  embassy  **  (Ubera  Uj^aiio\  nsmslj  is 
tmbsfls/  without  any  proper  public  errand. 
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the  Benate  or  that  of  c  fficer  by  the  governor,  and,  if  possi* 
ble,  to  have  men  put  at  his  service  for  the  better  prosccu< 
tioii  of  his  affairs ;  a  case  is  narrated  on  credible  authority, 
ivhere  one  of  these  honourable  martial  bankers  on  account 
of  a  claim  against  the  town  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus  kept  it? 
CDunicipal  council  blockaded  in  the  town-house,  until  five  of 
ihe  members  had  died  of  hunger. 

To  these  two  modes  of  oppression,  each  of  which  by  it- 
self was  intolerable  and  which  were  always  be- 
and  damage     coming  better  arranged  to  work  into  each  oth- 
^^*''  er's  hands,  were  added  the  general  calamities, 

for  which  the  Roman  government  was  also  in  great  part,  at 
least  indirectly,  responsible.  In  the  various  wars  a  large 
amount  of  capital  was  dragged  away  from  the  country  and 
a  larger  amount  destroyed  sometimes  by  the  barbarians, 
Bometiines  by  the  Roman  armies.  Owing  to  the  worthless- 
ness  of  the  Roman  land  and  maritime  police,  brigands  and 
pirates  swarmed  everywhere.  In  Sardinia  and  the  interior 
of  Asia  Minor  brigandage  was  endemic ;  in  Africa  and 
Further  Spain  it  became  necessary  to  fortify  all  buildings 
constructed  outside  of  the  city-enclosures  with  walls  and 
towers.  The  fearful  evil  of  piracy  has  been  already  de- 
scribed in  another  connection  (p.  55).  The  panaceas  of  the 
prohibitive  system,  with  which  the  Roman  governor  was 
wont  to  interpose  when  scarcity  of  money  or  dearth  oc- 
curred, as  under  such  circumstances  they  could  not  fail  to 
do— the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  gold  or  grain  from  the 
piovince — did  not  mend  the  matter.  The  communal  affairs 
were  almost  everywhere  embarrassed,  in  addition  to  the 
general  distress,  by  local  disorders  and  frauds  of  the  public 
officials. 

Whore  such  grievances  afflicted  communities  and  indi 
viduals  not  temporarily  but  for  generations  with 
SwoTSe  *^  inevitable,  steady  and  yearly-increasing  oj)- 
JJJ^"?  pression,  the  best  regulated  public  and  private 
economy  could  not  but  succumb  to  them,  and 
the  most  unspeakable  misery  could  not  but  extend  over  all 
the  nations  from  tlie  Tagus  to  the  Euphrates.     '*  All  \M 
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communities,"  it  is  said  in  a  treatise  published 

as  early  as  684,  ^  are  ruined ; "  the  same  tnitfc 
b  specially  attested  as  regards  Spain  and  Narbonese  Gaulg 
the  very  provinces  which,  comparatively  speaking,  wer« 
still  in  the  most  tolerable  economic  position.  In  Asii 
Minor  even  towns  like  Samos  and  Halicamassus  stood  al 
Hnost  empty ;  legal  slavery  seemed  here  a  haven  of  resi 
compared  with  the  torments  to  which  the  fi'ee  provincial 
succumbed,  and  even  the  patient  Asiatic  had  become,  ao^ 
cording  to  the  descriptions  of  Roman  statesmen  themselves, 
weary  of  life.  Any  one  who  desires  to  fathom  the  depths 
to  which  man  can  sink  in  the  criminal  infliction,  and  in  the 
DO  less  criminal  endurance,  of  all  conceivable  injustice,  may 
gather  together  from  the  criminal  records  of  this  period  the 
wrongs  which  Roman  grandees  could  perpetrate  and  Greeks, 
Syrians,  and  Phoenicians  could  suffer.  Even  the  statesmen 
of  Rome  herself  publicly  and  frankly  conceded  that  the 
Roman  name  was  unutterably  odious  through  all  Greece 
and  Asia ;  and,  when  the  burgesses  of  the  Pontic  Heraclca 
on  one  occasion  put  to  death  the  whole  of  the  Roman  tax- 
collectors,  the  only  matter  for  regret  was  that  such  things 
did  not  occur  ofltener. 

The  Optimatcs  scoiTed  at  the  new  master  who  went  in 

person  to  inspect  his  "farms"  one  after  the 
and  the  other;   in  reality  the  condition  of  the  several 

pro  noes.  provinces  demanded  all  the  earnestness  and  all 
the  wisdom  of  one  of  those  rare  men,  who  redeem  the 
name  of  king  from  being  regarded  by  the  nations  as  merely 
a  conspicuous  example  of  human  insufficiency.  The  wounds 
inflicted  had  to  be  healed  by  time ;  Caesar  took  care  that 
they  might  be  so  healed,  and  that  there  should  be  no  fresh 
inflictions. 

The  system  of  administration  was  thoroughly  remodell(Ml. 

The  SuUan  proconsuls  and  propraetors  had  beet 
•arian  in  their  provinces  essentially  sovereign  and  piao 

''****^™*^  tically  subject  to  no  control ;  those  of  Caesar 
were  the  well-disciplined  servants  of  a  stern  master,  who 
from  the  very  unity  pnd  life-tenure  of  his  power  suslainec^ 
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A  more  natural  and  more  tolerable  relation  to  the  subjects 
than  those  numerous,  annually  changing,  petty  tyrants. 
The  governorships  were  no  doubt  still  distrbuted  amon^ 
the  annually  retiring  two  consuls  and  sixteen  praetors,  but, 
as  the  Imperator  directly  nominated  eight  of  the  latter  and 
the  distribution  of  the  provinces  among  the  competitors  d» 
pended  solely  on  him  (p.  572),  they  were  in  reality  be» 
stowed  by  the  Imperator.  The  functions  also  of  the  gov* 
ernors  were  practically  restricted.  The  superintendence  of 
the  administration  of  justice  and  the  administrative  control 
of  the  communities  remained  in  their  hands ;  but  their  com> 
mand  was  paralyzed  by  the  new  supreme  command  in  Kome 
and  its  adjutants  associated  with  the  governor  (p.  583),  and 
the  raising  of  the  taxe^  was  probably  even  now  committed 
in  the  provinces  substantially  to  imperial  officials  (p.  572)j 
so  that  the  governor  was  thenceforward  surrounded  with  an 
auxiliary  staff  which  was  absolutely  dependent  on  the  Im- 
perator in  virtue  either  of  the  laws  of  the  military  hierarchy 
or  of  the  still  stricter  laws  of  domestic  discipline.  While 
hitherto  the  proconsul  and  his  quaestor  had  appeared  as  if 
they  were  members  of  a  gang  of  robbers  despatched  to  levy 
contributions,  the  magistrates  of  Caesar  were  present  to 
protect  the  weak  against  the  strong;  and,  instead  of  the 
previous  worse  than  useless  control  of  the  equestrian  or 
senatorian  tribunals,  they  had  to  answer  for  themselves  at 
the  bar  of  a  just  and  unrelenting  monarch.  The  law  as  to 
exactions,  the  enactments  of  which  Caesar  had  already  in 
his  tirst  consulate  made  more  stringent,  was  applied  by  him 
against  the  chief  commandants  in  the  provinces  with  an  in- 
exorable severity  going  even  beyond  its  letter ;  and  the  tax- 
cffioers,  if  indeed  they  ventured  to  indulge  in  an  injustice, 
atoned  for  it  to  their  master,  as  slaves  and  freed  men  accord* 
mg  to  the  cruel  domestic  law  of  that  time  were  wont  tc 
atone. 

The  extraordinary  public  burdens  were  reduced  to  the 

right  proportion  and  the  actual  necessity ;  th« 
JTJJjJjJSJJ      ordinary  burdens  were  materially  lessened.    We 

have  already  mentioned  tie  comprehensive  n>gi' 
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(atioD  of  taxation  (p.  590) ;  the  extension  of  the  exemptioni 
from  tribute,  the  general  kiwering  of  the  direct  taxes,  the 
limitation  of  the  system  of  decumae  to  Africa  and  Sardinia, 
Ihe  complete  setting  aside  of  middle-men  in  the  coMection 
of  the  direct  taxes,  were  most  beneficial  reforms  for  the 
provincials.  That  Caesar  afler  the  example  of  one  of  his 
greatest  democratic  predecessors,  Sertorius  (p.  85),  wished 
to  firee  the  subjects  from  the  burden  of  quartering  troops 
and  to  insist  on  the  soldiers  erecting  for  themselves  perma- 
nent encampments  resembling  towns,  cannot  indeed  be 
proved ;  but  he  was,  at  least  afler  he  had  exchanged  the 
part  of  pretender  for  that  of  king,  not  the  man  to  abandon 
the  subject  to  the  soldier ;  and  it  was  in  keeping  with  hie 
spirit,  when  the  heirs  of  his  policy  created  such  military 
camps,  and  tlien  converted  them  into  towns  which  formed 
rallying-points  for  Italian  civilization  amidst  the  barbarian 
frontier  districts. 

It  was  a  task  far  more  difficult  than  the  checking  of  offi- 
cial irregularities,  to  deliver  the  provincials  from 
the  capital-  the  Oppressive  ascendancy  of  Roman  capital 
"^■**°^'  Its  power  could  not  be  directly  broken  without 
applying  means  which  were  still  more  dangerous  than  the 
evil ;  the  government  could  for  the  time  being  abolish  only 
isolated  abuses— as  when  Caesar  for  instance  prohibited  the 
employment  of  the  title  of  state-envoy  for  financial  pur- 
poses— and  meet  manifest  acts  of  violence  and  palpable 
usury  by  a  sharp  application  of  the  general  penal  laws  and 
of  the  laws  as  to  usury,  which  extended  also  to  the  prov- 
mces  (p.  627) ;  but  a  more  radical  cure  of  the  evil  was  only 
to  be  expected  from  the  reviving  prosperity  of  the  provin* 
eials  undej*  a  better  administration.  Temporary  enact 
mentB,  to  relieve  the  insolvency  of  particular  provinces 
iiad  been  issued  on  several  occasions  in  recent  times.  Cb» 
sar  himself  had  in  694  when  governor  of  Fur 
ther  Spain  assigned  to  the  creditors  two-thirdi 
of  the  income  of  their  debtors  in  order  to  pay  themsclvei 
from  that  source.  Lucius  Lucullus  likewise  when  gr  vernoi 
af  Asia  Minor  had  directly  cancelled  a  portion  of  the  ar 
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rears  of  interest  which  had  swelled  beyond  :neasir.e  a.ul  had 
for  the  remaining  portion  assigned  to  the  creditors  a  fourtl 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  lands  of  their  debtors,  as  well  as 
a  suitable  proportion  of  the  profits  accruing  to  them  from 
liouse-rents  or  slave-labour.  We  are  not  expressly  told 
that  Caesar  after  the  civil  war  instituted  similar  genera 
liquidations  of  debt  in  the  provinces ;  yet  from  what  has 
JLst  been  remarked  and  from  what  was  dore  in  the  case  of 
Italy  (p.  027),  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  tliat  Caesar  likewise 
directed  his  efforts  towards  this  object,  or  at  least  that  it 
formed  part  of  his  plan. 

While  thus  the  Impcrator,  as  far  as  lay  within  humaL 
power,  relieved  the  provincials  from  the  oppressions  of  thf 
magistrates  and  capitalists  of  Rome,  it  might  at  the  same 
time  be  with  certainty  expected  from  the  government  tc 
which  he  imparted  fresh  vigour,  that  it  would  scare  off  the 
wild  border-peoples  and  disperse  the  freebooters  by  land 
and  sea,  as  the  rising  sun  chases  away  the  mist.  However 
the  old  wounds  might  still  smart,  with  Caesar  there  ap- 
peared for  the  sorely  tortured  subjects  the  dawn  of  a  more 
tolerable  epoch,  the  first  intelligent  and  humane  govern- 
ment that  had  appeared  for  centuries,  and  a  policy  of  peace 
which  rested  not  on  cowardice  but  on  strength.  Well 
might  the  subjects  in  particular  mourn  along  with  the  best 
Romans  by  the  bier  of  the  great  liberator. 

But  this  abolition  of  existing  abuses  was  not  the  main 
matter  in  Caesar's  provincial  reform.  In  the 
^[taup^tiie  Roman  republic,  according  to  the  view  of  the 
^^J^2^  aristocracy  and  democracy  alike,  the  provinces 
had  been  nothing  but — what  they  were  frequent- 
ly  called — country-i»tates  of  the  Roman  people,  and  they 
were  employed  and  worked  out  as  such.  This  view  had 
noir  passed  away.  The  provinces  as  such  were  gradually 
to  disappear,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  renovated  Helleno* 
Italic  nation  a  new  and  more  spacious  home,  of  whose  sev* 
eral  component  parts  no  one  existed  merely  for  the  sake  of 
another  but  all  for  each  and  each  for  all ;  the  new  existenoi 
In  the  renovated  home,  the  fresher,  broader,  grander  urn 
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tional  life,  was  of  itself  to  overbear  the  sorrows  and  wrongi 
of  the  nation  for  which  there  was  no  help  in  the  old  Italy. 
These  ideas,  as  is  well  known,  were  not  new.  The  eniigr» 
tion  from  Italy  to  the  provinces  that  had  been  regularly  go- 
ing on  for  centuries  had  long  since,  though  uneonsdously  oa 
the  part  of  the  emigrants  themselves,  paved  the  way  for 
such  an  extension  of  Italy.  The  first  who  in  a  systematic 
way  guided  the  Italians  to  settle  beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy 
was  Gaius  Gracchus,  the  creator  of  the  Roman  democratio 
monarchy,  the  author  of  the  Transalpine  oonquestd,  the 
founder  of  the  colonies  of  Carthage  and  Narbo.  Then  the 
second  statesman  of  genius  produced  by  the  Roman  democ- 
racy, Quintus  Sertorius,  began  to  introduce  the  barbarous 
Occidentals  to  Latin  civilization ;  he  gave  to  the  Spanish 
youth  of  rank  the  Roman  dress,  and  urged  them  to  speak 
Latin  and  to  acquire  the  higher  Italian  culture  at  the  train* 
ing  institution  founded  by  him  in  Osca.  When  Caesar 
entered  on  the  government,  a  large  Italian  population-^ 
though,  in  great  part,  lacking  stability  and  concentration— 
already  existed  in  all  the  provinces  and  client-states.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  formally  fUilian  towns  in  Spain  and 
southern  Gaul,  we  need  only  recall  the  numerous  troops  of 
burgesses  raised  by  Sertorius  and  Pompeius  in  Spain,  by 
Caesar  in  Gaul,  by  Juba  in  Numidia,  by  the  constitutional 
party  in  Africa,  Macedonia,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Crete; 
the  Latin  lyre — ^ill-tuned  doubtless^-on  which  the  town-poets 
of  Corduba  as  early  as  the  Sertorian  war  sang  the  praises 
of  the  Roman  generals  ;  and  the  translations  of  Greek  poetry 
valued  on  account  of  their  very  elegance  of  language,  whioh 
the  earliest  extra-Italian  poet  of  note,  the  Transalpine  Pub- 
lius  Terentius  Varro  of  the  Aude,  published  shortly  after 
Caesar's  death. 

On  the  other  hand  the  interpenet ration  of  the  Latin  and 
Hellenic  character  was,  we  might  say,  as  old  as  Rome.  On 
occasion  of  the  union  of  Italy  the  conquering  Latin  nation 
had  assimilated  to  itself  all  the  other  conquered  national/ 
ties,  excepting  only  the  Greek,  which  was  received  just  ta 
it  stood  without  any  attempt  at  external  amalgamation 
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Wherever  the  Roman  legionary  went,  the  Greek  schools. as 
ter,  no  less  a  conqueror  in  his  owp  way,  follc^ed ;  at  an 
early  date  we  find  famous  teachers  of  the  Greek  language 
settled  on  the  Guadalquivir,  and  Greek  was  as  well  tajght 
as  Latin  in  the  institute  at  Osca.  The  higher  Roman  cuL 
lure  itself  was  in  fact  nothing  else  than  the  proclamation  of 
die  great  gospel  of  Hellenic  manners  and  art  in  the  Italian 
idiom  ;  against  the  modest  pretension  of  t  le  civilizing  con- 
querors to  proclaim  it  first  of  all  in  their  own  language  to 
the  barbarians  of  the  West  the  Hellene  at  least  could  not 
loudly  protest.  Already  the  Greek  everywhere — and,  most 
decidedly,  just  where  the  national  feeling  was  purest  and 
strongest,  on  the  frontiers  threatened  by  barbaric  denation- 
alization, e.  g.,  in  Massilia,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris — descried  the  pro- 
tector and  avenger  of  Hellenism  in  Rome ;  and  in  fact  the 
foundation  of  towns  by  Pompeius  in  the  far  East  resumed 
after  an  interruption  of  centuries  the  beneficent  work  of 
Alexander. 

The  idea  of  an  Italo-Hellenic  empire  with  two  languages 
and  a  single  nationality  was  not  new— otherwise  it  would 
have  been  nothing  but  a  blunder ;  but  the  development  of 
it  from  floating  projects  to  a  firmly-grasped  conception,  from 
scattered  initial  efforts  to  the  laying  of  a  secure  and  concen- 
trated foundation,  was  the  work  of  the  third  and  greatest 
of  the  democratic  statesmen  of  Rome. 

The  first  and  most  essential  condition  for  the  political 
and   national  levelling  of  the  empire  was  the 
■55<ml?**      preservation  and  extension  of  the  two  nations 
destined  to  joint  dominion,  along  with  the  ab' 
sorpticn  as  rapidly  as  possible  of  the  barbarian  races,  or 
those  termed  barbarian,  existing  by  their  side 
In   a  certain  sense  we  -night  no  doubt  name 
along  with  Romans  and  Greeks  a  third  nationality,  which 
vied  with  them  in  ubiquity  in  the  world  of  that  day,  and 
was  destined  to  play  no  insignificant  part  in  the  new  state 
of  Caesar.     We  speak  of  the  Jews.     This  remarkabi  ^  peo- 
ple, yielding  and  yet  tenacious,  was  in  the  ancient  as  in  tht 
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modorn  woild  everywhere  and  nowhere  at  honie^  and  everj 
where  and  nowhere  powerful.  The  successors  of  David  and 
Solomon  were  of  hardly  more  significance  for  the  Jews  of 
that  age  than  Jerusalem  for  those  of  the  present  day ;  th« 
nation  found  doubtless  for  its  religious  and  intellectual  unitj 
a  visible  rallying-point  in  the  petty  kingdom  of  Jerusalem^ 
but  the  nation  itself  consisted  not  merely  of  the  subjects 
of  the  Hasmonaeans,  but  of  the  innumerable  bodies  of 
Jews  scattered  through  the  whole  Parthian  and  the  whole 
Roman  empire.  Within  the  cities  of  Alexandria  especially 
and  of  Cyrene  the  Jews  formed  special  communities  admin- 
istratively and  even  locally  distinct,  not  unlike  the  ^*  Jewf 
quarters  "  of  our  towns,  but  with  a  freer  position  and  su- 
perintended by  a  "  master  of  the  people  "  as  superior  judge 
and  administrator.  How  numerous  even  in  Rome  the  Jew- 
ish population  was  already  before  Caesar's  time,  and  how 
closely  at  the  same  time  the  Jews  even  then  kept  together 
as  fellow-countrymen,  is  shown  by  the  remark  of  an  author 
of  this  period,  that  it  was  dangerous  for  a  governor  to  offend 
the  Jews  in  his  province,  because  he  might  then  certainly 
reckon  on  being  hissed  after  his  return  by  the  populace  of 
the  capital.  Even  at  this  time  the  predominant  business  of 
the  Jews  was  trade ;  the  Jewish  tnider  moved  everywhere 
with  the  conquering  Roman  merchant  then,  in  the  same  way 
as  he  afterwards  accompanied  the  Genoese  and  the  Vene- 
tian, and  capital  flowed  in  on  all  hands  to  the  Jewish,  by  the 
side  of  the  Roman,  merchants.  At  this  period  too  we  en- 
counter the  peculiar  antipathy  of  the  Occidentals  towards 
tliis  so  tlioroughly  Oriental  race  and  their  foreign  opinions 
and  customs.  This  Judaism,  although  not  the  most  pleas- 
ing feature  in  tlie  nowhere  pleasing  picture  of  the  mixture 
of  nations  which  then  prevailed,  was  nevertheless  a  histoii- 
eal  element  developing  itself  in  the  natural  course  of  thmgs, 
which  the  statesmen  could  neither  ignore  nor  combat,  and 
which  Caesar  on  the  contrary,  just  like  his  predecessor 
Alexander,  with  correct  discernment  of  the  circumstance!, 
fostered  as  far  as  possible.  While  Alexander,  by  laying  tin 
foundation  of  Alexandrian  Judaism,  did  not  much  less  foi 
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the  nation  4hau  its  own  David  by  building  the  temple  ol 
Jerusalem,  Caesar  also  advanced  the  interests  of  the  Jews 
in  Alexandria  and  in  Rome  by  special  favours  and  privi 
leges,  and  protected  in  particular  their  peculiai  worship 
against  the  Roman  as  well  as  against  the  Greek  local  priests. 
The  two  great  men  of  course  did  not  contemplate  placing 
the  Jewish  nationality  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Hellenic 
or  Italo-Hellenic.  But  the  Jew  who  has  not  like  :he  Occi 
dental  received  the  Pandora's  gifl  of  political  organization, 
and  stands  substantially  in  a  relation  of  indifference  to  the 
Btite ;  who  moreover  is  as  reluctant  to  give  up  the  essence 
of  his  national  idiosyncrasy,  as  he  is  ready  to  clothe  it  with 
any  nationality  at  pleasure  and  to  adapt  himself  up  to  a 
certain  decree  to  foreign  habits — the  Jew  was  for  this  very 
reason  as  it  were  made  for  a  state,  which  was  to  be  built  on 
the  ruins  of  a  hundred  living  polities  and  to  be  endowed 
with  a  somewhat  abstract  and,  from  the  outset,  weakened 
nationality.  In  the  ancient  world  also  Judaism  was  an 
effective  leaven  of  cosmopolitanism  and  of  national  decom« 
position,  and  to  that  extent  a  specially  privileged  member 
in  the  Caesarian  slate,  the  polity  of  which  was  really  noth- 
ing but  a  citizenship  of  the  world,  and  the  nationality  of 
which  was  really  nothing  but  humanity. 

£ut  the  Latin  and  Hellenic  nationalities  continued  to  bo 
exclusively  the  positive  elements  of  the  new  citi- 
zenship. The  distinctively  Italian  state  of  the 
republic  was  thus  at  an  end ;  but  the  rumour  that  Caesar 
was  ruining  Italy  and  Rome  on  purpose  to  transfer  the  cen- 
tre of  the  empire  to  the  Greek  East  and  to  make  II  ion  or 
Alexandria  its  capital,  was  nothing  but  a  piece  of  talk — 
very  easy  to  be  accounted  for,  but  also  very  silly— of  the 
angry  nobility.  On  the  contrary  in  Caesar's  organizatii;i;E 
the  Latin  nationality  always  retained  the  ascendanc)'  ;  as  ii 
indicated  in  the  very  Hict  that  he  issued  all  his  enactmenti 
in  Latin,  although  those  destined  for  the  Greek-speaking 
countries  were  at  the  same  time  issued  in  Greelu  In  gene- 
ral he  arranged  ths  relations  of  the  two  great  nations  in  hLi 
monarchy  just  as  his  republican  predecessors  had  arranged 
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them  in  the  united  Italy  ;  the  Hellenic  nationalitj  was  pro 
tected  where  it  existed,  the  Italian  was  extended  as  fibf  as 
drcumstances  permitted,  and  the  inheritance  of  the  races  tc 
be  absorbed  was  destined  for  it.  This  was  necessary,  be' 
cause  an  entire  equalizing  of  the  Ghreek  and  Latin  elements 
in  the  state  would  in  all  probability  have  in  a  very  shot  I 
time  occasioned  that  catastrophe  which  Byzantinism  brought 
about  several  centuries  later;  for  the  Greek  element  was 
superior  to  the  Roman  not  merely  in  all  intellectual  aspects, 
but  also  in  the  measure  of  its  predominance,  and  it  had 
within  Italy  itself  in  the  hosts  of  Hellenes  and  halAHellenes 
who  migrated  compulsorily  or  voluntarily  to  Italy  an  end- 
less number  of  apostles  apparently  insignificant,  but  whose 
influence  could  not  be  estimated  too  highly.  To  mention 
only  the  most  conspicuous  phenomenon  in  this  respect,  the 
rule  of  Greek  lackeys  over  the  Roman  monarchs  is  as  old 
as  the  monarchy.  The  first  in  the  equally  long  and  repul 
sive  list  of  these  personages  is  the  confidential  servant  of 
Pompeius,  Theophanes  of  Mytilene,  who  by  his  power  over 
his  weak  master  contributed  probably  more  than  any  one 
else  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Pompeius  and  Cae- 
sar. Not  wholly  without  reason  he  was  afler  his  death 
treated  with  divine  honours  by  his  countrymen  ;  he  com- 
menced, forsooth,  the  valet  de  ekambre  government  of  the 
imperial  period,  which  in  a  certain  measure  was  just  a  do- 
minion of  the  Hellenes  over  the  Romans.  The  government 
had  accordingly  every  reason  not  to  encourage  by  its  direct 
action  the  extension  of  Hellenism  at  least  in  the  West ;  but 
the  Greek  element,  wherever  it  existed,  was  preserved  and 
protected.  However  political  crises  might  suggest  to  the 
Imperator  the  demolition  of  the  strong  pillars  of  Hellenisni 
in  the  West  and  in  Egypt,  Massilia  and  Alexandria  were 
neither  destroyed  nor  denationalized.  If  Sicily  was  aot 
simply  relieved  of  the  presence  of  the  decvmae  but  had  its 
ooinmunities  invested  with  Latin  rights,  which  was  probably 
meant  to  be  followed  in  due  time  by  fnll  equalization  witli 
Italy,  Caesar's  design  beyond  doubt  was  not  to  Latinize 
Sicily,  but  to  attach  that  glorious  island — which  nature  has 
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destined  not  so  much -to  be  an  appendage  to  Italy,  as  to  bt 
the  finest  of  its  provinces — to  the  association  of  the  talian 
oommunities,  under  retention  of  its  Hellenic  nationality ^ 
just  like  Neapolis  and  Rhegium. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Roman  element  was  promoted  by 
^^^  the  government  through  colonization  and  Latin* 

izing  with  all  vigour  and  at  the  most  various 
points  of  the  kingdom.  The  principle,  which  originated  no 
doubt  from  a  bad  combination  of  formal  law  and  brute 
iorcey  but  was  inevitably  necessary  in  order  to  deal  freely 
with  the  nations  destined  to  destruction — that  all  the  soil  in 
•the  provinces  not  ceded  by  special  act  of  the  government  to 
communities  or  private  persons  was  the  property  of  the 
state,  and  the  holder  of  it  for  the  time  being  had  merely  an 
heritable  possession  on  sufferance  and  revocable  at  any  time 
— was  retained  by  Caesar  and  raised  by  him  from  a  demo- 
cratic party*theory  to  a  fundamental  principle  of  monarchi- 
cal law. 

Gaul,  of  course,  fell  to  be  primarily  dealt  with  in  the 
extension  of  Roman  nationality.    Cisalpine  Gaul 
§[J^P*"*        obtained  throughout — what  a  great  part  of  the 
inhabitants  had  long  enjoyed — political  equaliza- 
tion with  the  leading  country  by  the  admission  of  the  Trans- 
padane  communities  into  the  Roman  burgess-union,  which 
had  for  long  been  assumed  by  the  democracy  as  accom- 
plished (pp.  14,  314)  and  was  now  (705)  finally 
accomplished  by  Caesar.     Practically  this  prov- 
ince had  already  completely  Latinized  itself  during  the  forty 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  bestowal  of  Latin  rights. 
The  exclusives  might  ridicule  the  broad  and  gurgling  accent 
of  the  Celtic  Latin,  and  miss  ''  an  undefmed  something  of 
the  grace  of  the  capital "  in  the  Insubrian  or  Venetian,  who 
•a  Caesar's  legionary  had  conquered  for  himself  with  his 
•word  a  place  in  the  Roman  Forum  and  even  in  the  Roman 
senate.     Nevertheless  Cisalpine  Gaul  with  its  dense  chiefly 
Hgricultural  population  was  even  before  Caesar's  lime  prac 
tioally  an  Italian  country,  and  remained  for  centuries  the 
tF  le  asylum  of  Italian  manners  and  Italian  culture  ;  indeed 
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the  teachers  of  Latin  literature  found  nowhere  else  out  of 
the  capital  so  much  encouragement  and  approbation. 

While  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  thus  substantially  merged  in 
Italy,  the  place  which  it  had  hitherto  occupied 
iDoe  Vt*^'       was  taken  by  the  old  Transalpine  province^  whidt 
^"^   '  had  been  converted  by  the  conquests  of  Caesar 

from  a  frontier  into  an  inland  province,  and  which  by  Ita 
vicinity  as  well  as  by  its  climate  was  fitted  beyond  all  other 
re^ons  to  become  in  due  course  of  time  likewise  an  Italian 
land.  Thither  principally,  according  to  the  old  aim  of  the 
transmarine  settlements  of  the  Roman  democracy,  was  ths 
stream  of  Italian  emigration  directed.  There  the  ancient 
colony  of  Narbo  was  reinforced  by  new  settlers,  and  four 
new  burgess-colonies  were  instituted  at  Baeterrae  (Beziers) 
not  far  from  Narbo,  at  Arelate  (Aries)  and  Arausio  (Orange) 
on  the  Rhone,  and  at  the  new  seaport  Forum  Julii  (Fr^jus) ; 
while  the  names  assigned  to  them  at  the  same  time  pre- 
served the  memory  of  the  brave  legions  which  had  annexed 
northern  Gaul  to  the  empire.*  The  townships  not  furnished 
with  colonists  appear,  at  least  for  the  most  part,  to  have 
been  led  on  towards  Romanization  in  the  same  way  as 
Transpadane  Gaul  in  former  times  (iii.  300)  by  the  bestowal 
of  Latin  rights ;  in  particular  Nemausus  (Nimes),  as  the 
chief  place  of  the  territory  taken  from  the  Massiliots  in  con- 
sequence of  their  revolt  against  Caesar  (p.  467),  was  con- 

*  Narbo  was  called  the  colony  of  the  Decimani,  Baeterrae  of  the 
Septimani,  Forum  Julii  of  the  Octavani,  Arelate  (and  besides  this  the 
Latin  colony  of  Kuscino)  of  the  Scxtani,  Arausio  of  the  SecundanU 
The  ninth  legion  is  wanting,  because  it  had  disgraced  its  number  by  the 
mutiny  of  Placentia  (p.  483).  That  the  colonists  of  these  coloiu'es  b^ 
longed  to  the  legions  from  which  they  took  their  names,  is  not  stated 
tnd  is  not  credible ;  the  veterans  themselves  were,  at  least  the  greet 
majority  of  them,  settled  in  Italy  (p.  586).  Cicero's  complaint,  fiiet 
Caesar  *'  had  confiscated  whole  provinces  and  districts  at  a  blow  "  (Ih 
Off.  ii.  7,  27 ;  comp.  Fhilipp.  ziii.  15,  81,  32)  relates  beyond  doubt,  ae 
its  close  connection  with  the  censure  of  the  triumph  over  the  Massilioti 
proves,  to  the  confiscations  of  land  made  on  account  of  these  coloniei 
in  the  Narbonese  province  tnd  primarily  to  the  losses  of  territory  io^ 
posed  on  Massilia. 
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▼erted  from  a  Massiliot  village  into  a  Latin  urban  com 
munity,  and  endowed  with  a  considerable  territory  and  even 
with  the  right  of  coinage.*  While  Cisalpine  Gaul  thus  ad« 
vanced  from  the  preparatory  stage  to  full  equality  with 
Italy,  the  Narbonese  province  advanced  at  the  same  time 
Into  that  preparatory  stage ;  just  as  previously  in  Cisalj'ine 
Gaul,  the  most  considerable  communities  there  had  the  full 
franchise,  the  rest  Latin  rights. 

In  the  other  non-Greek  and  non-Latin  regions  of  the 
empire,  which  were  still  more  remote  from  the  influence  of 
Italy  and  the  process  of  assimilation,  Caesar  confined  him 
self  to  the  establishment  of  several  centres  for  Italian  civi- 
lization such  as  Narbo  had  hitherto  been  in  Gaul,  in  order 
by  their  means  to  pave  the  way  for  a  future  complete  equal i« 
lation.  Such  preliminary  foundations  can  be  pointed  out 
in  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  with  the  exception  of  the 

poorest  and  least  important  of  all,  Sardinia. 
Jjjf*™        How  Caesar  proceeded  in   Northern  Gaul,  we 

have  already  set  forth  (p.  343) ;  the  Latin  Ian- 
gruage  obtained  there  general  official  recognition,  though  not 
yet  employed  for  all  branches  of  public  intercourse,  and  the 
oolony  of  Noviodunum  (Nyon)  arose  on  the  Leman  lake  as 
the  most  northerly  town  with  an  Italian  constitution. 

In  Spain,  which  was  probably  at  that  time  the  most 

densely  peopled  country  of  the  Roman  empire, 

Caesarian  colonists,  so  far  as  we  see,  were  settled 
only  in  the  important  Hellcno-lberian  seaport  town  of  Em- 

*  We  are  not  expressly  informed  from  whom  the  Latin  rights  of 
the  non-colonized  townships  of  this  region  and  especially  of  Nemausua 
fifoceeded.  But  Caesar  himself  (B.  C.  i.  35)  virtually  states  that  Ne- 
mausua up  to  705  was  a  MasRiliot  village  ;  as  according  to 
Livy's  account  (Dio,  xli.  25;  Flor.  ii.  18;  Oros.  vL  15) 
this  very  portion  of  territory  was  taken  from  the  Massiliots  by  Caesar ; 
■ad  lastly  as  even  on  pre-Augustan  coins  and  then  in  Straho  the  (own 
■ppears  an  a  community  of  Latin  rights,  Caesar  alone  can  have  been  the 
•nthor  of  this  bestowal  of  Latinity.  As  to  Ruscino  (Roussillon  neaf 
Perpignan)  and  other  communities  in  Narbonese  Gaul  which  early  at* 
tabled  a  lAtin  constitution,  we  can  only  conjecture  that  they  recckived  i1 
oontemportrily  with  Nemauf  us. 
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poriae  by  the  side  of  the  )ld  population.     On  the  oth« 
hand  the  ancient  and  wea.thy  mercantile  city  ot   GadeJ, 
whose  municipal  system  Caesar  even  when  praetor  had  re 
modelled  suitably  to  the  times,  now  obtained  from  the  Im 
perator  the  full  rights  of  the  Italian  municipia 
(705)  and  became — what  Tusculum  had  been  in 
Italy  (i.  446) — Uie  first  extra-Italian  community  not  founded 
by   llome  which  was  admitted  into  the  Roman  bui^eae- 
imion.     6ome  years  afterwards   (709)   similar 
rights  were  conferred  also  on  some  other  Span- 
ish communities,  and  Latin  rights  probably  on  still  more. 
In  Africa  the  project,  which  Gains  Gracchus  had  not 
been  allowed  to  bring  to  an  issue,  was  now  car- 
ried out,  and  on  the  spot  where  the  city  of  the 
hereditary  foes  of  Rome  had  stood,  3,000  Italian  colonists 
and  a  great  number  of  the  tenants  on  lease  and  sufferance 
resident  in  the  Carthaginian  territory  were  settled ;  and  the 
new  "  Venus-colony,"  the  Roman   Carthage,  throve  with 
amazing  rapidity  under  the  singularly  favourable  circum- 
stances of  the  locality.     Utica,  hitherto  the  capital  and  first 
commercial  town  in  the  province,  had  already  been  in  some 
measure  compensated  beforehand,  apparently  by   the  be- 
stowal of  Latin  rights,  for  the  revival  of  its  superior  rival. 
In  the  Nuniidian  territory  newly  annexed  to  the  empire  the 
important  Cirta  and  the  other  communities  assigned  to  the 
Roman  condottiere  Publius  Sittius  for  himself  and  his  troops 
(p.  535)  obtained  the  rights  of  Roman  military  colonies. 
The  stately  provincial  towns  indeed,  which  the  insane  fury 
of  Ji  ba  and  of  the  desperate  remnant  of  the  constitutional 
part}  had  converted  into  ruins,  did  not  revive  so  i-apidly  as 
t.lu*y  had  been  reduced  to  ashes,  and  many  a  ruinous  site 
recalled  long  afler wards  this  fatal  period  :  but  the  two  nen 
Julian  colonies,  Carthage  and  Cirta,  became  and  continued 
to  be  the  centres  of  Afrioano-Roman  civilization. 

In  the  desolate  land   of  Greece,  Caesar,  ])csides  othoi 

I)lnns  such  as  the  institution  of  a  Roman  colony 

in  Buthrotum  (opposite  Corfu),  busied  himself 

above  all  with  the  restoration  of  Corinth.     Not  only  was  • 
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eoRsiderable  burgess-colony  conducted  thither,  but  a  plan 
was  projected  for  cutting  through  the  isthmus,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  dangerous  circumnavigation  of  Uie  Peloponnesus  and  to 
make  the  whole  traffic  between  Italy  and  Asia  pass  through 

the  Corintho-Saronic  gulf.     Lastly  even  in  the 

remote  Hellenic  East  the  monarch  called  into 
existence  Italian  settlements ;  on  the  Black  Sea,  for  instance, 
at  Heraclea  and  Sinope,  which  towns  the  Italian  colonists 
shared,  as  in  the  case  of  Emporiae,  with  the  old  inhabitants ; 
on  the  Syrian  coast,  in  the  important  port  of  Bery  tus,  which 
like  Sinope  obtained  an  Italian  constitution ;  and  even  in 
I^ypt,  where  a  Roman  station  was  established  on  the  light- 
house-island  commanding  the  harbour  of  Alexandria. 

Through  these  ordinances  the  Italian  municipal  freedom 

was  carried  into  the  provinces  in  a  manner  far 
«heit^L^  more  comprehensive  than  had  been  previously 
oooStinSlin  ^^®  <5*®®'  The  communities  of  full  burgesses — 
joj^  p«>»-     that  is,  all  the  towns  of  the  Cisalpine  province 

and  the  burgess-colonies  and  burgess-mt^ntctpta 
•eattered  in  Transalpine  Gaul  and  elsewhere — were  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  Italian,  in  so  far  as  they  administered 
their  own  aHairs,  and  even  exercised  a  somewhat  limited 
jurisdiction ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  more  important 
processes  ctime  before  the  Roman  authority  competent  to 
deal  with  them — as  a  rule,  the  governor  of  the  province.* 

*  That  no  commuDity  of  full  burgesses  had  more  than  limited  juris* 
diotion,  is  certain.  But  the  fact,  which  is  distinctly  apparent  from  the 
CaefBiian  municipal  ordinance  for  Cisalpine  Gaul,  is  a  surprising  one— 
that  the  processes  lying  beyond  municipal  competency  from  this  prov 
ince  went  not  before  its  governor,  but  before  the  Roman  praetor ;  for  in 
Other  cases  the  governor  is  in  his  province  quite  as  much  representative 
ef  the  praetor  who  administers  justice  between  burgesses  as  of  the 
pnetor  who  administers  justice  betwecT.  burgess  and  non-burgess,  and 
!■  thoroughly  competent  to  determine  all  processes.  Beyond  doubt  this 
la  a  remnant  of  the  arrangement  before  Sulla,  under  which  in  the  whole 
eontinental  territory  as  far  as  the  Alps  the  urban  magistrates  alone  were 
eonpetent,  and  thus  all  the  processes  there,  where  they  exceeded  mu- 
nkripal  competency,  necessarily  came  before  the  praetors  in  Rome.  In 
Narbo  again,  Gades,  Carthage,  Corinth,  the  processes  in  such  a  cats 
Vol.  IV.— 28 
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The  formally  autonomous  Latin  and  ike  other  emancipated 
communities — ^including  now  those  of  Narbonese  Gaul,  all 
those  of  Sicily,  so  far  as  they  were  not  burgess-oommuui- 
ties,  and  a  considerable  number  also  in  the  other  provinces 
—had  not  merely  free  administration,  but  probably  unlim* 
Ited  jurisdiction ;  so  that  the  governor  was  only  entitled  to 
interfere  there  by  virtue  of  his— oertwnly  very  arbitrary — 
administrative  control.  No  doubt  even  earlier  there  had 
been  communities  of  full  burgesses  within  the  provinces  of 
governors,  such  as  Aquileia,  Ravenna,  Narbo,  and  whole 
governors'  provinces,  such  as  Cisalpine  Gaul,  had  consisted 
of  communities  with  Italian  constitution ;  but  it  was,  if  not 
in  law,  at  least  in  a  political  point  of  view  a  singularly  im* 
portant  innovation,  tiiat  there  was  now  a  province  which  as 
well  as  Italy  was  peopled  solely  by  Roman  burgesses,*  and 
that  others  promised  to  become  such. 

With  this  disappeared  the  first  great  practical  distino* 
itai  and  ^^^^  ^^^  separated  Italy  from  the  provinces ;  and 
the  proT-        the  second — that  ordinarily  no  troops  were  sta- 

tocos  I©* 

dnoedto         tioned  in  Italy,  while  they  were  stationed  in  the 

one  lerel.  ^  ti        •        •      «.i_  *    j* 

provmces — was  likewise  in  the  course  of  dis* 
appearing ;  troops  were  now  stationed  only  where  there  was 
a  frontier  to  be  defended,  and  the  commandants  of  the  prov- 
inces in  which  this  was  not  the  case,  such  as  Narbo  and 
Sicily,  were  officers  only  in  name.  The  formal  contrast  be* 
tween  Italy  and  the  provinces,  which  had  at  all  times  de- 
went  oertainly  to  the  goTemor  oonoerned ;  as  indeed  even  from  pncli* 
eel  coDsderationa  the  oairyiiig  of  a  suit  to  Rome  ooold  sot  well  be 
thought  of. 

*  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  bestowal  of  the  JRoman  franchise  on 

a  province  colIecttTely,  and  the  cootinuanoe  of  a  proTindal  administi^ 

tiDo  for  It,  should  be  usually  conceived  as  oontnste  excluding  each  other. 

Besides,  Cisalpine  Gaul  notoriously  obtained  tiie  tktiUu  al 

latest  in  705,  while  it  remained  a  province  as  long  as  Oae^ 

Mr  lived  and  was  only  united  with  Italy  after  his  death  (Dio^  zlviii.  12); 

the  governors  also  can  be  pointed  out  down  to  711.    The 

very  fact  that  the  Caesarian  ordinance  never  designates  the 

eountry  as  Italy,  but  as  Cisalpine  Gaul,  ouf^t  to  have  led  to  the  rigM 

view. 
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pended  on  other  distinctions  (ii.  82),  continued  certainljf 
still  to  subsist — Italy  being  the  sphere  of  the  civil  jurisdio* 
tion  and  of  the  consuls  and  pruetors,  while  the  provincei 
were  districts  under  the  jurisdiction  of  martial  law  and  sub- 
ject to  proconsuls  and  propraetors  but  the  procedure  ao 
cording  to  civil  and  according  to  martial  law  had  for  long 
lieen  practically  coincident,  and  the  different  titles  of  th« 
magistrates  signified  little  after  the  one  Imperator  was  over 
all. 

In  all  these  various  municipal  foundations  and  ordinances 
«— which  are  traceable  at  least  in  plan,  if  not  perhaps  all  in 
execution,  to  Caesar — a  definite  system  is  apparent.  Italy 
was  converted  from  the  mistress  of  the  subject  peoples  into 
the  mother  of  the  renovated  Italo-Hellenic  nation.  The 
Cisalpine  province  completely  equalized  with  the  mother- 
country  was  a  promise  and  a  guarantee  that,  in  the  mon- 
archy of  Caesar  just  as  in  the  healthier  times  of  the  repub- 
lic, every  Latinized  district  might  expect  to  be  placed  on  an 
equal  footing  by  the  side  of  its  elder  sisters  and  of  the 
mother  herself.  On  the  threshold  of  fiill  national  and  po* 
litical  equalization  with  Italy  stood  the  adjoining  lands,  the 
Greek  Sicily  and  the  south  of  Gaul,  which  was  rapidly  be» 
coming  Latinized.  In  a  more  remote  stage  of  preparation 
stood  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire,  in  which,  just  as 
hitherto  in  southern  Gaul  Narbo  had  been  a  Roman  colony, 
the  great  maritime  cities — Emporiae,  Gades,  Carthage,  Cor- 
inth, Heraclea  in  Pontus,  Sinope,  Berytus,  Alexandria — now 
became  Italian  or  Helleno-Italian  communities,  the  centres 
of  an  Italian  civilization  even  in  the  Greek  East,  the  funda- 
mental pillars  of  the  future  national  and  political  equaliza<» 
tion  of  the  empire.  The  rule  of  the  urban  community  c£ 
Rome  over  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  was  at  an  end ; 
in  its  stead  came  the  new  Mediterranean  state,  and  its  first 
act  was  to  atone  for  the  two  greatest  outrages  which  that 
urban  community  had  prrpetrated  on  civilization.  While 
the  destruction  of  the  two  greatest  marts  of  commerce  in 
the  Roman  dominions  marked  the  turning  point  at  which 
whe  protectorate  of  the  Roman  community  degenerated  intc 
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political  tyrannizing  over,  and  financial  exaction  fix>m,  Um 
luliject  lands,  the  prompt  and  brilliant  restoration  of  Car' 
thage  and  Corinth  marked  the  foundation  of  the  new  greal 
commonwealth  which  was  to  train  up  all  the  regions  on  the 
Mediterranean  to  national  and  political  equality,  to  union  io 
a  genuine  state.  Well  might  Caesar  bestow  on  the  city  oi 
Corinth'  in  addition  to  its  far-famed  andent  name  the  new 
one  of  "  Honour  to  Julius  "  (Lays  Jvli). 

While  thus  the  new  united  empire  was  furnished  with  a 

national  character,  which  doubtless  necessarily 

tion  of  the      lacked  individuality  and  was  rather  an  inanimate 

ntm  empiM.    p^^j^^^  q£  ^^  ^.j^g^  ^  fresih  growth  of  nature,  it 

fiirthcr  had  need  of  unity  in  those  institutions  which  ex- 
press the  general  life  of  nations— in  constitution  and  admin- 
istration, in  religion  and  jurisprudence,  in  money,  measureii 
and  weights ;  as  to  which,  of  course,  local  diversities  of  the 
most  varied  character  were  quite  compatible  with  essential 
union.  In  all  these  departments  we  can  only  speak  of  the 
initial  steps,  for  the  thorough  formation  of  the  monarchy 
of  Caesar  into  an  unity  was  the  work  of  the  future,  and  all 
that  he  did  was  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  building  of 
centuries.  But  of  the  lines,  which  the  great  man  drew  in 
these  departments,  several  can  still  be  recognized ;  and  it  is 
more  pleasing  to  follow  him  here,  than  in  the  task  of  recon- 
struction from  the  ruins  of  the  nationalities. 

As  to  constitution  and  administration,  we  have  already 
noticed  elsewhere  the  most  important  elements 
SfSoiJre.  ^^  ^^®  "®w  unity — the  transition  of  the  sover- 
eignty from  the  municipal  council  of  Rome  to 
Ihe  sole  master  of  the  Mediterranean  monarchy  ;  the  con- 
version of  that  municipal  council  into  a  supreme  imperial 
council  representing  Italy  and  the  provinces  ;  above  all,  the 
transference — now  commenced — of  the  Roman,  and  gene- 
rally of  the  Italian,  municipal  organization  to  the  provincial 
communities.  This  latter  course — the  bestowal  of  Latin, 
and  thereafler  of  Roman,  rights  on  the  communities  ripe  for 
fiill  admission  to  the  united  state— gradually  of  itself  brought 
about  uniform  communal  arrangements.     In   one   respect 
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alone  this  process  could  not  be  waited  for.  llie  new  enipii*e 
needed  immediately  an  institution  which  should  place  before 
the  government  at  a  glance  the  principal  bases  of  adminuh 
tration — the  proportions  of  population  and  property  in  iIm 
difierent  communities — ^in  other  words  an  improved  census. 
First  the  census  of  Italy  was  reformed.  Hitherto,  strange 
to  say,  it  had  been  always  held  exclusively  in  the  capital,  ic 
the  annoyance  of  the  burgesses  and  to  the  injury  of  but>i- 
ness.  According  to  Caesar's  ordinance  *  in  future,  when  a 
eensus  took  place  in  the  Roman  community,  there  were  to 
be  simultaneously  registered  by  the  highest  authority  in 
each  Italian  community  the  name  of  every  municipal  bur- 
gess and  that  of  his  father  or  Rianumitter,  his  district,  his 
age,  and  his  property  ;  and  these  lists  were  to  be  furnished 
to  the  Roman  censor  early  enough  to  enable  him  to  com- 
plete in  proper  time  the  general  list  of  Roman  burgesses 
and  of  Roman  property.  That  it  was  Caesar's  intention  to 
introduce  similar  institutions  also  in  the  provinces  is  attest- 
ed partly  by  the  measurement  and  survey  of  the  whole  em 
pire  ordered  by  him,  partly  by  the  nature  of  the  arrange- 
ment itself;  for  it  in  fact  furnished  the  general  instrument 
appropriate  for  procuring,  as  well  in  the  Italian  as  in  the 
non4talian  communities  of  the  state,  the  information  requ^ 
aite  for  the  central  administration.  Evidently  here  too  it 
was  Caesar's  intention  to  revert  to  the  traditions  of  the 
earlier  republican  times,  and  to  reintroduce  the  census  of 
the  empire,  which  the  earlier  republic  had  cffectod^-essen- 
tially  in  the  same  way  as  Caesar  effected  the  Italian — by 
analogous  extension  of  the  institution  of  the  urban  ccncoN 
ahip  with  its  set  terms  and  other  essential  rules  to  all  tJie 
anbject  communities  of  Italy  and  Sicily  (i.  540,  ii.  85). 
This  had  been  one  of  the  first  institutions  which  the  torpid 
aristocracy  allowed  to  drop,  and  in  this  way  deprived  th€ 
aupreme  governing  authority  of  any  general  view  of  the  re* 
sources  in  men  and  taxation  at  its  disposal  and  consequently 

*  That  this  was  a  change  introduced  by  Caesar,  and  not  possiblj  a« 
enactmeut  already  made  in  consequence  of  the  Social  War,  should  nevsi 
bave  been  doubted  (Cic.  Verr  aet  I  18,  64  and  elsewhere). 
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of  all  possibility  of  an  effective  control  (ii.  402).  Tbe  indi 
cations  still  extant,  and  the  very  connection  of  things,  shofi 
irrefragably  that  Caesar  made  preparations  to  renew  th« 
general  census  that  had  been  obsolete  for  centuries. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  in  religion  and  in  jurispm 

dence  no  thorough  levelling  could  be  thought  of; 
ttMeaipiM!      y^^  ^^^  ^^  toleration  towards  local  foiths  and 

municipal  statutes  the  new  state  needed  a  com> 
mon  worship  consonant  to  the  Italo-Hellenic  nationality  and 
a  general  code  of  law  superior  to  the  municipal  statutesL 
It  needed  them  ;  for  de  facto  both  were  already  in  existence 
In  the  field  of  religion  men  had  for  centuries  been  busied  in 
fusing  together  the  Italian  and  Hellenic  worships  partly  by 
external  adoption,  partly  by  internal  adjustment  of  their  re- 
spective conceptions  of  the  gods ;  and  owing  to  the  pliant 
formless  character  of  the  Italian  Gods,  there  had  been  no 
great  difficulty  in  resolving  Jupiter  into  Zeus,  Venus  into 
Aphrodite,  and  so  every  essential  idea  of  the  Latin  &ith  into 
its  Hellenic  counterpart.  The  Italo-Hellenic  religion  stood 
forth  in  its  outlines  ready-made ;  how  much  in  this  very  de- 
partment men  were  conscious  of  having  gone  beyond  the 
specifically  Roman  point  of  view  and  advanced  towards  an 
Italo-Hellenic  quasi-national ity,  is  shown  by  the  distinction 
made  in  the  already  mentioned  theology  of  Varro  between 
the  "  common  **  gods,  that  is,  those  acknowledged  by  Ro- 
mans and  Greeks,  and  the  special  gods  of  the  Roman  com- 
munity. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  field  of  criminal  and  police  law, 

where  the  government  more  directly  interferes 
•iBpiri**^*      and  the  necessities  of  the  case  are  substantially 

met  by  a  judicious  legislation,  there  was  no  d'ffi- 
eulty  in  attaining,  in  the  way  of  l^islative  action,  that  5o> 
gree  of  material  uniformity  which  certainly  was  in  this  de- 
partment needful  for  the  unity  of  the  empire.  In  the  civil 
law  again,  where  the  initiative  belongs  to  commercial  intei> 
course  and  merely  the  formal  shape  to  the  legislator,  the 
oode  for  the  united  empire,  which  the  legislator  certainly 
could  not  have  created,  had  been  already  long  since  devel 
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oped  naturally  by  commercial  intercourse  itsel£  The  Roi 
man  urban  law  was  still  indeed  legally  based  on  the  em 
bodiment  of  the  Latin  national  law  contained  in  the  Twelve 
Tables.  Later  laws  had  doubtless  introduced  various  inv 
provements  of  detail  suited  to  the  times,  among  which  the 
inost  important  was  probably  the  abolition  of  the  old  in- 
convenient mode  of  commencing  a  process  through  standing 
forms  of  declaration  by  the  parties  (i.  209)  and  the  substi- 
tution of  an  instruction  to  the  single  juryman  drawn  up  in 
writing  by  the  presiding  magistrate  {formula)  :  but  in  the 
main  the  popular  legislation  had  only  piled  upon  that  ven- 
erable foundation  an  endless  chaos  of  special  laws  long  since 
in  great  part  antiquated  and  forgotten,  which  can  only  be 
compared  to  the  English  statutes  at  large.  The  attempts  to 
impart  to  them  scientific  shape  and  system  had  certainly 
rendered  the  tortuous  paths  of  the  old  civil  law  accessible, 
and  thrown  light  upon  them  (iii.  567) ;  but  no  Roman 
Blackstone  could  remedy  the  fundamental  defect,  that  an 
urban  code  composed  four  hundred  years  ago  with  its 
equally  diffuse  and  confused  supplements  was  now  to  serve 
as  the  law  of  a  great  state. 

Commercial  intercourse  provided  for  itself  a  more  thor- 
ough remedy.  The  lively  commerce  between 
urbftniAwor  Romans  and  non-Romans  had  long  ago  devel- 
oped in  Rome  an  international  private  law  (itu 
gentium  ;  i.  213),  that  is  to  say,  a  body  of  maxims  espe- 
cially relating  to  commercial  matters,  according  to  which 
Roman  judges  pronounced  judgment,  when  a  cause  could 
not  be  decided  either  according  to  their  own  or  any  other 
national  code  and  they  were  compelled — setting  aside  the 
peculiarities  of  Roman,  Hellenic,  Phoenician  and  other  law 
—to  revert  to  the  common  perceptions  of  right  underlying 
mil  commercial  dealings.  The  formation  of  the  newer  law 
proceeded  on  this  basis.  In  the  first  place  as  a  standard  for 
the  legal  dealings  of  Roman  burgesses  with  each  other,  it 
de  facto  substituted  for  the  old  urban  law,  which  had  become 
practically  useless,  a  new  code  based  in  substance  on  a  com 
promise  between  the  national  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  and 
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the  international  law  or  so-called  law  of  natioDflL  The 
former  was  essentially  adhered  to,  though  (if  oouroe  with 
modifications  suited  to  the  times,  in  the  law  of  marriagej 
femily,  and  inheritance ;  whereas  in  all  regulations  whiol 
concerned  dealings  with  property,  and  consequently  in  r^* 
erence  to  ownership  and  contracts,  the  international  law  wai 
the  standard ;  in  these  matters  indeed  various  important  ar^ 
-rangements  were  borrowed  even  from  local  provincial  law, 
such  as  the  legislation  as  to  usury  (p.  627),  and  the  institu- 
tion of  kypotkeea.  Through  whom,  when,  and  how  this 
comprehensive  innovation  came  into  existence,  whether  at 
once  or  gradually,  whether  through  one  or  aeveral  authors, 
are  questions  to  which  we  cannot  furnish  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer. We  know  only  that  this  reform,  as  was  natural,  pro- 
ceeded in  the  first  instance  from  the  urban  court ;  that  it 
was  first  embodied  in  the  instructions  annually  issued  by 
the  praetor  urbanus,  when  entering  on  office,  for  the  guidance 
of  the  parties  in  reference  to  the  most  important  maxims  of 
law  to  be  observed  in  the  judicial  year  then  b^inning 
{edictum  annuum  or  perpetuum  praeioris  urbani)  ;  and  that, 
although  various  preparatory  steps  towards  it  may  have 
been  taken  in  earlier  times,  it  certainly  only  attained  its 
completion  in  this  epoch.  The  new  code  was  theoretic  and 
abstract,  inasmuch  as  the  Roman  view  of  law  had  therein 
divested  itself  of  such  of  its  national  peculiarities  as  it  had 
become  aware  of;  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  practical  and 
positive,  inasmuch  as  it  by  no  means  faded  away  into  the 
dim  twilight  of  general  equity  or  even  into  the  pure  noth- 
ingness  of  the  so-called  law  of  nature,  but  was  applied  by 
definite  functionaries  for  definite  concrete  cases  according  to 
fiyed  rules,  and  was  not  merely  capable  o^  but  had  already 
essentially  received,  a  statutory  embodiment  in  the  urbaa 
edict.  This  code  moreover  corresponded  in  matter  to  the 
wants  of  the  time,  in  so  far  as  it  furnished  the  more  con- 
venient forms  required  by  the  increase  of  commerce  for 
legal  procedure,  for  acquisition  of  property,  and  for  conolu- 
sion  of  contracts.  Lastly,  it  had  already  in  the  main  b^ 
come  subsidiary  law  throughout  the  compass  of  the  Romao 
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empire^  inasmuch  as — while  the  manifold  local  statutes  Yten 
retained  for  those  legal  relations  which  were  not  direetly 
oommercial,  as  well  as  for  local  transactions  between  memi 
bers  of  the  same  legal  district — dealings  relating  to  propi 
eny  between  subjects  of  the  empire  belonging  to  different 
legal  districts  were  regulated  throughout  aA;er  the  model  *ol 
the  urban  edict,  though  not  applicable  dejure  to  these  cases^ 
both  in  Italy  and  in  the  provinces.  The  law  of  the  urbai 
edict  had  thus  essentially  the  same  position  in  that  agf 
which  the  Roman  law  has  occupied  in  our  political  develop 
ment;  this  also  is,  so  &lt  as  such  opposites  can  be  com* 
bined,  at  once  abstract  and  positive ;  this  also  recommend- 
ed itself  by  its  (compared  with  the  earlier  legal  code)  flezi 
ble  forms  of  intercourse,  and  took  its  place  by  the  side  oi 
the  local  statutes  as  universal  auxiliary  law.  But  the  Ro 
man  legal  development  had  an  essential  advantage  over  ours 
in  this,  that  the  denationalized  legislation  appeared  not,  as 
with  us,  prematurely  and  by  artificial  birth,  but  at  the  right 
time  and  agreeably  to  nature. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  law  as  Caesar  found  it.     When 

he  projected  the  plan  for  a  new  code,  it  is  not 
^^S^ot  difficult  to  divine  his  intentions.  This  code  could 
^^*^         only  comprehend  the  law  of  Hjman  burgesses, 

and  could  be  a  general  code  for  the  empire 
merely  so  far  as  a  code  of  the  ruling  nation  suitable  to  the 
times  could  not  but  of  itself  become  general  subsidiary  law 
throughout  the  compass  of  the  empire.  In  criminal  law, 
if  the  plan  embraced  this  at  all,  th«>j*e  was  needed  only  a 
revision  and  adjustment  of  the  Sullan  ordinances.  In  dvii 
law,  for  a  state  whose  nationality  was  strictly  humanity,  thp 
necessary  and  only  possible  formal  shape  was  to  invest  that 
urban  edict,  which  had  already  spontaneously  grown  out  of 
lawful  commerce,  with  the  security  and  precision  of  statuU> 
Uw.     The  first  step  towards  tLis  had  been  taken  by  the 

Cornelian  law  of  687,  when  it  enjoined  the  judge 

to  keep  to  the  maxicis  set  forth  at  the  beginning 
of  his  magistracy  and  not  arbitrarily  to  administer  othei 
law  (p.  195) — a  regulation,  wh^rii  may  well   be  comparer? 
Vol.  IV.— 28* 
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with  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  which  became  aL 
most  as  significant  for  the  fixing  of  the  latter  urban  law  as 
that  collection  for  the  fixing  of  the  earlier.  But  although 
after  the  Cornelian  decree  of  the  people  the  edict  was  no 
longer  subordinate  to  the  judge,  but  the  judge  was  by  law 
•ttbject  to  the  edict ;  and  though  the  new  code  had  practi« 
eally  dispossessed  the  old  urban  law  in  judicial  usage  as  in 
legal  instruction— «very  urban  judge  was  still  free  at  his 
entrance  on  office  absolutely  and  arbitrarily  to  alter  the 
edict,  and  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  with  its  additions 
still  always  outweighed  formally  the  urban  edict,  so  that  in 
each  individual  case  of  collision  the  antiquated  rule  had  to 
be  set  aside  by  arbitrary  interference  of  the  magistrate  and 
therefore,  strictly  speaking,  by  violation  of  formal  law. 
The  subsidiary  application  of  the  urban  edict  in  the  court 
of  the  praeior  peregrinus  at  Rome  and  in  the  difierent  pro- 
vincial judicatures  was  entirely  subject  to  the  arbitrary 
pleasure  of  the  individual  presiding  magistrate.  It  was 
evidently  necessary  to  set  aside  definitively  the  old  urban 
law,  so  far  as  it  had  not  been  transferred  to  the  newer,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  to  set  suitable  limits  to  its  arbitrary 
alteration  by  each  individual  urban  judge,  possibly  also  to 
regulate  its  subsidiary  application  by  the  side  of  the  local 
statutes.  This  was  Caesar's  design,  when  he  projected  the 
plan  for  his  code;  for  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise. 
The  plan  was  not  executed  ;  and  thus  that  troublesome  state 
of  transition  in  Roman  jurisprudence  was  perpetuated  till 
this  necessary  reform  was  accomplished  six  centuries  after- 
wards, and  then  but  imperfectly,  by  one  of  the  successors 
of  Caesar,  the  emperor  Justinian. 

Lastly,  in  money,  measures,  and  weights  the  substantia] 
^liftlizauou  cf  the  Latin  and  Hellenic  systems  had  long 
been  in  progiess.  It  was  very  ancient  so  far  as  concerned 
the  definitions  of  weight  and  the  measures  of  capacity  and 
of  length  indispensable  for  trade  and  commerce  (i.  273), 
and  in  the  monetary  system  little  more  recent  than  the  in- 
troduction of  the  silver  coinage  (ii.  452).  But  these  oldei 
aquations  were  not  suflicient,  because  in  the  Hellenic  world 
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itself  the  most  varied  metrical  and  monetary  systems  sub 
Bisted  side  by  side;  it  was  necessary,  and  formed  part 
doubtless  of  Caesar's  plan,  now  to  introduce  everywhere  in 
the  new  united  empire,  so  far  as  this  had  not  been  donii 
already,  Roman  money,  Roman  measures,  and  Roman 
weights  in  such  a  manner  that  they  alone  should  be  reck- 
oned by  in  official  intercourse,  and  that  the  non-Roman  sys- 
tems should  be  restricted  to  local  currency  or  placed  in  a — 
once  for  all  regulated — ^ratio  to  the  Roman.  The  action  of 
Caesar,  however,  can  only  be  pointed  out  in  two  of  the 
most  important  of  these  departments,  the  monetary  system 
and  the  calendar. 

The  Roman  monetary  system  was  based  on  the  two  pre- 
cious metals  circulating  side  by  side  and  in  a 
imperui  fixed  relation  to  each  other,  gold  being  given  and 
'"'*°*^'  taken  according  to  weight,*  silver  in  the  form 
of  coin;  but  practically  in  consequence  of  the  extensive 
transmarine  intercourse  the  gold  far  preponderated  over  the 
silver.  Whether  the  acceptance  of  Roman  silver  money 
was  not  even  at  an  earlier  period  obligatory  throughout  the 
empire,  is  uncertain ;  at  any  rate  uncoined  gold  essentially 
supplied  the  place  of  imperial  money  throughout  the  Ro- 
man territory,  the  more  so  as  the  Romans  had  prohibited 
the  coining  of  gold  in  all  the  provinces  and  client-states,  and 
the  denarius  had,  in  addition  to  Italy,  de  jure  or  de  facto 
naturalized  itself  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  Sicily,  in  Spain  and 
various  other  places,  especially  in  the  West  (iii.  498).  Rut 
the  imperial  coinage  begins  with  Caesar.  Exactly  like 
Alexander,  he  marked  the  foundation  of  the  new  monarchy 
embracing  the  civilized  world  by  the  fact  that  the  only  metal 
forming  an  univei*sal  medium  obtained  the  first  place  m  *he 

*  The  gold  pieces,  which  Sulla  (iii.  495)  and  contemporarily  Tyin- 
peine  camcd  to  be  struck,  both  in  small  quantity,  do  not  invalidato  thii 
proposition  ;  for  they  probably  came  to  be  taken  solely  by  weight  just 
like  the  gol  ien  Phillippei  which  were  in  circulation  even  down  to  Cmt' 
sar*B  time.  They  are  certainly  remarkable,  because  they  anticipate  tbt 
Caesarian  unperial  gold  just  as  Sulla's  regency  anticipated  the  Dei 
monaivby. 
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coinage.  The  greatness  of  the  scale  on  which  the  new  Ca» 
larian  gold  piece  (20«.  7d,  aooording  to  the  present  value  ol 
the  metal)  was  immediately  coined,  is  shown  by  the  fad 
that  in  a  single  treasure  buried  seven  years  after  Caesar's 
death  there  were  found  80,000  of  these  pieces.  It  is  trot 
that  financial  speculations  may  have  exercised  a  coUatexal 
influence  in  this  respect.*  As  to  the  silver  money,  the  ex* 
elusive  rule  of  the  Roman  denariui  in  all  the  West,  for 
which  the  foundation  had  previously  been  laid,  was  finally 
established  by  Caesar,  when  he  definitely  dosed  the  only 
Occidental  mint  that  still  competed  in  silver  currency  with 
the  Roman,  that  of  Massilia.  The  coining  of  mlver  or  cop» 
per  small  money  was  st»ll  permitted  to  a  number  of  Occi- 
dental communities ;  three-quarter  denarii  were  struck  by 
some  I^atin  communities  of  southern  Oaul,  half  denani  by 
several  cantons  in  northern  Gaul,  copper  small  coins  in  va- 
rious instances  even  after  Caesar's  time  by  communes  of 
the  West;  but  this  small  money  was  throughout  ci^ed 
after  the  Roman  standard,  and  its  acceptance  moreover  was 
probably  obligatory  only  in  local  dealings.  Caesar  does 
not  seem  any  more  than  the  earlier  government  to  have  ooiw 
templated  the  regulation  vith  a  view  to  unity  of  the  mone- 
tary system  of  the  East,  where  great  masses  of  coarse  sil- 
ver money — much  of  which  too  easily  admitted  of  being 
debased  or  worn  away— ^md  to  some  extent  even,  as  in 
Egypt,  a  copper  coinage  akin  to  our  paper  money  were  in 
circulation,  and  the  Syrian  commercial  cities  would  have 
felt  very  severely  the  want  of  their  previous  na^onal  coin- 
age corresponding  to  the  Mesopotaroian  currency.  We  find 
here  subsequently  the  arrangement  that  the  denariMB  has 

*  It  appears  to  wit,  that  in  earlier  timee  the  chdms  of  &e  state- 
creditors  payable  in  silver  could  not  be  paid  against  their  will  in  gold 
according  to  its  legal  ratio  to  sllyer ;  whereas  it  admits  of  no  douht, 
that  from  Caesar's  time  the  gold  piece  had  to  be  taken  without  oppoai* 
lion  for  100  silver  sesterces.  This  was  Just  at  that  time  the  more  im 
(lortant,  ss  in  consequence  of  the  great  quantities  of  gold  put  into  oir- 
filiation  by  Oaeaar  it  s^x>od  for  a  time  in  the  carrency  of  trade  U  pa 
cent,  below  the  legal  ratio. 
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everywhere  legal  carrency  and  is  the  only  medium  of  ol& 
dal  reckonings*  while  the  local  coins  have  legal  eurrency 
within  their  limited  range  but  according  to  a  tariff  un 
favourable  for  them  as  compared  with  the  denarius.)  Thii 
was  probably  not  introduced  all  at  once,  and  in  part  per« 
haps  may  have  preceded  Caesar ;  but  it  was  at  any  rate  the 
essential  complement  of  the  Caesarian  arrangement  as  to 
the  imperial  coinage,  whose  new  gold  piece  found  its  imm» 
diate  model  in  the  almost  equally  heavy  coin  of  Alexander 
and  was  doubtless  calculated  especially  for  drculalion  in 
the  East. 

Of  a  kindred  nature  was  the  reform  of  the  calendar. 

The  republican  calendar,  which  strangely  enough 
Jj^J^JU,^     was  still  the  old  decem viral  calendar — an  imper- 

feet  adoption  of  the  octaeteris  that  preceded 
Meton  (i.  601) — had  by  a  combination  of  wretched  mathe- 
matics and  wretched  administration  come  to  anticipate  the 
true  time  by  67  whole  days,  so  that  «.  g.  the  festival  of 
Flora  was  celebrated  on  the  11th  July  instead  of  the  28th 
April.  Caesar  finaUy  removed  this  evil,  and  with  the  help 
of  the  Greek  mathematician  Sosigenes  introduced  the  Italian 
farmer's  year  regulated  according  to  the  Egyptian  calendar 
of  Eudoxus,  as  well  as  a  rational  system  of  intercalation, 
into  religious  and  official  use ;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
beginning  of  the  year  on  the  1st  March  of  the  old  calendar 
was  abolished,  and  the  date  of  the  Ist  January — ^fixed  at 
first  as  the  term  for  changing  the  supreme  magistrates  and, 
in  consequence  of  this,  long  since  predominant  in  civil  life 
—was  assumed  as  the  calendar-period  for  commencing  the 

*  There  is  probebly  no  iosoriptlon  of  tbe  Imperial  period,  which 
ipeoifiee  rams  of  money  otherwise  tfaui  in  BomAn  coin. 

f  Thus  the  Atdo  droekma^  although  aensibly  heavier  than  the  dbM» 
ritM,  was  yet  reckoned  equal  to  it;  the  Utradrachmon  of  Antioch, 
wei§^ng  on  an  average  16  grammes  of  silver,  was  made  equal  to  9  Ro> 
man  denarii^  which  only  weigh  about  12  grammes;  the  cutcphtmu  of 
Asia  Minor  was  according  to  the  value  of  silver  above  S,  aeoording  to 
Ihe  legal  tariff  •»  2^  dmuirii  ;  the  Rhodian  half  drachma  aeoording  Ui 
the  value  of  silver  ^  |,  aeoording  to  the  legil  tariff*- 1  of  a  dMoriiM 
wd  soon. 
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year.  Both  changes  came  into  effect  on  the  1st  January 
700  of  the  city,  45  b.  c,  and  along  with  them  the  use  of  the 
Julian  calendar  so  named  after  its  author,  which  long  after 
the  fall  of  the  monarchy  of  Caesar  remained  the  regulative 
standard  of  the  civilized  world  and  in  the  main  is  so  still 
By  way  of  explanation  there  was  added  in  a  detailed  edict 
1  starKsalendar  derived  from  the  Egyptian  astronomical  ob- 
servations and  transferred — ^not  indeed  very  skilfully — ^to 
Italy,  which  fixed  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars  named 
according  to  days  of  the  calendar.'^  In  this  domain  also  the 
Roman  and  Greek  worlds  were  thus  placed  on  a  par. 

Such  were  the  foundations  of  tlie  Mediterranean  mon- 
archy of  Caesar.  For  the  second  time  in  Rome 
UiMirorkl?'^  the  social  question  had  reached  a  crisis,  at  which 
the  antagonisms  not  only  appeared  to  be,  but 
actually  were,  in  the  form  of  their  exhibition,  insoluble  and, 
in  their  expression,  irreconcilable.  On  the  first  occasion 
Rome  had  been  saved  by  the  fact  that  Italy  was  merged  is 
Rome  and  Rome  in  Italy,  and  in  the  new  enlarged  and 
altered  home  those  old  antagonisms  were  not  recondled, 
but  fell  into  abeyance.  Now  Rome  was  once  more  saved 
by  the  fact  that  the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean  were 
merged  in  it  or  became  prepared  for  merging ;  the  war  be- 
tween the  Italian  poor  and  rich,  which  in  the  old  Italy  could 
only  end  with  the  destruction  of  the  nation,  had  no  longer 
a  battle-field  or  a  meaning  in  the  Italy  of  three  continents. 
The  Latin  colonies  closed  the,  gap  which  threatened  to  swal- 
low up  the  Roman  community  in  the  fiflh  century ;  the 
deeper  chasm  of  the  seventh  century  was  filled  by  the  Trans* 

*  The  identity  of  this  edict  drawn  up  perhaps  by  Marcus  Flaviua 
(MMrob.  Sat,  i.  14,  2)  and  the  alleged  treatise  of  Caesar  De  Stcllia,  is 
ihown  by  the  joke  of  Cicero  (Plutarch,  Caet.  69)  that  now  the  Lyre  rises 
according  to  edict. 

Moreover  it  was  known  even  before  Caesar,  that  the  solar  year  of 
165  days  6  hours  which  was  the  basis  of  the  Egyptian  calendar,  and 
which  he  made  the  basii  of  his,  was  somewhat  too  long.  The  most  ex- 
act calculation  of  the  tropical  year  which  the  ancient  world  was  ao* 
Quainted  with,  thai  of  Hipparchus,  put  it  at  866  d.  5  k.  OS'  18^ ;  tht 
^ue  length  is  S66  d.  5  h.  48*  48". 
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alpiae  and  transmarine  colonizations  of  Gains  Gracchus  and 
Caesar.  For  Rome  alone  history  not  merely  performed 
miracles,  but  also  repeated  its  miracles,  and  twice  cured  the 
internal  crisis,  which  in  the  state  itself  was  incurable,  by 
regenerating  the  state.  There  was  doubtless  much  corrup 
Hon  in  this  regeneration ;  as  the  union  of  Italy  was  accom- 
plished over  the  ruins  of  the  Samnite  and  Etruscan  nations, 
00  the  Mediterranean  monarchy  built  itself  on  the  ruins  of 
oountless  states  and  tribes  once  living  and  vigorous ;  but  it 
was  a  corruption  out  of  which  sprang  a  fresh  growth,  part 
of  which  remains  green  at  the  present  day.  What  was 
pulled  down  for  the  sake  of  the  new  building,  was  merely 
the  secondary  nationalities  which  had  long  since  been 
marked  out  for  destruction  by  the  levelling  hand  of  civiliza* 
tion.  Caesar,  wherever  he  came  forward  as  a  destroyer, 
only  carried  out  the  pronounced  verdict  of  historical  devel- 
opment ;  but  he  protected  the  germs  of  culture,  where  and 
as  he  found  them,  in  his  own  land  as  well  as  among  the  sis- 
ter nation  of  the  Hellenes.  He  saved  and  renewed  the  Ro- 
man element ;  and  not  only  did  he  spare  the  Greek  element, 
but  with  the  same  self-relying  genius  with  which  he  accom- 
plished the  renewed  foundation  of  Rome  he  undertook  also 
the  regeneration  of  the  Hellenes,  and  resumed  the  inter- 
rupted work  of  the  great  Alexander,  whose  image,  we  may 
well  believe,  never  was  absent  from  Caesar's  soul.  He 
aolved  these  two  great  tasks  not  merely  side  by  side,  but 
the  one  by  means  of  the  othec  The  two  great  essentials 
of  humanity — ^general  and  individual  development,  or  state 
and  culture— once  in  embryo  united  in  those  old  Graeco- 
Italians  feeding  their  flocks  in  primeval  simplicity  far  from 
the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  hod  become 
diseevered  when  these  were  parted  into  Italians  and  Hel* 
lenes,  and  had  thenceforth  remained  apart  for  many  centu- 
ries. Now  the  descendant  of  the  Trojan  prince  and  the 
Latin  king's  daughter  created  out  of  a  state  without  dis- 
dnctive  culture  and  a  cosmopolitan  civilization  a  new  whole, 
in  which  state  and  culture  again  met  together  at  the  acmt 
of  human  existence  in  the  rich  fulness  of  blessed  maturitj 
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And  worthily   filled    the   sphere  appropriate  tc   sudi  aa 
union* 

The  outlines  have  thus  been  set  forth,  whidi  Caesar  drew 
for  this  work,  aooording  to  whioh  he  laboured  himself,  and 
according  to  which  posterity— for  many  centuries  oonfmed 
to  the  paths  whioh  this  great  man  marked  out— ^endeavoured 
to  prosecute  the  work,  if  not  with  the  intellect  and  eoergj, 
yet  ou  the  whole  in  accordance  with  the  intenttoosy  of  the 
illustrious  master.  Little  was  finished ;  much  was  merely 
b^gun.  Whether  the  plan  was  complete,  those  who  ven* 
ture  to  vie  in  thought  with  such  a  man  may  dedde ;  we  ob* 
serve  no  material  defect  in  what  lies  before  us-— «very  sin- 
gle stone  of  the  building  enough  to  make  a  man  immortal, 
and  yet  all  combining  to  form  one  harmonious  whole*  Om>- 
sar  ruled  as  king  of  Rome  for  five  years  and  a  hal^  not  half 
as  long  as  Alexander ;  in  the  intervals  of  seven  great  cam- 
paigns, which  allowed  him  to  stay  not  more  than  fifteen 
months  altogether  *  in  the  capital  of  his  empire,  he  regu- 
lated the  destinies  of  the  world  for  the  present  and  the 
fiiture^  from  the  establishment  of  the  boundary^line  be- 
tween civilization  and  barbarism  down  to  the  removal  of 
the  rMn-pools  in  the  streets  of  the  capital,  and  yet  retained 
time  and  composure  enough  attentively  to  follow  the  prize- 
pieces  in  the  theatre  and  to  confer  the  chaplet  on  the  victoi 
with  improvised  verses.  The  rapidity  and  predsion  with 
which  the  plan  was  executed  prove  that  it  had  been  long 
meditated  thoroughly  and  all  its  parts  settled  in  detail ;  but^ 
even  thus,  they  remain  not  much  less  wonderful  than  the 
plan  itself.  The  outlines  were  hud  down  and  thereby  the 
new  state  was  [defined  for  all  coming  time ;  the  boundless 
future  alone  could  complete  the  structure.  So  far  Ctukmat 
might  say,  that  his  object  was  attained ;  and  this  was  prob* 
ably  the  meaning  of  the  words  whioh  were  sometimes  heard 
to  fall  from  him — that  he  had  lived  long  enough.    But  pra 

•  Cacmu*  stayed  in  Rome  in  April  and  Dea  706,  on  each  ooos^on 
^    ^j^  for  a  few  dajs    from  Sept  to  Dee.  707 ;  some  four  montbi 

40.  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  of  fifteen  months  708,    an^ 

••    **-  ttm  Oct.  70S  to  Man^  710. 
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cisely  because  the  building  was  an  endless  one,  the  master 
as  long  as  he  lived  restlessly  added  stone  to  stone,  with 
always  the  same  dexterity  and  always  the  same  elasticity 
busy  at  his  work,  without  ever  overturning  or  alteiing,  jusi 
as  if  there  were  for  him  merely  a  to-day  and  no  to-morrow. 
Thus  he  worked  and  created  as  never  any  mortal  did  be^irc 
or  after  him ;  and  as  a  worker  and  creator  he  still,  aflei 
W'^Uniirh  two  thousand  years,  lives  in  the  memory  of  ihi 
iiitfoD9-«<-th8  fint,  and  the  aniaue^  Impe^ator  Caesar. 


CHAPTER  XU. 

BBUOIOK,  OULTUBS,  UTSRATUBK,  AHD  JkMt, 

la  the  development  of  religion  and  philosophy  no 

element  appeared  during  this  epoch.  The  Bo 
to|t^TeU.  mano-Hellenic  state-religion  and  the  Stoic  state* 
philosophy  inseparably  combined  with  it  were 
not  merely  a  convenient  instrument  for  every  government 
—oligarchy,  democracy,  or  monarchy — ^but  altogether  in- 
dispensable, because  it  was  just  as  impossible  to  construct 
the  state  wholly  without  religious  elements  as  to  discover 
any  new  state-religion  adapted  to  form  a  substitute  for  the 
old.  So  the  bosom  of  revolution  swept  doubtless  at  times 
very  roughly  through  th» cobwebs  of  the  augural  bird-lore; 
nevertheless  the  rotten  machine  creaking  at  every  joint 
survived  the  earthquake  which  swallowed  up  the  repub- 
lic itself,  and  preserved  its  insipidity  and  its  arrogance 
without  diminution  for  transference  to  the  new  monarchy. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  it  fell  more  and  more  into  disfavour 
with  all  those  who  manifested  freedom  of  judgment.  To- 
wards the  state-religion  indeed  public  opinion  maintained 
an  attitude  essentially  indifferent;  it  was  on  all  sides  re> 
cognized  as  an  institution  of  political  convenience,  and  no 
Wie  specially  troubled  himself  about  it  with  the  exception 
01  political  and  antiquarian  literati.  But  to'wards  its  philo< 
Bophical  sister  there  gradually  sprang  up  among  the  unpre- 
judiced public  that  hostility,  which  the  empty  and  yet 
perfidious  hypocrisy  of  set  phrases  never  fails  in  the  long 
rur  to  awaken.     That  a  preset Uiinent  of  its  own  worthies* 
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ness  began  to  dawn  on  the  Stoa  itself,  is  shown  by  its  at 
tempt  artificially  to  infuse  into  itself  some  fresh  spirit  in 
the  way  of  syncretism.     Antiochus  of  Ascalon  (flourishing 
about  675),  who  professed  to  have  amalgamated 
the  Stoic  and  Platonic-Aristotelian  systems  intf 
one  organic  unity,  in  reality  so  far  succeeded  that  his  mis 
•hapen  doctrine  became  the  fashionable  philosophy  of  tiic 
conservatives  of  his  time  and  was  conscientiously  studied 
by  the  genteel  dilettanti  and  literati  of  Rome.     Every  one 
who  displayed   intellectual  vigour,  opposed   the  Stoa,  or 
ignored  iU     It  was  principally  antipathy  towards  the  boast- 
ful and  tiresome  Roman  Pharisees,  coupled  doubtless  with 
the  increasing  disposition  to  take  refuge  from  practical  life 
in  indolent  apathy  or  empty  irony,  that  occasioned  during 
this  epoch  the  extension  of  the  system  of  Epicurus  to  a 
larger  circle  and  the  naturalization  of  the  Cynic  philosophy 
of  Diogenes  in  Rome.     However  stale  and  poor  in  thought 
the  former  might  be,  a  philosophy,  which  did  not  seek  the 
way  to  wisdom  through  an  alteration  of  traditional  terms 
but  contented  itself  with  those  in  existence,  and  throughout 
recognized  only  the  perceptions  of  sense  as  true,  was  always 
better  than  the  terminological  jingle  and  the  hollow  con- 
ceptions of  the  Stoic  wisdom ;  and  the  Cynic  philosophy  was 
of  all  the  philosophical  systems  of  the  times  in  so  far  by 
much  the  best,  as  its  system  was  confined  to  the  having  no 
system  at  all  and  sneering  at  all  systems  and  all  systematizers. 
In  both  fields  war  was  waged  against  the  Stoa  with  zeal  and 
success ;  for  serious  men,  the  Epicurean  Lucretius  preached 
with  the  full  accents  of  heartfelt  conviction  and  of  holy  zeal 
Against  the  Stoical  faith  in  the  Gods  and  Providence  and  the 
Stoical  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  for  the  great 
public  ready  to  laugh,  the  Cynic  Varro  hit  the  mark  still 
more  sharply  with  the  flying  darts  of  his  extensively-read 
satires.     While  thus  the  ablest  men  of  the  older  generation 
made  war  on  th3  Stoa,  the  younger  generation  again,  such 
iS  Catullus,  stood  in  no  inward  relation  to  it  at  all,  and 
passed  a  far  sharper  censure  on  it  by  completely  ignoring  it 
Buty  if  in  the  present  instance  a  &ith  no  longer  believed 
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^  ^^         was  maintained  out  of  political  oonveDienoe,  thej 
^«i  reii-       amply  made  up  for  this  in  other  respect&     Uii> 
belief  and  superstition,  different  hues  of  the  sauis 
historical  phenomenon,  went  in  the  Roman  world  of  that 
day  hand  in  hand,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  individuals  who 
in  themselves  combined  both — who  denied  the  gods  witl 
Epicurus,  and  yet  prayed  and  sacrificed  before  every  shrine 
Of  course  only  the  gods  that  came  from  the  East  were  stit) 
in  vogue,  and,  as  the  men  continued  to  flock  from  the  Greek 
lands  to  Italy,  so  the  gods  of  the  East  migrated  in  ever 
increasing  numbers  to  the  West.    The  importance  of  the 
Phrygian  cultus  at  that  time  in  Rome  is  shoMn  both  by  the 
polemical  tone  of  the  older  men  such  as  Varro  and  Lucre- 
tius, and  by  the  poetical  glorification  of  it  in  the  foshionable 
Catullus,  which  concludes  with  the  characteristic  request 
that  the  goddess  may  deign  to  turn  the  heads  of  others  only, 
and  not  that  of  the  poet  himself* 

A  fresh  addition  was  the  Persian  worship,  whidi  is  said 

Woxship  of     ^  ^^^®  ^'^^  reached  the  Occidentals  through  the 
Mithra.  medium  of  the  pirates  who  met  on  the  Meditei^ 

ranean  from  the  East  and  from  the  West :  the 
oldest  seat  of  this  cultus  in  the  West  is  stated  to  have  been 
Mount  Olympus  in  Lycia.  That  in  the  adoption  of  Oriental 
worships  in  the  West  such  higher  speculative  and  moral 
elements  as  they  contained  were  generally  allowed  to  drop, 
is  strikingly  evinced  by  the  fact  that  Ahuramazda,  tJie 
supreme  god  of  the  pure  doctrine  of  Zarathustra,  remained 
virtually  unknown  in  the  West,  and  adoration  there  was 
especially  directed  to  that  god  who  had  occupied  the  first 
place  in  the  old  Persian  national  religion  and  had  been 
transferred  by  Zarathustra  to  the  second — the  sun- god 
Mithra. 

But  the  brighter  and   gentler  celestial   forms  of  th# 

Persian  religion  did  not  so  rapidly  gain  a  fbo^ 
Worship  of      j^^g  jj^  Rome  as  the  wearisome  mystical  host  of 

the  grotesque  divinities  of  Egypt — Isis  ths 
.Doiher  of  nature  with  her  whole  train,  the  constantly  dying 
and  constantly  reviving    Osiris,  the  gloomy    Sarapis,  tb» 
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taciturn  and  grare  Harpocrates,  the  dog-headed  Aiuibis 
In  the  year  when  Clodius  emancipated  the  dubs 
and  conventicles  (696),  and  doubtless  in  conso 
quence  of  this  very  emancipation  of  the  populace,  that  host 
even  prepared  to  make  its  entry  into  the  old  stronghold  of 
the  Koraan  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  invasion  was  prevented  and  the  inevitable  temples 
were  banished  at  least  to  the  suburbs  of  Rome.  No  worship 
was  equally  popular  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  popula* 
Uon  in  the  capital :  when  the  senate  ordered  the  temples  of 
Ins  constructed  within  the  ring-wall  to  be  pulled  down,  no 
labourer  ventured  to  lay  the  first  hand  on  them,  and  the 
consul  Lucius  Paullus  was  himself  obliged  to  apply  the  first 
stroke  of  the  axe  (704) ;  a  wager  might  be  laid, 
that  the  more  lax  any  woman  was,  the  more 
piously  she  worshipped  Isis.  That  the  casting  of  lots,  the 
interpretation  of  dreams,  and  similar  liberal  arts  supported 
their  professors,  was  a  matter  of  course.  The  casting  of 
horoscopes  was  already  a  scientific  pursuit ;  Lucius  Tarutius 
of  Firmum,  -a  respectable  and  in  his  own  way  learned  man, 
a  friend  of  Varro  and  Cicero,  with  all  gravity  cast  the 
nativity  of  kings  Romulus  and  Numa  and  of  the  city  of 
Rome  itself^  and  for  the  edification  of  the  credulous  on  either 
vide  confirmed  by  means  of  his  Chaldaean  and  I^yptian 
wisdom  the  accounts  of  the  Roman  annals. 

But  by  far  the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  in  this 
_  domain    was    the    first   attempt    to    reconcile 

crude  &ith  with  speculative  thought,  the  first 
appearance  of  those  tendencies,  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  describe  as  Neo-Platonic,  in  the  Roman 
world.  Their  oldest  apostle  there  was  Publius  Nigidiua 
— -y.  Figulus,   a   Roman   of  rank   belonging  to  the 

VNnAoa.         strictest  section  of  the  aristocracy,  who  filled  the 
■••  *•  praetorship  in  696  and  died  in  709  as  a  political 

exile  beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy.  With  astonishing  copi* 
ousnesB  of  learning  and  still  more  astonishing  strength  of 
fiuth  he  created  out  of  the  most  dissimilar  elements  a  phi 
loeophico-religious  structure,  the  singular  outline  of  whioi 
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he  probably  developed  still  more  in  his  oral  discourses  thai 
in  his  theological  and  physical  writings.  In  philosophy, 
seeking  deliverance  from  the  skeletons  of  the  current  sys- 
tems and  abstractions,  he  recurred  to  the  neglected  fountain 
of  the  pre-Socratic  philosophy,  to  whose  ancient  sages 
thought  had  still  presented  itself  with  sensuous  vividness. 
The  researches  of  physical  science — which,  suitably  treated| 
afford  even  now  so  excellent  a  handle  for  mystic  delusion 
and  pious  sleight  of  hand,  and  in  antiquity  with  its  mora 
defective  insight  into  physical  laws  lent  themselves  stiU 
more  easily  to  such  objects^-played  in  this  case,  as  may 
readily  be  conceived,  a  considerable  part.  His  theology 
was  based  essentially  on  that  strange  medley,  in  which 
Greeks  of  a  kindred  spirit  had  -  intermingled  Orphic  and 
other  very  old  or  very  new  indigenous  wisdom  with  Persian, 
Chaldaean,  and  Egyptian  secret  doctrines,  and  with  which 
Figulus  incorporated  the  quasi-results  of  the  Tuscan  inves- 
tigations into  nothing  and  of  the  indigenous  lore  touching 
the  flight  of  birds,  so  as  to  produce  further  harmonious  eon- 
fusion.  The  whole  system  obtained  its  consecration — ^po- 
liticjil,  religious,  and  national — ^from  the  name  of  Pythago* 
ras,  the  ultra-conservative  statesman  whose  supreme  pnnd- 
ple  was  "  to  promote  order  and  to  check  disorder,"  the 
miracle-worker  and  necromancer,  the  primeval  sage  who 
was  a  native  of  Italy,  who  was  interwoven  even  with  the 
legendary  history  of  Rome,  and  whose  statue  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  Roman  P'orum.  As  birth  and  death  are  kindred 
with  each  other,  so — -it  seemed — Pythagoras  was  to  stand 
not  merely  by  the  cradle  of  the  republic  as  friend  of  the 
wise  Numa  and  colleague  of  the  sagacious  mother  Egeria, 
but  also  by  its  grave  as  the  last  protector  of  the  sacred 
bird-lore.  But  the  new  system  was  not  merely  marvellous 
it  also  worked  marvels;  Nigidi us  announced  to  the  father 
of  the  subsequent  emperor  Augustus,  on  the  very  day  when 
the  latter  was  ))orn,  the  future  greatness  of  his  son ;  nay  the 
prophets  conjured  up  spirits  for  the  credulous,  and,  what 
was  of  more  moment,  they  pointed  out  to  them  the  places 
where  their  lost  money  lay.   The  new-and-old  wisdom,  such 
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it  was,  made  a  profound  impression  on  its  contenipor» 
riee ;  men  of  the  highest  rank,  of  the  greatest  learnings  of 
die  most  solid  ability,  belonging  to  very  different  partietH— 
the  consul  of  700  Appius  Claudius,  the  learned 
Marcus  Varro,  the  brave  officer  Publius  Vati- 
nius-— took  part  in  the  citation  of  spirits,  and  it  even  ap* 
pears  that  a  police  interference  was  necessary  against  the 
proceedings  of  these  societies.  These  last  attempts  to  save 
the  Roman  theology,  like  the  similar  efforts  of  Cato  in  the 
field  of  politics,  produce  at  once  a  comical  and  a  melancholy 
impression ;  ^ve  may  smile  at  the  creed  and  its  propagators, 
but  still  it  is  a  grave  matter  when  able  men  begin  to  addict 
themselves  to  absurdity. 

The  training  of  youth  followed,  as  may  naturally  be 
_.  .  supposed,  the  course  of  bilingual  humane  culture 

ofyonth.  chalked  out  in  the  previous  epoch,  and  the  gene* 
ral  culture  also  of  the  lloman  world  conformed  more  and 
more  to  the  forms  established  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Greeks.  Even  the  bodily  exercises  advanced  from  ball- 
playing,  running,  and  fencing  to  the  more  artistically  devel- 
oped Greek  gymnastic  contests ;  though  there  were  not  yet 
any  public  institutions  for  gymnastics,  in  the  principal 
country-houses  the  ;>a/ae5/ra  was  already  to  be  found  by  the 
aide  of  the  bath-rooms.  The  manner  in  which  the  cycle  of 
general  culture  had  changed  in  the  Roman  world  during  the 
course  of  a  century,  is  shown  by  a  comparison 
J;^2"**'  of  the  encyclopaexlia  of  Cato  (ii.  556)  with  the 
Sis»scJod.  similar  treatise  of  Varro  "  concerning  the  school- 
sciences."  As  constituent  elements  of  non-pro- 
fessional culture,  there  appear  in  Cato  the  art  of  oratory, 
the  sciences  of  agriculture,  of  law,  of  war,  and  of  medicine; 
in  Varro— according  to  probable  conjecture— grammar^ 
logic  or  dialectics,  rhetoric,  geometry,  arithmetic,  astrono- 
my, music,  medicine,  and  architecture.  Consequently  ir. 
the  course  of  the  seventh  century  the  sciences  of  war,  juris* 
prudence,  and  agriculture  had  been  converted  from  general 
into  professional  studies.  On  the  other  hand  in  Varro  the 
Hellenic  education  appears  already  in  all  its  completeness 
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by  the  side  of  the  oourae  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  uid  phikMO 
phy,  which  had  been  introduced  at  an  earlier  period  intQ 
Italy,  we  now  find  the  course  which  had  so  .ong  remained 
distinctively  Hellenic,  of  geometry,  arithmetic,  astronomy, 
and  music*  That  astronomy  more  especially,  which  in  th ) 
aomenclature  of  the  stars  gratified  the  thoughtless  erudits 
dilettantism  of  the  age  and  in  its  relations  to  astrology 
ministered  to  the  prevailing  religious  delusions,  was  regu^ 
larly  and  zealously  studied  by  the  youth  in  Italy,  can  be 
proved  also  otherwise ;  the  astronomical  didactic  poems  of 
Aratus,  among  all  the  worics  of  Alexandrian  literature,  found 
earliest  admittance  into  the  instruction  of  Roman  youth. 
To  this  Flellenic  course  there  was  added  the  study  of  medh 
cine  retained  from  the  older  Roman  education,  and  lastly 
that  of  architecture  so  indispensable  to  the  Roman  of  rank 
at  this  period,  who  instead  of  cultivating  the  ground  built 
houses  and  villas. 

In  comparison^  with  the  previous  epoch  the  Greek  ak 
OtMkin.  well  as  the  Latin  training  improved  in  extent 
rtruction.  ^^^  ^  scholsstio  striotucss  quite  as  much  as  it 
declined  in  purity  and  in  refiaement.  The  increasing  eager- 

ness  after  the  knowledge  of  Greek  gave  to  in- 
^Sm,         struction    of  itself  an   erudite   character.     To 

explain  Homer  or  Euripides  was  afler  all  no 
great  art ;  teachers  and  scholars  found  their  account  better 
in  handling  the  Alexandrian  poems,  which,  besides,  were  in 
their  spirit  ikr  more  congenial  to  the  Roman  world  of  that 
dt  J  than  the  genuine  Greek  national  poetry,  and  which,  if 
they  were  not  quite  so  venerable  as  the  Iliad,  possessed  at 
any  rate  an  age  sufficiently  respectable  to  pass  as  dassios 
with  schoolmasters.  The  erotic  poems  of  Euphorion,  t.ie 
"  Causes  "  of  Caiiimachus  and  his  '^  Ibis,"  the  oomiAally  ob- 
scure '^Alexandra"  of  Lycophron  contained  in  rich  abund« 
anoe  ra»*e  vocables  (glotioe)  suitable  for  being  extracted  and 


*  These  form,  as  is  well  known,  the  so-oalled  seren  liberal  arti| 
which,  with  this  distinction  between  the  three  species  of  discipliofl 
earlier  DAtoimlized  in  Italy  and  the  four  sabsequenrly  reoeired,  msia 
earned  their  position  tkvougboat  the  middle  ages 
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interpreted,  sentences  laboriously  inyolyed  and  difficult  of 
analysis,  prolix  digressions  full  of  mystic  combinations  of 
antiquated  myths — in  fact,  a  store  of  cumbersome  erudition 
of  all  sorts.  Jlxlucation  required  exercises  more  and  more 
difficult;  these  productions,  in  great  part  model  efforts  of 
■ehool masters,  were  excellently  adapted  to  be  lessons  for 
model  scholars.  Thus  the  Alexandrian  poems  took  a  per* 
manent  place  in  Italian  scholastic  instruction,  especially  as 
trial-themes,  and  certainly  promoted  knowledge,  although 
at  the  expense  of  taste  and  of  discretion.  The  same  unhealthy 
appetite  for  culture  moreover  impelled  the  Roman  youths 
to  derive  their  Hellenism  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
fountain-head.  The  courses  of  the  Greek  masters  in  Rome 
sufficed  only  for  initiation;  every  one  who  wished  to  be 
able  to  converse  heard  lectures  on  Greek  philosophy  at 
Athens,  and  on  Greek  rhetoric  at  Rhodes,  and  made  a  lite* 
rary  and  artistic  tour  through  Asia  Minor,  where  the  old 
art-treasures  of  the  Hellenes  were  still  in  great  measure  to 
be  found  on  the  spot,'  and  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts 
had  been  continued,  although  somewhat  mechanically ; 
whereas  the  more  distant  Alexandria,  especially  celebrated 
as  the  seat  of  the  exact  sciences,  was  far  more  rarely  the 
point  whither  young  men  desirous  of  culture  directed  theii 
travels. 

The  progress  of  Latin  mstruction  was  similar  to  the 
Greek.  This  in  part  resulted  from  the  mere 
rtx^tion.  reflex  influence  of  the  Greek,  from  which  it  in 
fact  essentially  borrowed  its  methods  and  its 
stimulants.  Moreover,  the  state  of  politics,  the  impulse  to 
ascend  the  orator^s  platform  in  the  Forum  which  the  demo* 
orotic  agitation  communicated  to  a  daily  enlarging  circle, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  difliision  and  increase  of  ora- 
torical exercises;  '^ wherever  one  casts  his  eyes,"  says 
Cicero,  "every  place  is  full  of  rhetoricians."  Besides,  the 
writings  of  the  sixth  century,  the  farther  they  receded  into 
the  past,  began  to  be  more  decidedly  regarded  as  classical 
texts  of  the  gulden  time  of  Latin  literature,  and  thereby 
gave  a  greater  preponderance  to  the  instruction  whioh  tw 
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essentially  ooncentraUHl  upon  them.  Lastly  the  ininiigra* 
tion  and  spreading  of  barbarian  elements  from  many  quarten 
and  the  inoipieut  Latinizing  of  extensive  Celtic  and  Spanish 
districts,  naturally  gave  to  Latin  grammar  and  Latin  in- 
struction a  higher  importance  than  they  could  have  had,  so 
long  as  Latium  alone  spoke  Latin;  the  teacher  of  Latin 
literature  had  from  the  outset  a  different  position  in  Comum 
and  Narbo  than  he  had  in  Praeneste  and  Ardea.  Yet  the 
aggregate  result  was  a  Mling  off  rather  than  an  improvo- 
ment  of  culture.  The  ruin  of  the  Italian  country  towns,  the 
extensive  intrusion  of  foreigki  elements,  the  political,  econo- 
mic, and  moral  deterioration  of  the  nation,  above  all,  the 
distracting  civil  wars  inflicted  more  injury  on  the  language 
than  all  the  schoolmasters  of  the  world  could  repair.  The 
closer  contact  with  the  Ilelleuic  cnlturo  of  the  present,  the 
more  decided  influence  of  the  loquacious  Athenian  wisdom 
and  of  the  rhetoric  of  Rhodes  and  Asia  Minor,  supplied  to 
the  Roman  youth  just  the  very  elements  that  were  most 
pernicious  in  Hellenism.  The  propagandist  mission  which 
Latium  undertook  among  the  Celts,  Iberians,  and  Libyans 
— ^proud  as  the  task  was— could  not  but  have  the  like  con- 
sequences for  the  Latin  language  as  the  Hellenizing  of  the 
East  had  had  for  the  Hellenic.  The  fact  that  the  Roman 
public  of  this  period  applauded  the  well  arranged  and 
rhythmically  balanced  periods  of  the  orator,  and  any  offence 
in  language  or  metre  cost  the  actor  dear,  doubtless  shows 
that  the  insight  into  the  mother  tongue  which  was  the  reflec- 
tion of  scholastic  training  was  becoming  the  common  posses- 
sion of  a  daily  widening  circle.  But  at  the  same  time 
contemporaries  capable  of  judging  complain  that  the  Hellenic 
^  culture  in  Italy  about  690  was  at  a  £u-  lower 

level  than  it  had  been  a  generation  before ;  thai 
opportunities  of  hearing  pure  and  good  Latin  were  but  rare, 
and  these  chiefly  from  the  mouth  of  elderly  cultivated  ladies ; 
that  the  tradition  of  genuine  culture,  the  good  old  Latin 
mother  wit,  the  Lucilian  polish,  the  cultivated  circle  of 
readers  of  the  Scipionic  age  were  gradually  disappearing. 
Ihe  circumstance  that  the  term  urbanitoBf  and  the  idea  of  a 
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polishcu]  national  culture  which  it  expressed,  arose  during 
this  period,  proves,  not  that  it  was  in  the  ascendant,  but 
that  it  was  on  the  wane,  and  that  people  were  keenly  alive 
to  the  absence  of  this  urbanitas  in  the  language  and  the 
habits  of  the  Latinized  barbarians  or  barbarized  Latins^ 
Where  we  still  meet  with  the  urbane  tone  of  conversation, 
as  in  Varro's  Satires  and  Cicero's  Letters,  it  is  an  echo  of 
the  old  fashion  which  was  not  yet  so  obsolete  in  Reate  and 
Arpinum  as  in  Rome. 

Thus  the  previous  culture  of  youth  remained  substan* 
Q^  J  ^^  tially  unchanged,  except  that — not  so  much  from 
^te-traiu.      its  own  deterioration  as  from  the  general  decline 

lag-ecDooIi.  ^ 

of  the  nation — it  was  productive  of  less  good 
ind  more  evil  than  in  the  preceding  epoch.  Caesar  initiated 
a  revolution  also  in  this  department.  While  the  Roman 
senate  had  first  combated  and  then  at  the  most  had  simply 
tolerated  culture,  the  government  of  the  new  Italo-Hellenio 
empire,  whose  essential  character  in  fact  was  humanitas^ 
oould  not  but  adopt  measures  to  stimulate  it  after  the 
Hellenic  fashion.  If  Caesar  conferred  the  Roman  franchise 
on  all  teachers  of  the  liberal  sciences  and  all  the  physicians 
of  the  capital,  we  may  discover  in  this  step  a  paving  of  the 
way  in  some  degree  for  those  institutions  in  which  subse- 
quently the  higher  bilingual  culture  of  the  youth  of  the 
empire  was  provided  for  on  the  part  of  the  state,  and  which 
form  the  most  significant  expression  of  the  new  state  of 
humanitas  ;  and  if  Caesar  had  further  resolved  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  public  Greek  and  Latin  library  in  the  capital 
and  had  already  nominated  the  most  learned  Roman  of  the 
age,  Marcus  Varro,  as  principal  librarian,  this  implied  un^ 
mistakeably  the  design  of  opening  up  the  cosmopolitan 
monarchy  to  cosmopolitan  literature. 

The  development  of  the  language  during  this  period 

turned  on  the  distinction  between  the  classical 

Latin  of  cultivated  society  and  the  vulgar  )an« 

l^iage  of  common  life.     The  former  itself  was  a  product  of 

the  distinctively  Italian  culture ;  even  in  the  Scipioni  \  circle 

*  pure  Latin  ^  had  become  the  cue,  and  the  mothe;  tongue 
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waft  spoken,  no  longer  in  entire  tunveU^  but  in  oonadoui 
contradistinction  to  the  language  of  the  great  multitadak 

This  epoch  opens  with  a  remaricable  reaction 
lam  «?%£  ag*^Bst  the  clasdcism  which  had  hitherto  exdu* 
Uiam.  Btvely  prerailed  in  the  higher  language  of  oofr 

rersation  and  accordingly  also  in  literature — a  reaction 
which  had  inwardly  and  outwardly  a  close  Qonnection  with 
the  reaction  of  a  similar  nature  in  Greece.  Just  about  t^hts 
time  the  rhetor  and  romance-writer  Hegesias  of  Magnesia 
and  the  numerons  rhetors  and  literati  6[  Asia  Minor  who 
attached  themselves  to  him  began  to  rebel  against  the 
orthodox  Atticism.  They  demanded  full  recognition  for 
the  language  of  life,  without  distinction,  whether  the  word 
or  the  phrase  originated  in  Attica  or  in  Caria  and  Phrygia; 
they  themselves  spoke  and  wrote  not  for  the  taste  of  learned 
cliques,  but  for  that  of  the  great  public  There  could  be  no 
reasonable  dispute  as  to  the  principle;  but  certainly  the 
result  could  not  be  better  than  was  the  public  of  Asia 
Minor  of  that  day,  which  had  totally  lost  the  taste  for 
chasteness  and  purity  of  production,  and  longed  only  after 
the  showy  and  brilliant.  To  say  nothing  of  the  spurious 
forms  of  art  that  sprang  out  of  this  tendency»«speciaUy 
the  romance  and  the  history  assuming  the  form  of  romance 
-*-the  very  style  of  these  Asiatics  was,  as  may  readily  be 
conceived,  abrupt  and  without  modulation  and  finish,  minced 
and  effeminate,  full  of  tinsel  and  bombast,  thoroughly  vulgar 
and  affected ;  ^  any  one  who  knows  Hegesias,"  says  Cicero, 
^  knows  what  silliness  is." 

Yet  tills  new  style  found  its  way  also  into  the  Latir 

world.  When  the  Hellenic  fashionable  rhetoric, 
Si^T^BDi.      ^^^  havmg  at  the  dose  of  the  previous  epoch 

obtruded  into  the  Latin  instruction  of  youth  (iii. 
580),  took  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  period  the  final 

step  and  mounted  the  Roman  rostra  in  the 
u35r*"*     person  of  Quintus  Hortensius  (640-704),  the 

most  celebrated  pleader  of  the  SuUan  age,  il 
adhered  closely  even  in  the  Latin  idiom  to  the  bad  Greek 
taste  of  the  time ;  and  the  Roman  public,  no  longer  having 
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the  pure  and  chaste  culture  of  the  Scipionic  age,  naturally 
applauded  with  zeal  the  innovator  who  knew  how  to  giv€ 
to  Tulgartsm  the  semblance  of  an  artistic  performance! 
This  was  of  great  importance.  As  in  Greece  the  battles  of 
language  were  always  waged  at  first  in  the  schools  cf  the 
rhetoricians,  so  in  Rome  the  forensic  oration  to  a  certain 
extent  even  more  than  literature  set  the  standard  of  style, 
and  accordingly  there  was  combined,  as  it  were  of  right, 
with  the  leadership  of  the  bar  the  prerogative  of  giving  the 
tone  to  the  fashionable  mode  of  speaking  and  writing.  The 
Asiatic  vulgarism  of  Hortensius  thus  dislodged  dassicism 
1^^^^^         from  the  Roman  platform  and  partly  also  from 

literature.    But  the  fashion  soon  changed  once 

more  in  Greece  and  in  Rome.  In  the  former  it 
San^hooi.     ^^  ^^^  Rhodian  school  of  rhetoricians,  which, 

without  reverting  to  all  the  chaste  severity  of 
the  Attic  style,  attempted  to  strike  out  a  middle  course 
between  it  and  the  modern  ^hion :  if  the  Rhodian  masters 
were  not  too  particular  as  to  the  internal  correctness  of 
their  thinking  and  speaking,  they  at  least  insisted  on  purity 
of  language  and  style,  on  the  careful  selection  of  words  and 
phrases,  and  the  thorough  modulation  of  sentences. 

In  Italy  it  was  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  (648-*711)  who, 
i(M-4a  ^^'*  having  in  his  early  youth  gone  along  with 

pioeronun-     the  Hortensian  manner,  was  brought  by  hearing 

the  Rhodian  masters  and  by  his  own  more 
matured  taste  to  better  paths,  and  thenceforth  addicted  him- 
self to  strict  purity  of  language  and  the  thorough  periodic 
arrangement  and  modulation  of  his  discourse*  The  models 
of  language,  which  in  this  respect  he  followed,  he  found 
especially  in  those  circles  of  the  higher  Roman  society 
which  had  suffered  but  little  or  not  at  all  from  vulgarism ; 
and,  as  was  already  said,  there  were  still  such,  although 
they  were  beginning  to  disappear.  The  earlier  Latin  and 
the  good  Greek  literature,  however  considerable  was  the 
influence  of  the  latter  more  especially  on  the  rhjthm  of  hii 
oratory,  were  in  this  matter  only  of  secondary  moment: 
this  (purifying  of  the  language  was  by  no  means  a  reactioc 
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of  the  language  of  books  against  that  of  oonveisation,  bm 
a  reaction  of  the  language  of  the  really  oultivated  against 
the  jai^on  of  spurious  and  partial  culture.  Caesar,  in  the 
department  of  language  also  the  greatest  master  of  his  time, 
expressed  the  fundamental  idea  of  Roman  dassicism,  when 
ho  enjoined  that  in  speech  and  writing  every  foreign  word 
should  be  avoided,  as  rocks  are  avoided  by  the  maiiner; 
the  poetical  and  the  obsolete  word  of  the  older  Uterature 
was  rejected  as  well  as  the  rustic  phrase  or  that  borrowed 
from  the  language  of  common  life,  and  more  especially  the 
Greek  words  and  phrases  which,  as  the  letters  of  this  period 
•how,  had  to  a  very  great  extent  found  their  way  into  con- 
versational language.  Nevertheless  this  scholastic  and 
artificial  classicism  of  the  Ciceronian  period  stood  to  the 
Scipionic  as  repentance  to  innocence,  or  the  French  of  the 
classicists  under  Napoleon  to  the  model  French  of  Moli^re 
and  Boileau ;  while  the  former  classicism  had  sprung  out  of 
the  full  freshness  of  life,  the  latter  as  it  were  caught  just  in 
right  time  the  last  breath  of  a  race  perishing  beyond  re- 
covery. Such  as  it  was,  it  rapidly  diffused  itself.  With 
the  leadership  of  the  bar  the  dictatorship  of  language  and 
taste  passed  from  Hortensius  to  Cicero^  and  the  varied  and 
oopious  authorship  of  the  latter  gave  to  this  dassidsm^ 
what  it  had  hitherto  lacked^-extenalve  prose  texts.  Thus 
Cicero  became  the  creator  of  the  modem  classical  Latin 
prose,  and  Roman  dassioism  attached  iNelf  throughout  and 
altogether  to  Gcero  as  a  stylist ;  it  was  to  the  stylist  Cicero, 
not  to  the  author,  still  less  to  the  statesman,  that  the  ex- 
travagant panegyric8*-yet  not  made  up  wholly  of  verbiage 
-—Applied,  with  which  the  most  gifted  representatives  of 
classicism,  such  as  Caesar  and  Catullus,  loaded  him. 

They  soon  went  farther.     What  Cicero  did  in  prose^ 

was  carried  out  in  poetry  towards  tlie  end  of 
Sta'poe^'    ^®  epoch  by  the  new  Roman  school  of  poetS| 

which  modelled  itself  on  the  Greek  fashionable 
poetry,  and  in  which  Uie  man  of  most  considerable  talent 
was  Catullus.  Here  too  the  higher  language  of  converts 
tion  dislod|i(ed  the  archaic  reminiscences  which  hitherto  to 
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%  large  extent  prevailed  in  this  domain,  and  as  Latin  pros« 
flubmitted  to  the  Attic  rhythm,  so  Latin  poetry  submitted 
gradually  to  the  strict  or  rather  painful  metrical  laws  of 
the  Alexandrines ;  e,  g.  from  the  time  of  Catullus,  it  ia  no 
longer  allowable  at  once  to  begin  a  verse  and  to  close  h 
sentence  begun  in  the  verse  preceding  with  a  monosyllabic 
word  or  a  dissyllabic  one  not  specially  weighty. 

At  length  science  stopped  in,  fixed  the  law  of  language, 

and  developed  its  rule,  which  was  no  longer  de- 
Jj^JSiMMe!      termined  by  experience,  but  asserted  the  claim 

to  determine  experience.  The  endings  of  de- 
dension,  which  hitherto  had  in  part  been  variable,  were 
now  to  be  once  for  all  fixed ;  e,  g.  of  the  genitive  and 
dative  forms  hitherto  current  side  by  side  in  the  so-called 
fourth  declension  (senatuis  and  tenatui,  senatui  and  senaiu) 
Caesar  recognized  exclusively  as  valid  the  contracted  forms 
{u9  and  u).  In  orthography  various  changes  were  made, 
to  bring  the  written  more  fully  into  correspondence  with 
the  spoken  language ;  thus  the  u  in  the  middle  of  words 
like  maxumus  was  replaced  afler  Caesar's  precedent  by  i  ; 
and  of  the  two  letters  which  had  become  superfluous,  k  and 
q^  the  removal  of  the  first  was  effected,  and  that  of  the  sec 
ond  was  at  least  proposed.  The  language  was,  if  not  yet 
stereotyped,  in  the  course  of  becoming  so ;  it  was  not  yet 
indeed  passively  dominated  by  the  rule,  but  it  had  already 
become  conscious  of  its  influence.  That  this  action  in  the 
department  of  Latin  grammar  derived  generally  its  spirit 
and  method  from  the  Greek,  and  not  only  so,  but  that  the 
Latin  language  was  also  directly  rectified  in  accordance  with 
Greek  precedent,  is  shown,  for  example,  by  the  treatment 
of  the  final  «,  which  till  towards  the  close  of  this  epoch 
had  received  at  pleasure  sometimes  the  value  of  a  conso- 
nant, sometimes  that  of  a  vowel,  but  was  treated  by  the 
new-fashioned  poets  throughout,  as  in  Greek,  as  a  conso- 
nantal termination.  This  regulation  of  language  is  the 
proper  domain  of  Roman  classicism  ;  in  the  most  varioui 
ways,  and  for  that  very  reason  all  the  more  significantly 
the  rule  is  inculcated  And  the  ofience  agains'  it  rebuked  bj 
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the  coryphaei  of  classicism^  by  Cicero^  by  Caesar,  even  j 
the  poems  of  Catullus;  whereas  the  older  geDeration  ex 
presses  itself  with  natural  keenness  of  feeling  respecting 
the  revolution  which  had  affected  the  field  of  language  as 
remorselessly  as  the  field  of  politics.*  But  while  the  nev 
olassicism-^that  is  to  say,  the  standard  Latin  governed  by 
rule  and  as  far  as  possible  placed  on  a  parity  with  the  stand- 
ard Greek — ^which  arose  out  of  a  oonsoious  reaction  against 
the  vulgarism  intruding  into  higher  society  and  even  into 
literature,  acquired  literary  fixity  and  systematic  shape^ 
the  latter  by  no  means  evacuated  the  field.  Not  only  do 
we  find  it  naively  employed  in  the  works  of  secondary  per- 
sonages who  have  drifted  into  the  ranks  of  authors  merely 
by  accident,  as  in  the  account  of  Caesar's  second  Spaniili 
war,  but  we  shaU  meet  it  also  with  an  impress  more  or 
less  distinct  in  literature  proper,  in  the  mime,  in  the  semi- 
romance,  in  the  aesthetic  writings  of  Varro ;  and  it  is  a 
significant  circumstance,  that,  it  maintains  itself  precisely 
in  the  most  national  departments  of  literature,  and  that 
truly  conservative  men,  like  Varro,  take  it  into  protection. 
Classicism  was  based  on  the  death  of  the  Italian  language 
as  monarchy  on  the  decline  of  the  Italian  nation ;  it  was 
completely  consistent  that  the  men,  in  whom  the  republic 
was  still  living,  should  continue  to  accord  its  rights  to  the 
living  language,  and  for  the  sake  of  its  comparative  vitality 
and  nationality  should  tolerate  its  aesthetic  defects.  Thus 
then  the  linguistic  opinions  and  tendencies  of  this  epoch 
are  everywhere  divergent ;  by  the  aide  of  the  old-faahioned 
poetry  of  Lucretius  appears  the  thoroughly  modem  poetry 
of  Catullus,  by  the  side  of  Cicero's  well-modulated  period 
stands  the  sentence  of  Varro  intentionally  disdaining  all 
subdivision.  The  field  of  language  likewise  mirrors  tht 
distraction  of  the  age. 

In  the  literature  of  this  period  we  are  first  of  all  struck 
uiMBtQM      ^y  ^^®  outward  increaae,  as  compared  with  th« 
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former  epoch,  of  literary  efibrt  in  Rome.  It 
rati  in  was  loug  since  the  literary  activity  of  the  Greekf 

flourished  no  more  in  the  free  atmosphere  oi 
civic  independence,  but  only  in  the  scientifio  institutions  of 
the  larger  cities  and  especially  of  the  courts.  Lefl  to  de- 
pend on  the  £ivour  and  protection  of  the  great,  and  di» 
lodged  from  the  former  seats  of  the  Muses  *  by  the  extino* 

tion  of  the  dynasties  of  Pergamus  (621),  Cyrene 
•^  7».  61     ^^^®)'  BiUiynia  (679),  and  Syria  (690)  and  by 

the  waning  splendour  of  the  court  of  the  Lagi- 
dae — moreover,  since  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great^ 
necessarily  cosmopolitan  and  at  least  quite  as  much  stran- 
gers among  the  Egyptians  and  Syrians  as  among  the  Latini 
— ^he  Hellenic  literati  began  more  and  more  to  turn  their 
eyes  towards  Rome.  Among  the  host  of  Greek  attendants 
with  which  the  Roman  of  quality  at  t^is  time  surrounded 
himself,  the  philosopher,  the  poet,  and  the  memoir-writer 
played  conspicuous  parts  by  the  side  of  the  cook,  the  boy- 
£Etvourite,  and  the  jester.     We  meet  with  literati  of  note 

*  The  dedication  of  the  poedcal  description  of  the  earth  which 
passed  under  the  name  of  Scjmnus  is  remarkable  in  reference  to  those 
relations.  After  the  poet  has  declared  bis  purpose  of  preparing  in  the 
favourite  Kenandrian  measure  a  sketch  of  geography  intelligible  for 
•eholars  and  easj  to  be  learned  by  heart,  he  dedicates — as  ApoUodonif 
dedicated  his  similar  historical  compendium  to  Attalus  Philadelphod 
king  of  Pergamus 

od^b^rov  knowifjuarra  9^ay  'ArriUy 

his  manual  to  Nioomedes  m.  king  (663?-679)  of  Bl 
^'^  thynJa . 

iyit  8*  itKo6iiv,  StSn  r&tf  vvv  fiafft\4otp 
/i6wot  BcunKtK^v  xjyiicrorfira  'irpo<r<p4p€ify 
v«7pair  hrt^vftria*  ainhi  4ir*  ffjtaurov  Ket$9Uf 
vol  trapaytyda^ai  iral  rl  0aai\t6f  iai^  /Sttr. 
Zih  ry  irpohiau  ariixfiovK^y  ^«Ac{4/m^'' 
....  rhy  *A-r6\Kvpa  rhr  AtivfO)  .... 
•8  8^  <rxc9^v  fuiKitrra  Ka\  v«ir€t<TfA4yos 
iro^s  T^v  Kark  \6yoy  ^xa  (Koty^y  ykp  9X*^^ 
TotK  <pt\ouaAouaiy  4tya848€ix(is)  iffricuf. 
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In  such  positions ;  the  Epicorean  PhilodemuSy  for  instance 
was  installed  as  domestic  philosopher  with  Lumus  Piso  con> 
sal  in  096,  and  occasionally  edified  the  initiated 
with  his  deyer  epigrams  on  the  coarse  Epicu* 
reanism  of  his  patron.  From  all  sides  the  most  notable 
representatives  of  Greek  art  and  science  migrated  in  dalij 
hioreasing  numbers  to  Rome,  where  literary  gains  were 
now  more  abundant  than  anywhere  else.  Among  those 
thus  mentioned  as  settled  in  Rome  we  find  the  physician 
Asdepiades  whom  king  Mithradates  vainly  endeavoured  to 
draw  away  from  thence  into  his  service;  the  universalist 
m  learning,  Alexander  of  Miletus,  termed  Folyhistor ;  the 
poet  PartJieniua  from  Nicaea  in  Bithynia;  Posidonius  of 
Apamea  in  Syria  equally  celebrated  as  a  traveler,  teacher, 
and  author,  who  at  a  great  age  migrated  in  7<)3 
from  Rhodes  to  Rome ;  and  various  others.  A 
ttouse  like  that  of  Ludus  Lucullus  was  a  seat  of  Hellenic 
culture  and  a  rendezvous  for  Hellenic  literati  almost  like 
the  Alexandrian  Museum ;  Romim  resources  and  Hellenic 
connoisseurship  had  gathered  in  these  halls  of  wealth  and 
science  an  incomparable  collection  of  statues  and  paintings 
of  earlier  and  contemporary  masters,  as  well  as  a  library 
as  carefully  selected  as  it  was  nuignificently  fitted  up,  and 
every  person  of  culture  and  especially  every  G^eek  was 
welcome  there — the  master  of  the  house  himself  was  often 
seen  walking  up  and  down  the  beautiful  colonnade  in  philo 
logical  or  philosophical  conversation  with  one  of  his  learned 
guests.  No  doubt  these  Greeks  brought  along  with  their 
rich  treasures  of  culture  their  preposterousness  and  servil- 
ity to  Italy ;  one  of  these  learned  wanderers  for  instance, 
the  author  of  the  '*  Art  of  Flattery,"  Aristodemus  of  Nysa 
(about  700)  recommended  himself  to  his  mas- 
ters by  demonstrating  that  Homer  was  a  native 
si  Rome ! 

In  the  same  measure  as  the  pursuit?  of  the  Greek  lit» 
rati  prospered  in  Rome,  literary  activity  and  literary  inter 
BsfmtQf  ^^^  increased  among  the  Romans  themselves. 
th«  literary     Even  Greek  composition,  which  the  stricter  tasts 
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MrraitBof  ^^  ^^  Scipionic  age  had  U  tally  set  asid^ 
fiMBomaxu.  jjow  revived.  The  Greek  language  was  novr 
universally  current,  and  a  Greek  treatise  found  a  quite  d\i 
ferent  public  from  a  Latin  one ;  therefore  Romans  of  rank, 
such  as  Lucius  Lucullus,  Marcus  Cicero,  Titus  Atticus 
Quintus  Scaevola  (tribune  of  the  people  in  700), 
like  the  kings  of  Armenia  and  Mauretania,  pub- 
lished occasionally  Greek  prose  and  even  Greek  verses. 
Such  Greek  authorship  however  by  native  Romans  re- 
mained a  secondary  matter  and  almost  an  amusement ;  the 
literary  as  well  as  the  political  parties  of  Italy  all  coincided 
in  adhering  to  their  Italian  nationality,  only  more  or  less 
pervaded  by  Hellenism.  Nor  could  there  be  any  com- 
plaint at  least  as  to  want  of  activity  in  the  field  of  Latin 
authorship.  There  was  a  flood  of  books  and  pamphlets  of 
all  sorts,  and  above  all  of  poems,  in  Rome.  Poets  swarmed 
there,  as  they  did  only  in  Tarsus  or  Alexandria ;  poetical 
publications  had  become  the  standing  juvenile  sin  of  live* 
lier  natures,  and  even  then  the  writer  was  reckoned  fortu- 
nate whose  youthful  poems  compassionate  oblivion  with- 
drew from  criticism.  Any  one  who  understood  the  art, 
wrote  without  difficulty  at  a  sitting  his  five  hundred  hex- 
ameters in  which  no  schoolmaster  found  anything  to  cen- 
sure, but  no  reader  discovered  anything  to  praise.  The 
female  world  also  took  a  lively  part  in  these  literary  pur- 
suits ;  the  ladies  did  not  confine  themselves  to  dancing  and 
music,  but  by  their  spirit  and  wit  ruled  conversation  and 
talked  excellently  on  Greek  and  Latin  literature ;  and,  when 
poetry  laid  siege  to  a  maiden's  heart,  the  beleaguered  for- 
tress not  unfrequently  capitulated  likewise  in  graceful 
versos.  Rhythms  became  more  and  more  the  fashionable 
plaything  of  the  big  children  of  both  sexes ;  poetical  epifr 
ties,  joint  poetical  exercises  and  competitions  among  good 
friends,  were  of  common  occurrence,  and  towards  the  end 
of  this  epoch  institutions  were  already  opened  in  the  capi- 
tal, at  which  unfledged  Latin  poets  might  learn  verse-mak- 
ing for  money.  In  consequence  of  the  la^ge  consumptioL 
of  books  the  machinery  for  the  manufactu/e  of  copies  wai 
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substantially  perfected,  and  publication  was  efiected  wiik 
comparative  rapidity  and  cheapness;  bookselling  beoaoie 
a  respectable  and  lucrative  trade,  and  the  iK>okseller*a  shop 
a  usual  meeting*place  of  men  of  culture.  Beading  had  b^ 
come  a  fiishion,  nay  a  mania ;  at  table,  where  coarser  pa» 
tirnes  nad  not  already  intruded,  reading  was  regularly  intro- 
duced, and  any  one  who  meditated  a  journey  seldom  forgot 
to  pack  up  a  travelling  library*  The  superior  oflicer  was 
seen  in  the  camp-tent  with  the  obscene  Greek  romance^  the 
statesman  in  the  senate  with  the  philosophical  treatise,  in 
his  hands.  Matters  accordingly  stood  in  the  Roman  skate 
as  they  have  stood  and  will  stand  in  every  state  where  the 
citizens  read  '^  from  the  threshold  to  the  doseU"  The  Pai^ 
thian  vizier  was  not  far  wrong,  when  he  pointed  out  to  the 
citizens  of  Seleucia  the  romances  found  in  the  camp  of  Cra» 
sus  and  asked  them  whether  they  still  regarded  the  readers 
of  such  books  as  formidable  opponents. 

The  literary  tendency  of  this  age  was  varied  and  could 
not  be  otherwise,  for  the  age  itself  was  divided 
dBtaandthe  between  the  old  and  the  new  modes.  The  same 
"^  *"^  tendencies  which  came  into  conflict  on  the  field 
of  politics,  the  national-Italian  tendency  of  the  conserva- 
tives, the  Ilelleno-Italian  or,  if  the  term  be  preferred,  cos- 
mopolitan tendency  of  the  new  noonarchy,  fought  their  bat> 
ties  also  on  the  field  of  literature.  The  former  attad^ 
itself  to  the  older  Latin  literature,  which  in  the  theatre,  in 
the  school,  and  in  erudite  research  assumed  more  and  more 
the  character  of  classical.  With  less  taste  and  stronger 
party  tendencies  than  the  Scipionic  epoch  showed,  Enniua, 
Pacuvius,  and  especially  Plautus  were  now  exalted  to  the 
skies.  The  leaves  of  the  Sibyl  rose  in  price,  the  fewer  they 
4iecame;  the  relatively  greater  nationality  and  relatively 
^eater  productiveness  of  the  poets  of  the  sixth  century 
were  never  more  vividly  felt  than  in  this  epoch  of  finished 
Epigonism,  which  in  literature  as  decidedly  as  in  politioi 
*ooked  up  to  the.  century  of  the  Hannibalic  warriors  as  tQ 
the  golden  age  that  had  now  unhappily  passed  away  beyond 
recall.     No  doubt  there  was  in  this  admiration  of  the  old 
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classics  uo  small  portion  of  the  same  hollo wness  and  liy|MX> 
risy  which  are  characterisUc  of  the.  conservatism  of  tliis  age 
in  general ;  and  here  too  there  was  no  want  of  trimmers, 
Cicero  for  instance,  although  in  prose  one  of  the  chief  repra 
sentatives  uf  the  modern  tendency,  revered  nevertheless 
the  older  national  poetry  nearly  with  the  same  antiquarian 
icspect  which  he  paid  to  the  aristocratic  constitution  and 
the  augural  discipline  ;  **  patriotism  requires,"  we  find  him 
saying,  "  that  we  should  rather  read  a  notoriously  wretched 
translation  of  Sophocles  than  the  original."  While  thus 
the  modern  literary  tendency  cognate  to  the  democratic 
monarchy  numbered  secret  adherents  enough  even  among 
the  orthodox  admirers  of  Ennius,  there  were  not  wanting 
already  bolder  judges,  who  ti*eated  the  native  literature  as 
disrespectfully  as  the  senatorial  politics.  Not  only  did 
they  resume  the  strict  criticism  of  the  Scipionio  epoch  and 
give  weight  to  Terence  only  in  order  to  condemn  Ennius 
and  still  more  the  Ennianists,  but  the  younger  and  bolder 
men  went  much  forther  and  ventured  already — though  only 
as  yet  in  heretical  revolt  against  literary  orthodoxy — to 
call  Plautus  a  rude  jester  and  Lucilius  a  bad  verse-smith. 
This  modem  tendency  attached  itself  not  to  the  native 
authorship,  but  rather  to  the  more  recent  Greek  literature 
or  the  so-called  Alexandrinism. 

We  cannot  avoid  saying  at  least  so  much  respecting 
this  remarkable  aftergrowth  of  Hellenic  lanr 
▲lezaodrin-  guage  and  art  as  is  requisite  for  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Roman  literature  of  this  and  the  later 
epochs.  The  Alexandrian  literature  was  based  on  the  de- 
cline of  the  pure  Hellenic  idiom,  which  from  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  was  superseded  in  daily  life  by  an 
Inferior  jargon  deriving  its  origin  from  the  contact  of  the 
Macedonian  dialect  with  various  Greek  and  barbarian 
tribes ;  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  Alexandrian  lit* 
erature  sprang  out  of  the  ruin  of  the  Hellenic  nation  gen* 
»rally,  which  had  to  perish,  and  did  perish,  in  its  nat;  nal 
Individuality  in  order  to  establish  the  universal  monarchy 
of  Alexander  and  the  empire  of  Hellenism.     Had  Alex 
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andei^s  universal  empire  continued  to  subsist,  the  formal 
national  and  popular  literature  would  have  been  suooeeded 
by  a  cosmopolitan  literature  Hellenic  merely  in  name^ 
essentially  denationalized  and  called  into  life  in  a  certain 
measure  by  royal  patronage,  but  at  all  events  ruling  the 
world ;  but,  as  the  state  of  Alexander  was  unhinged  bj 
bis  death,  the  germs  of  the  literature  corresponding  to  it 
rapidly  perished.  Nevertheless  the  Greek  nation  with  all 
that  it  had  possessed — with  its  nationality,  its  language,  its 
ait — ^belonged  to  the  past.  It  was  only  in  a  comparatively 
narrow  circle  not  of  men  of  culture — for  such,  strictly 
speaking,  no  longer  existed — but  of  men  of  erudition  that 
the  Greek  literature  was  still  cherished  even  when  dead ; 
that  the  rich  inheritance  which  it  had  left  was  inventoried 
with  melancholy  pleasure  or  arid  refinement  of  research ; 
and  that  the  living  sense  of  sympathy  or  the  dead  erudi- 
tion was  elevated  into  a  semblance  of  productiveness.  This 
posthumous  productiveness  constitutes  the  so-called  Alex- 
andrinism.  It  is  essentially  similar  to  that  literature  of 
scholars,  which,  keeping  aloof  from  the  living  Romani<s 
nationalities  and  their  vulgar  idioms,  grew  up  during  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  among  a  cosmopolitan  cir 
cle  of  erudite  philologers — ^as  an  artificial  aftergrowth  of 
the  departed  antiquity  ;  the  contrast  between  the  classical 
and  the  vulgar  Greek  of  the  period  of  the  Diadochi  is 
doubtless  less  strongly  marked,  but  is  not,  properly  speak- 
ing,  different  from  that  between  the  Latin  of  Manutius  and 
the  Italian  of  Macchiavelli. 

Italy  had  hitherto  been  in  the  main  disinclined  towardf 
Alexandrinlsm.  Its  season  of  comparative  bril* 
aiexaadrin-  liance  was  the  period  shortly  before  and  after 
the  first  Puiiic  war ;  yet  Naevius,  Ennius,  Pa- 
euvius  and  generally  the  whole  body  of  the  national  R<v 
man  authors  down  to  Varro  and  Lucretius  in  all  branches 
of  poetical  production,  not  excepting  even  the  didactic  poem^ 
attached  themselves,  not  to  their  Greek  contemporaries  or 
very  recent  predecessors,  but  without  exception  to  Homer, 
Euripides,  Menander  and  the  other  masters  of  the  living 
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and  national  Greek  literature.  Roman  literature  was  nevei 
fresh  and  national ;  but,  as  long  as  there  was  a  Roman  peo- 
ple, its  authors  instinctiyely  sought  for  living  and  national 
models,  and  copied,  if  not  always  to  the  best  purpose  or 
the  best  authors,  at  least  such  as  were  original.  The  Greek 
;Jterature  which  sprang  up  after  Alexander  found  its  first 
Roman  imitators — for  the  slight  attempts  of  the  Marian 
*ge  (iii.  556)  can  scarcely  be  taken  into  account — among 
the  contemporaries  of  Cicero  and  Caesar;  and  now  the 
Roman  AlexanJriuism  spread  with  singular  rapidity.  In 
part  this  arose  from  external  causes.  The  increased  con- 
tact with  the  Greeks,  especially  the  frequent  journeys  of 
the  Romans  into  the  Hellenic  provinces  and  the  assemblage 
of  Greek  literati  in  Rome,  naturally  procured  a  public  even 
among  the  Italians  for  the  Greek  literature  of  the  day,  for 
the  epic  and  elegiac  poetry,  epigrams,  and  Milesian  tales 
current  at  that  time  in  Greece.  Moreover,  as  wo  have 
already  stated  (p.  673),  the  Alexandrian  poetry  had  its 
established  place  in  the  instruction  of  the  Italian  youth ; 
and  thus  reacted  on  Latin  literature  all  the  more,  since  the 
latter  continued  to  be  essentially  dependent  at  all  times  on 
the  Hellenistic  school-training.  We  find  in  this  respect 
even  a  direct  connection  of  the  new  Roman  with  the  new 
Greek  literature;  the  already  mentioned  Parthenius,  one 
of  the  better  known  Alexandrian  elegists,  opened,  appar- 
ently about  700,  a  school  for  literature  and  po- 
etry in  Rome,  and  the  excerpts  are  still  extant 
in  which  he  supplied  one  of  his  noble  pupils  with  materials 
for  Latin  elegies  of  an  erotic  and  mythological  nature  ao- 
eording  to  the  well  kn3wn  Alexandrian  receipt.  But  it  was 
by  no  means  simply  such  accidental  occasions  which  called 
into  existence  the  Roman  Alexandrinism ;  it  was  on  the 
contrary  a  product — perhaps  not  pleasing,  but  thoroughly 
inevitable— of  the  political  and  national  devel  pment  of 
Rome.  On  the  one  hand,  as  Hellas  resolved  'tself  into 
Hellenism,  so  now  Latium  resolved  itself  into  Romanism  ; 
the  national  development  of  Italy  became  overgrown,  and 
"Vfis  merged  in  Caesar's  Mediterranean  empire,  just  as  th« 
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Hellemo  development  in  the  Eastern  empire  uf  Alexander. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  the  new  empire  rested  on  the  fiMi 
that  the  mighty  streams  of  Greek  and  Latin  nationality, 
ailer  having  flowed  in  parallel  channels  for  many  oenturies 
now  at  length  coalesced,  the  Italian  literatmre  had  nol 
merely  as  hitherto  to  seek  its  groundwork  generally  in  tiie 
Greek,  but  had  also  to  put  itself  on  a  level  with  the  Greek 
literature  of  the  present,  or  in  other  words  with  Alezaa* 
drinism.  With  the  scholastic  Latin,  with  the  closed  num- 
ber of  classics,  with  the  exclusive  drde  of  daaaic-reading 
urbanif  the  national  Latin  literature  was  dead  and  at  an 
end;  there  arose  instead  of  it  a  thoroughly  degenerate^ 
artificially  fostered,  imperial  literature,  whidi  did  not  rert 
on  any  definite  nationality,  but  proclaimed  in  two  languages 
the  universal  gospel  of  humanity,  and  was  dependent  in 
point  of  spirit  throughout  and  consciously  on  the  old  Hel- 
lenic, in  point  of  language  partly  on  this,  partly  on  the  old 
Roman  popular,  literature.  This  was  no  improvement. 
The  Mediterranean  monarchy  of  Caesar  was  doubtless  a 
grand  and — what  is  more — a  necessary  creation;  but  it 
had  been  called  into  life  by  an  arbitrary  superior  will,  and 
therefore  there  was  noUiing  to  be  found  in  it  of  the  fresh 
popular  life,  of  the  overflowing  national  vigour,  which  are 
characteristic  of  younger,  more  limited,  and  more  natural 
commonwealths,  and  which  the  Italian  state  of  the  sixth 
century  had  still  been  able  to  exhibit.  The  ruin  of  the 
Italian  nationality,  accomplished  in  the  creation  of  Caesar, 
nipped  the  promise  of  literature.  Every  one  who  has  any 
sense  of  the  close  aflinity  between  art  and  nationality  will 
always  turn  back  from  Cicero  and  Horace  to  Cato  and 
Lucretius  ;  and  nothing  but  the  schoolmaster's  view  of  his- 
tory aid  of  literature — which  has  acquired,  it  is  true,  in 
.his  department  the  sanction  of  prescription—could  have 
called  the  epoch  of  art  beginning  with  the  new  monarchy 
pre-eminently  the  golden  age.  But  while  the  Romano 
Hellenic  Alexandrinism  of  the  age  of  Caesar  and  Augustui 
must  be  deemed  inferior  to  the  older,  however  imperfect, 
national  literature,  it  is  on  the  other  hand  as  decidedlj 
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superior  to  the  Alexandrinism  of  the  age  of  the  Diadochi 
•8  Caesar's  enduring  structure  to  the  ephemeral  creation  of 
Alexander.  We  shall  have  ailerwards  to  show  that  the 
Augustan  literature,  compared  with  the  kindred  literature 
of  the  period  of  the  Diadochi,  was  far  less  a  literature  of 
^hilnlogers  and  far  more  an  imperial  literature  than  the 
latter,  and  therefore  had  a  far  more  permanent  and  far 
more  general  influence  in  the  upper  circles  of  society  than 
Uie  Greek  Alexandrinism. 

Nowhere  was  the  prospect  more  lamentable  than   in 
dramatic  literature.     Tragedy  and  comedy  had 
ttUmtnre.       already  before  the  present  epoch  become  in- 
MOM^^dS-     wardly  extinct  in  the  Roman  national  literature. 
'^^^***''  New  pieces  were  no  longer  performed.     That 

the  public  still  in  the  Sullan  age  expected  to  see  such,  ap- 
pears from  the  reproductions — ^belonging  to  this  epoch— of 
Plautine  comedies  with  the  titles  and  names  of  the  persons 
altered,  with  reference  to  which  the  managers  well  added 
that  it  was  better  to  see  a  good  old  piece  than  a  bad  new 
one.  From  this  the  step  was  not  great  to  that  entire  sur* 
render  of  the  stage  to  the  dead  poets,  which  we  find  in  the 
Ciceronian  age,  and  to  which  Alexandrinism  made  no  op- 
position. Its  productiveness  in  this  department  was  worse 
than  none.  Real  dramatic  composition  the  Alexandrian 
literature  never  knew ;  the  spurious  drama  alone,  which 
was  written  primarily  for  reading  and  not  for  exhibition, 
could  be  introduced  by  it  into  Italy,  and  soon  accordingly 
these  dramatic  iambics  began  to  be  quite  as  prevalent  in 
Rome  as  in  Alexandria,  and  the  writing  of  tragedy  in  par- 
ticular began  to  figure  among  the  regular  diseases  of  ado- 
lescence. We  may  form  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  the 
quality  of  these  productions  from  the  &ct  that  Quintut 
Cioero,  in  order  homoeopathically  to  beguile  the  weariness 
of  winter  quarters  in  Gaul,  composed  four  tragedies  in  six* 
teen  days. 

In  the  "  picture  of  life  ^  or  mimus  alone  the  last  still 
vigorous  product  of  the  national  literature,  th« 
Atellan  farce,  became  engrafted  with  the  etho 
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logical  ofl&hoots  of  Greek  comedy,  which  Alexandrinism 
cultivated  with  greater  poetical  vigour  and  better  sucoea 
than  any  other  branch  of  poetry.  The  mimus  originated 
out  of  the  dances  in  character  to  the  flute,  which  had  long 
been  usual,  and  which  were  performed  sometimes  ou  otiier 
occasions,  e.  g,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  guests  during 
dinner,  but  more  especially  in  the  pit  of  the  theatre  during 
tlie  intervals  between  the  aots.  It  was  not  difficult  to  form 
out  of  these  dances — in  which  the  aid  of  speech  had  doubt- 
less long  since  been  occasionally  employed— by  means  of 
the  introduction  of  a  more  organized  plot  and  a  r^ular 
dialogue  little  comedies,  which  were  yet  essentially  distin- 
guished from  the  earlier  comedy  and  even  from  tbe  faroe 
by  the  facts,  that  the  dance  and  the  lasciviousness  insepan^ 
ble  from  such  dancing  continued  in  this  case  to  play  a  chief 
part,  and  that  the  mimus,  as  belonging  properly  not  to  the 
boards  but  to  the  pit,  threw  aside  all  ideal  scenic  efiects, 
such  as  masks  for  the  face  and  theatrical  buskins,  and— - 
what  was  specially  important — admitted  of  the  female  dur- 
acters  being  represented  by  women.  This  new  mimus, 
which  first  seems  to  have  come  on  the  stage  of  the  capital 
about  672,  soon  swallowed  up  the  national  harle- 
quinade, with  which  it  indeed  in  the  most  essen- 
tial respects  coincided,  and  was  employed  as  the  usual  in- 
terlude and  especially  as  aflerpiece  along  with  the  other 
dramatic  performances.*    The  plot  was  of  course  still  more 

*  Cicero  testifies  that  the  mimus  in  his  time  had  taken  the  place  of 
the  Atellana  i^Ad  Fam,  iz.  16) ;  with  this  accords  the  fact,  that  the 
mimi  and  tnimae  first  appear  about  the  Sullan  epoch  {Ad  Htr.  L  14, 
24;  ii.  18,  19;  Atta  Fr.  1  RibbecR;  Plin.  H,  N.yvL  48,  168;  Flo. 
larch  8uU.  2,  86).  The  designation  mtimit,  however,  is  sometimes  in- 
•'jntrately  applied  to  the  comedian  generally.  Thus  the  mwmir  who 
appeared  at  the  festival  of  ApoUo  in  642-548  (Festua 
S12-211.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  .  ^^^p  Cicero  De  OraL  ii.  60,  242) 

vaij  evidently  nothing  but  an  actor  of  the  paUiata,  for  there  was  at 
this  period  no  room  in  the  development  of  the  Roman  theatre  for  ml 
mimes  in  the  later  sense. 

With  the  mimus  of  the  olasiical  Greek  period — prose  dialognes^  ii 
wliich  ffmre  pictures,  particular) j  of  a  rural  kind,  were  presented— 4hl 
Roman  mimos  had  no  os^pccial  mlatiou. 
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IndifTerent,  loose,  and  absurd  than  in  the  harlequinade ;  U 
it  was  only  sufficiently  chequered,  so  that  the  beggar  sud 
denly  became  a  Croesus  and  so  forth,  they  did  not  remon- 
■trate  with  the  poet  who  instead  of  untying  the  knot  cut  it 
to  pieces.  The  subjects  were  chiefly  of  an  amorous  nature, 
mostly  of  the  licentious  sort ;  for  example,  poet  and  public 
without  exception  took  part  against  the  husband,  and  poeU 
leal  justice  consisted  in  the  derision  of  good  morals.  Th(j 
artistic  charm  depended  wholly,  as  in  the  Atellana,  on  the 
portraiture  of  the  manners  of  common  and  low  life ;  in 
which  rural  pictures  are  laid  aside  for  those  of  the  life  and 
doings  of  the  capital,  and  the  sweet  rabble  of  Rome — just 
as  in  the  similar  Greek  pieces  the  rabble  of  Alexandria — 
is  summoned  to  applaud  its  own  likeness.  Many  subjects 
are  taken  from  the  life  of  tradesmen ;  there  appear  the— 
here  also  inevitable — "  Fuller,**  then  the  "  Rt^pemaker," 
the  "  Dyer,"  the  "  Salt-man,"  the  "  Female  Weavers,"  the 
"  Rascal ;  "  other  pieces  give  sketches  of  character,  as  the 
"  Forgetful,"  the  **  Braggart,"  the  "  Man  of  100,000  ses- 
terces ; "  *  or  pictures  of  other  lands,  the  "  Etruscan 
Woman,"  the  "  Gauls,"  the  "  Cretan,"  "  Alexandria ,  "  or 
descriptions  of  popular  festivals,  as  the  "  Compitalia,"  the 
"Saturnalia,"  "Anna  Perenna,"  the  "Hot  Baths;"  or 
parodies  of  mythology,  as  the  "  Voyage  to  the  Under- 
world," the  "  Arvernian  Lake."  Apt  nicknames  and  short 
commonplaces  which  were  easily  retained  and  applied  were 
welcome ;  but  every  piece  of  nonsense  was  of  itself  privi- 
leged ;  in  this  preposterous  worl  i  Bacchus  is  applied  to  for 
water  and  the  fountain-nymph  for  wine.  Isolated  examples 
even  of  the  political  allusions  formerly  so  strictly  prohib- 
ited in  the  Roman  theatre  are  found  in  these  mimes.f     As 

*  With  the  possession  of  this  snm,  which  constituted  the  qualiiS- 
cation  for  the  first  voting-class  and  subjected  the  inheritance  to  thi 
Voconian  law,  the  boundary  line  was  crossed  which  separated  inferiof 
[Unuiores)  from  respectable  people.  Therefore  the  poor  client  of  Oa« 
IttUufl  (xxiii.  26)  beseeches  the  gods  to  help  him  to  this  fortune. 

f  In  the  **  Descensus  ad  Inferos  "  of  Laberins  all  sorts  of  peopli 
10  foi  ward,  who  have  seen  wonders  and  signs ;  to  one  there  appeared 
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regards  metrical  form,  these  poets  gave  themaelveSy  as  Ibey 
tell  usy  ^  but  moderate  trouble  with  the  versification ; "  IIm 
language  abounded,  even  in  the  pieces  prepared  for  publ]0»> 
tion,  with  vulgar  expressions  and  low  figures.  The  mim€ 
was,  it  is  plain,  in  substance  nothing  but  the  former  ikroe ; 
with  this  exception,  that  the  character-masks  and  the  stand* 
uig  scenery  of  Atella  as  well  as  the  rustic  imprest  are 
dropped,  and  in  their  room  the  life  of  the  capital  in  iii 
boundless  liberty  and  license  is  brought  on  Xbe  st^ge. 
Most  pieces  of  this  sort  were  doubtless  of  a  very  fugitive 
nature  and  made  no  pretension  to  a  plaoe  in 
literature;  but  the  mimes  of  Laberius,  fiiU  of 
pungent  delineation  of  character  and  in  point  of  language 
and  metre  exhibiting  the  hand  of  a  master,  maintained  their 
ground  in  it ;  and  even  the  historian  must  r^ret  that  we 
are  no  longer  permitted  to  compare  the  drama  of  the  re- 
publican death-struggle  in  Rome  with  its  great  Attic  coun- 
terpart. 

With  the  worthlessness  of  dramatic  literature  the  in 
crease  of  scenic  spectacles  and  of  scenic  pomp 
q!^o?M.      ^^^t  hand  in  hand.     Dramatic  representations 
obtained  their  regular  place  in  the  public  life 
not  only  of  the  capital  but  also  of  the  country  towns  ;  the 
former  also  now  at  length  acquired  by  means  of  Pompeius 
a  permanent  theatre  (699  ;  see  p.  363),  and  the 
Campanian  custom  of  stretching  canvas  over  the 
theatre  for  the  protection  of  the  actors  and  spectators  dur- 
ing the  performance,  which  in  ancient  times  always  took 
place  in  the  open  air,  now  likewise  found  admission  to 
Rome  (676).     As  at  that  time  in  Greece  it  was 
not  the — more  than  pale — Pleiad  of  the  Alex* 

a  husband  with  two  wives,  whereupon  a  neighbour  is  of  opinion  that 
this  is  still  worse  than  the  Tision,  recently  seen 'by  a  soothsayer  In  a 
dream,  of  six  aediles.  Caesar  forsooth  desired — according  to  the  talk 
of  the  time — to  introduce  polygamy  in  Rome  (Suetonius,  Cais.  82)  and 
nc  Dominated  in  reality  six  aediles  instead  of  four.  One  sees  from  tbif 
that  Laberius  understood  how  to  ezerdae  the  foors  priyilege  and 
how  10  permit  the  fooPs  freedom. 
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andrian  dramatists,  but  the  classic  drama,  alxve  all  th€ 
tragedies  of  Euripides,  which  amidst  the  amplest  develop 
ment  of  scenic  resources  kept  the  stage,  so  in  Rome  at  the 
time  of  Cicero  the  tragedies  of  Ennius,  Pacuvius,  and  Ao* 
dus,  and  the  comedies  of  Plautus  were  those  chiefly  pro- 
duued.  While  the  latter  had  been  in  the  previous  period 
supplanted  by  the  more  tasteful  but  in  point  of  comic  vig 
our  far  inferior  Terence,  Roscius  and  Varro,  or  in  other 
words  dramatic  art  and  antiquarian  scholarship,  co-operated 
to  procure  for  him  a  resurrection  similar  to  that  which 
Bhakcspeare  experienced  at  the  hands  of  Garrick  and  John- 
son ;  but  even  Plautus  had  to  suffer  from  the  degenerate 
strsoeptibility  and  the  impatient  has^  of  an  audience  spoilt 
by  the  short  and  slovenly  farces,  so  that  the  managers  found 
themselves  compelled  to  excuse  the  length  of  the  Plautino 
comedies  and  even  perhaps  to  make  omissions  and  altera- 
tions. The  more  limited  the  stock  of  plays,  the  more  the 
activity  of  the  managing  and  executive  staff  as  well  as  the 
interest  of  the  public  was  directed  to  the  scenic  representa- 
tion of  the  pieces.  There  was  hardly  any  more  lucrative 
trade  in  Rome  than  that  of  the  actor  and  the  dancing-girl 
of  the  first  rank.  The  princely  estate  of  the  tragic  actor 
Aesopus  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  610) ;  his  still 
rtiore  celebrated  contemporary  Roscius  (iii.  549)  estimated 
his  annual  income  at  600,000  sesterces  (£6,000)  *  and  the 
dancer  Dionysia  estimated  hers  at  200,000  sesterces  (£2,- 
000).  At  the  same  time  immense  sums  were  expended  on 
decorations  and  costume ;  now  and  then  trains  of  six  hun- 
dred mules  in  harness  crossed  the  stage,  and  the  Trojan 
theatrical  army  was  employed  to  present  to  the  public  a 
tableau  of  the  nations  vanquished  by  Pompeius  in  Asia. 
The  mrsic  which  accompanied  the  delivery  of  the  inserted 
choruses  likewise  obtained  a  greater  and  more  independent 
Importance ,  jis  the  wind  sways  the  waves,  says  Varro,  ec 

*  He  obtained  from  the  state  for  everj  day  on  which  l.e  acted  1,000 
linMnt  (£40)  and  besides  this  the  paj  for  his  company.  In  later  yean 
bs  dediDcd  the  honoraiium  for  himself. 
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the  skiltul  flute-player  swaya  the  minda  of  (ht  liatenera  witfc 
every  modulation  of  melody.  It  aoouatomed  itself  to  Iim 
use  of  quicker  time,  and  thereby  compelled  the  player  to 
more  lively  action.  Musical  and  dramatic  oonnoiaaeurship 
was  developed ;  the  habiiuS  recognized  every  tune  by  the 
fu^st  note,  and  knew  the  texts  by  heart ;  every  &alt  in  thfl 
music  or  recitation  was  severely  censured  by  the  audienoOi 
The  state  of  the  Roman  stage  in  the  time  of  Cicero  vividly 
reminds  us  of  the  modem  French  theatre.  As  the  Roman 
mime  corresponds  to  the  loose  tableaux  of  the  pieces  of 
the  day,  nothing  being  too  good  and  nothing  too  bad  for 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  so  we  find  in  both  the  same 
traditionally  classic  tragedy  and  comedy,  which  the  man  of 
culture  is  in  duty  bound  to  admire  or  at  least  to  applaud« 
Tlie  multitude  is  satisfied,  when  it  meets  its  own  reflection 
in  the  farce,  and  admires  the  decorative  pomp  and  receives 
tht-  general  impression  of  an  ideal  world  in  the  drama ;  the 
man  of  higher  culture  concerns  himself  at  the  theatre  not 
with  the  piece,  but  only  with  its  artistic  representation. 
Moreover  the  Roman  histrionic  art  oscillated  in  its  difier* 
cut  spheres,  just  like  the  French,  between  the  cottage  and 
the  drawing-room.  It  was  nothing  unusual  for  the  Roman 
dancing-girls  to  throw  off  at  the  finale  the  upper  robe  and 
to  give  a  dance  in  undress  for  the  benefit  of  the  public; 
but  on  the  other  hand  in  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  Talma  the 
supreme  law  of  his  art  was,  not  the  truth  of  nature,  but 
symmetry. 

In  recitative  poetry  metrical  annals  after  the  model  of 

those  of  Ennius  seem  not  to  have  been  want* 
AnoaS^         ing ;   but  they  were  perhaps  sufficiently  criti* 

cised  by  that  graceful  vow  of  his  mistress  cf 
which  Catullus  sings — that  the  worst  of  the  bad  heroic 
poems  should  be  presented  as  a  sacrifice  to  holy  Venua,  if 
she  would  only  bring  back  her  lover  from  his  vile  political 
poetry  to  her  arms. 

Indeed  in  the  whole  field  of  recitative  poetry  at  this 
rMttna.       ®P^>®^  ^^^  oldcr  natiunal-Roman  tendency  is  rep 

resented  only  by  a  single  work  of  note,  whiofa, 
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however,  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  important  joet*<ca] 
products  of  Roman  litei-ature.  It  is  the  didactic  poem  of 
Titus  Lucretius  Carus  (655^99)  "Concerning 
the  Nature  of  Things,"  whose  author,  belonging 
to  the  best  circles  of  Roman  society,  but  taking  no  part  la 
public  life  whether  from  weakness  of  health  or  from  dis- 
inclination, died  in  the  prime  of  manhood  shortly  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  As  a  poet  he  attache!  him- 
self decidedly  to  Ennius  and  thereby  to  the  classical  Greek 
literature.  Indignantly  he  turns  away  from  the  "hollow 
Hellenism "  of  his  time,  and  professes  himself  with  his 
whole  soul  and  heart  to  be  the  scholar  of  the  "  chaste 
Greeks,"  as  indeed  even  the  sacred  earnestness  of  Thucy- 
dides  has  found  no  unworthy  echo  in  one  of  the  best-known 
sections  of  this  Roman  poem.  As  Ennius  draws  his  wis- 
dom from  Epicharmus  and  Euhemerus,  so  Lucretius  bor- 
rows the  form  of  his  representation  from  Empedocles, 
"  the  most  glorious  treasure  of  the  richly  endowed  Sicilian 
isle ; "  and,  as  to  the  matter,  gathers  "  all  the  golden  words 
together  from  the  rolls  of  Epicurus,"  "  who  outshines  other 
wise  men  as  the  sun  obscures  the  stars."  Like  Ennius, 
Lucretius  disdains  the  mythological  lore  with  which  poetry 
was  overloaded  by  Alcxandrinisni,  and  requires  nothing 
from  his  reader  but  a  knowledge  of  the  legends  generally 
current.*  In  spite  of  the  modern  purism  which  rejected 
foreign  words  from  poetry,  Lucretius  prefers  to  use,  as 
Ennius  had  done,  a  significant  Greek  word  in  place  of  a 
feeble  and  obscure  Latin  one.  The  old  Roman  alliteration, 
the  want  of  mutual  adjustment  between  the  divisions  of 
the  verse  and  those  of  the  sentence,  and  generally  the  older 
modes  of  expression  and  composition,  are  still  frequently 
found  in  Lucretius'  rhythms,  and  although  he  handles  thf 

*  Such  an  individual  apparent  exception  as  Pancbaea  the  land  of 
bicense  is  to  be  explained  from  fchc  circumstance  that  this  h&d  passed 
from  the  romance  of  the  Travels  of  Euhemerus  already  perhaps  into 
the  poetry  of  Ennius^  at  any  rate  into  the  poems  of  Lucius  Man* 
this  (iii.  555 ;  PUn.  H.  N,  a.  2,  4)  and  thence  was  well  krown  to  thf 
yiblie  for  which  Lucretius  wrote. 
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verse  more  melodiously  than  IkiniuSy  his  liexaneters  mow 
noty  as  those  of  the  modern  poetical  school,  with  a  lively 
grace  like  the  rippling  brook,  but  with  a  stately  slowness 
like  the  stream  of  liquid  gold.  Philosophically  and  prao 
tically  also  Lucretius  leans  throughout  on  Ennius,  the  only 
indigenous  poet  whom  his  poem  celebrates.  The  oonfta* 
alon  of  faith  of  the  singer  of  Rudiae  (ii.  586) — 

^gfo  deum  jfewm  e$9e  umper  dixi  et  dicam  coe/ilmm, 
8sd  eoM  non  eurare  apinor^  quid  agai  hymaniMm 


describes  completely  the  religious  standpoint  of 
and  not  unjustly  for  that  reason  he  himself  terms  his 
as  it  were  the  continuation  of  Bnnius  : — 

EfiniuM  vJl  notier  eennUy  gut  prtmtft  amoeno 
Detulit  ex  ffelicone  perenm  fnmde  eonmam^ 
Per  ffentii  Ualoi  hominum  quae  dara  duertL 

Once  more — and  for  the  last  time — the  poem  of  Lucre- 
tius  is  resonant  with  the  whole  poetic  pride  and  the  whole 
poetic  earnestness  of  the  sixth  century,  in  which,  amidst 
the  images  of  the  formidable  Carthaginian  and  the  glorious 
Scipiad,  the  imagination  of  the  poet  is  more  at  home  than  in 
his  own  degenerate  age.*  To  him  too  his  own  song  ^  grao»' 
fully  welling  out  of  the  abundance  of  feeling  "  sounds,  as 
compared  with  the  common  poems,  *^  like  the  brief  song 
of  the  swan  compared  with  the  cry  of  ihe  crane ; " — ^with 
nim  too  the  heart  swells,  listening  to  the  melodies  of  its 
own  invention,  with  the  hope  of  illustrious  honours — just 
as  Ennius  forbids  the  men  to  whom  he  '^gave  from  the 
depth  of  the  heart  a  foretaste  of  fiery  song,"  to  mourn  at 
bis,  the  immortal  singer's,  tomb. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fatality,  that  this  man  of  extraordi- 
nory  talenbs,  far  superior  in  originality  of  poetic  endow* 

*  This  nairdy  appears  in  the  desoriptions  of  war,  hi  which  Iht 
tempests  that  deatroy  armies,  and  the  hosts  of  elephants  that  trampis 
down  those  who  are  on  their  own  side — pictures,  that  fa,  from  the  Punii 
wars — appear  as  If  they  belong  to  the  immediate  present.  Gomp.  H 
41;  ▼.  1226.  18)3   1889. 
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ments  to  most  if  not  to  ail  his  contemporaries^  fell  upon 
an  age  in  which  he  felt  himself  strange  and  forlorn,  and  iu 
consequence  of  this  made  the  most  singular  mistake  in  the 
selection  of  a  subject.  The  system  of  Epicurus,  which  con- 
verts the  universe  into  a  great  vortex  of  atoms  and  under* 
takes  to  explain  the  origin  and  end  of  the  world  as  well  as 
all  the  problems  of  nature  and  of  life  in  a  purely  mechan- 
ical way,  was  doubtless  somewhat  less  silly  than  the  con- 
version of  myths  into  history  which  was  attempted  by 
Euhemerus  and  after  him  by  Ennius ;  but  it  was  not  an 
ingenious  or  a  fresh  system,  and  the  task  of  poetically  un- 
folding this  mechanical  view  of  the  world  was  of  such  a 
nature  that  never  probably  did  poet  expend  life  and  art  on 
a  more  ungrateful  theme.  The  philosophic  reader  censures 
in  the  Lucretian  poem  the  omission  of  the  finer  points  of 
the  system,  the  superficiality  especially  with  which  contro- 
versies are  presented,  the  defective  division,  the  frequent 
repetitions,  with  quite  as  good  reason  as  the  poetical  reader 
frets  at  the  mathematics  put  into  rhythm  which  makes  a 
great  portion  of  the  poem  absolutely  unreadable.  In  spite 
of  these  incredible  defects,  before  which  every  man  of 
mediocre  talent  must  inevitably  have  succumbed,  this  poet 
might  justly  boast  of  having  carried  off  from  the  poetio 
wilderness  a  new  chaplet  such  as  the  Muses  had  not  yet 
bestowed  on  any ;  and  it  was  by  no  means  merely  the 
occasional  similitudes,  and  the  other  inserted  descriptions 
of  mighty  natural  phenomena  and  yet  mightier  passions, 
which  acquired  for  the  poet  this  chaplet.  The  genius  which 
marks  the  view  of  life  as  well  as  the  poetry  of  Lucretius 
depends  on  his  unbelief,  which  came  forward  and  was  en- 
titled to  come  forward  with  the  full  victorious  power  of 
truth,  and  therefore  with  the  full  vigour  of  poetry,  in  oppo 
•ition  to  the  prevailing  hypocrisy  or  superstition. 

ffumana  ante  oeiUoa  foede  eum  vita  jafertt 
In  territ  oppresaa  qravi  »\»b  reli^iane. 
Quae  caput  a  eoeli  regionibua  o%tendehat 
HorrihUi,  tvper  atpeeUt  morialihHis  ipMom, 
Primum  Qraiug  homo  mortalis  tsmdere  eonirm 
Vol.  IV.— 30 
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Ed  ocu,os  aunti primu^^gue  iMtlgrt  tcnlra, 
JBrgo  vitfida  vis  anhni  pervidi,  et  extra 
Froeet$U  Umge  JIamtnaniia  tnoema  mundi 
Aiqu4  omne  immsnntm  peragrami  mtnU  cmimoqmt. 

The  poet  accordingly  was  zealous  to  overthrow  the  goda, 
as  Brutus  had  overthrown  the  kings,  and  ^  to  release  naturt 
from  her  stern  lords."  But  it  was  not  against  the  long  ago 
collapsed  throne  of  Jovis  that  these  flaming  words  were 
hurled ;  just  like  Ennius,  Lucretius  fights  practically  above 
all  things  gainst  the  wild  foreign  faiths  and  superstitions 
of  the  multitude,  the  worship  of  the  Great  Mother  foi 
instance  and  the  childish  lightning-lore  of  the  Etruscans, 
Horror  and  antipathy  towards  that  terrible  world  in  gen- 
eral, in  which  and  for  which  the  poet  wrote,  su^ested  hin 
poem.  It  was  composed  in  that  hopeless  time  when  the 
rule  of  the  oligarchy  had  been  overthrown  and  that  of 
Caesar  had  not  yet  been  established,  in  the  sultry  years 
during  which  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  was  awaited 
with  long  and  painful  suspense.  If  we  seem  to  perceive 
in  its  unequal  and  restless  utterance  that  the  poet  daily  ex- 
pected to  see  the  wild  tumult  of  revolntion  break  forth 
over  himself  and  his  work,  we  must  not  with  reference  to 
his  view  of  men  and  things  forget  amidst  what  men,  and 
in  prospect  of  what  things,  that  view  had  its  origin.  In 
Hellas  at  the  epoch  of  Alexander  the  Great  it  was  a  cur^ 
rent  saying,  and  one  profoundly  felt  by  all  the  best  men, 
that  the  best  thing  of  all  was  not  to  be  bom,  and  the  next 
best  to  die.  Of  all  views  of  the  world  possible  to  a  ten- 
der and  poetically  organized  mind  in  the  kindred  Caesarian 
age  this  was  the  noblest  and  the  most  ennobling,  that  it  is 
a  benefit  for  man  to  be  released  from  a  belief  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  and  thereby  from  the  evil  dread  of 
death  and  of  the  gods  which  malignantly  steals  over  men 
like  terror  creeping  over  children  in  a  dark  room ;  that|  as 
the  sleep  of  the  night  is  more  refreshing  than  the  trouble 
of  the  day,  so  death,  eternal  repose  from  all  hope  and  fear, 
is  better  than  life,  as  indeed  the  go  is  of  the  poet  tlienv 
selves  are  nothiiig,  and  have  nothing,  but  an  eternal  blessed 
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rest ;  that  the  pains  of  hdl  torment  man,  not  after  life,  but 
durinf^  its  course,  in  the  wild  and  unruly  passions  of  hii 
throbbing  heart ;  that  the  task  of  man  is  to  attune  his  sout 
to  equanimity,  to  esteem  the  purple  no  higher  than  the 
warm  dress  worn  at  home,  rather  to  remain  in  the  ranki 
of  those  that  obey  than  to  press  into  the  confused  crowd 
of  candidates  for  the  office  of  ruler,  rather  to  lie  on  the 
grass  beside  the  brook  than  to  take  part  under  the  golden 
ceiling  of  the  rich  in  emptying  his  countless  dishes,  litis 
philosophico-practical  tendency  is  the  true  ideal  essence  of 
the  Lucretian  poem  and  is  only  overlaid,  not  choked,  by 
all  the  dreariness  of  its  physical  demonstrations.  Essen- 
tially on  this  rests  its  comparative  wisdom  and  truth.  The 
man  who  with  a  reverence  for  his  great  predecessors  and 
a  vehement  zeal,  to  which  this  century  elsewhere  knew  no 
parallel,  preached  such  doctrine  and  embellished  it  with  the 
charm  of  art,  may  be  termed  at  once  a  good  citizen  and  a 
great  poet.  The  didactic  poem  concerning  the  Nature  of 
Things,  however  much  it  may  challenge  censure,  has  re- 
mained one  of  the  brilliant  stars  in  the  poorly  illuminated 
expanse  of  Roman  literature ;  and  with  reason  the  great* 
est  of  German  philologists  chose  the  task  of  making  the 
Lucretian  poem  once  more  readable  as  his  last  and  most 
masterly  work. 

Lucretius,  although  his  poetical  vigour  as  well  as  his 
art  was  admired  by  his  cultivated  contempo- 

The  Helle- 

nic  fashion-  raries,  yet  remained— of  late  growth  as  he  was 
ab  e  poetry.  — ^  master  without  scholars.  In  the  Hellenio 
fashionable  poetry  on  the  other  hand  there  was  no  lack  at 
ioast  of  scholars,  who  exerted  themselves  to  emulate  the 
Alexandrian  masters.  With  true  tact  the  more  gifled  of 
I  he  Alexandrian  poets  avoided  larger  works  and  the  pure 
forms  of  poetry — the  drama,  the  epos,  the  lyric ;  the  mosi 
pleasing  and  successful  performances  consisted  with  them, 
just  as  with  the  new  Latin  poets,  in  "short-winded"  tasks 
and  especially  in  such  as  belonged  to  the  domains  border 
Ing  on  the  pure  forms  of  art,  more  especially  to  the  wide 
field  intervening  between  narrative  and  song.     Multifarioui 
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^dactio  poems  were  written*  Small  half  heroio,  half  erotic 
epics  were  great  favouritess,  and  especially  an  erudite  sort 
of  Icve^legy  peculiar  to  this  autumnal  summer  of  Greek 
p(?etry  and  characteristic  of  the  philological  source  whence 
it  Bprangy  in  which  the  poet  more  or  less  arbitrarily  inter- 
wove the  description  of  his  own  feelings^  chiefly  amatory, 
with  epic  shreds  from  the  cycle  of  Greek  legend.  Festal 
lays  were  diligently  and  ingeniously  manufactured ;  in  gen* 
eral,  owing  to  the  want  of  spontaneous  poetical  feeling,  the 
occasional  poem  preponderated  and  especially  the  epigram, 
of  which  the  Alexandrians  produced  excellent  specimens. 
Tlie  poverty  of  materials  and  the  want  of  freshness  in  lan- 
guage and  rhythm,  which  inevitably  cleave  to  every  litera- 
ture not  national,  men  sought  as  much  as  possible  ta  con- 
ceal under  odd  themes,  far-fetched  phrases,  rare  words  and 
artificial  versification,  and  generally  under  the  whole  ap- 
paratus of  philological  and  antiquarian  erudition  and  tech- 
nical dexterity. 

Such  was  the  gospel  which  was  preached  to  the  Roman 
boys  of  this  period,  and  they  came  in  crowds  to  hear  and 
to  practise  it;  already  (about  700)  the  love 
poems  of  Euphorion  and  similar  Alexandrian 
poetry  formed  the  ordinary  reading  and  the  ordinary  pieces 
for  declamation  of  the  cultivated  youth.*  The  literary 
revolution  took  place ;  but  it  yielded  in  the  first  instance 
with  rare  exceptions  only  premature  or  unripe  fruits.  The 
number  of  the  ^^  new-fiishioned  poets  '^  was  legion,  but 
poetry  was  rare  and  Apollo  was  compelled,  as  always 
when  so  many  throng  towards  Parnassus,  to  make  very 
short  work.  Hie  long  poems  never  were  worth  anything, 
the  short  ones  seldom.    Even  in  this  literary  age  the  poetry 

*  *'  No  doabt,*'  says  Gioero  (TWe.  ill.  19,  46)  in  reference  to  &.• 
Hint,  **th6  glorious  poet  is  despised  by  oar  reciters  of  Euphorion  ' 
^  I  havo  safely  arrived,"  be  writes  to  Atticus  (vii.  2  inii.),  *'  as  a  rnosl 
flkvourable  north  wind  blew  for  us  acro6s  from  Epirus.  This  spondais 
line  you  may,  if  you  choose,  sell  to  one  of  the  new-fashioned  poets  ai 
four  own  ^*  {Ua  belle  nohis  flavit  ab  Epiro  Unutumui  OmchnmUm 
Sum  9irifiud(oyra  M  cui  voleg  r»tf  »^mi4pwf  pro  hio  vemdeio). 
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of  the  day  had  become  a  public  nuisance;  it  sometimes 
happened  that  one's  friend  would  send  home  to  him  by 
way  of  mockery  as  a  festal  present  a  pile  of  trashy  versei 
fresh  from  the  bookseller's  shop,  whose  value  was  at  onoe 
betrayed  by  the  el^ant  binding  and  the  smooth  paper.  A 
real  public,  in  the  sense  in  which  national  literature  haa  a 
public,  was  wanting  *-\  the  Roman  Alexandrians  as  well  at 
to  the  Hellenic ;  it  was  thoroughly  the  poetry  of  a  clique 
or  rather  cliques,  whose  members  clung  dosely  together, 
abused  intruders,  read  and  criticised  among  themselves  the 
new  poems,  sometimes  also  quite  after  the  Alexandrian 
fashion  celebrated  the  successful  productions  in  fresh  verses, 
and  variously  sought  to  secure  for  themselves  by  clique- 
praises  a  spurious  and  ephemeral  renown.  A  notable  teach- 
er of  Latin  literature,  himself  poetically  active  in  this  new 
direction,  Valerius  Cato  appears  to  have  exercised  a  sort 
of  scholastic  patronage  over  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  this  circle  and  to  have  pronounced  final  decision  on  the 
relative  value  c^  the  poems.  As  compared  with  their 
Greek  models,  these  Roman  poets  evince  throughout  a 
want  of  freedom,  sometimes  a  schoolboy  dependence;  most 
of  their  products  must  have  been  simply  the  austere  fruits 
of  a  school  poetry  still  occupied  in  learning  and  by  no 
means  yet  dismissed  as  mature.  Inasmuch  as  in  language 
and  in  measure  they  adhered  to  the  Greek  patterns  far 
more  closely  than  ever  the  national  Latin  poetry  had  done, 
a  greater  correctness  and  consistency  in  language  and  metre 
were  certainly  attained ;  but  it  was  at  the  expense  of  the 
flexibility  and  fulness  of  the  national  idiom.  As  respects 
the  subject-matter,  under  the  influence  partly  of  effeminate 
models,  partly  of  an  immoral  age,  amatory  themes  acquired 
a  surprising  preponderance  little  conducive  to  poetry  ;  but 
the  favourite  metrical  compendia  of  the  Greeks  were  also 
in  various  cases  translated,  such  as  the  astronomical  treatise 
of  Aratus  by  Cicero,  and,  either  at  the  end  of  this  or  more 
probably  at  the  commencement  of  the  following  period,  thi 
geographical  manual  of  Eratosthenes  by  Publius  Varro  of 
the  Au^e  and  the  physioo-medicinal  manual  of  Nicandei 
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by  Aemilius  Maoer.  It  is  neither  to  be  wondered  at  noi 
regretted  that  of  this  countless  host  of  poets  but  few  namei 
have  been  preserved  to  us ;  and  even  these  are  mostly  raea> 
tloned  merely  as  curiosities  or  as  once  upon  a  time  great ; 
such  as  the  orator  Quintus  Hortensins  with  his  "  five  hun- 
dred thousand  lines  "  of  tiresome  obsoenityi  and  the  some- 
what more  frequently  mentioned  Laevius^  whose  Eroto- 
paegnia  attracted  a  certain  interest  only  hy  their  oompli- 
cated  measures  and  affected  phraseology.  Even  the  small 
epic  of  Smyrna  by  Gaius  Helvius  Cinna  (  + 
710?),  much  as  it  was  pnused  by  the  clique^ 
bears  both  in  its  subject— the  incestuous  love  of  a  daughter 
for  her  father-— and  in  the  nine  years'  toil  bestowed  on  it 
the  worst  characteristics  of  the  time. 

Those  poets  alone  of  this  school  constitute  an  original 
and  pleasing  exception,  who  knew  how  to  combine  with  its 
neatness  and  its  versatility  of  form  the  national  elements 
of  worth  still  existing  in  the  republican  life,  especially  in 
that  of  the  country-towns.  To  say  nothing  here  of  Ijabe- 
vius  and  Varro,  this  description  applies  especially  to  the 
three  poets  already  mentioned  above  (p.  385)  of  the  re- 
publican opposition,  Marcus  Furius  Bibaculus 
j^(  (652-691),  Gaius  Lidnius  Calvus  (672-706) 
87.A4.  ftnd   Quintus  Valerius  CatuUus   (667-«.  700). 

Of  the  two  former,  whose  writings  have  per- 
ished, we  can  indeed  only  conjecture  this;  respecting  the 
poems  of  Catullus  we  can  still  form  a  judg- 
ment. He  too  depends  in  subject  and  form  on 
the  Alexandrians.  We  find  iu  his  collection  translations 
of  pieces  of  Gallimachus,  and  these  not  altogether  the  very 
good,  but  the  very  difficult  Among  the  original  pieces^ 
we  meet  with  elaborately-turned  fiishionable  poems,  audi 
as  the  over-artificial  Galliambics  in  praise  of  the  Phrygian 
Mother ;  and  even  the  poem,  otherwise  so  beautiful,  of  the 
marriage  of  Thetis  has  been  artistically  spoiled  by  the 
truly  Alexandrian  insertion  of  the  complaint  of  Ariadnt 
In  the  principal  poem.  But  by  the  side  of  these  school 
pieces  we  meet  with  the  melodious  lament  of  the  crenuint 
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degy,  the  festal  poem  in  the  full  pomp  of  individual  and 
almost  dramatic  execution,  above  all,  the  freshest  miniature- 
painting  of  cultivated  social  life,  the  pleasant  and  ver)p 
unreserved  amatory  adventures  of  which  half  the  cluirm 
consists  in  prattling  and  poetizing  about  the  mysteries  of 
love,  the  delightful  life  of  youth  with  full  cups  and  empt\ 
purses,  the  pleasures  of  travel  and  of  poetry,  the  Rom&r 
and  still  more  frequently  the  Veronese  anecdote  of  tho 
town,  and  the  humorous  jest  amidst  the  familiar  circle  of 
friends.  But  not  only  does  Apollo  touch  the  lyre  of  the 
poet,  he  wields  also  the  bow  ;  the  winged  dart  of  sarcasm 
spares  neither  the  tedious  verse-maker  nor  the  provincial 
who  corrupts  the  language,  but  it  hits  none  more  fre- 
quently and  more  sharply  than  the  potentates  by  whom 
the  liberty  of  the  people  is  endangered.  The  short-lined 
and  merry  metres,  often  enlivened  by  a  graceful  refrain, 
are  of  finished  art  and  yet  free  from  the  repulsive  smooth- 
ness of  the  manufactory.  These  poems  lead  us  alternately 
to  the  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  the  Po ;  but  the  poet  is  in- 
comparably more  at  home  in  the  latter.  His  poems  are 
based  on  Alexandrian  art  doubtless,  but  at  the  same  time 
on  the  distinctive  feelings  of  a  burgess  and  a  burgess  in 
act  of  a  rural  town,  on  the  contrast  of  Verona  with  Rome, 
on  the  contrast  of  the  homely  municipal  with  the  high-bom 
lords  of  the  senate  who  usually  maltreat  their  humble 
friends — ^as  that  contrast  was  probably  felt  more  vividly 
than  anywhere  else  in  Catullus'  home,  the  flourishing  and 
comparatively  vigorous  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  most  beauti* 
ful  of  his  poems  reflect  the  sweet  pictures  of  the  Lago  di 
Garda,  and  hardly  could  any  man  of  the  capital  have  writ- 
ten a  poem  like  the  deeply  pathetic  one  on  his  brother's 
defith.  or  the  excellent  genuinely  homely  festal  hymn  for 
the  marriage  of  Manlius  and  Aurunculeia.  Catullus,  al- 
though dependent  on  the  Alexandrian  masters  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  fashionable  and  clique  poetry  of  that  age,  was 
jret  not  merely  a  good  scholar  among  many  mediocre  and 
t>ad  ones,  but  himself  as  much  superior  to  his  masters  aa 
the  burgess  of  a  ^^c^^  Italian  community  was  superior  to  the 
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ooamopolitan  HeUenio  man  of  letters.  Eminent  cieaUTe 
vigour  indeed  and  high  poetic  intentions  we  may  not  look 
for  in  him ;  he  is  a  richly  gifted  and  graceful  but  not  a 
great  poet,  and  his  poems  are,  as  he  himself  calls  them« 
nothing  but  ''  pleasantries  and  trifles."  Yet  when  we  find 
not  merely  his  contemporaries  electrified  by  these  fugitive 
songs,  but  the  art-critics  of  the  Augustan  age  also  chara^ 
terizing  him  along  with  Lucretius  as  the  most  important 
poet  of  this  epoch,  his  contemporaries  as  well  as  their  su^ 
cessors  were  completely  right.  The  Latin  nation  has  pro- 
duced no  second  poet  in  whom  the  artistic  substance  and 
the  artistic  form  appear  in  so  symmetrical  perfection  as  in 
Catullus ;  and  in  this  sense  the  colleetion  of  the  poems  of 
Catullus  is  certainly  the  moat  perfect  which  Latin  poetry 
as  a  whole  can  show. 

Lastly,  poetry  in  a  prose  form  b^ins  in  this  epoch. 

The  law  of  genuine  naivt  as  well  as  conscious 
^^  ^        art,  which  had  hitherto  remained  unchangeable 

— that  the  poetical  subject-matter  and  the  met- 
rical setting  should  go  t<^ether — gave  way  before  the  in- 
termixture and  disturbance  of  all  kinds  and  forms  of  art, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  significant  features  of  this  period. 

As  to  romances  indeed  nothing  fiirther  is  to  be 

noticed,  than  that  the  most  famous  historian  of 

this  epoch,  Sisenna,  did  not  este^n  himself  too  good  to 

translate  into  Latin  the  much-read  Milesian  tales  of  Aris- 

tidea— licentious  feshionable  novels  of  the  most  stupid  sort; 

A  more  original  and  pleasing  phMiomenon  in  the  de- 

bateable  border^land  between  poetry  and  prose 
i!iS^«  was  the  aesthetic  writings  of  Varro,  who  was 
vntiogB.  ^^^  merely  the  most  important  representaavs 
of  liatin  philologico-historical  research,  but  one  of  the  most 
fertile  and  most  interesting  authors  in  belUd4eiir€$.  D^ 
sconded  from  a  plebeian  gens  which  had  its  home  in  the 
Sabine  land  but  had  belonged  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years  to  the  Roman  senate,  strictly  reared  in  antique  di» 
cipline  and  decorum,  BXkd  already  at  the  beginning  rf  thifl 
epoch  a  man  of  maturity,  Marcus  Terenti  is  Varro  of  Reatt 
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(638-727)  belonged  in  politics,  as  a  matter  of 

course,  to  the  oonstitutional  party,  and  bore  an 
honourable  and  energetic  part  in  its  doings  and  sufferings.' 
He  supported  it,  partly  in  literature — as  when  he  combated 
the  first  coalition,  the  "  three-headed  monster,"  in  pamph- 
lets ;  partly  in  more  serious  warfare,  where  we  found  him 
in  the  army  of  Pompeius  as  commandant  of  Further  Spain 
(p.  458).  When  the  cause  of  Uie  republic  was  lost,  Varro 
was  destined  by  his  conqueror  to  be  librarian  of  the  library 
which  was  to  be  formed  in  the  capital.  Hie  troubles  oi 
the  following  period  drew  the  old  man  once  more  into  their 
vortex,  and  it  was  not  till  seventeen  years  after  Caesar's 
death,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  well-occupied  life,  that 
death  called  him  away. 

The  aesthetic  writings,  which  have  made  him  a  name, 

were  brief  essays,  some  in  simple  prose  and  of 
mS^'.  graver  contents,  others  humorous  sketches  the 

prose  groundwork  of  which  was  inlaid  with 
various  poetical  effusions.  The  former  were  the  "  philo- 
sophico-historical  dissertations  "  {Logistorici)^  the  latter  the 
Menippean  Satires.  In  neither  case  did  he  follow  Latin 
models,  and  the  Satura  of  Varro  in  particular  was  by  no 
means  based  on  that  of  Lucilius.  In  fact  the  Roman  Satura 
in  general  was  not  properly  a  fixed  species  of  art,  but  only 
indicated  negatively  the  fact  that  the  **  multifarious  poem  ^ 
was  not  to  be  included  under  any  of  the  recognized  forms  of 
art ;  and  accordingly  the  iS^/t^ra-poetry  assumed  in  the  hands 
of  every  gifted  poet  a  different  and  peculiar  character.  Tt 
was  rather  in  the  pre- Alexandrian  Greek  poetry  that  Varro 
found  the  models  for  his  more  severe  as  well  as  for  his 
lighter  aesthetic  works;  for  the  graver  dissertations,  in 
the  dialogues  of  Ileraclides  of  Heraclea  on  the  Black  Sea 

*  '*  For  me  when  a  boy,**  he  somewhere  says,  **  there  safBood  a  9iii> 
gle  rough  coat  »nd  a  single  undei^garment,  shoes  without  stockings,  t 
horse  without  a  saddle ;  I  had  no  daily  warm  bath,  and  but  seldom  a 
river-bath.'*  On  account  of  his  personal  valour  he  obtained  in  tlic 
Piratic  war,  where  he  commanded  a  division  of  the  fleet,  the  naTsS 
crown. 

Vol.  IV. -^30* 
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(+ about  450)y  for  the  satiresy  in  the  writiiigs  of 
Menippus  of  Giadora  in  Syria  (flourishing  abou 
474).  The  choice  was  significant.  Heradides, 
stimulated  as  an  author  by  Plato's  philosophic  dialogues, 
had  amidst  the  brilliance  of  their  form  totally  lost  sight  of 
the  scientific  contents  and  made  the  poetico*fiibulistic  dress 
the  main  matter;  he  was  au  agreeable  and  lai^ly-read 
author,  but  fiur  from  a  philosopher.  Menippus  was  quite 
as  little  a  philosopher,  but  the  most  genuine  literary  repre- 
sentative of  that  philosophy  whose  wisdom  consisted  in 
denying  philosophy  and  ridiculing  philosophers,  the  cynical 
wisdom  of  Di<^enes ;  a  comic  teacher  of  serious  wisdom, 
he  preyed  by  examples  and  merry  sayings  that  except  an 
upright  life  everything  is  vain  in  earth  and  heaven,  and 
nothing  more  vain  than  the  disputes  of  so-called  sages. 
These  were  the  true  models  for  Varro,  a  man  full  of  old 
Roman  indignation  at  the  pitiful  times  and  full  of  old 
Roman  humour,  by  no  means  destitute  withal  of  plastic 
talent,  but  as  to  everything  which  presented  the  appearance 
not  of  palpable  fiust,  but  of  idea  or  even  of  system,  utterly 
stupid,  and  perhaps  the  most  unphllosophical  among  the 
unphilosophioal  Romans.*  But  Varro  was  no  slavish  pupil. 
The  impulse  and  in  general  the  form  he  derived  from  Hera* 
elides  and  Menippus ;  but  his  was  a  nature  too  individual 
and  too  decidedly  Roman  not  to  keep  his  imitative  crea- 
tions essentially  independent  and  national. 

For  his  grave  dissertations,  in  which  a  moral  maxim 
or  other  subject  of  general  interest  is  handled,  he  disdained 
vam>*iphi-  ^n  his  framework  to  approximate  to  the  Mile- 
'''**^^       sian  tales,  as  Heradides  had  done,  and  so  to  serve 

*  There  is  hardly  anything  more  childish  than  YaiTO^B  scheme  of 
dl  the  philosophies,  which  in  the  first  place  summarily  declares  all  sys- 
•sms  that  do  not  propose  the  happiness  of  man  as  their  ultimate  aim 
lo  b«  non^iejustent,  and  then  reckons  the  number  of  philosophies  oon« 
eeiraUe  under  this  supposition  as  two  hundred  and  eightj.eight.  The 
able  man  was  unfortunately  too  much  a  scholar  to  oonfess  that  bt 
neither  could  nor  would  be  a  philosopher,  and  accordingly  as  snofa 
Ibrou^out  life  he  performed  a  blind  dau^e — not  altogether  becominf 
— between  the  Stoa,  Pythagorcanism,  and  Diogenism. 
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aistonesi  ^P  ^  ^^®  reader  even  childish  little  storiet 
•■*^*  like  those  of  Abaris  and   of  the  maiden   re- 

awakened to  life  after  being  seven  days  dead.  But  seldom 
he  borrowed  the  dress  from  the  nobler  mythes  of  the 
Greeks,  as  in  the  essay  "  Orestes  or  concerning  Madness  ;  " 
history  ordinarily  afforded  him  a  worthier  frame  for  hit 
subjects,  more  especially  the  contemporary  history  of  his 
country,  so  that  these  essays  became,  as  they  were  called, 
laudationes  of  esteemed  Romans,  above  all  of  the  Cory- 
phaei of  the  constitutional  party.  Thus  the  dissertation 
**  concerning  Peace  *'  was  at  the  same  time  a  memorial  of 
Metellus  Pius,  the  last  in  the  brilliant  series  of  successful 
generals  of  the  sepate ;  that  *'  concerning  the  Worship  of 
the  Gods  *'  was  at  the  same  time  destined  to  preserve  tht 
memory  of  the  highly-respected  Optimatc  and  Pontifex 
Gaius  Curio ;  the  essay  **  on  Fate "  was  connected  with 
Marius,  that  "  on  the  Writing  of  History  "  with  Sisenna 
the  first  historian  of  this  epoch,  that  *'  on  the  Beginnings 
of  the  Roman  Stage"  with  the  princely  giver  of  scenic 
spectacles  Scaurus,  that  "on  Numbers  "with  the  highly 
polished  Roman  banker  Atticus.  The  two  philosophico- 
historical  essays  *'  Laelius  or  concerning  Friendship," 
"  Cato  or  concerning  Old  Age,"  which  Cicero  wrote  prob- 
ably afler  the  model  of  those  of  Varro,  may  give  us  some 
approximate  idea  of  Varro's  half  didactic,  half  narrative, 
treatment  of  these  subjects. 

The  Menippean  satire  was  handled  by  Varro  with  equal 
originality  of  form  and  contents  ;  the  bold  mix- 
lienippean      ture  of  prose  and  verse  is  foreign  to  the  Greek 
'**'^^  original,  and  the  whole  intellectual  contents  arc 

pervaded  by  Roman  idiosyncrasy — one  might  say,  by  a 
lavour  of  the  Sabine  soil.  These  satires  like  the  essays 
already  noticed  handle  some  moral  or  other  theme  adapted 
to  the  larger  public,  as  is  shown  by  the  several  titles— 
Colnmnae  Herculis^  trtpi  ^oirj^i  Evpcv  ^  Acnras  to  Ilw/ia, 
w€pL  VtyayaiKoruiv  \  Est  Modus  Matulae.  xcpl  Mc^s ;  "  Pa* 
piapapae,  v€pl  'EyicwfiuDv."  The  plastic  dress,  which  iB 
this  case  might  not  be  wanting,  is  of  course  but  seldoD! 
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borrowed  from  the  history  of  his  native  oountrj,  as  in  the 
satire  Serranua^  Tcpl  *Apx<iif>€<r«tfv.  The  dog-world  of  Di<^ 
genes  on  the  other  hand  plays,  as  might  be  expected,  « 
great  part ;  we  meet  with  the  Kwurrup,  the  Kvi/oppijrwp 
the  'ImromW,  the  'Y8poinW|  the  KwoSi&uricaAiicov  and  oth 
ers  of  a  like  kind.  Mythology  is  also  laid  under  contribu- 
tion for  comic  purposes ;  we  find  a  Prometheut  Liber^  an 
Ajax  Strameniicius^  a  Ifercules  Socraiicus^  a  SeMqueuUxM 
who  had  spent  not  merely  ten  but  fifteen  years  in  wander- 
.ings.  The  outline  of  the  dramatic  or  romantic  framework 
is  still  discoverable  from  the  fragments  in  some  pieces,  such 
as  the  Prometheus  Liber^  the  Sexageesis,  the  Maniut;  it 
spears  that  Varro  frequently,  perhaps  regularly,  narrated 
the  tale  as  his  own  experience;  e.  g.  in  the  Ifaniue  the 
dramatis  personae  go  to  Varro  and  discourse  to  him  ^  be- 
cause he  was  known  to  them  as  a  bookmaker."  As  to  the 
poetical  value  of  this  dress  we  are  no  longer  allowed  to 
form  any  certain  judgment ;  there  still  occur  in  our  frag- 
ments several  very  charming  sketches  full  of  wit  and  live- 
liness— thus  in  the  '*  Prometheus  Liber  "  the  hero  after  the 
loosing  of  his  chains  opens  a  manufiustory  of  men,  in  which 
Goldshoe  the  rich  (  Chrysoaandalos)  bespeaks  for  himself  a 
maiden,  of  milk  and  finest  wax,  such  as  the  Milesian  bees 
gather  from  various  flowers,  a  maiden  without  bones  and 
sinews,  without  skin  or  hair,  pure  and  polished,  slim, 
smooth,  tender,  charming.  The  life-breath  of  this  poetry 
is  polemics — ^not  so  much  the  political  warfare  of  party, 
such  2is  Lucilius  and  Catullus  practised,  but  the  general 
moral  antagonism  of  the  stern  elderly  man  to  the  un- 
bridled  and  perverse  youth,  of  the  scholar  living  in  the 
midst  of  his  classics  to  the  loose  and  slovenly,  or  at  any 
rate  in  point  of  tendency  reprobate,  modem  poetry,*  of 
the  good  burgess  of  the  ancient  type  to  the  new  Rome  in 

*  On  one  occasion  he  writes,  **  QmrUiporis  Clodii  foria  ae  poematm 
9JU9  ffirgaridians  dices  ;  0  fortuna^  0  fors  forlttna  I  **  And  els^ 
where,  **  Cum  Quiniipor  Olodiiu  tot  oomoedias  tine  ulla  fteerit  JfiMO, 
9§o  unum  iibellutn  non  *  edolem  '  ut  ait  BiuUui  f  **  This  not  oiherwiw 
known  Olodius  muti  haTe  been  in  all  probability  a  wretched  imitator  ot 
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which  the  Forum,  to  use  Yarrows  language^  was  a  l-igsty 
and  Numa,  if  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  his  city,  would 
see  no  longer  a  trace  of  his  wise  regulations.  In  the  con* 
stitutional  struggle  Varro  did  what  seemed  to  him  the  duty 
of  a  citizen ;  but  his  heart  was  not  in  such  partisan  agit» 
fcion — ^**  why,"  he  complains  on  one  occasion,  "do  ye  caJI 
me  from  my  pure  life  into  the  filth  of  your  senate-house  1 '' 
lie  belonged  to  the  good  old  time,  when  the  talk  savoured 
of  onions  and  garlic,  but  the  heart  was  sound.  His  war- 
&re  against  the  hereditary  foes  of  the  genuine  Roman  spirit, 
the  Greek  philosophers,  was  only  a  single  aspect  of  this 
old-fashioned  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  new  times ;  but 
it  resulted  both  from  the  nature  of  the  Cynical  philosophy 
and  from  the  temperament  of  Varro,  that  the  Menippean 
lash  was  very  specially  plied  round  the  ears  of  the  philoso- 
phers and  put  them  accordingly  into  proportional  alarm — 
it  was  not  without  palpitation  that  the  philosophic  scribes 
of  the  time  transmitted  to  the  "  severe  man  "  their  newly 
issued  treatises.  Philosophizing  is  verily  no  art.  With 
the  tenth  part  of  the  trouble  with  which  a  master  rears  his 
slave  to  be  a  professional  baker,  he  trains  himself  to  be  a 
philosopher ;  no  doubt,  when  the  baker  and  the  philosopher 
both  come  under  the  hammer,  the  artist  of  pastry  goes  off 
a  hundred  times  dearer  than  the  philosopher.  Singular 
people,  these  philosophers !  One  enjoins  that  corpses  be 
Duried  in  honey — it  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  his 
desire  is  not  complied  with,  otherwise  where  would  any 
honey-wine  be  lefll  Another  thinks  that  men  grow  out 
of  thd  earth  like  cresses.     A  third  has  invented  a  world* 

Terence,  as  those  words  sarcastically  laid  at  his  door  **  0  foriwna^  0 
fora  foriuna  t "  are  found  occurring  in  a  Terentian  comedy. 

The  following  description  of  himself  by  a  poet  in  Yarro's  "OfeNn 

Pacuvi  diteipultts  dieor,  porro  u  fuU  Bnni^ 
JSnniuM  Miuarum  ;  Fompiliut  chieor^ 

night  aptly  parody  the  introduction  of  Locretiofl  (p.  696),  to  whom 
?arro  as  a  declaicd  enemy  of  the  Epicorecm  system  cannot  have  heeo 
veil  disposed,  and  whom  he  n€rer  quotas. 
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borer  (Kor^oroprfn^)  by  which  the  earth  will  some  day  be 
destroyed. 

Pottremo^  nemo  aegrottu  quiequam  aomniai 

Iktm  infandutn^  guod  noa  aiiquU  dicat  phUo»phu9, 

It  is  ludicrous  to  observe  how  a  Long-beard — ^by  wludi 
cs  meant  an  etymologizing  Stoic — cautiously  weighs  every 
word  in  goldsmiths'  scales ;  but  there  is  nothing  that  sui 
passes  the  genuine  philosophers'  quarrel-— a  Stoic  boxing 
match  far  excels  any  encounter  of  athletes.  In  the  satire 
AfarcopoliSf  ircpl  apxijij  when  Marcus  created  for  himself  a 
Cloud-Cuckoo-Home  after  his  own  heart,  matters  fared,  just 
as  in  the  Attic  comedy,  well  with  the  peasant,  but  ill  with 
the  philosopher;  the  Celer-Bi'iyo^XyjfifictTOi'Xoyo^^  son  of 
Antipater  the  Stoic,  beats  in  the  skull  of  his  opponent — 
evidently  the  philosophic  Dilemma — ^with  the  mattoci(« 

With  this  morally  polemic  tendency  and  this  talent  for 
embodying  it  in  caustic  and  picturesque  expression,  which, 
as  the  drees  of  dialogue  given  to  the  books  on  Husbandry 
written  in  his  eightieth  year  shows,  never  forsook  him 
down  to  extreme  old  age,  Varro  most  happily  combined 
an  incomparable  knowledge  of  the  national  inanners  and 
language,  which  is  embodied  in  the  philological  writings  of 
nis  old  age  after  the  manner  of  a  commonplace-book,  but 
displays  itself  in  his  Satires  in  all  its  direct  fulness  and 
freshness.  Varro  was  in  the  best  jand  fullest  sense  of  the 
term  a  local  antiquarian,  who  from  the  personal  observation 
of  many  years  knew  his  nation  in  its  former  idiosyncrasy 
and  seclusion  as  well  as  in  its  modern  state  of  transition 
and  dispersion,  and  had  supplemented  and  deepened  his 
direct  knowl-^ge  of  the  national  mauners  and  national  lan- 
guage by  the  most  comprehensive  investigation  of  histori- 
cal and  literary  archives.  His  partial  deficiency  in  rational 
judgment  and  learning — ^iu  our  sense  of  the  words — wa^ 
compensated  for  by  his  clear  intuition  and  the  poetry  which 
lived  within  him.  He  sought  neither  after  antiquarian 
notices  nor  after  rare  antiquated  or  poetical  words ;  bat 
he  was  himself  an  old  and  old-fadiioned  man  and  almost 
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a  rustic,  the  classics  of  his  nation  were  his  favourito  and 
long-familiar  companions ;  how  could  it  fail  that  many 
details  of  the  manners  of  his  forefathers  which  he  loved 
above  all  and  especially  knew  should  be  narrated  in  his 
writings,  and  that  his  discourse  should  abound  with  pro* 
rerbial  Greek  and  Latin  phrases,  with  good  old  words  pre^ 
lerved  in  the  Sabine  conversational  language,  witli  remi- 
aiscences  of  Ennius,  Lucilius,  and  above  all  of  Plautus  1  * 
We  should  not  judge  as  to  the  prose  style  of  these  aesthetic 
writings  of  Varro's  earlier  period  by  the  standard  of  his 
work  on  Language  written  in  his  old  age  and  probably  pub- 
lished in  an  unfinished  state,  in  which  certainly  the  clauses 
of  the  sentence  are  arranged  on  the  thread  of  the  relative 
like  thrushes  on  a  string ;  but  we  have  already  observed 
that  Varro  rejected  on  principle  the  effort  after  a  chaste 
style  and  Attic  periods  (p.  677),  and  his  aesthetic  essays, 
while  destitute  of  the  mean  bombast  and  the  spurious  tin- 
sel of  vulgarism,  were  yet  written  after  an  undassic  and 
even  slovenly  fashion,  in  sentences  rather  directly  joined 
on  to  each  other  than  regularly  subdivided.  The  poetical 
pieces  inserted  on  the  other  hand  show  not  merely  that 
their  author  knew  how  to  mould  the  most  varied  measures 
with  as  much  mastery  as  any  of  the  fashionable  poets,  but 
that  he  had  a  right  to  include  himself  among  those  to  whom 
a  god  has  granted  the  gift  of  ''  banishing  cares  from  the 
heart  by  song  and  sacred  poesy."  f     The  sketches  of  Varro 

*  He  himself  once  aptly  says,  that  he  had  no  special  fonduess  for 
antiquated  words,  but  frequently  used  them,  and  that  he  was  very  fond 
6f  poetical  words,  but  did  not  use  them. 

f  The  following  description  is  taken  from  the  Marcivor  (*  Slave  <rf 
Maicus  *). 

Repente  noeHs  eircUer  meridiem 

Own  pietua  aer  fenwUs  late  ignibrnt 
Cadi  chorean  astrieen  ontenderety 
Nvhes  aqtiaU^  frigido  velo  Uvea 
Oadi  eavemaa  aureae  mbduaBermU^ 
Aquam  vameniea  in/eram  morialilma, 
Ventique  frigido  »e  ab  axe  erupermni^ 
Pkreneliei  seplentrionum  JUiU, 
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no  more  created  a  school  than  the  didaotio  poem  of  Lucre 
tius ;  to  the  more  general  causes  which  prevented  this  there 
falls  to  be  added  their  thoroughly  individual  stamp,  whicA 
was  inseparable  from  the  greater  age,  from,  the  rusticitj, 
and  even  from  the  peculiar  learning  of  their  author.  But 
the  grace  and  humour  of  the  Mentppean  satires  above  all, 
which  seem  to  have  been  in  number  and  importanoe  fia 
superior  to  Varro's  graver  works,  captivated  his  contem- 
poraries as  well  as  those  in  after  times  who  had  any  relish 
for  originality  and  national  spirit ;  and  even  we,  who  are 
no  longer  permitted  to  read  them,  may  still  from  the  frag> 
ments  preserved  discern  in  some  measure  that  the  writer 
"knew  how  to  laugh  and  how  to  jest  in  moderation." 
And  as  the  last  breath  of  the  good  spirit  of  the  old  bur- 
gess-times ere  it  departed,  as  the  latest  fresh  growth  which 
the  national  Latin  poetry  put  forth,  the  Satires  of  Varro 
deserved  that  the  poet  in  his  poetical  testament  should  com- 
mend these  his  Mentppean  children  to  every  one  ^  who  had 

Stcwn  ferwUet  tffftdoi,  romot,  fynit. 
At  noa  eadueif  nau/ragi^  ut  deamae 
Quarum  hipennit  fulminU  plmna$  vapw 
Perusaitf  tJie  maedi  in  terram  eeeidifmu. 

In  the  *Ap9imir6iro\ts  we  And  the  lines : 

N^im  fit  thetauria^  non  auro  pedu*  tokihtm  ; 
Non  demutU  anitnis  euros  ae  rdigionm 
Persarwn  monies^  non  atria  dii>itV  Cra»8u 

But  the  poet  was  suoccssfiil  al^o  in  a  lighter  vdn.    In  the  JU 

Modua  Matrdae  there  stood  the  following  elegnnt  oommendatloii  of 

wine : — 

*  Vino  nihil  iueunditta  quiaquam  bihit, 

ffoe  aegritudinem  ad  medendam  invenerunt^ 

Hoc  hilarit€Uia  dulee  aeminarium^ 

Hoc  eontinet  coagtUttm  eonviifia. 

And  hi  the  Koirfiorop^vri  the  wanderer  returning  home  thns  3SS 
■liidM  bis  address  to  the  sailors  :— 

Detia  habenaa  animaa  leni, 
Dum  noa  vennta  fiamine  audo 
Suavem  ad  patriam  perdtteii. 
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at  heart  the  prosperity  of  Rome  and  of  Latium  ;  ^  and  they 
aooordingly  retain  an  honourable  place  in  the  literature  a« 
in  the  history  of  the  Italian  people.* 

*  The  sketchefl  of  Vairo  hare  so  uncommon  historical  and  erei 
VOCtica!  «dgniAcance,  and  are  jet,  In  consequence  of  the  fragmentary 
«}iape  in  which  information  regarding  them  has  reached  us,  known  to 
•o  few  and  so  irksome  to  study,  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  give  in  this 
jflace  a  resum^  of  some  of  them  with  the  few  restorations  indispensable 
Air  making  them  readable. 

The  satire  Mantua  (Early  Up !)  describes  the  management  of  a  rural 
household.  "  Manius  summons  his  people  to  rise  with  the  sun,  and  in 
person  conducts  them  to  the  scene  of  their  labours.  The  youths  mak« 
thehr  own  bed,  which  labour  renders  soft  to  them,  and  supply  them- 
seWes  with  waterpot  and  lamp.  Their  drink  is  the  clear  fresh  spring, 
their  fare  bread,  and  onions  as  a  relish.  Eyerything  prospers  in  house 
and  field.  The  house  is  no  work  of  art ;  but  an  architect  might  learn 
symmetry  from  it  Care  is  taken  of  the  field,  that  it  shall  not  be  left 
disorderly  and  waste,  or  go  to  ruin  through  slovenliness  and  neglect ; 
in  return  the  grateful  Ceres  wards  off  damage  from  the  produce,  that 
the  high-piled  sheaTCS  may  gladden  the  heart  of  the  husbandman. 
Here  hospitality  still  holds  good;  every  one  who  has  but  imbibed 
mother's  milk  is  welcome.  The  bread-pantry  and  wine-vat  and  the 
store  of  sausages  on  the  rafters,  lock  and  key  are  at  the  service  of  the 
traveller,  and  piles  of  food  are  set  before  him ;  contented  rits  the  sated 
guest,  looking  neither  before  nor  behind,  dozing  by  the  hearth  in  the 
kitchen.  The  warmest  double-wool  sheep-skin  is  spread  as  a  couch  for 
him.  Here  people  still  as  good  burgesses  obey  the  righteous  law,  which 
neither  out  of  envy  injures  the  innocent,  nor  out  of  favour  pardons  the 
guilty.  Here  they  speak  no  evil  against  their  neighbours.  Here  they 
trespass  not  with  their  feet  on  the  sacred  hearth,  but  honour  the  gods 
with  devotion  and  with  sacrifices,  throw  to  the  familiar  spirit  his  little 
bit  of  flesh  into  his  appointed  little  dish,  and  when  the  master  of  the 
household  dies,  accompany  the  bier  with  the  same  prayer  with  which 
those  of  his  father  and  of  his  grandfather  were  borne  forth.** 

In  another  satire  there  appears  a  **  Teacher  of  the  Old  **  (Tcporrodi* 
Bd9ita\os)y  of  whom  the  degenerate  age  seems  to  stand  more  urgently 
In  need  than  of  the  teacher  of  youth,  and  he  explain!  how  **  once 
everything  in  Rome  was  chaste  and  pious,**  and  now  all  things  arc  so 
entirely  changed.  **  Do  my  eyes  deceive  me,  or  do  I  see  slavei  In  anci 
•gainst  their  masters? — Formerly  every  one  who  did  not  present  him- 
■elf  for  the  levy,  was  sold  on  the  part  of  the  state  into  slavei  y  abroad  ; 
now  the  censor  who  allows  cowardice  and  everything  to  pass  is  called 
[by  the  aristocracy  ii.  844,  iii  389,  iv.  10'  ^  841]  a  great  citizen,  an^ 
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The  critical  writing  of  history,  afler   the  manner  is 
whidi  the  Attic  authors  wrote  the  national  his 

wnpo^oii.     ^^"^y  ^"  ^^^^^  classic  period  and  in  whidi  Poly 
bius  wrote  the  history  of  the  world,  was  never 

Sinis  pnise  beoaiue  he  does  not  seek  to  make  himself  a  name  by  aiw 

Boylng  bis  feUow-citizeiui.^~Formeriy  the  Roman  buBbandman  bad  hit 

beard  sbafeu  once  every  week  ;  now  tbe  rural  slave  cannot  bave  it  fine 

enough.—- Formerly  one  saw  on  the  estates  a  corn-granary,  which  held 

ten  harvests,  spacious  cellars  for  tbe  wine-vats  and  corresponding  win» 

presses ;  now  tbe  master  keeps  flocks  of  peacocks,  and  causes  his  doon 

to  be  inlaid  with  African  cypress-wood. — ^Formerly  the  matron  tamed 

the  spindle  with  the  hand  and  kept  at  the  same  Ume  the  pot  on  the 

hearth  in  her  eye,  that  the  pottage  might  not  be  singed ;  now,**  it  is 

said  in  another  satire,  ^*  the  daughter  begs  her  father  for  a  pound  of 

precious  atones,  and  the  wife  her  husband  for  a  bushel  of  pearia. — 

Formerly  a  newly-married  husband  was  silent  and  bashful;  now  the 

wife  surrenders  herself  to  the  first  coachman  that  comes. — Formerly 

the  blessing  of  children  was  woman's  pride ;  now  if  her  husband  de- 

■ires  for  himself  children,  she  replies :  Knowest  thou  not  what  Enniui 

says? 

Ter  tub  armit  malim  vitaan  eemer4 

Quam  $emd  modo  parere, — 

Formerly  the  wife  was  quite  content,  when  the  husband  once  or  twioe 
in  the  year  gave  her  a  trip  in  the  uucushioued  waggon ; "  now,  he  could 
add  (comp.  Cicero  Pro  Mil.  21,  65),  the  wife  sulks  if  her  husband  goes 
to  his  country  estate  without  her,  and  the  travelling  lady  is  attended  to 
the  villa  by  the  fashionable  host  of  Greek  menials  and  the  choir. — ^In  a 
treatise  of  a  graver  kind,  **  Catus  or  the  Training  of  Children,"  Yano 
not  only  instructs  the  friend  who  had  asked  him  for  advice  on  that 
point,  regarding  the  gods  who  were  according  to  old  usage  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  for  the  children's  welfare,  but,  referring  to  the  more  judidoui 
mode  of  rearing  children  among  the  Persians  and  to  his  own  strictly 
spent  youth,  he  warns  against  over-feeding  and  over-sleeping,  against 
sweet  bread  and  fine  iare^tbe  whelps,  the  old  man  thinks,  are  now  fed 
more  judiciously  than  the  children — and  likewise  against  the  enchan* 
tresses'  charms  and  blessings,  which  in  cases  of  sickness  so  often  take 
the  place  of  consulting  the  physician.  He  advises  to  keep  the  girls  af 
embroidery,  that  they  may  afterwards  understand  how  to  judge  propi 
erly  of  embroidered  and  textile  work,  and  not  to  allow  them  to  put  cff 
the  child's  dress  too  early ;  he  warns  against  carrying  boys  to  the  gladl* 
atonal  games,  in  which  the  heart  is  early  hardened  and  cruelty  learned 
— In  the  "  Man  of  Sixty  Tears  "  Yarro  appears  as  a  Roman  Epimenidet 
whc  had  fallen  asleep  when  a  boy  of  ten  and  awoke  again  after  bali'  s 
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properly  developed  in  Rome.  Even  in  the  field  most  adap- 
ted for  it — the  representation  of  contemporary  and  of  re- 
cently past  events — there  was  nothing,  on  the  whole,  but 
more  or  less  inadequate  attempts ;  in  the  epoch  especially 
from  Sulla  to  Caesar  the  not  very  important  contributions^ 
which  the  previous  epoch  had  to  show  in  this  field — the 
labours  of  Antipater  and  Asellius — were  barely  even  equal* 
led.  The  only  work  of  note  belonging  to  this 
field,  which  arose  in  the  present  epoch,  was  the 
history  of  the  Social  and  Civil  Wars  by  Lucius  Cornelius 
Sisenna  (praetor  in  676).  Those  who  had  read 
it  testify  that  it  far  excelled  in  liveliness  and 
readableness  the  old  dry  chronicles,  but  was  written  withal 
in  a  style  thoroughly  impure  and  even  degenerating  into 
puerility ;  as  indeed  the  few  remaining  fragments  exhibit 
a  paltry  painting  in  detail  of  the  horrible,*  and  a  number 

ccutuiy.  He  is  astonished  to  find  instead  of  his  smooth-shorn  boy'i 
head  an  old  bald  pate  with  an  ugly  snout  and  savage  bristles  like  a 
hedgehog;  but  he  is  still  more  astonished  at  the  change  in  Rome. 
Lucrine  oysters,  formerly  a  wedding  dish,  are  now  every-day  fare ;  for 
which,  accordingly,  the  bankrupt  glutton  silently  prepares  the  incen- 
diary torch.  While  formerly  the  father  disposed  of  his  boy,  now  the 
disposal  is  transferred  to  the  latter :  he  disposes,  forseeth,  of  his  father 
by  poison.  The  comitium  had  become  an  exchange,  the  criminal  trial 
a  mine  of  gold  for  the  jurymen.  No  law  is  any  longer  obeyed  save 
only  this  one,  that  nothing  is  given  for  nothing.  All  virtues  have  van- 
blied ;  in  their  stead  the  awakened  man  is  saluted  by  the  impiety, 
perfidy,  lewdness  of  the  new  denizens.  "  Alas  for  thee,  Marcus,  with 
iuch  a  sleep  and  such  an  awakening !  *' — The  sketch  resembles  the 
Oatilinarian  epoch,  shortly  after  which  (about  697)  ^he  old 
man  must  have  written  it,  and  there  lay  a  truth  in  the 
bitter  turn  at  the  close ;  where  Marcus,  properly  reproved  for  his  im- 
seasonable  accusations  and  antiquarian  reminiscences,  is — with  a  mock 
•pplicatioQ  of  a  primitive  Roman  custom — dragged  as  an  useless  old 
man  to  the  bridge  and  thrown  into  the  liber.  There  was  certainly  cc 
longer  room  for  such  men  in  Rome. 

*  **The  innocent,"  so  ran  a  speech,  "thou  draggest  forth,  trem^ 
bling  in  every  limb,  and  on  the  high  margin  of  the  river's  bank  ui  Uh 
dawn  of  the  morning  **  [thou  causest  them  to  be  slaughtered].  SeTera 
such  phrases,  that  might  be  inserted  without  difficulty  in  a  oommoB 
place  novel,  occur. 
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of  words  newly  coined  or  derived  from  the  language  of 
conversation.  When  it  is  added  that  the  author's  modet 
and,  so  to  speak,  the  only  Greek  historian  familiar  to  him 
was  Clitarohus,  the  a*  ithor  of  a  biography  of  Alexander  the 
Hreat  oscillating  betiveen  history  and  fiction  in  the  manner 
of  the  semi-romance  which  bears  the  name  of  Curtiua,  we 
shall  not  hesitate  to  recognize  in  Sisenna's  celebrated  his- 
tirieal  work,  not  a  product  of  genuine  historical  criticism 
and  art,  but  the  first  Roman  essay  in  that  hybrid  mixture 
of  history  and  romance  so  much  a  ^vourite  with  the 
Greeks,  which  desires  to  make  the  groundwork  of  &ct8 
life-like  and  interesting  by  means  of  fictitious  details  and 
thereby  makes  it  insipid  and  untrue ;  and  it  will  no  longer 
excite  surprise  that  we  meet  with  the  same  Sisenna  as  trans- 
lator of  Greek  fashionable  romances  (p.  704). 

That  the  prospect  should  be  still  more  lamentable  in  the 

field  of  the  general  annals  of  the  city  and  even 
ti^e^ty.^'       of  the  world,  is  implied  in  the  nature  of  the  case. 

The  increasing  activity  of  antiquarian  research  in- 
duced the  expectation  that  the  current  narrative  would  be  rec- 
tified from  documents  and  other  trustworthy  sources ;  but  this 
hope  was  not  fulfilled.  The  more  and  the  deeper  men  in- 
vestigated, the  more  clearly  it  became  apparent  what  a  task 
it  was  to  write  a  critical  history  of  Rome.  The  difQcultiet 
even,  which  opposed  themselves  to  investigation  and  narra- 
tion, were  immense;  but  the  most  dangerous  obstacles  were 
not  those  of  a  literary  kind.  The  conventional  early  history 
of  Rome,  as  it  had  now  been  narrated  and  believed  for  at 
least  ten  generations  (i.  590),  was  most  intimately  mixed  up 
with  the  civil  life  of  the  nation ;  and  yet  in  any  thorough 
and  honest  inquiry  not  only  had  details  to  be  modified  here 
and  there,  but  the  whole  building  had  to  be  overturned  as 
much  as  the  Franconian  primitive  history  of  king  Pharamund 
or  the  British  of  king  Arthur.  An  inqui]*er  of  conservative 
views,  such  as  was  Varro  for  instance,  could  have  no  wish 
to  put  his  hand  to  such  a  work ;  and  if  a  daring  freethinkei 
had  undertaken  it,  an  outcry  would  bave  been  raised  by  alj 
good  citizens  against  this  worst  of  all  revolutionaries,  whc 
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was  preparing  to  deprive  the  constitutional  party  even  oi 
their  past.  Thus  philological  and  antiquarian  research  d& 
terred  from  the.  writing  of  history  rather  than  conduced 
towards  it.  Varro  and  the  more  sagacious  men  in  general 
evidently  gave  up  the  task  of  annals  as  hopeless;  at  the 
most  they  arranged,  as  did  Titus  PomponiUs  Atticus,  the 
oflioia^  and  gentile  lists  in  unpretending  tabular  shape — a 
work  by  which  the  synchronistic  Graeco-Roman  chronology 
was  finally  brought  into  the  shape  in  which  it  was  conveii* 
tionally  fixed  for  posterity.  But  the  manufacture  of  city* 
chronicles  of  course  did  not  suspend  its  activity ;  it  con- 
tinued to  supply  its  contributions  both  in  pi*ose  and  verse 
to  the  great  library  written  by  ennui  for  ennui^  while  the 
makers  of  the  books,  in  part  already  freedmen,  did  not 
trouble  themselves  at  all  about  research  properly  so  called. 
Such  of  these  writings  as  are  noticed — not  one  of  them  is 
preserved — seem  to  have  been  not  only  of  a  wholly  sec- 
ondary character,  but  in  great  part  even  pervaded  by  in- 
terested falsification.  It  is  true  that  the  chronicle  of  Quintus 
Claudius  Quadrigarius  (about  676?)  was  written 
in  an  old-fashioned  but  good  style,  and  studied 
at  least  a  commendable  brevity  in  the  representation  of  the 
fabulous  period.  Gains  Licinius  Macer  (+  as 
late  praetor  in  688),  father  of  the  poet  Calvus 
(p.  702)  and  a  zealous  democrat,  laid  claim  more  than 
any  other  chronicler  to  documentary  research  and  criticism, 
but  his  lihri  lintei  and  other  matters  peculiar  to  him  are 
in  the  highest  degree  suspicious,  and  an  interpolation  of 
the  whole  annals  for  purposes  of  a  democratic  character— » 
an  interpolation  of  a  very  extensive  kind,  and  which  has 
passed  over  in  part  to  the  latter  annalists — is  probably 
traceable  to  him.  Lastly,  Valerius  Antias  ex- 
▲lSiT*  celled  all  his  predecessors  in  prolixity  as  well  ai 
in  puerile  story-telling.  The  falsification  of 
numbers  was  hero  systematically  carried  out  down  even  to 
contemporary  history,  and  the  primitive  history  of  Rome 
was  elaborated  once  more  from  one  form  of  insipidity  to 
iDother ;  for  instance  the  narrative  of  tke  way  in  which  the 
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wise  Numa  according  to  the  instruotions  of  the  nymph 
Egeria  caught  the  gods  Faunus  and  Pious  with  wine,  and  the 
beautiful  conTersation  thereupon  held  by  the  same  Numa 
with  the  god  Jupiter,  cannot  be  too  urgently  reoommended 
to  all  worshippers  of  the  so-called  legendary  history  of  Bom« 
in  order  that,  if  possible,  they  may  believe  these  things— of 
rourse,  in  substance.  It  would  have  been  a  marvel  if  tlit 
Greek  novel-writers  of  this  period  had  allowed  such  iiiat» 
rials,  made  as  if  for  their  use,  to  escape  them.  In  &ct  there 
were  not  wanting  Greek  literati,  who  worked  up  the  Roman 
history  into  romances;  such  a  composition,  for  instancoi 
was  the  Five  Books  ''Concerning  Kome"  of  the  Alexander 
Polyhistor  already  mentioned  among  the  Greek  literati  liv- 
ing in  Rome  (p.  682),  a  preposterous  mixture  of  vapid  his* 
torical  tradition  and  trivial,  principally  erotic,  fiction.  He, 
it  may  be  conjectured,  took  the  first  steps  towards  filling  up 
the  five  hundred  years,  which  were  wanting  to  bring  the 
destruction  of  Troy  and  liie  origin  of  Rome  into  the  chrono- 
l(^ical  connection  required  by  the  fiibles  on  either  side,  with 
one  of  those  lists  of  kings  without  achievements  which  were 
unhappily  fiimiliar  to  the  Egyptian  and  Greek  chroniclers ; 
for,  to  all  appearance,  it  was  he  that  launched  into  the  world 
the  kings  Aventinus  and  Tiberinus  and  the  Alban  gens  of 
the  Silvii,  whom  the  following  times  accordingly  did  not 
neglect  to  furnish  in  detail  with  name,  period  of  reigning, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  greater  definiteness,  also  a  portrait. 

Thus  from  various  sides  the  historical  romance  of  the 
Greeks  finds  its  way  into  Roman  historiography  ;  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  not  the  least  portion  of  what  we 
are  accustomed  now-apdays  to  call  tradition  of  the  Roman 
primitive  times  proceeds  from  sources  of  the  stamp  of 
Ainadis  of  Gaul  and  the  chivalrous  romances  of  Fouqu6— 
an  edifying  consideration,  which  may  be  commended  to 
those  who  have  a  relish  for  the  humour  of  history  and  who 
mow  how  to  appreciate  the  comical  aspect  of  the  piety  still 
cherished  in  certain  drdes  of  the  nineteenth  o^itory  for 
king  Numa. 

A  novelty  in  the  Roman  literature  of  this  period  ia  thi 
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Uniremi       appearance  of  universal  history  or,  to  speak  more 
w«*«fy'  correctly,  of  Roman  and  Greek  history  conjoined, 

Nopo*  alongside  of  the  native  annals.     Cornelius  Nepoa 

lofr-M.  (c.  650 — c.  725)  first  supplied  an  universal  chron- 

icle (published  before  700)  and  a  general  colleo* 
tlon  of  biographies — arranged  according  to  certain  categories 
—of  Romans  and  Greeks  distinguished  in  politics  or  litera- 
ture or  of  men  at  any  rate  who  exercised  influence  on  the 
Roman  or  Greek  history.  These  works  are  of  a  kindred 
nature  with  the  universal  histories  which  the  Greeks  had  for 
a  considerable  time  been  composing ;  and  these  very  Greek 
world-chronicles,  such  as  that  of  Kastor  son-in-law  of  the 
Galatian  king  Deiotarus,  concluded  in  698,  now 
began  to  include  in  their  range  the  Roman  his- 
tory which  previously  they  had  neglected.  These  works 
certainly  attempted,  just  like  Polybius,  to  substitute  the 
history  of  the  Mediterranean  world  for  the  more  local  one; 
but  that  which  in  Polybius  was  the  result  of  a  grand  and 
olear  conception  and  deep  historical  feeling  was  in  these 
chronicles  rather  the  product  of  the  practical  exigencies  of 
school  and  self-instruction.  These  general  chronicles,  trea- 
tises for  scliolastic  instruction  or  manuals  for  reference,  and 
the  whole  literature  therewith  connected  which  subsequently 
became  very  copious  in  the  Latin  language  also,  can  hardly 
be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  artistic  historical  composition ; 
and  Nepos  himself  in  particular  was  a  mere  compiler  dis- 
tinguished neither  by  spirit  nor  even  by  symmetrical  plan. 

The  historiography  of  this  period  is  certainly  remarkable 
and  in  a  high  degree  characteristic,  but  it  is  as  far  from 
pleasing  as  the  age  itself.  The  interpenetration  of  Greek 
and  Latin  literature  is  in  no  field  so  clearly  apparent  as  in 
that  of  history ;  here  the  respective  literatures  become 
earliest  equalized  in  matter  and  form,  and  the  conception  of 
Helleno-Italic  history  as  annuity,  in  which  Polybius  was  so 
fiir  in  advance  of  hi^  age,  was  now  learned  by  Greek  and 
Roman  boys  at  school.  But  while  the  Mediterranean  state 
had  found  a  historian  before  it  had  become  conscious  of  ita 
own   existence,   row,   when   that  consciousness  had   been 
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of  Caesar  himself,  of  Cicero,  Calvus  and  otiiers.  Tbey  can 
atili  less  be  included  among  strictly  literary  perfbrfnances ; 
but  this  literature  of  oorrespondenoe  was  a  rich  store-house 
for  historical  as  for  all  other  research,  and  the  most  faithful 
mirror  of  an  epoch  in  which  so  much  of  the  worth  of  past 
times  and  so  much  spirit,  dbvemess,  and  talent  were  evapora 
tod  and  dissipated  in  trifling. 

A  journalist  literature  in  the  modern  sense  was  nerer 
formed  in  Rome ;  literary  warfare  continued  to  be  confined 
to  the  writing  of  pamphlets  and,  along  with  this,  to  the  cus- 
tom generally  difiUsed  at  that  time  of  annotating  the  notices 
destined  for  the  public  in  places  of  resort  with  the  pencil  or 
the  pen.  On  the  other  hand  subordinate  persons  were  em* 
ployed  to  note  down  the  events  of  the  day  and  news  of  thcj 
city  for  the  absent  men  of  quality  ;  and  Caesar  as  early  as 
his  first  consulship  took  fitting  measures  for  the  immediate 
publication  of  an  extract  of  the  transactions  of  the  senate. 
From  the  private  journals  of  those  Roman  penny-arliners 

and  these  official  current  reports  there  arose  a 
IheeT  ^^^  ^^  news-sheet  for  the  capital  {ctcta  diuma), 

in  which  the  ^rsftmS  of  the  business  discussed 
before  the  people  and  in  the  senate,  and  births,  deaths,  and 
such  like  were  recorded.  This  became  a  not  unimportant 
source  for  history,  but  remained  without  proper  political  as 
without  literary  significance. 

To  subsidiary  historical  literature  belongs  of  right  also 
^^  the  composition  of  orations.     The  speech  whether 

written  down  or  not,  is  in  its  nature  ephemeral 
and  does  not  belong  to  literature ;  but  it  may,  like  the  re- 
port and  the  letter,  and  indeed  still  more  readily  than  these, 
come  to  be  included,  thi-ough  the  significance  of  the  moment 
and  the  power  of  the  mind  from  which  it  springs,  among  the 
permanent  treasures  of  the  national  literature.  Thus  in 
Rome  the  records  of  orations  of  a  political  tenor  delivered 
before  the  burgesses  or  the  jurymen  had  for  long  played  a 
great  part  in  public  life ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  speeches 
of  Gains  Gracchus  in  particular  were  justly  reckoned  among 
the  classical  Roman  writings.     But  in  this  epoch  a  singula. 
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Decline  ot      c^^ttng®  oocurred  on  all  hands.    The  compositior 
poi^^eai  of  politieal  speech&s  was  on  the  decline  like  po 

litical  speaking  itself.  The  political  speech  ir 
Rome,  as  generally  in  the  ancient  polities,  reached  its  out 
minating  point  in  the  discussions  before  the  burgesses ;  there 
the  orator  was  not  fettered,  as  in  the  senate,  by  corporate 
considerations  and  burdensome  forms,  nor,  as  in  the  judicial 
addresses,  by  the  interests— in  themselves  foreign  to  politics 
-—of  the  accusation  and  defence;  there  alone  his  heart 
swelled  proudly  before  the  whole  great  and  mighty  Roman 
people  hanging  on  his  lips.  But  all  this  was  now  gone. 
Not  as  though  there  was  any  lack  of  orators  or  of  the  pub- 
lishing of  speeches  delivered  before  the  burgesses ;  on  the 
contrary  political  authorahip  only  now  waxed  copious,  and 
it  began  to  become  a  standing  complaint  at  table  that  the 
host  incommoded  his  guests  by  reading  before  them  his  latest 
orations.  Publius  Clodius  had  his  speeches  to  the  people 
issued  as  pamphltst*:,  just  like  Gaius  Gracchus ;  but  two  men 
may  do  the  same  thing  without  producing  the  same  effect. 
The  more  important  Iciiders  even  of  the  opposition,  especially 
Caesar  himself,  did  not  often  address  the  burgesses,  and  no 
longer  published  the  speeches  which  they  delivered ;  indeed 
they  partly  sought  for  their  political  fugitive  writings  an- 
other form  than  the  traditional  one  of  contianes,  in  which 
respect  more  especially  the  writings  praising  and  ^ensuring 
Cato  (p.  552)  are  remarkable.  This  is  easily  explained. 
Gaius  Gracchus  had  addressed  the  burgesses ;  now  men  ad- 
dressed the  populace ;  and  as  the  audience,  so  was  the  speech. 
No  wonder  that  the  reputable  political  author  shunned  a 
dress  which  implied  that  he  had  directed  his  words  to  the 
crowd  assembled  in  the  Forum. 

While  the  composition  of  orations  thus  declined  from 

its  former  literary  and  political  value  in  the  same 
•*ftcrature  ^^Y  *s  all  branches  of  literature  which  were  the 
^M.**^"         natural  growth  of  the  national  life,  there  began 

at  the  same  time  a  singular,  n(  n-political,  litera* 
ture  of  pleadings.  Hitherto  the  Romans  had  known  AMiYting 
of  the  idea  that  the  address  of  an  advocate  as  such  wa^ 
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destined  not  only  for  the  judges  and  the  parlies^  but  also  foi 
the  literary  edification  of  oontempormriea  and  posterity ;  no 
advocate  had  written  down  and  published  his  pleadings, 
unless  they  were  possibly  at  the  same  time  political  orations 
an  i  in  so  fiir  were  fitted  to  be  circulated  as  party  writings, 
and  this  had  not  occurred  very  frequently.  Even  Quintua 
Hortensius  (640 — 704),  the  most  celebrated 
Roman  advocate  in  the  first  years  of  this  period, 
published  but  few  speeches  and  these  apparently  only  such 
as  were  wholly  or  half  political.  It  was  hit 
successor  in  the  leadership  of  the  Roman  bar, 
Marcus  TuUius  Cicero  (618  71 1)  who  was  from 
the  outset  quite  as  much  author  as  forensic 
orator ;  he  published  his  pleadings  regularly,  even  when 
they  were  not  at  all  or  but  remotely  connected  with  politics 
This  was  a  token,  not  of  progress,  but  of  an  unnatural  and 
degenerate  state  of  things.  In  Athens  also  the  appearance 
of  non-political  pleadings  among  the  forms  of  literature  was 
a  sign  of  debility ;  and  it  was  doubly  so  in  Rome,  which 
did  not  like  Athens  by  a  sort  of  necessity  produce  this  mal 
formation  through  an  exaggerated  pursuit  of  rhetoric,  but 
borrowed  it  from  abroad  arbitrarily  and  in  antagonism  to 
the  better  traditions  of  the  nation.  Yet  this  new  species  of 
literature  came  rapidly  into  vogue,  partly  because  it  had 
various  points  of  contact  and  coincidence  with  the  earlier 
authorship  of  political  orations,  partly  because  theunpoetic^ 
dogmatical,  rhetorizipg  temperament  of  the  Romans  offered 
a  favourable  soil  for  the  new  seed,  as  indeed  at  the  present 
day  the  speeches  of  advocates  and  even  a  sort  of  literature 
of  law-proceedings  are  of  some  importance  in  Italy. 

Thus  oratorical  authorship  emancipated  from  politics  was 
naturalized  in  the  Roman  literary  world  by 
JJJj^i^  Cicero.  We  have  already  had  occasion  several 
times  to  mention  this  many-sided  man.  As  a 
statesman  without  insight,  opinion,  or  purpose,  he  figured 
successively  as  democrat,  as  aristocrat,  and  as  a  tool  of  ths 
monarchs,  and  was  never  more  than  a  short-sighted  egotisU 
Where  he  exhibited  the  appearance  of  action,  the  question! 
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to  which  his  action  applied  had,  as  a  rule,  just  reached  theli 
solution;  thus  he  came  forward  in  the  trial  of  Verves 
against  the  senatorial  judieia  when  they  were  already  set 
aside;  thus  he  was  silent  at  the  discussion  on  the  Gabiniim 
and  acted  as  a  champion  of  the  Maniliaii,  law ;  thus  b€ 
thundered  against  Catilina  when  his  departure  was  already 
settled,  and  so  forth.  He  was  valiant  in  opposition  to  sham 
attacks,  and  he  knocked  down  many  wcdls  of  pasteboard 
with  a  loud  din ;  no  serious  matter  was  ever,  either  in  good 
or  evil,  decided  by  him,  and  the  execution  of  the  Catilina* 
rians  in  particular  was  far  more  due  to  his  acquiescence 
than  to  his  instigation.  In  a  literary  point  of  view  we  have 
already  noticed  that  he  was  the  creator  of  the  modern  Latin 
prose  (p.  677) ;  his  importance  rests  on  his  mastery  of 
style,  and  it  is  only  as  a  stylist  that  he  shows  confidence  in 
himself.  In  the  character  of  an  author,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  stands  quite  as  low  as  in  that  of  a  statesman.  He  es- 
sayed the  most  varied  tasks,  sang  the  great  deeds  of  Marius 
and  his  own  petty  achievements  in  endless  hexameters,  beat 
Demosthenes  off  the  field  with  his  speeches,  and  Plato  with  his 
philosophic  dialogues ;  and  time  alone  was  wanting  for  him 
to  vanquish  also  Thucydides.  He  was  in  fact  so  thoroughly 
a  dabbler,  that  it  was  pretty  much  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  what  work  he  applied  his  hand.  By  nature  a  journalist 
in  the  worst  sense  of  that  term — ^abounding,  as  he  himself 
says,  in  words,  poor  beyond  all  conception  in  ideas —  there 
was  no  department  iu  which  he  could  not  with  the  help  of  a 
few  books  have  rapidly  got  up  by  translation  or  compilation 
a  readable  essay.  His  correspondence  mirrors  most  faith- 
fully his  character.  People  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  it 
interesting  and  clever ;  and  it  is  so,  as  long  as  it  reflects  tba 
urban  or  villa  life  of  the  world  of  quality  ;  but  where  the 
writer  is  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  as  in  exile,  in  Cilicia, 
and  afler  the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  it  is  stale  and  empty  as  waf 
ever  the  soul  of  a  feuilletonist  banished  from  his  familiar 
circles.  It  is  scarcely  needful  to  add  that  such  a  statesman 
and  such  a  littSrateur  could  not,  as  a  man,  exhibit  aught  else 
thar    a   thinly  varnished   superficiality  and  heartlessnesa 
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Must  we  still  describe  the  orator  %  The  great  author  is  abc 
a  great  mau ;  and  in  t^e  great  orator  more  especially  coo 
viction  or  passion  flow  forth  with  a  clearer  and  more  imp» 
tuous  stream  from  the  depths  of  the  breast  than  in  the  soao 
tily-gifled  many  who  merely  count  and  are  nothing.  Cioero 
bad  no  conviction  and  no  passion ;  he  was  nothing  but  au 
a  Ivocate,  and  not  a  good  one.  He  understood  how  to  set 
forth  his  narrative  of  the  case  with  piquancy  of  anecdote^ 
to  excite,  if  not  the  feeling,  at  any  rate  the  sentimentality  of 
his  hearers,  and  to  enliven  the  dry  business  of  legal  plead- 
ing by  cleverness  or  witticisms  mostly  of  a  personal  sort; 
his  better  orations,  though  they  are  far  from  coming  up  to 
the  free  gracefulness  and  the  sure  point  of  the  most  excel 
lent  compositions  of  this  sort,  for  instance  the  Memoirs  of 
Beaumarchais,  yet  form  easy  and  agreeable  reading.  Bui 
while  the  very  advantages  just  indicated  will  appear  to  the 
serious  judge  as  advantages  of  very  dubious  value,  the  al^ 
solute  want  of  political  discernment  in  the  orations  on  con- 
stitutional questions  and  of  juristic  deduction  in  the  foreiH 
sic  addresses,  the  egotism  forgetful  of  its  duty  and  constantly 
losing  sight  of  the  cause  while  thinking  of  the  advocate,  the 
dreadful  barrenness  of  thought  in  the  Ciceronian  orations 
must  revolt  every  reader  of  feeling  and  judgment. 

If  there  is  anything  wonderful  in  the  case,  it  is  in  truth 

not  the  orations,  but  the  admiration  which  they 
SkSott.         excited.     As  to  Cicero  every  unbiassed  person 

will  soon  make  up  his  mind :  Ciceronianism  is  a 
problem,  which  in  fact  cannot  bo  properly  solved,  but  can 
only  be  resolved  into  that  greater  mystery  of  human  na 
ture — language  and  the  effect  of  language  on  the  mind. 
Inasmuch  as  the  noble  Latin  language,  just  before  it  per- 
ished as  a  national  idiom,  was  once  more  as  it  were  com* 
prehensively  grasped  by  that  dexterous  stylist  and  deposited 
in  his  copious  writings,  something  of  the  power  which  lan- 
guage exercises,  and  of  the  piety  which  it  awakens,  waf 
transferred  to  the  unworthy  vessel.  The  Romans  possessed 
no  great  Latin  prose-writer ;  for  Caesar  was,  like  Napoleon, 
only  incidentally  an  author.     Was  it  to  be    wondered  •• 
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that,  in  the  absence  of  such  an  one,  they  should  at  lea»t 
honour  the  genius  of  the  language  in  the  great  stylist  ?  an<i 
that,  like  Cicero  himself^  CScero^s  readers  also  should  aoouif* 
torn  themsel  ves  to  ask  not  what,  but  how  he  had  written  1 
Custom  and  the  schoolmaster  then  completed  what  tii« 
power  of  language  had  b^gun. 

Cicero's  contemporaries  however  were,  as  may  readily 

be  conceived,  far  less  irvolv<vi  in  this  strange 
toSiMra^  idolatry  than  many  of  their  successors  The 
*°^'  Ciceronian  manner  ruled  no  doubt  throughout  a 
generation  the  Koman  advocate-world,  just  as  the  far  worse 
manner  of  Hortensius  had  done ;  but  the  most  considerable 
men,  such  as  Caesar,  kept  themselves  always  aloof  from  it, 
and  among  the  younger  generation  there  arose  in  all  men 
of  fresh  and  living  talent  the  most  decided  opposition  to 
that  hybrid  and  feeble  rhetoric.  They  found  Cicero's  lan- 
guage deficient  in  precision  and  chasteness.  Ids  jests  defi* 
cient  in  liveliness,  his  arrangement  deficient  in  clearness  and 
articulate  division,  and  above  nil  his  whole  eloquence  want 
ino:  in  the  fire  which  makes  the  orator.  Instead  of  the 
Rhodian  eclectics  men  began  to  recur  to  the  genuine  Attic 
Oai  and  orators,  especially  to  Lysias  and  Demosthenes, 
IiUmbo-         and  sought  to  naturalize  a  more  vigorous  and 

masculine  eloquence  in  Rome,  liepresentatives 
of  this  tendency  were,  the  solemn  but  stiff  Marcus  c[unius 
jjj^  Brutus  (669 — 712) ;  the  two  political  partisans 

81-M^  Marcus  Caeiius  Rufus  (672—706  ;  p.  549)  and 

^'  Gains  Scribonius  Curio  (  +705 ;  p.  426,  471)— 

both  as  orators  full  of  spirit  and  life ;  Calvus  well  known 
«-48.  also  as  a  poet  (672 — 706),  the  literary  cory 

pliaeus  of  this  younger  group  of  orators ;  and  the  earnest 

and  conscientious  Gaius  Asinius  Pollio  (678— 

757).  Undeniably  there  was  more  taste  and 
more  spirit  in  this  younger  o)*atorical  literature  than  in  the 
Hortensian  and  Ciceronian  put  together ;  but  we  are  not 
able  to  judge  how  far,  amidst  the  storms  of  the  revolution 
which  rapidly  swept  away  the  whole  of  this  richly  gifVed 
group  with   the  single  exception  of  Pollio,  those  bettei 
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germs  attained  development.  The  time  allotted  to  theuc 
was  but  too  brief.  Tiie  new  monarchy  began  by  making 
war  on  fi-eedom  of  speech,  and  soon  wholly  suppressed  the 
political  oration  (p.  891 ).  Thenceforth  the  subordinate  sp» 
des  of  the  pure  advocate-pleading  was  doubtless  stiU  r» 
tained  in  literature ;  but  the  higher  art  and  literature  of 
oratory,  which  thoroughly  depend  on  political  excitement^ 
perished  with  the  latter  of  necessity  and  for  ever. 

Lastly  there  sprang  up  in  the  aesthetic  literature  of  this 
The  artis-      P<^i*lod  the  artistic  treatment  of  subjects  of  pro- 

etai  dia-  fessional  science  in  the  form  of  the  stvlistio  dia- 
logue '^ 

applied  to       logue,  which  had  been  very  extensively  in  use 
fca^nai         among  the  Greeks  and  had  been  already  em« 
S^Mv?         ployed  also  in  isolated  cases  among  the  Romans 
***^°*^°*^       (iii.  563).    Cicero  especislly  made  various  at- 
tempts at  presenting  rhetorical  and  philosophical  subjects  in 
this  form  and  making  the  professional  manual  a  suitable 
book  for  reading.     His  chief  writings  are  the 
De  Oratore  (written  in  699),  to  which  the  histo- 
ry of  Roman  eloquence  (the  dialogue  Bruius 
written  in  708)  and  other  minor  rhetorical  es- 
says were  added  by  way  of  supplement ;  and  the  treatise 
^  I>e  Bepublicd  (written  in  700),  wiUi  which  the 

w.  treatise  De  Legibus  (written  in  702 1)  after  the 

model  of  Plato  is  brought  into  connection.  They  are  no 
great  works  of  art,  but  undoubtedly  they  are  the  works  in 
which  the  excellences  of  the  author  are  most,  and  his  faults 
least,  conspicuous.  The  rhetorical  writings  are  far  from 
coming  up  to  the  didactic  chasteness  of  form  and  precision 
of  thought  of  the  Rhetoric  dedicated  to  Herennius,  but  they 
c«»iitain  instead  a  store  of  practical  forensic  experience  and 
fonmsic  anecdotes  of  all  sorts  easily  and  tastefully  set  forth 
and  in  fact  solve  the  problem  of  combining  didactic  in 
struction  with  amusement.  The  treatise  De  Bepublicd 
carries  out,  in  a  singular  mongrel  compound  of  history  and 
philosophy,  the  leading  idea  that  the  existing  constitution 
of  Rome  is  substantially  the  ideal  stateK)rganization  sought 
for  by  philosophers ;  an  idea  indeed  just  as  un philosophical  at 
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unhistorical,  and  besides  not  even  peculiar  to  the  Author,  but 
which,  as  may  readily  be  conceived,  became  and  remained 
popular.  The  scientific  groundwork  of  these  rhetorical  and 
political  writings  of  Cicero  belongs  of  course  entirely  to  the 
Greeks,  and  many  of  the  details  also,  such  as  the  grand  ecu* 
eluding  effect  in  the  treatise  De  Bepublicd,  the  Dreara  of 
Scipio,  are  directly  borrowed  from  them  ;  yet  they  posseM 
comparative  originality,  inasmuch  as  the  elaboration  shows 
throughout  Roman  local  colouring,  and  the  proud  conscious* 
ness  of  political  life,  which  the  Roman  was  certainly  enti- 
tled to  feel  as  compared  with  the  Greeks,  makes  the  author 
even  confront  his  Greek  instructors  with  a  certain  independ- 
ence. The  form  of  Cicero's  dialogue  is  doubtless  neither 
the  genuine  interrogative  dialectics  of  the  best  Greek  artifi- 
cial dialogue  nor  the  genuine  conversational  tone  of  Diderot 
or  Lessing;  but  the  great  groups  of  advocates  gathering 
around  Crassus  and  Antonius  and  of  the  older  and  younger 
statesmen  of  the  Scipionic  circle  furnish  a  lively  and  effect- 
ive framework,  fitting  channels  for  the  introduction  of  his- 
torical references  and  anecdotes,  and  convenient  resting- 
points  for  the  scientific  discussion.  The  style  is  quite  as 
elaborate  and  polished  as  in  the  best-written  orations,  and 
so  far  more  pleasing  than  these,  since  the  author  does  not 
oflen  in  this  field  make  a  vain  attempt  at  pathos. 

While  these  rhetorical  and  political  writings  of  Cicero 

with  a  philosophic  colouring  are  not  devoid  of  merit,  the 

compiler  on  the  other  hand  completely  failed,  when  in  the 

involuntary  leisure  of  the  last  years  of  his  lif« 

(709-710)   he   applied    himself   to  philosophy 

proper,  and  with  equal  peevishness  and  precipitation  com« 

posed  in  a  couple  of  months  a  philosophical  library.     The 

receipt  was  very  simple.     In  rude  imitation  of  the  popular 

writings  of  Aristotle,  in  which  the  form  of  dialogue  was 

employed  chiefly  for  the  setting  forth  and  criticising  of  the 

different  older  systems,  Cicero  stitched  together  the  Epicu> 

rean.  Stoic,  and  Syncretist  writings  handling  the  same  prol^ 

lem,  as  they  came  or  were  given  to  his  hand,  into  a  so-called 

dialogue.     And  all  that  he  did  on  his  own  part  was,  to  sup 

Vol.   TV.— 3r 
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ply  an  introduction  prefixed  -x)  tlie  new  book  from  the  ain 
pie  collection  of  prefaces  for  futures  worlcs  wliicfa  he  had  \» 
aide  him ;  to  impart  a  certain  popular  oliaracter,  inasmuch 
as  he  interwove  Roman  examples  and  references,  and  8om» 
times  digressed  to  subjects  irrelevant  but  more  l&miliar  to 
the  writer  and  the  reader,  such  as  the  treatment  of  the  de- 
portment of  the  orator  in  the  De  OfficiU ;  and  to  exhibit 
that  sort  of  bungling,  which  a  man  of  letters,  who  has  not 
attained  to  philosophic  thinking  or  even  to  philosophie 
knowledge  and  who  works  rapidly  and  boldly,  shows  in  the 
reproduction  of  dialectic  trains  of  thought.  In  this  way  no 
doubt  a  multitude  of  thick  tomes  might  very  quickly  come 
mto  existence—'^  They  are  copies,"  wrote  the  author  him* 
self  to  a  friend  who  wondered  at  his  fertility ;  *^  they  give 
me  little  trouble,  for  I  supply  only  the  words  and -these  I 
have  in  abundance."  Against  this  nothing  further  could  be 
said  ;  but  any  one  who  seeks  daesical  productions  in  works 
so  written  can  only  be  advised  to  study  in  literary  matters 
a  becoming  silence. 

Of  the  sciences  only  a  single  one  manifested  vigorous 
Profewionai  ^^^®'  ^^**  ^^  Latin  philology.  The  scheme  of 
fitSi^i-  linguistic  and  antiquarian  research  within  the 
joiogy.  domain  of  the  Latin  race,  planned  by  Silo,  was 

carried  out  especially  by  his  disciple  Varro  on 
the  grandest  scale.  There  appeared  comprehensive  elabura- 
dons  of  the  whole  stores  of  the  language,  more  especially 
the  extensive  grammatical  commentaries  of  Figulus  and  the 
great  work  of  Varro  De  Lingua  Latina ;  monographs  on 
grammar  and  the  history  of  the  language,  sudi  as  Varro's 
writings  on  the  usage  of  the  Latin  language,  on  synonyms, 
on  the  age  of  the  letters,  on  the  origin  of  the  Latin  tongue ; 
scholia  on  the  older  literature,  especially  on  Plautus ;  works 
of  literary  history,  biographies  of  poets,  investigations  into 
the  earlier  drama,  into  the  scenic  division  of  the  comedies 
of  Plautus,  and  into  their  genuineness.  Latin  archaeology, 
which  embraced  the  whole  older  history  and  the  ritual  law 
apart  from  practical  jurisprudence,  was  comprehended  ir 
Vairo'a  "  Antiquities  of  Things  Human  and  Divine,"  whicr 
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was  and  for  all  times  remained  the  fundamental  i>reatise  on 
the  subject  (published  between  687  and  709). 
The  first  portion,  "  Of  Things  Human/'  described 
the  primeval  age  of  Rome,  the  divisions  of  city  and  coun- 
try, the  sciences  of  the  years,  months,  and  days,  lastly,  the 
public  transactions  at  home  and  in  war ;  in  the  second  half, 
••  Of  Things  Divine,"  the  state-theology,  the  nature  and  sig« 
nificance  of  the  colleges  of  experts,  of  the  holy  places,  ol* 
the  religious  festivals,  of  sacrificial  and  votive  gifU,  and 
lastly  of  the  gods  themselves  were  summarily  unfolded. 
Moreover,  besides  a  number  of  monographs — e.  g,  on  the 
descent  of  the  Roman  people,  on  the  Roman  genies  descend- 
ed from  Troy,  on  the  tribes — there  was  added,  as  a  larger 
and  more  independent  supplement,  the  treatise  ^'  Of  the 
Life  of  the  Roman  pe<^le  " — a  remarkable  attempt  at  a 
history  of  Roman  manners,  which  sketdied  a  picture  of  the 
^tate  of  domestic  life,  finance,  and  culture  in  the  regal,  the 
early  republican,  the  Hannibalic,  and  the  most  recent  pciiod. 
These  labours  of  Varro  were  based  on  an  empiric  knowl- 
edge of  the  Roman  world  and  its  adjacent  Hellenic  domain 
more  various  and  greater  in  its  kind  than  any  other  Roman 
either  before  or  after  him  possessed — a  knowledge  to  which 
living  observation  and  the  study  of  literature  alike  con- 
tributed, llie  eulogy  of  his  contemporaries  was  well  de- 
served, that  Varro  had  enabled  his  countrymen — strangers 
in  their  own  world — to  know  their  position  in  their  native 
land,  and  had  taught  the  Romans  who  and  where  they  were. 
But  criticism  and  system  will  be  sought  for  in  vain.  His 
Greek  information  seems  to  have  come  from  somewhat  con- 
fused sources,  and  there  are  traces  that  even  in  the  Roman 
field  the  writer  was  not  free  from  the  influence  of  the  his- 
torical romance  of  his  time.  The  matter  is  doubtless  in- 
aerted  in  a  convenient  and  symmetrical  framework,  but  not 
classified  or  treated  methodically*  and  with  all  his  efforts  to 

*  A  roroariuble  example  is  the  general  exposition  regarding  cattle 
in  the  treatiae  on  Husbandry  (ii.  1)  with  the  nine  times  nine  tabdin* 
^ns  of  the  doctrine  of  cattle-rearing,  with  the  **  incredible  but  trae  ** 
fact  that  the  marca  at  01ii>ipo  (Lisbon)  become  pregnant  by  the  wind, 
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bring  tradition  and  personal  observation  into  hannonj,  tbt 
scientific  labours  of  Varro  are  not  to  be  acquitted  of  a  ear 
tain  implicit  faith  in  tradition  or  of  an  unpractical  scholast^ 
dsm.  The  connection  with  Greek  philology  consists  in 
the  imitation  of  its  defects  more  than  of  its  excellences ;  for 
instance,  the  basing  of  etymologies  on  mere  similarity  of 
sound  both  in  Varro  himself  and  in  the  other  philologists 
of  this  epoch  runs  into  pure  guesswork  and  often  into  down* 
right  absurdity.*  In  its  empiric  confidence  and  copiousness 
as  well  as  in  its  empiric  inadequacy  and  want  of  method 
the  Varronian  vividly  reminds  us  of  the  English  national 
philology,  and  just  like  the  latter,  finds  its  centre  in  the 
study  of  the  older  drama.  We  have  already  observed  that 
the  monarchical  literature  developed  the  rules  of  language 
in  contradistinction  to  this  linguistic  empiricism  (p.  679). 
It  is  in  a  high  degree  significant  that  there  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  modern  grammarians  no  less  a  man  than  Caesar 
himself,  who  in  his  treatise  on  Analogy  (given 
forth  between  696  and  704)  first  undertook  to 
bring  free  language  under  the  power  of  law. 

Alongside  of  this  extraordinary  stir  in  the  field  of  phi- 
lology the  small  amount  of  activity  in  the  other 

The  other  .  .  ^w, ,     ^  j       /•    . 

profeffiionai  sciences  IS  surprising.  What  appeared  of  im- 
scioDoea.  portance  in  philosophy — such  as  Lucretius'  rep- 

resentation of  the  Epicurean  system  in  the  poetical  child- 
dress  of  the  pre-Socratic  philosophy,  and  the  better  writings 
of  Cicero— produced  its  effect  and  found  its  audience  not 
through  its  philosophic  contents,  but  in  spite  of  these  solely 

and  generally  with  its  singular  mixture  of  philosophical,  historical,  and 
agricultural  notices. 

*  Thus  Varro  derives  /acere  from  faeiet,  because  he  who  makei 
anything  gives  to  it  an  appearance,  volpes^  the  fox,  after  StUo  (Von 
volare  pecUbtu  as  the  flying-footed  ;  Gaius  Trebatius,  a  philological  juriai 
of  this  age,  derives  sacellum  from  tacra  eella,  Figolus  /rater  firom  feu 
alter  and  so  forth.  This  practice,  which  appears  not  merely  in  isolated 
instances  but  as  a  main  element  of  the  philological  literature  of  thii 
age,  presents  a  very  great  resemblance  to  the  mode  in  which  till  receni> 
\j  comparative  philology  was  prosecuted,  before  insight  into  the  orgaa 
ism  of  language  put  a  »top  to  the  occupation  of  the  empirics* 
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through  its  aesthetic  form ;  the  numerous  tiansUtions  of 
Epicurean  writings  aud  the  Pythagorean  works,  such  as 
Varro's  great  treatise  on  the  Elements  of  Numbers  and  the 
still  more  copious  one  of  Figulus  concerning  the  Gods,  had 
beyond  doubt  neither  scientific  nor  formal  value. 

Even  the  professional  sciences  were  but  feebly  cultl* 
valed.  Varro's  Books  on  Husbandry  written  in  the  form 
oi  dialogue  are  no  doubt  more  methodical  than  those  of  his 
predecessors  Cato  and  Saserna — on  which  accordingly  he 
drops  many  a  side  glance  of  censure — but  have  on  the  whole 
proceeded  more  from  the  study  than,  like  those  earlier 
works,  firom  living  experience.  Of  the  juristic  labours  of 
Varro  and  of  Servius  Sulpicius  Rufus  (consul  in 
703)  hardly  aught  more  can  be  said,  than  that 
they  contributed  to  the  dialectic  and  philosophical  embel- 
lishment of  Roman  jurisprudence.  And  there  is  nothing 
farther  here  to  be  mentioned,  except  perhaps  the  three 
books  of  Gaius  Matius  on  cooking,  pickling,  and  making 
preserves— so  far  as  we  know,  the  earliest  Roman  cookery- 
book,  and,  as  the  work  of  a  man  of  rank,  certainly  a  phe« 
nomenon  deserving  of  notice.  That  mathematics  and  phy- 
sics were  stimulated  by  the  increased  Hellenistic  and  utili- 
tarian tendencies  of  the  monarchy,  is  apparent  from  their 
growing  importance  in  the  instruction  of  youth  (p.  672)  and 
from  various  practical  applications ;  under  which,  besides 
the  reform  of  the  calendar  (p.  661),  may  perhaps  be  in- 
cluded the  appearance  of  wall-maps  at  this  period,  the  tech- 
nical improvements  in  shipbuilding  and  in  musical  instru- 
ments, designs  and  buildings  like  the  aviary  specified  by 
Varro,  the  bridge  of  piles  over  the  Rhine  executed  by  the 
engmeers  of  Caesar,  and  even  two  semicircular  stages  of 
boards  arranged  for  being  pushed  together,  and  employed 
nrst  separately  as  two  theatres  and  then  jointly  av  an  am- 
phitheatre. The  public  exhibition  of  foreign  natural  curi- 
osities at  the  popular  festivals  was  not  unusual ;  and  the 
descriptions  of  remarkable  animals,  which  Caesar  has  em* 
bodied  in  the  reports  of  his  campaigns,  show  that,  had  an 
Aristotle  appeared,  he  would  have  again  found  his  patron 
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prinoe.  But  such  literary  performances  as  are  mentioned 
in  this  department  are  essentially  associated  with  Neopj- 
thagoreanisn:,  such  as  the  comparison  of  Greek  and  Bar 
Darian,  i.  f.  Egyptian,  celestial  observations  by  Figulua,  and 
his  writings  concerning  animals,  winds,  and  generative  oi^ 
gans.  After  Greek  physical  research  generally  had  swerved 
firom  the  Aristotelian  effort  to  find  amidst  tiie  several  facts 
their  law,  and  had  more  and  more  passed  into  an  empiric 
and  mostly  uncritical  observation  of  the  external  and  sur- 
prising in  nature,  natural  science  when  coming  forward  as  a 
mystical  philosophy  of  nature,  instead  of  enlightening  and 
stimulating,  could  only  still  more  stupefy  and  paralyse; 
and  in  presence  of  such  a  method  it  was  better  to  rest  satis- 
fied with  the  platitude  which  Cicero  delivers  as  Socratic 
wisdom,  that  the  investigation  of  nature  either  seeks  after 
things  which  nobody  can  know,  or  after  such  things  as  no- 
body needs  to  know. 

If,  in  fine,  we  cast  a  glance  at  art,  we  discover  here  the 

same  unpleasant  phenomena  which  pervade  the 

whole  mental  life  of  this  period.  Building  on 
^jj^***"        the  part  of  the  state  was  virtually  brought  to  a 

total  stand  amidst  the  scarcity  of  money  that 
marked  the  last  age  of  the  republia  We  have  already  spo- 
ken of  the  luxury  in  building  of  the  Roman  grandees ;  the 
architects  learned  in  consequence  of  this  to  be  lavish  of 
marble-^the  coloured  sorts  such  as  the  yellow  Numidian 
(Giallo  antico)  and  others  came  into  vogue  at  this  time,  and 
the  marble-quarries  of  Luna  (Carrara)  were  now  employed 
for  the  first  time — and  began  to  inlay  the  floors  of  the 
rooms  with  mosaic  work,  to  panel  the  walls  with  slabs  of 
marble,  or  to  paint  the  compartments  in  imitation  of  man 
ble— the  first  steps  towards  the  subsequent  fresco  painting. 
But  art  was  not  a  gainer  by  this  lavish  magnificence. 

In  the  arts  of  design  connoissenrship  and  collecting  wer« 

always  on  tiie  increase.  It  was  a  mere  afieeta' 
^j^^,  ticn  of  Catonian  simplicity,  when  an  advocate 

spoke  before  the  jurymen  of  the  works  of  art 
"  of  a  certain  Pi-axit/'^es ; "  every  one  travelled  and  inspect 
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•d,  and  the  trade  of  the  ai*t-eiceroni,  or,  as  they  weie  then 
called,  the  exegetae,  was  none  of  the  worst.  Ancient  works 
of  art  were  formally  hunted  after — statues  and  pictures  less, 
it  is  true,  than,  in  accordance  with  the  rude  chai-acter  of 
Roman  luxury,  artistically  wrought  furniture  and  ornaments 
of  all  sorts  for  the  room  and  the  table.  As  early  as  that 
age  the  old  Greek  tombs  of  Capua  and  Corinth  were  ran 
sacked  for  the  sake  of  the  bronze  and  earthenware  vessels 
which  hud  been  placed  in  the  tomb  along  with  the  dead. 
For  a  small  statuette  of  bronze  40,000  sesterces  (£400) 
were  paid,  and  200,000  (£2,000)  for  a  pair  of  costly  cai*- 
pets ;  a  well  wrought  bronze  cooking  machine  came  to  cost 
more  than  an  estate.  In  this  barbaric  hunting  afler  art  the 
rich  amateur  was,  as  might  be  expected,  frequently  cheated 
by  those  who  supplied  him  ;  but  the  economic  ruin  of  Asia 
Minor  in  particular  so  exceedingly  rich  in  artistic  products 
brought  many  really  ancient  and  rare  ornaments  and  works 
of  art  into  the  market,  and  from  Athens,  Syracuse,  Cyzicus, 
Pergamus,  Chios,  Samos,  and  other  ancient  seats  of  art, 
everything  that  was  for  sale  and  very  much  that  was  not 
migrated  to  the  palaces  and  villas  of  the  Roman  grandees. 
We  have  already  mentioned  what  treasures  of  art  were  to 
be  found  within  the  house  of  Lucullus,  who  indeed  was  ac- 
cused, perhaps  not  unjustly,  of  having  gratified  his  interest 
in  the  fine  arts  at  the  expense  of  his  duties  as  a  general. 
The  amateurs  of  art  crowded  thither  as  they  crowd  at  pres- 
ent to  the  Villa  Borghese,  and  complained  even  then  of  such 
treasures  being  confined  to  the  palaces  and  country  houses 
of  the  grandees,  where  they  could  be  seen  only  with  diffi- 
culty and  after  special  permission  from  the  possessor.  The 
public  buildings  on  the  other  hand  were  far  from  fdled  in 
like  proportion  with  famous  works  of  Greek  masters,  and 
in  many  cases  there  still  stood  in  the  temples  of  the  capi* 
tal  nothing  but  the  old  images  of  the  gods  carved  in  wood« 
As  to  the  exercise  of  art  there  is  virtually  nothing  to  re* 
port ;  there  is  hardly  mentioned  by  name  from  this  period 
any  Roman  sculptor  or  painter  except  a  certain  ArelliuSj 
whose  pictures  rapidly  went  off  not  on  account  of  theii 
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artistic  value,  but  because  the  cunning  reprobate  furnished 
in  his  pictures  of  the  goddesses  faithful  portraits  of  his  mis 
tresses  for  the  time  being. 

The  importance  of  music  and  dancing  increased  in  pub- 
lic as  in  domestic  life.  We  have  already  sel 
mu^?**"**  forth  how  theatrical  music  and  the  dancing-piecs 
attained  to  an  independent  standing  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  stage  at  this  period  (p.  693) ;  we  may 
add  that  now  in  Rome  itself  representations  were  very  fir^ 
quently  given  by  Greek  musicians,  dancers,  and  dedaimera 
on  the  public  stage — such  as  were  usual  in  Asia  Minor  and 
generally  in  the  whole  Hellenic  and  Hellenizing  world.* 

*  Such  **  Greek  entertainments  **  were  very  frequent  not  merely  in 
the  Greek  cities  of  Italy,  especially  in  Naples  (Cio.  pro  Arch,  6,  10 ; 
Plut  Brut,  21),  but  even  now  also  in  Rome  (ill  608  ;  Cic.  Ad  Fam.  tIL 
1,  8 ;  Ad  AU.  xvi.  5,  1 ;  Sueton.  Caa,  89 ;  Plut.  Brut,  21).  When  tbt 
weil-knowu  epitaph  of  Liciuia  Eucharis  fonrteen  years  of  age,  which 
probably  belongs  to  th9  end  of  this  period,  makes  this  **  giri  well  in- 
structed and  taught  in  all  arts  by  the  Muses  themselves  '*  shine  as  a 
dancer  in  the  private  exhibitions  of  noble  houses  and  appear  first  in 
public  on  the  Greek  stage  (modo  nobiliwn  ludot  decoravi  choro^  it 
Oracca  in  scaena  prima  populo  apparui),  this  doubtless  can  only  mean 
that  she  was  the  first  girl  that  appeared  on  the  public  Greek  stage  in 
Rome ;  as  generally  indeed  it  was  not  till  this  epoch  tliat  women  began 
to  corae  forward  publicly  in  Rome  (p.  690).  These  **  Greek  entertain* 
meuts  "  in  Rome  seem  not  to  have  be».'n  properly  scenic,  but  rather  to 
have  belonged  to  the  category  of  composite  exhibitions — primarily 
musical  and  declamatory — such  as  were  not  of  rare  occurrence  in  subse- 
quent times  also  in  Greece  (Welcker,  Oriech.  Trag,  S.  1277).  This 
view  is  supported  by  the  prominence  of  flute-plajring  in  Polybius  (xxx. 
18)  and  of  dancing  in  the  account  of  Suetonius  regarding  the  armed 
dances  from  Asia  Minor  performed  at  Caesar's  games  and  in  the  epitaph 
of  Eucharis ;  the  description  also  of  the  citharoedits  {Ad  tier,  iv.  47, 
ftO ;  comp.  Vitruv.  v.  6,  7)  must  have  been  derived  from  such  **  Greek 
entertainments."  The  combination  of  these  representations  in  Rome 
with  Greek  athletic  combats  is  significant  (Polyb.  /.  «.  /  Liv.  xxxix.  22). 
Dramatic  recitations  were  by  no  means  excluded  from  these  mixed  en 
tortainments,  since  among  the  players  whom  Lucius  Anicius  cauac<l  to 
appear  in  5S7  in  Rome,  tragedians  are  expressly  men* 
tioncd ;  there  was  however  no  exhibition  of  plays  in  tbt 
Jtrict  sense,  but  either  whole  dramas,  or  pcihaps  still  more  frequently 
pieces  taken  from  them,  were  declaimed  or  (ung  to  the  flute  hy  singk 
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To  these  fell  to  be  added  the  musicians  and  dancing-girls, 
who  exhibited  theii  arts  to  order  at  table  rfhd  (elsewhere,  and 
the  special  choirs  of  stringed  and  wind  instruments  and 
singers  which  were  no  longer  rare  in  noble  houses.  But 
that  even  the  world  of  quality  itself  played  and  sang  with 
diligence,  is  shown  by  the  very  adoption  of  music  into  the 
t'ycle  of  the  generally  recognized  subjects  of  instruction 
(p.  671)  ;  as  to  dancing,  it  was,  to  say  nothing  of  women, 
made  matter  of  reproach  even  against  consulars  that  they 
exhibited  themselves  in  dancing  performances  amidst  a 
small  circle. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  period,  however,  there  appears 
with  the  commencement  of  the  monarchy  the 
fiuenoeofthe     beginning  of  a   better  time  also  in  art.     We 
"°        ^*       have   ahvady  mentioned   the  mighty  stimulus 
which  building  in  the  capital  received,  and  building  through- 
out  the  empire  was  destined  to  receive,  through  Caesar 
Even  in  the  cutting  of  the  dies  of  the  coins  there 
appears  about  700  a  remarkable  change ;   the 
stamping,  hitherto  for  the  most  part  rude  and  negligent,  is 
thenceforward  managed  with  more  delicacy  and  care. 

We  have  reached  the  end  of  the  Roman  republic.  We 
have  seen  it  rule  lor  tive  hundred  years  in  ItaK' 
and  m  the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean  ;  we 
have  seen  it  brought  to  ruin  in  politics  and  morals,  religion 
and  literature,  not  through  outward  violence  but  through 
inward  decay,  and  thereby  making  room  for  the  new  mon- 
archy of  Caesar.  There  was  in  the  world,  as  Caesar  found 
it,  much  of  the  noble  heritage  of  past  centuries  and  an  inft» 
nite  abundance  of  pomp  and  glory,  but  little  spirit,  still 

iitista  This  must  accordingly  have  been  done  also  in  Rome;  but  td 
nil  appearance  for  the  Roman  public  the  main  matter  kn  these  (ireek 
games  was  the  music  and  dancing,  and  the  text  probably  had  little  noro 
significance  for  them  tiian  the  texts  of  the  Italian  opera  for  the  Lon* 
doners  and  Parisians  of  the  present  day.  Those  composite  entertain, 
ments  with  their  confused  medley  were  far  better  suited  fur  the  Roman 
public,  and  especially  for  exhibitions  in  private  houses,  than  propei 
Bcenic  performances  in  the  Greek  language ;  the  i  lew  that  the  lattei 
tlso  took  place  in  Rome  cannot  be  refuted,  but  can  as  little  be  proved. 
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less  tadte,  and  least  of  all  true  delight  in  life.  It  was  indeed 
an  old  woi'ld  ;  and  even  the  richly-gifled  patriotism  of  Cae 
sar  could  not  make  it  young  again.  The  dawn  does  not  rd 
turn  till  after  the  night  has  fully  set  in  and  run  its  course. 
But  yet  with  him  there  came  to  the  sorely  harassed  peoples 
on  the  Mediterranean  a  tolerable  evening  afler  the  sultry 
noon ;  and  when  at  length  afler  a  long  hbtorical  night  a 
new  day  dawned  once  more  for  the  peoples,  and  fresh  na* 
tions  in  free  self-movement  commenced  their  race  towards 
new  and  higher  goals,  there  were  found  among  them  not  t 
few,  in  which  the  seed  sown  by  Caesar  had  sprung  up,  and 
which  were  and  are  indebted  to  him  for  their  national  indi 
vftduality. 


IND  EX 


1 2Sr  X)  E  X. 


Ulmrlathnr,  Bonuu,  L,  Ml. 
AbKUoi,  It.,  NS;     tmcheiT  to  tin 
BomuM,  OT;  dntb,  MT. 

Aiirapolii,  11.,'m4,8W. 

AbrdD*  II.,  MIL  MO,  sn,  tin. 

«nUiu,U.,S«,18a,  ».*,  m,  KB, 


A  lARnUa,  L.  291. 


la  Piling  I~,  IL,  M. 


_..  ..<Ds  LepldoB,  k.,  uiit»aaudOr  M 
EzTpt  ind  MuedoDJa,  IL,  n ' 
lemUlM  PmoUn-    '     


tiiiu,li.,  M;  coiii>iil?wl;  RUltd  >l 
Cannu.  IB);  dduto  Bpuiliuds. 
»l ;  decree  ol,  U.,  a. ;   sani  tpOiut 

PBreenfcBBB:  »■      "   '       '■ 
AemUlna  Bonm. 
ilL,  1«:  crosew 


I :  wlai  [^dnB,  it. 

■n  Alpo,  na."' 

AsDnriL  C,  418. 

Aeoeis  In  {he  we«^  iDTentloa  of  8I»- 


_ WW,  «%'....      . 

Borne,  886;  league  enlarged,  na, 
«Hj  war  witti  Kalil-.  tafi  adhere 
to  Bom*  la  wu  with  Antlochiu,  no  ; 
receive  the  whole  PelopQiin«iiA, 
an;  qnarrelB  with  Gpaiuiu,  RSI, 
la,  «;  war  tritb  KoBw,  «2. 
dchala.  a  provliK&liL,  ee. 

Aeton,  proflti  of  at  Borne,  1*..  MS. 


CH.'S. 


^Ivnt  rtng-walla,  L,  05. 


mui 

lUtanuB,  Ood  of  copper,  L,  US. 
mLaptna.  esrly  honored  (o  Roma, 
!41;   lakea   from  Bpldaanu  to 

imlo,  coloolKd.  L.  {l!T.-.Jii^  MB,  n. 


AdopHon,  L,  81. 

Adriatic  ioa,  orlglD  of  tlu  ni 

^rfroonWo,  l.llS, 
AdMvi,  I.,  in. 


Aedlcnla,  L,  tsn, 

Aiailta  QtriolM,  It.,  STS,  «00. 

Aedlles,  curDle,  l.,USS;  lottltnUon and 
datlea  of,  B84,  D88 ;  open  to  pltbelana, 
36« ;  ai  police  la  Rome,  BTl :  inrladlG- 
tlon.  Ui. 

AedUM,  plelwiau,  formed  on  the  model 
-I  thu  quaeoton.  L,  BM,  n. ;  orbdnal 
datj,  hi,  S^T,  n..  S»:  donhlM  In 
numtier,lv.,BTe;lnmmikiFaIlowii>, 


aplnat 


AsMhocleg  of  8TTicnM,l.,«1EL47T,  4H 
Agedlacam  IScnl),  iT ,  3SI,  tM. 
Agelani,  U.,  18n. 
,4MrjpiiMfciH.  aaa  I>om4iiii>Dd  PcUli 

AgnatI  n.  gantU—,  I,  M. 

AaoniMa,  1.,  11«. 

aiTmta.  L,  in. 

Agnrian  aftltatlon,  UL,  IK  Mq. 

Agrknltnre,  or!t:liia]  *«at,L,^:  Mm 
than  Iadi><ierni«nlc  eoltnre,  tl-W  l 
IcnowE  to  (bo  Oraeco-Itallaiia,  tt 
M'  buit  of  all  Italian  cconomr.  T> 
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•eq.,  186 ;  priestlj  flapeirision  of,  386 ; 
defective  method,  bat  great  industry 
In,  2d8 ;  iDdebtednees  Of  proprietors 
and  lutrodaction  of  peasantry,  864. 
346.  849;  improyement  in  the  laws  of 
credit,  890-892;  early  Celtic,  iv.,  864; 
Italian  In  time  of  J.  Caesar,  iv.,  604; 
elevation  of  by  Caesar,  iv.,  628. 
Agrigeutam,  founded,  i.,  181, 197;  con- 

Snered  by  Carthaginians,  516 ;  taken 
•V  the  Romans,  u.,  47 ;  occupied  by 
Ilimilco,  176;  given  op  to  the  Ro- 
mans, 179 ;  Roman  colony,  ifr.,  iii.,  14. 
Asylla,  Phoenician  name  of  Caere,  L, 

Ahenobarbus,  Qn.  Domltius.  iii.,  413 ; 
L.  DomitiuLS,  iv.,  869;  his  wealth, 
610;  death,  G08. 

Aiax,  etymology  of.  L,  867. 

Aisne,  conflicts  on.  !▼.,  800. 

Aloe  aoeiontm.  L.  489,  n. 

Alalia,  battle  of,  L.  19& 

Alba,  oldest  canton  of  I<athun»  L.  60; 
president  of  the  Latin  league,  66|  68 
n.;  conquered  by  Home,  14A  144 
n. ;  dictator  there,  441,  n. ;  oonoittoii 
at  time  of  iU  fall,  4U  n. :  oolonised. 
488;  occupied  by  Sdpio,  son  oc 
Lepidos,  li^.  89. 

Albanians,  affinity  In  language  with  the 
lapvgians,  L,  8i,  n.,  iv.,  IH. 

Alcibiades,  L,  878.  S78L 

Alesia,  si^  of  by  Caesar,  iv.,  811^ 
387. 

Aietrlum,  L.  482. 

Alexander  the  Oreat,  relation  to  the 
West,  ].,  491,  492,  681  n.;  political 
importiAice  of  his  conquests  In  the 
East,  493  scq. 

Alexander  of  Miletus  (Polyhistor),  iv., 
682, 

Alexander  the  Molossian,  Tarentnra'ri 
general,  besieges  the  Lncanians,  J^c, 
r,  464  scq. ;  breaks  with  Tarentnm, 
466;  plan  for  union  of  all  Italian 
Qreeks,  466 ;  death,  ib, 

Alexandria,  ioeurrccfion  against  Cae- 
sar, iv.,  610  seq. 

Alexandrian  literature  at  Rome,  iv., 
(-.72. 

Alflusi,  On-,  iv.,  369. 

Allla,  batUe  at,  i..  42fl. 

Aliiee,  Italian,  their  bnnieos,  i.,  541 
sea.;  non-Latin,  IL,  227.  398;  dis- 
abilities and  wrongM  of,  ilL.  275w 

Ailobrogcs,  11.,  129;  war  with,  ill.,  805; 
join  Catiline,  iv.,  217;  insurrection 
affainst  Rome,  iv.,  260,  236. 

iluhabct,  in  West  vowels  addod  to 
AramaHWi  consonantal  writing.  L, 
28u  seq. ;  history  of  Qreek  alphabet. 
281,  n.  *  more  ancient  form  retainea 
by  Italian  Achacane.  184;  more  re- 
cent form  by  Iono-l)orian  colonies, 
187.  183  n.;  Etmscan  and  Latin 
alphabet  both  derived  from  the 
On*nk.  267,  280  234;  development 
of  alphabets  in  Italy,  285-290;  Latin 
alpbiibot  regulated  by  increasing 
'^nlture^  689  seq.;  by  Sp.  Carvilius, 
*1,  MS;  Ib«riaB,  origin  oi,il.,  845. 


'\  lOft 


Alpine  peopfef  on  Bonut^  fkontlei  h 
Ume  <tt  Obesar.  iv.,  850l 

Alps,  passes  of  nom  Gaol  to  Italy.  L, 
482,  n. :  Hannibal's  passage  of;  IL,  lift 

Alsium,  l,  192. 

Amber  traffic,  route  from  Ualtle  M 
Mediterranean,  L,  177. 

Ambaeti^  Iv.,  871,  n. 

Ambiani,  iv.,301. 

AmbitU9f  law  aKains\  I.,  878.. 

Ambiorix,  iv.,  818.  tSSL 

Ameria,  <Atf  annals,  1.,  8 

AmphipoHs,  iL.  357,  3w. 

AmofleBeniB,  Increase  of 
Bfxy,  iii.,  499. 

Auagnia.  i,  479,  488,  619L 

Anares,  iL,  94,  99. 

Anaxilas  of  Rhegium  and  2Sancta^  L. 
415. 

Ancient  History,  ito  territoiy  ni 
peoples,  L,  88;  distinction  fron 
modem,  84. 

Ancooa.  L,  190,  417.         L 

Ancas  Marthu.    See  Marlluk 

Andronicus.   SeeLlvtofl.  * 

AngeronaliOy  L,  8801 

Annals,  L,  668^  668;  metrical,  iL,  M8s 
iii.,  860  seq. 

Annals  of  Rome,  iv.,  no  seq.  See  Hi^ 
tory. 

Annus,  L,  276w 

Antemnae,  L.  70^  1481 

Antias,  Vuerlns,  iv.,  711. 

Aricia,L,65. 

AatigOBU,  general  of  Alexander  tiw 
Great,  i,4Mi 

Anttemus  Gonataa,  L,  OM. 

Antiochus,  of  Ascalon,  iv.,  66T. 

Antiochus,  of  Syracuse,  L,  60i8i> 

Antiochus  joins  Philip  against  Egypt, 
iL,  267, 800 ;  defeate  Egyptians aTJHt 
Panium,  801 ;  difflcultfos  with  Rome^ 
802;  prepares  for  war  with  Rom^ 
805;  maiTies  his  daughter  to  king  ol 
Egypt,  ib. ;  rupture  with  Romans, 
HOb;  in  Greece,  8U:  defeated  at 
Thermopylae,  813;  at  Mi 
makes  peace,  322;  slain,  t^  ;  Bpl 
neft,  36i,  ill.,  78;  Eupater.  t^. ;~  tte 
Asiatic,  iv.,  19;  king  of  Syria,  86, 
167. 

AnUum,  L,  696:  piracv  at,  196,  416,  528^ 
681  n. ;  mentioned  m  Rome's  trea^ 
with  Carthage,  461 ;  a  Latin  colony* 
finally  conquered,  444,  447  n. ;  oolo* 
nb.ca,  460,  530 ;  p^ey  prows  afllzad 
to  Roman  tribune,  461 :  gaUoye  carried 
to  Rome,  631 ;  maritime  traflic  for- 

'   bidden,  58  L 

Ant()niQt>,  G.,  iv.,  207;  consul,  208; 
deiiats  Catiline,  288;  his  defeat  at 
Istropolis,  351. 

Antonius.  Marcus,  sentaga^tplrAtes^ 
ilL,  171 ;  his  son,  M..  sent  on  similar 
service,  iv..  71, 96, 189;  lead*  csralry 
into  Egypt,  190;  tribune.  480;  pro* 
praetor  of  Italy,  472;  joins  C 
in  Eplrus,  467. 

Apennines,  L,  24,  25,  68. 

ApoUo,  i.,  240,  663. 

ApoUon— Apeuo— Aperta,  L,  90T. 


IponoiilaloiiDded,!..  UO;  nwrwltb 

]ioaa,l!M. 
Appsm]  (o  bigber  coait,  oristn  of,  It., 

Adpd1«Iiii  Satarnlnaii,  T.,  UL,  KS,  »0, 
Uin  oX,  »«;  detth  ol^  m.  It.,  EVI, 

T«!  pod- 
Mi.  <n; 


Aidkimediif,  IL,  17i:k 
Arch,  origin  — "  — 

•—•—rjSm 


.,  mD,M 


Aiti^T  m  the  prlinltlTe  Boman  armj, 

ArcUduniu.  of  SpsrU,  L,  4M. 
AictaltBcton,  Itallin,  from  Ibe  nrllnit 

Btni. :  Offlt  derelmjed  In  Et^tmf^  SIO, 
SI?:  Utoc  deielopincnt,  Mrs  oeq. ; 
Btole  OC,  It  Rome,  IL,  MS,  IIL,  MS, 

Atdca,  foimdg  SagimtDDi,  L,  19S  ;  con- 
Slct  wltfa  Arlcia,  MB ;  In  the  Aricln- 
tao  leigoe,  *li ;  Latin  colon;,  gsi>, 
M4 ;  BDpportH  Rome  mnlrit  the 
Celts,  iA :  aaabtit  of  Latin  Icaene, 
U7,  U»;  mentioned  In  tnalr  irllb 
Cutbage,  401 ;  cttr  aonala,  DM,  (SM  ; 
CnKoe*.  M8,  All. 

Aria  QnAoHno,  L,  IBL 

Antate,  It.,  W«. 

(«l,L,i»;,lM. 


1^  Manelliia,  IT  acq, ;  nioft,  20, 
Arffintatiut,  L,  DTt. 
Arsendana,  I,,  set. 
AtKonaata,  L,  ms. 
Arpw,  IL,  Wf,  m. 
Alia  fatUva,  L,  «L 
Aliarathei!,  II.,  SOB,  tM,  B«. 
Arlcia,  L,  »;  badlc.  414;  nrlte  vith 

Ardea,  MS;  Arlctnta)]  loaffiw,  400; 

memlci  o[  tbe  lAtla  loisns  (SI«)i 

ArLmiDDm,  Kins  Artmnna  preaentlng 
gUtitainBij^ti;  LatJu  colony  SIT, 

t8S:>t?5M,n."  '^'"^  **"■ 

triobuxcna*.    Sing  of   Cappadocla, 

UL,  S4I:  eiwUed  bj  Tlgranea,  ib.  ; 

restored  by  KomaDA,  BJ0,  ]*.,  T6,  v^ 
AhoTlallu.  war  br,  on  tbe  Rhine,  Iv., 

!S»Kq.;  dcfoilwlbjCr "" 


Atmsnta.  Sea  'hnaaiM. 
ATmaitrimi,  I.,  til; 
Annj,  oMmI  cmttMnlea  o: 


•eq. ;  eavaliT.  lOS,  IH ,  Suirlan  mill- 

tai7  orgaolBlion,  111-m;  obalAns, 
lU  ;  CiTT-dlitrleta,  IBS  ;  (ddlari 
ranked  br  length  of  Hr*k«  ratbet 
than  propartT,  Stl ;  adTautages  o( 
ttie  Itooun  mlHtarr  njttao.tM 
IraceH  of  Greek  innnsnce,  BS,  n., 
rvoreanlaed  hT  Marin  i,  la.WS  »«q.  ■ 
drca;  nl  dlKinllne,  S11,  WB. 
— -  ■    "--  "- -Litiea agalitBt 8amnlta^ 


Ar  fnl  L  480  4 
Arretlnm'  (.,  4K; 
47T,  498,  487. 

IM;  afl^ndllK 

Arvale9,L,W;cl; 
ArveniL  InBorrecll 


iture,  iL,  4M  aeq-. 


jL,*4,lN,  '      ■' 

Jenladof,  tv ,  S<IS. 

I,  after  Aleiaodor  Ibe  Oreat,  IL,  Xt\ 

ma  Philip  agalnetEgrpLMT;   Ro. 

an  cipcdldoo  to,  31{;  ceaaea  m 

i  a  HtaTe  after  Mngne^Ia,  KB;  dla* 

of  kincdnm  of.^O;  dependenl  atBIM 
■----■'  "^     bTJnIlna 


elief  ^n 
lela  Minor/  ni 

■poUa  of,  IW. 
le-lgnatlone  ol 

Italy,  <fr!;   bi 


islltl»  of.  III.,  SM; 
Lucnllns,   It.,   88; 


nlla,4»:'aemanded 

., ,-,.-   ,11S,SKS***- 

Areodallone,  [heir  rights,  L,  SBl,  U., 

AtellD,  plan  of,  til.,  014. 
Atellani,!.,  wf.  It.,  em. 
Ath«IluJ^  commerce  of  withCtnuli^ 

HS;  Btraacan  art  from  Athena,  114; 

proposed  colony    agalnat   Binaeaii 

plratea,  4S4 ;  aidllio  eipeditkn),  411. 
AfhenloD,  Lcade  reiolt  of  alaTM  In 

Sleflr,  liL,  114  174. 
Alrebafcs,  iv.,aiiS. 
Attivn,  L,  4tLS0«. 
Attalne,  IL,  itij;  jolna  Bhodee  agaliwl 


commands  igslnat    nala1lID^  Ml; 
rules  aa  guardian  of  blanepheiT,  III, 

HI.,  laatof  Attalld*.  ill.m 


AttlCDS,  T.  i^ponii 

ABgura,  Latin,  1.,  S»,  n.;  ci 

and  opened  to  plebeians,  I 
Anin.  OuenHna,  trial  of,  Iv 
Anrfllanroid,  IL.SM. 
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dtupieiapubUea,  L.  07. 

Posterity  and  prido,  Romui,  iL,  468, 

480. 
Araricam   (Boargee),  conqaered   by 

Caesar,  It.,  828l 
Avlarlee,  ooet  of,  It.  006. 
AHKiUufHf  i.,  4:4. 
Anxlmnm,  battle  ol^  !▼.,  440. 


B. 


HMCbii5,.worehip  of,  IL,  4T0. 

tlachelom,  taxed,  1 ,  668. 

Uaeterrae,  iv.,  646. 

Bakcra,  not  early  known  in  Rome,  L, 
S68. 

ItalboB,  L.  Coraelios,  iv.,  6T1. 

Bankers,  U.,  449. 

Bankmptcy,  Caesar's  law  regarding, 
iv.,  626. 

Barber'*,  in  Latiam,  t,  667. 

Beig;ae,  insarrection  of.  against  Caesar, 
iy.,  838. 

Belgla,  constituted  a  province  by  Cae- 
sar, iv.,  84S. 

Belgic  leagne,  iv.,  275  seq;  finally  con- 
Quered,Tv.,  341. 

Bollovaci,  iv.,  301,  838;  final  straggle 
with  Caesar,  iv..  340. 

Beneventom,  battle,  L,  6S4;  colonized, 
627 ;  iuSf  6i&  n. ;  consuls,  687. 

Berytos,  iv.,  649. 

Bessi,  iv.,  64 ;  defeated  by  Lacallos,  6S. 

Bibracte  ( Anton),  battle  at,  iv.,  293, 834. 

Bibolus,  Maroas,  iv.,  874, 408.. 

Bitbynia,  beqaeathed  to  Romans,  iv., 
69;  war  with  Mithradates  in,  76. 

Bitariges,  L,  483,  iv..  880,  828,  840. 

Blood- revenge,  L,  203. 

Boerobistas,  tdug  of  Getac,  iv.,  368. 

Boii,  L,  4-i8,  43  i,  600;  location  of,  11., 
93,  ill.,  211,  216;  make  war  on  Rome, 
94  seq. ;  sabmlt,  99 :  treat  with  Han- 
nibal, 121 ;  revolt  trom  Rome,  186^ 
230 :  conqaered  at  Matina,  188. 

Bomilcar,  li.,  172, 177. 

B(ma  dea,  L,  24L 

Bouonla  (Felsina),  Celtic,  L,  494;  ju«, 
.^38,  »L 

Booty,  belonged  to  the  state,  i.,  212. 

Bovianum,  i.,  163,  474,  479. 

Bovillae,  i,  147,  n. ;  iu  th..-  lAttn  league, 
447,  D.,  449. 

Boys,  in  the  Senate  with  their  fathers, 
L,  581 ;  violation  of,  204. 

BrennusL  *'  king  of  the  army,"  L,  428. 

Bridge  building,  i.,  815. 

Brisrandago  in  Roman  provinces,  iv., 
636. 

Bri^MUtium  (Corunna).  iv.,  258. 

BriUiin,  Caesar'i}  expedition  to,  iv.,  812, 
seq. 

Britomaris,  L,  COO. 

Brittany,  surrendered  to  Caesar,  iv., 
3ii7. 

Itrixia.  i.,  428. 

BnindUium,  i.,  190;  LaUn  colony,  627, 
5:^0,  juSf  068,  n. ;  founded,  iu,  88; 
siege  of,  iv.,  461. 

Brutal,  origin,  t,  162  seq. ;  Bi-Ungual, 


464;  under  Qreek  inflnauo^  4ft\  tM 
art,  607;  position  in  Samnlto  war 
466:  in  Pyrrhic  war,  000,  US;  jIsM 
to  tne  Roman,  SM. 

Bratttlos  Papios.  L,  410. 

Bratos,  D.  Junlos.  victory  orer  the 
VeneU,  iv.,  806;  Caosv'a  Ueatenmt, 
466. 

Brutus^  M.  Jiinins,  tv..  7S7. 

Buildix^  in  Rome,  L,  071,    11.,  Wi 

BurJigala  (Bordeanx),  It.,  SBO. 
Burgesses,  Roman,  cnaradw  o^  IL, 

408  seq. ;  nombeta  of,  400^  IlL^  IQi^ 

12& 
Burials  in  Romeu  U,  660  seq. ;  Iramli^ 

the  bodies  of  Uie  dead,  ML 
Buthrotum,  iv.,  648. 


Cacns,  L,  4L  248. 

Cadia.   SeeQadee. 

CaecUlus,  StaUa^  iij  628. 

Caelian  Mount,  i.,  1T4. 

CaeUus,  G.,  fight  with  the  Salyea,  If., 
260. 

Caenina,  L,  76»  143 

Caere,  first  Italian  town  mentioned  by 
Greeks,  i.,  175;  Punic  factory,  178: 
relation  to  the  Greeks,  198  seq. ;  to 
the  Phocaeana,  196;  to  Delphie 
Oracle,  104,  lOS;  Tarqulnii  there,  S»; 

rrimittve  relatfons  with  Rome^  lil, 
r4;  war  with  Rome.  482;  peace, 899^ 
482;  under  a  Roman  Praefeet.  640; 
frescoes,  608;  art,  265,  810;  ju»j  482. 
Caesar,  L.  L,  a  democratic  leader,  iv., 
27,  86,  72,  116, 119,  128, 135,  141. 194, 
196, 198,  201 ;  in  Catiline's  conspinu^, 
204  seq.,  223-226;  praetor,  S34; 
governor  of  Spain,  23i#;  iu  coalltioo 
with  Crassus  and  Pompey,  242;  con- 
sul, 244;  agrarian  law,  244-247; 
governor  of  two  Gauls,  248;  histori- 
cal significance  of  his  conquest*,  iv., 
257 ;  campaign  in  Spain,  258  seq. ;  in 
Gaul,  289  seq. ;  Helvetian  war,  291, 
292  seq. ;  victory  at  Bibracte,  298; 
campaign  against  Ariovistus,  296 
seq. ;  Belgic  expedition,  300;  conflict 
with  Nervii,  302;  subjection  of 
Belgae,  303  seq. :  Venetian  war,  806: 
expeditions  against  the  MorLni  ana 
Meuapii,  307;  campaignB  east  of  the 
Rhine,  311;  exp>diUon  to  Britain, 
812 ;  suppresses  Gallic  insurroctione, 
321,  323;  conference  at  Luca,  810* 
breaks  with  Pompey,  410 ;  relations 
to  the  democracy.  413 ;  recalled  from 
Gaul,  427;  letter  to  the  Senate,  481; 
address  to  his  army  at  Ravenna,  432  * 
crosses  to  Italy,  433;  resourcs 
against  Pompey,  481;  army,  437 
field  of  his  power,  440 ;  opening  of 
the  campaign,  445;  occupation  of 
Italy,  45i;  disasters  In  lUyricum, 
473;  Macedonian  campaign,  476; 
lands  in  Epirns,  484;  defeat  near 
I>yrrachittm«  480:  retreat  to  Thnm* 


Index. 
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l9,  492;  Tlctory  at  Phanalns,  486;  in 
SKTPti  6W ;  in  ABia  Minor.  617 ;  vic- 
torr  at  Ziela,  518;  in  Africa,  628; 
victory  of  the  monarcliy,  6S6;  his 
3haractftr,  883;  as  Btatesman.  641; 
hi«  yariooB  offlcea,  668  leq. ;  rdatJon 
of  hia  monarchy  to  these,  6tO;  to 
the  office  of  imperator.  661 :  aftsamiH 
tion  of  monarchy.  604 ;  diadem  of- 
fered hiiu,  666;  biB  noort,  666;  his 
nobill^,  667;  his  legislation,  668; 
Senate,  668;  his  personal  govern- 
ment, 670;  govemorships,  672; 
state  hierarchy.  675;  regal  jnrisdio- 
tion.  676;  judicial  system,  676;  mili- 
tary qrstem,  680;  marine,  682;  reor- 
canbEati<Mi.  682;  system  of  frontier 
aofonce,  684  eeq. ;  not  a  military 
despot,  686;  flnancial  administrar 
tion,  688;  administration  of  the 
capital,  688;  pabllc  bnildings.  602; 
nlaus  for  improy<ng  the  city,  id. ;  f»r 
Italy  at  large,  604,  &8;  for  social  im- 
provementL  622:  reforms  in  prov- 
inces, 686;  foonder  of  the  HciJeno- 
Italio  state,  640  seq. ;  sammacj  of  his 
achievements,  662;  his  memoirs,  720. 

Calagnrris,  Iv~  46, 6L 

Calatia,  L,  474, 478. 

Calendar,  oldest  Boman  table  of  feasts, 
i^  818-»2;  origin  o^  276, 278;  oldest 
Boman  and  Italian  year,  ib, ;  pab- 
lished  by  Ap.  Claadlos,  <n6;  reiorm 
of  the  Decemvlrsi  601  seq.;  confu- 
sion of,  iL,  146^  n.,-664;  lexormed  by 
Caesar,  iv.,  661. 

Gales,  Latin  colony,  L,  462,  470;  seat 
of  a  quaestor  of  fleets,  588. 

Callias,  L,  682,  696. 

Calpurnians,  1 ,  682. 

Calpuruins  Flamma,  M.  L,  468»  n. 

Calvinns,  Gn.  Dom.,  (dictator  474X  L, 
612,  iv.,  481  seq. ;  defeated  at  Nicopo- 
118,868,382.617. 

Calvus,  G.  LiciniuB,  iv.,  886, 727. 

Oamors  (Clusium),  L,  160. 

Camenae,  1.,  804. 

Cameria,  1.,  143. 

Camillas.    See  Farias. 

Camp,  fortification  of,  I.,  660  seq. 

Campagna,  compared  mth  Limagne, 
L,  62,n. 

Campania,  field  for  mercenaries,  ii,88 ; 
Hannibal  in,  168;  in  social  war,  lii., 
290. 

Camulagenos,  iv..  828;  death,  884. 

Cacnae,  batUe  of,  ii.,  164;  attitude  of 
Bomans  after,  162. 

Cantonal  constitution  among  the 
(.NUts,  iv.,  270,  844. 

i}iuicons,  L.  68;  formation,  61;  locali- 
ties, 6S. 

Cauasium,  i.,  478. 

Capena,  L,  426  seq. 

Capitalists,  Roman,  iL,  458  seq.,  ill., 
481;  party  of,  iv.,m 

CapUoUni,  college  of,  L.  155,  n. 

.CapitoUum.  1,  M,  82,  154;  Capitoline 
temple,  6v2. 

Ctppadooia,  ill  ,  76,  iv..  68,  67, 176»  }8i) 
•eq. 


Capua,  i.,  266;  taken  from  the  Etnuh 
cans  by  Samnites,  418,  462;  undM 
Qreeklnllaence,466,676;  weathand 
luxury,  456  seq.,  668:  yields  to 
Borne,  466  seq.;  in  insurrection. 
468  seq. ;  no^Uity  faithful  to  Bome, 
ib. ;  their  cavaliy  decide  battle  of 
Sentinum,  487;  aristocratic  party 
therefore  favored  bv  Komais,  644; 
receives  Caerite  rignts,  461;  prae- 
feet,  640;  number  of  soldiers,  548. 
n. ;  joins  HannibaL  iL,  160, 166  seq. ; 
conflicts  around,  200;  fall  of,  8u2; 
gladiators  oL  iv.,  lOL 

Carbo,  6.  Papuius,  democratic  "eadot. 
ill.,  127, 132, 133;  death,  162. 

Career^  Roman  ana  Sicilian,  L,  818. 

Carinae,  i ,  80. 

Carmm,  i..  283. 

Carmentalu^  L  220. 

Carmentis,  i.,  8' '4. 

Camntefl,  iv.,  340;  final  submission  tit 
Rome,  841. 

Carrhae,  battle  near,  iv-,  402  seq. 

Carsioll,  colonized,  (.,  488. 

Carthaffe,  name,  L,  188;  legend  of  its 
fonnoing  interwoven  with  that  of 
Bome,  SK:  leader  of  the  Phoeni* 
ciMiB  affainst  the  Greeks,  197; 
changed  the  character  of  Phoenician 
settlement,  4cc,  ib,;  union  with 
SiculianiL  Ac,  i87  seq. ;  early  rela- 
tions witn  Rome,  188;  supports  West 
Sicily  against  Hellenes,  199  seq.; 
Sardinisi  conquered,  {b.;  exclu&s 
the  Hellenes  from  the  Weet  Mediter- 
ranean and  Atlantic,  ib.;  through 
her  relation  to  Persia  urses  a  concm- 
eive  attack  upon  the  Slcuian  Greeks, 
414;  defeated  at  Hi mera,  416:  later 
battles  with  Syracuse.  417;  breaka 
the  treatv  with  th»<  Etruscans,  418; 
treaty  with  Rome  against  Pyrrhus, 
616  seq.,  520;  attempt  on  Tarentum, 
6  6;  supremacy  of  Mediterranean, 
627  seq.;  commercial  treaties  with 
Rome,  149,  900,  451,  628,  682- 

Carthage,  a  Phoenician  colony,  iL,  18. 
site,  18;  achieves  the  h^pemony  ox 
the  nation,  16 ;  employs  mercenary 
soldiers,  16,  34;  extends  her  domin- 
ion in  Africa,  16-18;  capital  of  a 
North- African  empire,  18;  colonises 
Sardinia  and  Sicily,  20 ;  maritime  sa- 

Sremacy,  21,  23,  48;  rivalry  with 
yracuse,  22 ;  monopolizes  maritime 
commerce  of  the  West,  23 ;  political 
constitution  of,  23-27;  council  ot 
Ancients,  23;  magistrates,  24;  judg- 
es, 24;  citizenB,  I'o;  agriculture  at, 
16»  2S;  wealth  of,  27,  29;  science,  nri 
and  literature  in,  28 ;  compared  with 
Rome  In  economy,  30 ;  in  constlta- 
tion,  80;  In  treatment  of  subjects, 
81-38;  in  finance.  33;  in  military  sys- 
tem,  38-86:  situation  after  first  Punic 
war,  103;  Spanish,  111;  alliance  with 
Macedoma,  169;  negotiates  peace 
with  Sciplo.  218;  condition  after 
peace.  187;  troubles  with  Masainiaea, 
lii.,  86;  war,  87;  war  with  Itom^ 


a>i  MaUlct  ol,  tf  tta.;  dsf*  ol, 
41  Mf.;  cutnn  oC  A;  becomsi 
Bonwo  pniTbicii,  EB:  HoraaB  coIodt 
■t  US;  colODlwJ  br  Cmsu,  It.,  M& 

CurthMrlnlui*  Ukc  pOHenloo  i>[  Ma*- 
■uiirii.,  U;  bat  yield  11  to  [hs  Bo- 
Buni,  U:  daclm  wir  igilnst  tha 
Bomaiu,  A. 

CvDi,  T.  Lacntini,  It.  NS  isq. 

Cirrmaf,^,  1.,  1§S,M. 

Cualu  War,  il ,  S80. 

Cmliu,  0.,  It.,  «M,  MC;  conunHida  fai 

I)inla>,'  q,  Itribaai,  T<A>,  It.,  OO. 
<'lHlv<Jl■anD^  rcilftuca  of,  to  Ch- 

Caitoi  ud  PoUai,  eurlr  mnblpped 

in  Borne,  L,  14l:l^pl&  US. 
Cutrnm  Novnin  L,  Vtt,  ao. 


dtUlae,  L.,  oimniirwT  of,  It.,  )M-1M, 

ni-m 

0M&  O.,  NlUlatia  with  Clodlns,  It., 

Cmo,  Uarena,  mlHioa  of  to  Cypn»  uul 
B^iandDin,  It,  ttS;  poiiUoii  doriaz 
tbB  rnleoF  Pompey  and  CdeHT,  SIS, 
*H,  *16;  BlUtDde  iltsr  battin  of 
FhanaliUt  6"ti  afforta  tn  Africa 
■gsLnat  Cusar,  SU-etB;  dcatb,  (W, 
diTom  and  remuriage  of  his  iTlfB ; 


la  Din  of,  sG>  aeq., 

„ 3  lielianlim,   tA; 

eillB  tor  doatmctiOD  of  Oarthaga,  111, 

Cato,  M.  PoRtDa,l«.,I>3;  lr(bim<,MI. 
Calo,  yalarliu,  It.,  tOI. 
CUtle  and  abeap,  eartl»t  medlnm  of 
trads,  L,  Ml ;  rearing  ot,  MB,  IL,  4S1, 

OatngnataB,  It_  MO. 

Catnliia,  G.  Luiitliu,  defuta  Cartlw- 

Klnlaoa  at  Aeeaaa,  U.,  It. 
CaialDiL  Q.  Lnutlna,   ctmanl.  It.,  1>, 

81,  3»,1SS,  1^1*1184. 
Catullna  Q.  Valerliu,  It..  180,  «IS,  TM. 
CatDTOlcna,  Klna  of  tba  BbDronn,  It., 

at;  death.  3i£ 
Cancaant  trlhea  of.  It.,  109. 
Candtoe  naaea,  L,  M«  wq. 
Ciadloe  peace,  1.,  1T0  aeq. 
Caalonia,  I,  I^L 
Cerum  aedtim,  L,  ^08 
CeleraL  L,  101 
UelUc  biecriptlOD  In  Orwk  lettan.  It., 

Ul,  n. 
IMtlc  Damea  and  colnaee  In  Britain, 


OelM.  dafeiled  at  I'^amoa    IL,  ■; 
attacked  in  their  own  land.  It)  oa» 

Bd.  Kt 

bfTolac         

.   _  Latio  rtgbU.  Ili,«», 

It.,  14 ;  tilbea  on  Rhine  and  Danibai 
iiL,  ni;  Ca:tUHrivi  war.  III.,  IS.  »] 


CT, STT;  plebdana  ellgitilt,  pKlrdan* 
Qiclnded  from  one  eenaonblpL  US; 
Jnrladlcthni  orerdtlnni,  8W,  «I,  >u 
net ;  Mpaclor  in  rank  to  Uk  conan- 
lalo,  «« ;  not  bdd  a  Mcond  tiRMk  «■; 
■  pr<»  ot  the  noblU^,  IL,  MO;  ^- 
priiiBd  of  power  orer  aecals,  IIL. 
4M;  anbftantlallr  abolUied,  4M;  r»- 
moTll  of,  lT.7m 
OeDBoa  rose  from  the  BerTlin  raflltarr 
onaniiatlon,  L,  IBS;  emr  tolun 
Tsar,  3M;  eiteniloD  to  lEalT,  M*; 

cording  to  land,  1S>,  n. :  In  moner, 
sn  BBO.;  CBDBtia  Intiodnced  Into 
Stata  anoalB,  (M;  tbOK  of  tba  Ant 
toar  oentortea  probablr  Oclltlon, 
HVn.  See  Popuillon.  BetOrmB  In, 

Canto,  a.  (JlaobiiB,  takea  Chalcla,  IL, 


ndrcioltaol  Ihelr  mlnat lout.  439  i 

». :   ahace  la  the  lait  SamnlCe  irar, 
leOBCtotbBtanwllhCeltanpDo  i 
the  onion  of  Italy, «««. 


;  In  [Ul]',')i 


CImlDlui  torsBL  L,  i. 

rine»i,  11,600,0'"  " 
dageWrm,  <•-,  I 


SDUllUWd,  1%. 
1.  llu   (OlcUtor. 


jd1d0  LapldDL  It.,  bo. 
Cluiu,  L.  CaniclluB,  IlL,  UI;  eliUBC' 
tcr,  no;  reTolutloii  ot,  381;  d<ge  of 
KoitlB,  BM ;  proecrlpUon,  SSS ;  mo- 

drcoU,  L,  ul ;  I^aUn  coIddt,  Mij  nn- 
trnfl  Id  Rome,  MO;  In  LMUt  laagne, 


UUisaahlp  orlsinall;  tmltad  with  tbn 
utTlcUtL  L,  M ;  Inalienable,  14*.  JIO ; 
m  TOTlJ  t™.'*  rMKlJ  conlarred,  '-"  ■ 


CfeHi<iH«tfWu(g,<^igln,  L,  1M,«S); 
podtUm,  at  tea.,  wi;  number,  BU, 
D-ithli  right  Klnn  lo  Cmto,  Ml; 
toOapna,  du,  m ;  Aupila,  «tS;  3a- 
bliMt,<S>:aI>olltJon(^iI.  °~'  "" 

CMI  piocMlim  Id  time  ot  Ji 


Hong,  G3t,  n. ;  dlenU  ot  town  ri*n 
from  honorarj  eltiienalilp,  1*4  arq., 
rabble  ot,  U.,  AW;  corrDpUon  o^  Ml 


ro,  Ir..  Hi  rea. ;  aroaihiaoce  dnrlnf 
Foicper'i  nu^  BffT  mq, ;  qoiurfl 
w]th  Famixi;,  aea  aeq.;  killed    I'l 


Clnb,  antsm  checked  b;  Caeaar,  ii. 

601.    SeeHetaerlM. 
CIu}<eu<i.l.,  He,D. 
ClDB  Dm  (Caman),  L.  IW,  411. 
Oodlflcation  ot  Roman  law  by  CaeMT, 

Coinage,  earlT  BuRllah,  from  Betgli 
Celu,  li.,li>B,  D.1  Imperial  ol  Caaear, 

Coins,  Anernlan,  b.,  t^O;  colua  and 
LiDDera,  IL,^1,  111.,  4W  esq.:  In 
provlnoea,  4«7:  In  the  Kaat,  4«8i 
with  lead  ol  Canar,  It.,  IW;  AtU' 
and  RomaD.  Iv.,  Ml,  n. 

CoUatLa.  L,  7EL  14i 

CoUiffia  ComfilaUia,  It.,  tSB. 

CoUii,l,'B4.  ' 

Colonlea.  InflnflbCfl  DpoQ  the  BocUl  n- 
lat  00*  ot  Borne,  1.,  W3 ;  C^Dfun  Bv- 


coDBJal  o(  tKD  bt 


a  Jnllua  Cae- 

immnnltj  L,  M; 

lagea,  vt;  loim  canbins,  CS;  OenUt 
mAjoTtt  ti ininorOf  IBS;  Iheir  b|£^- 
ftcanee  atlll  at  the  period  of  the  abo- 
llUon  at  the  kinga,  ^tU. 

OOMfcl  L,  114. 

Clandll,L,a*Hiq. 

aindlm  ^  (dOMDiTlr),  L,  HI. 

la  Caecna,    A|i.    chancter,   L, 

•ablp,0VT;  DppoelClan 

„1;  orlgliuiuir  of  the 

lUltarr  roada.  &c,  414, 

of  leltal  calendar  and  formalac^ 


, -J  of  Itodie,  It 

lllent-SlatH,  orlglD  of,  U., 
■hip   among    Gallic  pruvLiivea,  iv., 

(UnXff,  meaning  of  word,  L,  IN;  a 

coDdltlon  of  BMored  freedom,  »4  1 
■cq. ;  earllnt  plooa  In  th«  commnnl^,  | 
W:  panalt;  tor  Injurj  to  cJlenti,  . 
>^;  baaed  upon  the  tiannlFrence  rt 


donol  pfItI — OT  — '  — i-i 

■  ^^t,  K&,  MBj  nnllltT  of,  a,  4H, 

latoIltloDot  roTal^, 
"ng  oI  Om 


lulJ,9M: 
dlTldul  a 


npoa  r*   ""  ""■  — " 

831-B337prioHV"; 

^.«M.   SSa-  Bcssloiin   m™nipj«»i 

ilL,13I;  by  Bulla,  SS3;  It<  power,  Iv. 
131 ;  criminal  jnnsdiclion  of.  m. 
Cariala,  origin,  ftc,  i.,  110-111  i 
Totlng  III  tbe  curb  (>•  nnmbera.  Ml , 
jnrlidiction  nflcr  tbe  adml'iion  of 
plebeians,  il'li :  plebeian  BiaemtdJ  ol 

Tribaia,   <  >irlglnallir  an  aaiemlilV  ol 
plebeian  land- boldcrt,  L,  WSitMt 


EolnMhieaciB,  A,  1    pMrid«-VlaM*n  OnnTim,  oammerea  wjtt  IMf,  '  ,  W 
eomMi.  im  httlteta,  40.  U&  WT. 

OorflnlDni,(l(«*  ct,  1t.,4M. 

ODrHtb,  OMnmami  widi  iMlr.  L,  U> 

luiuuuuiumu^jJIie^  t,ML  OMritSltao  (^liL,Bi;  cokmlied  tij 

OotBinerag,   wUcat  Inlind   tnla  tf        Cuor,  It.,  mL 

ItBllana,  L,  tfl  lAq. ;   Uler  defskp-  OonMlU,  dUk-Tillue,  L,  es, 

■Hmt,  iW:  sulket  Ibllu  comiBsrce  Ooaeui,  A-  CorDamu,  L,  4K  (conaol, 
■twiad,  m,  ii4;  axport  ot  lUllu        411)^,t5IH. 

tkw  prodncts,  ttt:    iua  dantop-  Comeliiu  DolabaUL  F.  (conml,  «nx 

mmt,  MI  «m.  i  r  "1- *-" '—        <   ™ 

VtrarUn  AC&n.       .. 

Of,  It',  w. ««,  01-,  4*0-  , 

ObduuIuIdd  oC   iIlmmeiilB,  lit,  in;     OornlBnlniii,  L,  IUl 

deprived  of  iui  iMltetkm,  IW ;  abol-    Oumpoodaoca,  Imm 

UHL  M.  Roma.  tv..  ttl  sea. 

ftnuBtua,  InMelltv-  to  Bone,  It.,  •(■, 

MO;  peue  wJlti  Home,  141. 
CommniiltT,  Latto.  conrtUntlon  ot,  I., 

lOO-lM;   eqnalttr    of    rtgbl»,im- 

IIB ;  burdani,  lOC-lM ;  dric  eqiull^ 

at  later  dale,  Btf;  remodellad  after 

tbe  pattetn  of  coDaulsr  coostltdtloi], 

•M  Hq.,  UNI;    Roman  tieiUmoDt  ot 

nrbao  comiDDDltlM  In  the  EaM,  1*., 


JlaJlm  commnTiltlHi,  IM 
ConecntlB.  L,  *6L 
OonetltqllOD,  Roman,  rtnnadatled  io 

Intentt  (7  ooblUtT,  IL,  mi  aeq. ;  u 

ctaaiigeahTO  GrBcaias,lfl.,l«8-im: 
RBtorcdBJIerdeatta  ot  Oracchaa,  ISl. 
iW;  chBnmiof  SnlU.  Si-eBnlta,  llc- 


wfra,  .S3,*ii. ;  termof        goee  lo  Syria,  _._.  . — ,,_„„_ 
;  rlRlitof  appeal, >!Si        rarthlane,    SM  seq.;     death. 


e  iwDBie,BW,  sal;  .  CrassuL  P..  iv.,  »«;  In  Sjrta  with  H. 
utilo™,  sfe:  nomi-  I      CrasKns,  aW;  deatti,  MS. 
3T0:  llmludbTtbe  :  Craa-ua,      1'.      Liclniiia,      commaoda 
DrlKllcIInn  of  th<!        agalnetFeracn',Ll.,SM;defsaledat 


powErfaycDDllnued  dlaeenaloDi!,  401 ;     Credit,  ancIsDt  tUmaii  aratc 
nomlnallou  of  5ucc«i»or,g!9;  llmll-  I      SIO;  effacta,  M9  aaq.    6ea 


Larlia,  SI 

no;  eSacuT  M9  aeq.    6«  AgrtcDl- 


communi-  I  i 


remona,  ;■«,  1.,  fits.  n.  IL,  iW  SH. 
'rele,  plncy  tn,  Ut,  M,  !•■,  M;  var 

am  jn/^ffffrfl,  5M.  Tu,  IV.,  om:  cooftDje        with,  91. 

In  Bencvoalum,  L,  tt!IT;aDillIary  foi     Criminal  procednre,  fuDdameDtal  Idea, 

Italy,  AC,  tL,  &  L,   h;   earlier    methadK.    tO*  aeq; 

€BBtualia,i.,iW  |      later  developmenl,  tSM:  In  caae  of 

OimauB,  i.   lift.  I      slaves.  Iv,  bM;  dlatlnciion  between 

Qaatiii,  L,  lll^  i      evidanee  and  opinion  dealrojed  br 

Oofitnctjni,  il.,4i»;  lam  of  contracts,        furaoslc  eloooence,  fiTR. 

I,  MI  acq.  .  Crolou,  1.,  IH  1ST,  &,  vso,  501,  — 

Co^  SeeTlinril.  ,  CroituiDerlj,  t,  ]U,'Ma;0rB'4a: 

Oopper,  medliun  o(  trade.  1.,  Ml;  cop-  I      irll-e,  "~ 


perainilba'  calld,  ta*,  S1ik  Ciimae      Soo  Rvnie. 

—    ...,..,,. —   .    ,.,.._......_     ^..^.    —nalltotlob  ot,  I.,  lW:ftinfc 

n«rt  o£  the  commi    ■       — 
liUa  en  rials. 


C-Jra,  Lali"  tolonj,  1.,  444;  In  ArlclBn     Curia, 
,   IcB^e,  44R;ln  L-iiin  U'Sgiie  14T,  u.,        meul 


Horhio,  in    Latin  leafue,  L,  44T,   a.,     fnrla  •aUprinn,  l^ 
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CuriaUi,  from  Alba,  L,  14A. 

CmHo^  I.J  70. 

Curio,  O.,  iv.,  49IS  4S9.  468;  vktorr  at 

Utica.  m\  defeated  bj  Juba,  470; 

defeat  and  death  in  Africa,  471. 
Curio,  O.  Scriboniua,  iT.,  787. 
Cursor,  I*  Papirius   (consul,  488),  i., 

478,  478:  (consul,  461),  488L 
CufttoiUs-duties,  ill,  477. 
I'ynic  philosophy,  iv.,  687. 
Cynocephaiae,  battles  of,  U.,  88&  !▼., 

490. 
Cyprus  iy.,  187 ;  bequeathed  to  Romans 

by  AU-xauder,  iy.,  963. 
Cyrane,  bequeathed  to  Romans^  ilL, 

880;  proyinoe,  iy.,  6Bt. 
Cyzlcna.  besieged  by  Mithradates,  iy., 

Tj. 

Baclan  kingdom,  iy.,  ^b% 

Dahnatia,  coasts  of,  subject  to  Borne, 
11,  91:  war  with,  ilL,  800,  814  seq. ; 
expedition  against  i^tM  of,  iy.,  64 ; 
800. 

Damium.  L,  941. 

Dance,  its  religions  and  artistic  signitW 
cance  in  prlmltlye  times,  i,  909 ;  pub- 
lic, at  Rome,  iy.,  736;  gains  of  dan- 
cers, 603. 

Danube,  countries  on,  their  relation  to 
Rome  in  time  of  Caesar,  iy.,  854). 

Dardani.  iy^  801. 

Daunil,  L,  676. 

Day,  division  of,  L,  970  seq. 

Z>aa(fia,  I,  996. 

Debt,  1^^  process  in,  L,  800  seq. ;  at 
Rome,  iy^  614  seq.;  measures  of 
Caesar,  688  seq. ;  imprisonment  for, 
abrogated,   686 ;  liquidation  of,   In 
Italy,  W, 

Decemviri,  oonsulari  imperio  Ugibua 
eeribunaiSt  L,  864-868;  introductton 
of  coinage  through  them,  066. 

DtoemviHliUbua  judieandls,  L,  808. 

Decemviri  eaeria  /aeiundle.  See  Duo- 
virL 

Decimal  system,  origin,  L,  971;  duo- 
decimal system,  97C 

Decius  Mus,  F..  military  tribune,  L, 
411 ;  consul,  414, 468,  n. ;  (conmil,  407, 
400),  L,  480,  «$flL 

Deeurio.  1.,  101;  Decurionei  turma- 
rum,,  L,  439,  n. 

Dediacii,  U.,  892. 

DeiotaruB.  iy.,  792177. 

DekaeL-KH,  iy.,  868. 

Delphic  oracle  consulted  byRomaaat 
1.,  840,  088;  by  the  Caerites,  196. 

Demagoguism,  rise  of,  11..  499;  results 
of,  427  seq. ;  of  seuate  in  opposition 
to  OracchoB,  ill.,  150. 

Demetrius,  of  Pharos,  made  ruler  of 
coasts  of  Dalniatia,  ii,  01;  exiled, 
98, 181. 

Demetrius,  son  of  Philip,  hostage  at 
Rome.  li..  999,  888. 

Demetrius,  Polk  rcetef,  L,  488, 406^48T, 
881,  D. 


Demetrius,  son  of  Selencns,  iy. , ; 
government  of  S>ria,  ilL,  78. 

Democritus,  L,  604 

DemophUus  of  Himera,  L,  60T. 

Dmarfuc,  L,  074 ;  naturalised  Id  Ikff 
Roman  provinces,  iy..  609. 

Dentatus,  M.  Curius  (consul,  464,  411^ 
480,  censor.  488),  L,  384,  880^  48Bu  6SA 
072. 

Derceto,  temple  of,  Iy.,  )v7. 

Derivatives,  (ireek,  lu  Latin,  L,  80^  n.« 
974;  always  doiic  in  form.  i68;  lAthi 
words  in  Sicilian  Grpek.  263  ,  98» 
seq. ;  oriental  words  in  Latin  thruiigli 
the  medium  of  the  Qreek  960,  n. 

Deue  JUiiua.  L,  995,  84L 

Dialogue,  literary,  at  liom^  iy.,798. 

Diani.,  temple  of,  i.,  100,  m;  fedeial 
■anctoary,  108;  copiaa  from  the 
Greeks,  941:  festtvai  connected 
with  fairs,  960;  statue  modeled  on 
the  Bphesian,  and  the  oldest  in 
Home,  318. 

Dictator.  L,  96;  colleague  of  the  con- 
suls with  superior  power,  387;  rela 
tion  of  his  power  to  that  of  king  and 
consuls,  asO;  originally  general,  880; 
nominated  by  the  consuu,  330;  rkrht 
of  appeal  against  him,  360;  omce 
open  to  plebeians,  386;  Latin  dicta- 
torship, 441,  n.;  abolished,  IL,  4tt; 
of  SuUa,  iiC,  419;  idea  of  the  office, 
iv.  061. 

Dido,  1.,  68& 

Dies  fatUy  I.  202. 

Digitus,  L,  274. 

DH  ififeri,  i.,  986. 

Diomede,  faole  of,  L,  098. 

Diony^ins  of  Syracuse,  L,  417;  aids  In 
destruction  of  cities  of  magna  Qraa- 
c<a,  403. 

Diopos,  L,  818. 

Dispater,  I.  'UL 

Divalla,  I.,  890. 

Documents,  earliest  Roman,  L,  986L 

Dolabella,  Qn.,  iv.,  60, 11& 

DolabeUa,  P.  (Jornelius  (consul  471),  i, 

ooa 

Domains,  possession  of  state,  not  ol 
the  kiug,  1.,  109,  nor  of  the  clana, 
208;  originally  not  extensive,  i5. ; 
properly  used  only  by  the  ciuEens, 
ib, ;  under  the  senate^  control,  347; 
division  of  land  restricted,  348 ;  occu- 
pation tenure,  348  seq. ;  Sp.  Caasins 
attempt  to  set  it  aside,  868;  increaa 
ing  poverty  of  the  peasantry,  880', 
new  rcgulatioiis  by  toe  Licinlo-Sex* 
tian  laws,  88S,  388;  extension  of,  ii^ 
416;  decision  concerning,  U.,  4Slb. 

Domltlan  Way,  iiL,  907. 

Domitius,  L.  commandant  of  CorAnI* 
um,  iv.,  440. 

Dorian  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  L. 
181,183. 

Drama,  its  beginnings  m  Rome,  L,  W 
seq. ;  position  and  influence  of,  IL. 
000;  national,  SSS^  ilL,  036;  performed 
in  many  huffoages,  iv.,  600;  posiUoi 
of,  iv.,  689,  699  seq. 

Dnppes,  death  of,  iT.,8«L 
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Dren,  luxury  in,  at  Borne,  !▼.,  91%, 

Druids,  iv.,  2T4. 

Duel,  Celtic,   i.,  4S1. 

Dumnorix,  iv.,  891, 898;  death,  tr.,  818. 

Dnoaecitnal  ayvtem  in  Italy,  early  naed 
to  measure  time  &c,  L,  878. 

Ihic  viri,  navalei,  L,  881,  !▼.,  139;  Per- 
duslUoMit,  L,  804;  :SaerU  faeiundis, 
MO;  increased  in  number,  itSS. 


Jtburonee,  Tictory  over  Romana.  iv., 
818;  expedition  against,  888^  841. 

Vcllpses,  flrpt  recoraed,  L,  688. 

Bcnomns,  naral  victory  oi,  iL,  6^ 

Icocomics,  Roman,  u..  480-484;  re- 
sults of,  484;  cause  of  social  crisis, 
iii.,  96;  private,  4S8-488. 

Bducation,  Latin,  L,  808  aeq.,  800,  IL, 
498-496,  068-66fi,  ill..  685;  in  Greek, 
686-588;  in  Latin,  iL,  495  seq.,  IIL, 
588-638;  of  youth,  iv.,  87L  See  Phi- 
lology. 

Bgnatlan  road,  iii.,  80. 

Egypt,  first  contact  with  Borne,  i.,  048; 
ffovemment  under  the  liagidaff,  iL, 
857 ;  attacked  bv  Macedonia  and  Asia, 
287 ;  yields  foreign  possessions  to  Anr 
tiochus,  801 ;  suDmits  to  Boman  pro- 
tectorate, 865;  conflicts  in,  iii.,  78; 
broken  up.  8'/9;  not  annexed,  iv.,  86 
seq.,  187-191 ;  under  Caesar.  609  seq. ; 
Egyptian  ornaments  in  Italian  sepal* 
chres,  i.,  863. 

Elections,  in  seventh  century,  liL,  95; 
corruptions  in,  iv.,  88S;  law  against, 
891. 

Blephants,  used  in  battle,  L,  506^  614, 
524. 

EmaDcipation,  L,  553 ;  later  than  mann- 
missioD,  98,  811. 

Empire,  new.  organization  of,  iv.,  668; 
census  of^  653 ;  religion,  854 ;  law,  ih, 

Emporia' ,  iv.,  648. 

Ens^avino^,  on  metal,  1..  608,  609. 

Ennius,  iL,  534,  542;  relation  to  Lucre- 
tius, iv.,  696. 

BphoruB,  L,  694. 

Bpicyded,  in  Syracu!»e,  iL,  175, 177. 

Bpicurism,  Roman,  iv.,  813. 

Epidamnue,  founded,  i,  1S9  seq. 

Rquirria,  L,219. 

JKouit'^.  institution  of,  organ  of  nobU- 
1^,  iL,  877 ;  senators  excluded  from, 
lit.,  95;  elevation  of,  bv  Gracchus, 
141;  insignia  of,  14 J;  after  death  of 
Qracchus.  168  seq.,  254;  after  death 
of  SuturalnuB,  8^8 ;  collision  with  the 
senate  about  the  pro^'incea,  264  seq. ; 
deprived  of  power  by  Sulla,  438;  re- 
newed power  in  courts,  iv.,  128.  See 
Capitalists. 

SrcU>,  Mt.,  base  of  Hamilcar,  ii.,  63. 

Bryx,  taken  by  Romans,  IL,  88 ;  retaken 
by  Hamilcar.  681 

Beqnillae,  L.  8l. 

Estates,  size,  IL,  481 ;  managen.ent  of, 
432. 

Btruria,  boundaries,  L,  178 ;  traces  of 


Umbrian  occupation  in,  ITO; 
quered  by  Romans,  421  seq. 

Etruscans,  relation  to  ItBlIaDii  t, 
168;  iangnase  and  relationship),  188 
168;  originflj  home,  188-171:  settle 
ments  in  Italy,  171-174:  battles  »itk 
the  Celts,  175;  urban  lae  devekmec 
in  Btruria.  176  seq.;  commnnitiei 
and  constitution,  176. 178;  relations 
with  the  Greeks  <m  the  coast  deve- 
lops piracy  and  ccmmeroe,  194-198; 
settlement  on  the  Latin  and  Camna- 
nian  coasts,  ib. ;  commerce,  wealth 
and  luxury,  986  seq.,  688;  trade  for 
the  Sybarites,  186;  tntercoorse  with 
Attica  and  Carthaffe.  988;  mnitai7 
union  with  Carthaginians  and  Phau' 
dans,  and  supremacy  in  the  Italian 
Sea,  198  seq  :  jealousy  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, 800;  neteht  of  their  power, 
413;  war  with  Rome  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  kings,  888;  attack  on 
Latium;  victory  over  Borne,  418  seq.; 
defeat  at  Arida.  414 ;  loss  of  maritime 
power,  41.6-418;  expelled  from  Cam- 
pania by  the  SamniieiL4]9, 408 ;  from 
Northern  Italy  by  the  Oelt^483  seq.; 
contemporary  wars  of  veil  with 
Bonie.  418|  486;  suddenneas  of  the 
fall  of  Etruscan  ]x>w»,4a8;  South 
Btruria  Romanized,  481  seq. ;  condi- 
tion after  the  battles  with  Celts  and 
Romans,  484 ;  during  Samnite  wars^ 
486;  support  the  Samnltea.  477;  car* 
render,  478;  rise  againut  Borne,  480; 
peace,  487;  united  with  the  Loca- 
nians  Celts  and  Pyrrtias  against 
Rome.  499  s<>q.,  606-607 ;  peace  with 
Rome,  512 :  Etrurla  not  the  source  of 
Latin  dvillzation,  289  ;  no  Etruscan 
education  of  Roman  boys,  'i99,  n. : 
religion.  848.  668  seq.;  prodiciionf 
from  lightning,  844;  national  fes- 
tival, SOh;  art,  814  seq.,  808  seq.) 
contrast  between  northern  ana 
southern  art.  610;  relation  to  Latin 
art,  611 ;  Hellenism  of,  678b 

Bncheir,  L,  813. 

Eadoxus,  L,  602. 

Eugrnmmors,  i.,  813. 

Eumenes,  succeeds  Attains,  iL,  806;  at 
Magnesia,  821;  receives  ttie  Cher- 
snn'^se,  389;  humiliated  by  Rome, 
359  Bcq.,  iU.,  n ;  wur  with  Celts,  11 , 
861,  iii,  72. 

Buphorion,  iv.,  700. 

Earipides.  ii..  52& 

Exarartj  1.,  287. 

Exile,  right  of.  L,  068 

Expenditure  oi  Rome  at  thne  of  Julias 
Caesar,  iv^  589  seq.,  583  seq.;  t^ 
fbrixs  Dy  Oaesar,  508  seq. 

Exul,  L,  828,  n. 


F. 


Fabii.  L,  125.  n.;  dan-village,  68  ;  cele- 
brate the  Luperealio,  83,  o.^,  8*27;  pr» 
dominance  in  early  perioc  of  the 
senale^s  power.  360  seq  ;  dcstrncUof 


Iniex, 
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•12  the  Oremenif  961, 418:  promineno* 

Id  Roman  chroniolet,  690. 
fabiot  Hmdrianus.  M.,  iv.,  78,  92. 
r.iblas  O.  Pictur,  L  608,  ei2. 
^Hbius  MHZimag,  Q.,  (Kctator,  ii.,  147; 

obnracter  of,  148;  military  policy,  161; 

commandB  aa  consul,  170;  tAkes  Ta- 

rantum,  206;  awarded  a  wreath  by 

the  •enate.  220. 
f'abius  Ruliiaims,  O.,  called  Maximal 

(censor,  450,  conaui,  482,  444,  416,  457, 

459),  i.  397,  398,  403,  477,  47&  486,  486, 

488. 
Fabrateria  (Falvaierra).  L,  V.'L 
Fkbrioiaa  I^uacinus,    C.  (coiiHal,   472, 

47(i;  censor,  478),  i.,  895,  601;  ambaa- 

aador  to  Pyrrhus,  618. 
Paeaulae.  iv.,  88,  212,  213. 
FafUlal,  1 ,  80. 
Kalerli,  K,  265;  supports  Veil,  426:  war 

with  Rome.  432,  488;  perpetual  alli- 
ance with  Rome,  482;  alpbabet,  160. 
FamHiaptcuMiaqxUy  f..  206,  248. 
Family,  ainontr  the   Romans,  i.,  88-96; 

elevation  of,  by  Caesar,  iv.,  622. 
Vluinins,  L.,  iv.,  70,  74,  80,  92,  96. 
Farmem,  smnll,  il ,  440;  docHy  of.  445, 

447,  ill.,  106;  f:ivor  Drains  and  Itiilian 

revolt.  271,  2S5;  inovMSc  of,  by  Bulla, 

430,489. 
Facti,  their  origin,  i.,  5S6. 
Fiionus,  i..  820,  227,  293. 
Felsina  (Boiionia),  L,  171. 
Fig-tree  Indigenous  in  Italy,  i.,  2&2L 
Ferentinum,  i.,  482. 
Ftraliay  i.,  221. 
Ferine  Lalinae^  i,  67,  68,  n.;  publicae^ 

218;  senufUivae,  254. 
Feroiil.1,  i,  260. 
festivals,  jjuratlon  of,  in  time  of  Ju- 

iTurtTJaMar,  iv.,  397. 
FfiiaUs,  L,  231. 

Ficoriul  casket,  t.,  669,  578,  Wk 
F  culnca,  i.,  143. 
Fidonae,  i.,  75;  battles  at.  143,  162, 178; 

formula  of  accnrslnfr,  143,  n.;  Roman, 

41S;    revolts   and    again    conquered, 

424  SH).;  two  dictators  there,  441,  n. 
Fides,  "  StiinjjB,"  i ,  299. 
Kiducla,  1.,  217. 
Fignlus,  P.  NigidiiiF,  the  Pythi^^rae- 

:in.  Iv ,  669. 
Fimbria,  a.  Flavioa.  liU  370;  his  army 

Roes  over  to  Sulla.  376,  395. 
Finance,  in  time  ox  Julius  Caesar,  Iv., 

ftS9  seq.,  management  of,  U.,  889  seq., 

iii.,  474-488. 
Fines,  muUa,  i..  205-346,  650  seq.,  578, 

688.      See   Provocatio;    imposed    on 

AfHcan  cap  talists  by  Julius  Caesar, 

tv.,  593. 
Fire,  kindling,  names  of  pieoea  used, 

i.,47.     ^ 
Firmnm,  Latin  colony,  i.,  637  \ju$,  688, 

f  Ish-pon-ls,  Italian,  value  of,  ir.,  605- 

612. 
klaccus,  O.,  iv..  259. 
Flare  us,  U  Valerius,  Ii.,  418,  til.,  866^ 

UlM. 

'laccus,  M  Fulviua,  detuoeratle  leader, 


I     iiU,  197,   182;    begioi    TranaalpliM 

conquest  204. 
Flamen  eurialis^   L,   104,  227:  Dialia 

205,  227,  252 ;  Martialis,  123, 126,  226 ' 

Quirinatis,  123, 126,  226. 
Flamines  tMjortt,  i.,  228:  always  patrl- 

oiana.  386;  minora t  228. 
Flaroliiian  Road,  ii.,  101 ;  ezt«nded  ts 

Placentia,  236. 
Flaminius,  O.,  Invades  Insnbrian  terri 

tory,  ii.,  99  ;  sent  against  Uoniiib&l, 

142;    character  of,  146;  defeated  af 

TraNitnene  lake,  146. 
Flaminius,   T.  ^linctius,   commards 

against  Philip,  ii.,  284;  defeats  him 

on  the  A  outs  ^  ;  makcn  the  Aohae* 

ana  allies,  286 ;  seizes  Thebes,  288 ; 

wins  Cynooephalae,  289 ;  war  with 

Nabis  of  Sparta,  294,  295  seq. 
Flavins,  Cn.,  i..  698. 
FlfxunUSj  U,  107. 
Flutes,  ].,  64;  Latin,  297;  guild  of 

flutists,  268. 
Foiiteius,  BL,  iv.,  259. 
Fontinalia,  i.,  220. 
Fordicidia,  1.,  219. 
Foreigners,  unprotected  in  Rome  ez 

cept  by  treaty,  i.,  212 ;  basil  of  jim 

gentium  f  ib, 
Formiae,  receives  Caeritic  t'lM,  I.,  461. 
FarmuJa  togatorum.  i.,  641;  Formula 

iv.,  665. 
Fort  foriuna^  i.,  225  ;  Fortet  ianaUs,  L, 

146,  n. 
Fortification,     Caesar's   system    of  a 

chain  of  forti>,  iv..  291. 
Forum,  Boarium^  L,  158  ■  Romanunit 

157  ;  decorated,  478.  673 ;  cuptdini*, 

iv.,  606  ;  Julium,  e02,  646. 
Franchise,    Roman,   more  difScuIt  to 

Skin,  ii.,  895 ;  iii.,  277 ;  Drusus'  at- 
mpt  to  extend,  269 ;  extension 
to  Itnlians,  299,  386;  to  Cisalpine 
colonies,  800 ;  results  of,  809 ;  at' 
tempt  to  give  to  Tnuispadanes,iv.,196L 

Frf'edmen, Ii.,  417  seq.  ;lv.,  124, 196. 

FrcKellae,  Latin  colony,  i..  462,  467, 
470  ,  stormed  by  Bamnites,  472  ;  Ro> 
man,  474  ;  conquered  by  Fyrrhut, 
612 ;  destroyed,  tli.,  138,  278. 

Frmtani,  L,  163. 

Friendship  at  Rome,  iv.,  616  seq. 

Fruit-culture,  Roman,  iv.,  605. 

Frusino.  i.,  482. 

Fulvins  Nobilior,  M.,  settles  AetditB 
alTairci,  ii.,  327. 

Fulvltis  Nobilior,  Q.,  consul,  se':t  te 
8p.iin,  ill.,  16;  defeated  by  Celtiho- 
rians,  16. 

FundOf  i..  663,  n. 

Fundi,  receives  Caeritloj'tu,  i.,  491r 

Funeral,  Roman,  ii.,  469. 

Furius,  L.  Cnmiltus  (dictator,  404),  I. 
431. 

Furius.  M.  Ctxraillus  (dictator.  858,  8H 
866,  386,  387).  i.,  380  ;  founds  a  tem 

f)lo  of  concord,  383 ;  conquers  Veil 
26;  defeats  Onuls  al  Alba,  430  ;  re 
former  of  Roman  military  sdoioik 
663  ;  originator  of  a  tax  on  Mdidom 
653. 
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f  ovliia,  H.  BilmciiliiB,  iT»  886. 
Furniture,  luzary  {n,  tX  Rome,  ir.,  612. 


G. 


eabii,  i.,  66,  75, 148,  147-  form  of  oath 

fbr,  143,  n;  trenty  with  Rome,  287; 

member  of  Latin  lengue,  446,  n.,  448. 
(labinlAD   law,  !▼.,  133   seq.;    oontest 

over,  184-187,  189,  192. 
Gabinlua,  A.,  It..  184, 170,  186, 189, 190, 

195;  consul.  249:  bniilshed,  384,  887; 

Sovcrcor  of  Syria,  896;  dinplaotrd  by 
ra)>8Xi8,  897. 
Oades  (Cadis),  ii.,  20, 110;  becomes  Ro- 
man, 196;  receiree  Ju9  HaUeum,  ly. 
648. 

Galntia.  iv.,  177. 

Galba,  kinff  of  the  Snetsionea,  conflicts 
of  with  OaMiir,  iv.,  800. 

Galba,  P.  Sulpiclas.  leads  army  against 
Ifecodonia,  ii,  276;  lands  at  Apol- 
luDio,  279;  ioTades  Macedonia,  280 
seq.;  returns  to  Apollonia,  282. 

Galba,  S.  Bulpioias,  conduct  in  Bpain, 
lii.,  10;  Caesar*8  lieutenant,  ir.,  808. 

Chkllaedans,  conquered  by  Caesar,  !▼., 
268. 

Gallic  Communities,  tairas  of,  flsed  bj 
Caosar,  iv ,  692. 

Games.    See  Ludl. 

Oanl,  boundaries  ot,  ir.,  S6^  Roman 
OTOvlnce  of.  ib.;  relations  to  Rome, 
960.  261,  844  seq.;  Hellenlo  influence 
in,  261;  Latino-Greek  influence,  262: 
tree  Gaul,  2Q2  seq.;  population.  264 
f>eq.;  agriculture,  264  ;  urban  life, 
266;  intercourse  and  use  of  sailing 
vessels,  ib.;  commerce,  267;  menu* 
factures,  268;  mining,  ib.;  art  and 
science,  269  seq  ;  political  organiza- 
tion, 270  seq.;  development  of  kiiight> 
hood,  271;  cantonal  constitution  and 
monarchy  abolished,  272  seq. ;  na- 
tional unity,  273  f>eq.;  leagues.  275 
seq.;  military  systeu;,  277;  Celtic  cl- 
vlliiation  in  time  of  Caesar,  278  seq.; 
external  relations,  280;  Gherroan  in- 
vasions. 2}>5  ^eq  ;  finnlly  snijugated 
by  Rome,  300:  insurrections  of,  817 
eieq.,  323;  finally  subdued,  842-  or^ 
ganizntion  of,  L>43  seq.;  Cicalplne 
merged  in  Roman  Stale,  646;  Ncrth- 
em  GhuI  as  administered  by  Caesar, 
348. 

Geganii,  I.,  146^ 

Oe!a.  i.,  181. 

tielltu8,  L,iv.,  104,123. 

Golllus,  St.,  i.,  480. 

Gelon,  icing  of  By  recuse,!.  416. 

Qcnava,  repulse  of  Helvetii  at,  Ir.,  291. 

0cm.    Bee  Clan. 

GcuthiuH,  ruler  of  Illyrla,  it.,  348; 
makes  war  on  Rome,  364;  defeat  and 
capture  of,  357;  kingdom  divided. 
850. 

Oennduci,  Cn.,  i.,  861. 

Benucius,  L.  (coosnl,  392),  L,  446. 

G«'govi%,  battle  at,  iv.,  880  seq. 

€k)nnau£,  their  invasions  of  the  Celts, 


It..  S81  seq.;  Boiba&  poitry  with 
284  seq.:  empire  foondMi  in  Gam. 
286;  settlements  on  left  bank  of  tli« 
Rhine,  210. 

Glnbrio,  Manias  Acilina,  oonmanda  ta 
Greece  against  Antioehus,  H,  81S- 
wins  Thermopylae,  81S. 

Glabris,  conral,  sent  to  AMm  Mlaor, 
iv.,  94,  ISO,  137. 

Gladiatorial  Combata  In  Xtrnria,  t. 
436;  In  Capua,  46& 

Gladiatorial  games,  lU  4»,  iU.,  491c 
iv.,  101;  war,  ib^  108,  iv^eil. 

Gods,  nature  of  Roman,  I.,  SfS  aeq. 

Gold,  fisll  in  valuo  of^  after  the  dalils 
eonquesli.  It.,  848;  not  eoincd  til] 
time  of  Caesar,  569;  used  by  wejMt 
iL,468. 

Goldsmiths,  guild  o^  i.,  268,  282,  tl8. 

Ctorgasus,  i.,  607. 

Governors  of  prorinees,  poritloo  of,  fi. 
898;  central  over,  40U;  aaoate's  so 
pervisioii  of,  402;  Pompey's  law  r» 
garding.  It.,  891,  48L 

Gracchus,  C^  hts  policy  of  Roman  eoii 
quest,  iv.,  266;  reviyed  by  demoemcy 
267. 

Gracchus,  Tib.  Semp.,  eoromaadf 
against  Hannibal,  ii.,  170, 198;  death 
of,  SOO. 

Gracchus,  Tib.  Semp^  character  and 
schemes  of,  ilL,  111  aeq.;  tribune, 
114;  his  agrarian  law,  tft.:  further 
plans,  117;  seeks  reneMion,  118; 
death,  110;  character  of  hia  meaenrei^ 
120  seq. 

Gracchus,  G..  allotment  oommisaloiier, 
iii..  117;  character  of;  184;  pruposM 
ctianges  in  constitution,  186  seq.; 
weakens  power  of  senate,  146;  as- 
Bumes  monarchical  power,  147;  work 
of,  148-162;  proposals  as  to  allieis  168: 
overthrow  of,  1j54  seq.;  downfall  and 
death,  157-160;  constitution  of.  r^ 
stored,  iv.,  113-127,190;  author  of 
Transalpine  colonisation,  640. 

Ghraeoo-Italians,  culture,  1.,  41;  agri- 
suit  ure,  42  seq.;  measurement  of 
land.  45;  house,  46;  home  li^  47 
£unily,  48;  state,  49;  religion,  61;  ut, 

Oraecottantt  i.,  677. 

Oraecus,  Graicus,  Grains,  I.,  35-183. 

Grain,  distribution  oi;  ii.,  409,  iii.,  269 
abolished  by  Sulla,  430;  kinds  colti 
vated,  432:  prices  of,  441  seq.;  net? 
lect  to  cultivate,  446  seq..  451 :  dietxi 
bution  revived  under  I..epiaoe,  iv. 
86,87,  114,116,  121;  high  price  131 
185. 137;  distribution  restored  in  tix'\ 
227;  reform- in  by  Julius  Caesar,  iv. 
591;  fluctuations  in  price  of,  697. 

Grammar.  Latin,  ii.,  652,  iv.,  679. 

OraimmatM,  U  601. 

Grapnel,   iiu   Etruscan    invention,  I4 

Orcusatorfs,  I.,  584. 

Greece,  Roman  fleet  enters  harbora  ov 
ii,  92;  powers  of,  at  second  Mao^ 
donlAU  war,  261;  Roman  loagna  \m 
277 ;  Roman  measures  of  security  Sa 


M6  ;  dlUtwK  id  (Uta  ot  IK.,  St,  »; 
ptau  ot  Umu  rtgardingi  It.,  HI 

t^  l«ii?u.gr.  kDowtiKlg*  or  W   in 

g«nd>.  knoini  In  l^alluiB,  1,  M^ 
roDDdl:<g  of  BDme  ii.tor«o>«D  i,. 
OiaaklagiiMli.  AW,  We :  pbl  loaophy 
■t  Itoma,  ii<..  611:  sdnoUun  nl  Uoiiis, 
It.,  SiailrlwrUi.  S82;   aatliDnbip, 

Dfwk*  rM47  knuon  M  lUJi&ni,  \^  183  ; 

In  lulvuid  BiidlT.  m  Hq.;  aftar- 

ouBDaetlon  vllh  tb6  matborlaiiil.ISl : 

■llnht  Intsrcoiirui  with  th«  Qrsakh 

Oreaka  un  ihoBest  cduta  ..f  It»l), 
Ul ;    (xiloiilai  Dot   psnnilMd,  " 


HvAul.  d^Fciied  liy  Arlavlatiw,  1v., 
1st;  iDikR-ectioii  luiiiiu-.  Oaaaar, 
822  ;  pcivilegiH  artar  GilIJa  souqaaal, 

SIdly,  iL,  u,  U ;  nnrri  In  Libya,  ST. 
Hamlloar  Ij-roi,  CDiaiiianda  In  Sielly, 
iL.  B7  ;  lurrendan  SloUy,  10  :  KTaa 
Cartbsga  frL>m  ninilnwra,  SI,  IDS; 
parseoBled  by  pears  puty.  loB; 
oAmmander-iA-aliJaf,  1D7:  bUprajacXB 

"d  ;  Wliad  in  taai?;  JI'     ** 
Uamllw  Hut  u  ainliy,  II.,  i;a;  dies, 

BaonlbaL  aon  of  Qiaeo,  comnuodii  in 
SldiT^-  *»:  dFf«M  al  If^ae,  IS. 
Humlbal,  aon  ot  Uunllcv,  II.,  IW; 


^li 


ln,i'l4:''D 


I,  llTj  prepana  to 
aiucic  luiy,  iiti:  metliudor  MUCk, 
liil;  aUrla  tor  lUUy,  IM;  In  Oanl. 
lU .  croaaea  the  Rhooa,  IW ;  paange 
of  Alp-  1»:  lakaa  Tnrin,  i:l«7aB 
*Mor;  aa  Tidno.  IM;  on  TnbU, 
IW;  lapaaal  Apannlnea,  IM;  kia« 
■o  <o«,  <k;  Tlctot7  on  Tnitmane 
laka,  IM;  moTM  Into  touUiern  Italy. 
141  Mn;  Ttetorr  >c  Oaanaa,  IM; 
altar  Cwnan.  ua;  ioIiMd  b;  com- 
mnnltlDa  ol  lower  lUly,  IW;  gaea  to 
Campula,  1«8 ;  on  Uia  i^«»rre,lTl, 
Its;  proap«ct  of  ralDforcsdunta,  1ft., 
•eq.  IM;  eoes  tonrda  Rome,  Ml; 
moTe*  to  meet  Hudnibtl,  tl3;  n- 
Uraa  Id  Brntdam,  til;  retonu  to 
Africa,  no;  delaiUd  M  Zama,  Ml ; 
San  irma   Cutlu^  M;   udala 


Bomaiia  In  naTil  bat^  HIT;  d«U^ 

Banno,  aaiaea  Maaaana,  U*,  4tt;  mw 

CartbagiDLana,  afi;  admlraL  landa  M 
Heradea,  *H;  ibe  Orest,  leader  et 
•omtiva  parly,  IM. 
ar-toUB,  Italian,  niAaublUbed  bf 
r,iT.,l>«. 
ol  Hanna,  It,  W. 
HudnibBi,  BOD  ol  Olxeo,  il ,  lS7;eai» 
manda  ^aluat  Sdpio  In  Africa,  Uf, 
Basdrabal:  ud-Id-Ibw  and  tiauleuaid 

Biadmblil,  brother  of  HannlbaL  ooBk 
manda  in  Spain,  IL,  lit ;  defeated  am 
the  Bbn,  fss;  goei  to  Atrtea,  IM; 


JollaeCl 


HatrUlo- 


la  at  £^^1. 


),  L,  11 

C'orlutta,  UO;  Syiacnaan, 


I,  u":  Kti 


HeracUde*,  of  ^onioi,  i^  B»T ;  of  Hank 

Herenleal'l,,  MO;  fable  at,  Hi. 
Hn-fcopu™,  L,  Mt 
Herculaneom,  L,  M& 
Hordonenn,  Ap.,L,B«a 
UirnKum.  1.  iM. 
Hemimlot,  O.,  i».,  «^  48,  «. 
Hermn.    Bee  Ksraiiniu. 


Hlerapolit,  lv,  sot. 
Hlont,I.,orSinHaa*,<., 
Hiom.of  Syracoae.  wn 
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vnoA  figMott  Mewana,  41 ;  aids  Car- 
tbaginians  against  Romaos  at  Meaaa- 
na,  40  ;  niak€>8  al  iaseo  with  Rume, 
47;  allowed  to  retain  Syracuae,  78; 
dies,  160. 

Bioronymus,  op.  Cardia,  L,  697. 

Ilierotiyinus,  of  Synicuse,  Joii-s'Cartba- 
einians,  11.,  100  ;  asaabslnated,  17& 

Bill-Romans,  1.,  84. 

Bimera  (ThermHe),  i.,  180;  batrle,  415. 

Bippocratcs,  governs  tiyracnse,  ii.,  176; 
death,  177. 

Bippotibm,  1.,  180, 454. 

Birpini  l,  103. 

Birtul  >iuiL  U,  lieutenant  of  Bertorins, 
It.,  82,  86,  42,  48,  44. 

Bistory,  beginniqin  o^at  Roma  in  pon- 
tifical archiTe«,  i.,  23a  688,  692 ;  ohar- 
aoter  of  ibe  earliest  historionl  compo- 
sition, 287 ;  primitive  bistory,  Romnn 
view  of,  690,  692 :  Oreek  view,  698- 
696 ;  mingling  of  tbe  two,  696,  688; 
late  rise  of  history  proper,  ii.,  644 ; 
of  origin  of  Rome,  647 ;  tbe  earlier, 
648 ;  contemporary,  6^  :  of  other 
nations,  660  ;  unoiitical  spirit  of,  ib.\ 
partinlity  of,  661 ;  univemal  history 
oegnn  at  Rome,  iv.,  719. 

Ntstri,  hUiriotut.  i.,  806. 

Bolidays,  1.,  830, 26& 

Bomer,  his  knowledge  of  Italy,  i.,  182, 
188,  I).,  287,  D. 

Borntii,  olan-viUage,  i.,  08:  Boratli  and 
Cnratii,  691. 

Bora  tins,  Codes,  1.,  691. 

Boiatins,  M.  (consul,  806),  L,  898. 

HoraeH,  value  of,  at  Rome,  iv.,  612. 

Horticulture,  Roman,  iv.,  006  seq. 

Hostitiu8,  Tullus,  i,  69a 

Hortonsiut",  Q.,  iv.,  IP,  676. 

Houf-e,  Griiuoo-Italian,  primitive,  i.,  46, 
307;  lesml  senroh  o^  214;  value  of,  at 
Rome,  Iv.,  612. 

Jlutnamtas,  iv.,  676. 

Busbandi  V,  objects  of,  11.,  480,  n.,  488  ; 
means  iTf,  434;  of  petty  farmers,  440; 
pastoral,  ib..  447,  ilt,  488,  Iv^  606. 

Uydrus,  i.,  100. 

Bypeaeus,  P.  Plautlus,  iv.,  388. 

I. 

Inpygians.  position,  relics  of  their  lan- 
Kuage,  i.,  31;  relation  to  Hellenes, 
82;  aftinity  Avlth  modern  Albanians, 
32,  n. ;  earliest  immigrants  into  Italy, 
83;  maintain  themselves  against  the 
BamniteH,  162  seq 

Iberians.  Iv..  163. 

lohnao,  l>attle  at  iv.,  397. 

!th-j,  i.,  278. 

Beiyia,  Iv.,  269:  cnpltulaJon  of  Pon. 
peianx  at,  460. 

Dians.  i.,  696. 

Dlyrian  pirates,  iU ,  89  seq.;  snac  ressed, 

,  91,  iil.,209,  iv..64 

Illvrinnw,  lil.,  213,  214;  relatlois  of  to 
Komr,  Iv.,  350;  Caesar's  second  cam- 
paign against,  619. 

II va,  i ,  160. 

Immomlii]',  at  Rome,  iv  ,  610  seq. 


Imperator,  Iv.,  6B9, 661, 562,  ^.,  9tt 

Impcriunu  fonetlonaliy  indlvtrfbla  U 
873,  n.,  iv.,  661,  602,  n.,  M4. 

Inoradiarism,  i.,  904. 

Indigiiart,  i.,  224. 

Indo-Germana,  Indo-Qermanic  i^rjo*- 
val  culture,  37:  domestio  animals 
agriculture,  88,  89;  arts,  social  tie^ 
40;  sciense,  religion,  41 ;  primitivs 
seat,  60;  oonneoiion  with  Aramaeai 
stock,  ib.  ,  course  of  European  mi- 
gration, ib. ;  measures  and  numbers. 
271  soq. 

IndutlomaruB,  death  of,  Iv.,  821. 

Inheritance,  law  of,  U,  219l    See  WUL 

Instruction,  Its  beginnings  at  Rome,  i., 
000  seq.    See  Latin,  Greek,  4tc 

Insubre",  ii..  94,  99;  treat  with  Hanni* 
bal.  121;  insurrection  of,  880;  ault}^.* 
gallon  ot,  231. 

JtMuto,  L,  823,  n. 

Interamna,  on  the  Liris,  L,  474,  488. 

Interamna,  on  the  Nar,  i.,  569. 

Intercailnry  month,  iv.,  391. 

Interest  at  Rome,  iv.,  007;  sodden  rise 
in,  016;  Isws  of  Cnsar  regarding; 
024,  026 ;  high  rate  in  provinces,  6M. 

Interrex^  i,  116  seq.,  828. 

Ionian  Gulf,  earlier  name  of  Adrlatle- 
i.,  179 ;  SeH,  origin  of  the  name,  1.. 
179  Req. 

Iron  workers,  not  early  known  in 
Bume,  i.,  268. 

laanrians,  subdued  by  Senrillna,  !▼., 
01 ;  join  Mitbradaies,  72. 

Isis,  worshipped  at  Rome,  iv.,  008. 

Isio,  i.,  417. 

IsthmiHn  games,  Romans  admitted  to, 
ii.,  92. 

IstrtansL  ii.,  23a 

Islroi)oliB,  iv.,  851. 

Jtali,  i.,  68. 

Italians,  position,  branches,  linguistic 
affinities,  i.,  32-35,  57;  contract  with 
Greeks  iu  &raily,  state,  religion,  art, 
46-56 ;  artistic  endowment,  291 ;  op- 
proKSioii  ot  ill.,  275  ;  numl)era  ot, 
278  ;  party  of,  279:  prepare  for  re- 
volt, 282;  Insurrection  ut,  284;  tho«e 
friendly  to  Rome,  286 ;  send  envoys 
to  Rome,  286:  political  oreanlzation 
of,  28ij;  warlike  preparatTona,  290; 
conduct  of  the  war,  291  seq. ;  loyal, 
enfranchised,  399. 

Italus,  i.,  44. 

Italy,  structure  and  geography,  i.,  25« 
26 ;  climate,  96 ;  contrast  with  Greece, 
27 ;  divisions  of  its  history.  27;  prim1> 
tive  races,  extent  and  sources  of  our 
knowledge  of  them,  30;  original  eig- 
nifioance  cf  the  name.  186;  union 
under  Roman  laadersnip,  541-541*  * 
extension  of  the  name,  547;  naturtu 
boundaries  of.  ii^  77;  and  the  prov- 
lucts,  87;  tribes  of  Northern,  93  s«q.* 
social  state  after  Grar  olian  rcvolutioiL 
ill.,  170;  foreigners  in,  494  ;  connect«)€ 
with  Gaul  by  road,  iv.,  BIO  seq. ;  coo 
ditiou  under  the  oligarchy,  6(M 
Julius  Caesar's  reforms,  ffi£2. 

Itius  Portus,  IV.,  812,  n. 
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IsBic  ilom,  i.,  "t. 

jAniiB,  i.,  221.  224 ;  effigy  of,  607. 

Jews,  revolt  of,  from  Rome,  liL.  81; 
Hutoaomy  of,  8'<2 ;  banUhed  from 
Rome,  624;  in  time  of  Macoabeen, 
W.,  163-160, 170, 178, 186*  in  time  of 
Oaeear,  041  eeq. 

Joint  tillntfe  of  clans,  1.,  64,  248. 

Juba,  of  ifainidia,  iy.,  443:    defeats! 
Curio,  470;  position  after  battle  of 
Pbiirsalus,  522  8e<^  ;  death,  535. 

Judiee$,   eonnUes.    i.,    823 ;   decemviri^ 
353. 

Judiciary  syBtem  under  Julius  Oaeear 
Iv^  67a, 

Judicium  leffitimumf  and  quod  imperio 
coniinetur,  i.,  339,  n. 

Jufferum^  L,  27S. 

Jugurtbs,  at  Namantia,  iii.,  29 ;  quar- 
rels with  Adberbal  and  Hiempsal, 
178  seq. ;  mak(>s  peace  with  Rome, 
182  ;  at  Rome.  188  ;  returns  tu  Africa, 
and  wnr  witn  Rome,  184;  second 
peace,  185 ;  war  renewed  by  Metel- 
Ins,  186;  defeated  on  the  Mnthnl, 
188 ;  surrendered  by  Boecbue  and 
executed,  196. 

Julia,  wife  of  Caesar,  her  death,  iv., 
410. 

Julia  Equestris^  It.,  296,  n. 

Julian  laws,  It.,  244-247 ;  declared  void 
bv  Clodius,  859. 

Julli,  i.,  146  j  sjinctuary  at  Bovillae,  ib. 

Jupiter  Capitolinus,  i.,  168, 219 ;  statue 
of,  on  the  Capitol,  608 ;  Temple,  686 ; 
LatiarlR,  i ,  67.  • 

Juri«p«idencG,  rise  of^  11.,  565,  Hi.,  656. 

Jurists  opposed  to  Sallan  Constitution, 
iv.,  18, 16. 

Juiy  conrts,  iii.,  144, 166,  264,  S64,  S66, 
447  ;  Drusus'  attempt  t<>  reform,  268 ; 
inviolability  of  their  decisions,  811, 
816 ;  equestrian,  abolished  by  Sulla, 
431, 447  ;  oorrnption  oi^  iv.,  115 ;  new 
arrangement  or,  122. 

loxy-men,  svstem  restricted  by  Pom- 
pey,  iv.,  891  seq. ;  pecuniary  rating 
by  Caesar,  678. 

/iM,  i.,  902.  DUtlnguiahed  from  Judi- 
cum,  326,  656 ;  Jut  ffentiunti  i.,  21^  iv., 
656;  huaginumj  I.,  376. 


Kalendar^  i.,  278. 

Kaftor  (son-in-law  of  Deiotarus),  Iv. 
719. 

King,  origin  and  office  of,  1.,  96-100 ; 
irresponsibility  o^  826 ;  manaf^ed  the 
linanoes,  1 09  ;  juage,  204  ;  change  of 
ktatute  only  by  agreement  of  Itlmr 
and  citizens,  111 ;  abolition  uf  life  of- 
floo  and  introduction  of  the  con- 
■alate,3'.}0-^23;  similai  constitution- 
al changes  in  the  Italian  and  Qrei'k 
oommuni  ti  eii,  821. 

KniKhthood,  dovt^loped  sroong  the 
Celts,  Iv.,  271. 

32* 


Kyrae  (m  Campania),  oldest  Greek  mC 
tlement  in  Italy,  i.,  18n,  182,  188; 
constitution,  189 ;  attacked  by  Tyrr 
henians,  166, 178 ;  aids  the  Btroscan^ 
414  seq.;  conquered  by  Sabelliaui^ 
419, 452, 454  ;  Caeriliojiw,  461 ;  Oranle 
of  Sybil  transferred  to  Rome,  840; 
ancient  relations  to  Rome,  268. 66i 


Labici,  L,  66,  147 ;  assignations,  8&3 ; 
member  of  Latin  league,  447  ;  not  a 
colony,  448. 

Laberius,  iv.,  691,  n..  693. 

Lxbieiius,  T.,  iv..  889,  808,  8S9,  840 
joins  Pompey.  444. 

Laborers,  ii.,  434  seq. 

Laovinus.    See  Yalerius. 

Laevius,  iv.,  702. 

Lagidae,  iv..  572. 

Land,  division  of^  in  Rome,  ai  time  of 
Servian  reform,  1.,  132  seq.,  256,  367  ; 
landed  proprietors  in  Latinm  mei^ 
chants,  :^0  ;  lulian  landholders,  iv., 
609  ;  distribution  of  land  by  Caesar, 
628  seq. 

Languages,  knowledge  of,  at  Rome,  ii., 
492  fteq. 

Lanuvium.  1.,  66 ;  in  (ho  Arloian 
league,  449  *,  insurrection  agaiust 
Rome,  446  ;  in  Latin  league,. 446.  n., 
449 ;  Roman  mtimctpium,  460 ;  nea- 
coes  at,  608,  61L 

Lares,  number,  i.,  124 ;  character  of 
this  worship,  226  ;  nanitary  relations 
of  it,  286;  I^rentalia,  &1 ;  Laaes 
borrowed  by  the  Etruscans  from  La* 
tlum,  239. 

Latins,  a  tribe  of  the  Italians,  i.,  S3; 
language,  84  seq. :  relation  to  Umbro> 
Bamnites,  85  ;  difierences  in  Isnguage, 
86  ;  Indo-Germanic  origin,  66 ;  route 
of  migration,  57  :  extension  in  Italy, 
67,  68  ;  indepenaence  of  Hellenes, 
69;  earliest  terriisry,  60;  settle 
menta,  chin-vlllagen,  62  ;  league,  66 ; 
spread  of  the  raoi*,  ii.,  893 ;  Ladnt 
prisci,  i.,  146,  n. 

Latin  language,  complete  at  period  of 
Twelve  Tables,  i.  508 ;  oumrasted 
with  vulgar  tongue,  iv..  676  seq.  ; 
vulgarism  of,  In  AbIu  Minor,  676 ; 
Roman  vulgaiisni.  676 ;  litorataro 
under  the  monarcny,  681,  683 ;  ij; 
St  ruction  in,  at  liomc,  673. 

Latin  league,  L,  66-69 ;  Rome  the 
head  after  the  fall  of  AJba,  147 ;  pe* 
ouliar  relation  to  it  of  Rome,  148  seq. ; 
civil  and  military  arrangeroenti,  148- 
161,  843 ;  war  between  Romo  and 
I.Miiium  and  removal  of  the  league, 
437  ;  later  form,  438  seq. ;  hoatility  ko 
Rome,  445  seq. ;  le:igue  remains  open 
till  year  870,  446-148  ;  list  of  the 
towns  constituting  it,  446.  n. ;  laola* 
tlon  of  communities  subsequently 
introduced.  449  ;  separate  leagues  d 
groups  of  commnnitlas  forbidden 
460 ;  change  of  constitatloQ  accord 
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tog  to  tb«  model  of  Rom*  i,  410  Mq., 

4B0 ;  bofltOity  to  Ltome,  461  toq. ;  tv- 

volt,  468 ;  the  leagtie  dlu<rfTed  and 

ehanged,  460;  poaltlon  in  the  Pyrrhio 

war.  609:  tobMiquenUy,  5S6-68a  Boe 

Latin  eolonlea. 
LAtiniDi  oharact4ir  and  Mrliett  bo  jndn- 

rioft,  i..  6S-4V ;  dually  geographkally 

•etttod,  44U. 
lianrenium,  i..  66 ;  In  Arleian   leacae. 

460  :  In  Latin  leagae,  416,  d.  ;  IkiiLfbl 

to  Romis  468. 
I^oa,  I.,  186,  462,  464 ;  Iahi  JoUI,  W^ 

061 
Lavtwmiat^  1.,  81& 
Lavemaf  1.,  224. 
Lavintnro,  L,  66;  membor  of  Latin 

league,    446,    n. ;    Trojan    Penates 

therp,  696. 
Law,  tbiongb  tbe  decree  of  the  eom- 

mnnity,  1.,  113;  actually  dependent 

on  tbtt  lenate,  400 ;  modem  ehamo- 

tor  of,   903 :  without  eymbole,  218  ; 

ikale  tbe  altlmate  foundation  of,  216  ; 

modified  by  Hellenlttie   influence, 

662-467  :  beoomee  wtltton  cod*',  563, 

607 ;  extended  to  allied  eommunltiea, 

640,  665;    of  war,  661;  Roman  Uw 

oodifled  by  CneMr,  ir.,  667. 
Laya,  anoeetnd,  1«,  806,  206. 
LegaUu^   i.,   827 :    LtgaH  k^ionia  fro 

prtutort.  It.,  888. 
Legion,  L,  107, 650 ;  origin  of  tbe  mant- 

pulnr   legion,    660-6al ;    manipular 

urganlaation  of  Pyrrbua,  613. 
tegis  actio  $acram«nU>,  U  100,  200  MQ^ 

Legii  <ulio  per  manus  ifyedionemt  900 

eeq.;  aotions  at  law  published  by  Ap. 

GUadins,  608. 
Lomonnm  (Fnitien),  It.,  841. 
Lemur es^  t.,  224  ;  Lemuria,  221. 
Lentulus  Clodlanus,  Gn..  It.,  104 ;  eon- 

sul,  128. 
r^ntulua  Niger,  M.,  banquot  of,  ir., 

614,  n. 
Leontinf,  i.,  180l 
r^pldua,  M.,  lender  of  demoorata,  It., 

30    36 ;   insurrection   of,  36-40  *   d»> 

munds  o(  30 :  defeated,  ib. ;  de%th, 

40 :  inlcrrex,  390. 
Le^   original    Tnearlng    coBtraot,    ., 

lll.n. 
-Lex,  (dictum,  L,  83& 
Lex,  CanuUia,  i.,  873  ;  Lp^  Licinf^. 

Sextiatj  382,  446,  n. 
LioB  Outia  OffrariOj  i.,  868  :  Horteutia, 

886. 800,  300 :  /ci/ia,  866^  IMM:  Maeei' 

lia  agraria.SBO  ;  Maeniaj  385  ;  Ogul" 

Ilia.  886 ;  Ovinia^  n. ;   Poelelia^  hOI  ; 

FubHliat  861,  886  ;  Leget  rtgiett,  b97  ; 

Hacratat,  862;   Lex  Terentilia,  36:); 

Valeria^  826;  Ft^tt   Valeriae  Hora^ 

ixae^  866,  n.,  360  seq.,  806L 
tiberaliay  i.,  221. 
Liber paUTf  K,  241. 
Libra.    Ktymology^  1.,  271 :   dlvtiiloa, 

t72  ;  r«latio'i  to  SicUian  rains,  268. 
Libyani^     arHcnltnriite.   ti,     16:    In 

armies  of  Oarthuge,  84  ;  Roman  war 

with,  70, 106 ;  Llbywphoeniclans.  sub. 

)«to  of  Carihage,  U.,  17  ;  inelude  old 


Fboeniolan  and  Oarthagliilan  tsto 
nies,  17.  n. 

Llolnlo-Mueian  law,  II!.,  2II0L 

Lidnius  Siolo,  a ,  L.  182, 880i 

Ll^inlns  Macor.  1.,  664,  n. 

liotora,  L,  07,  111.  902,  S26l 

Lteuteuancy  of  tne  city,  L,  08,  iT.,  fit 

Ltgoariana,    I.,  171,  172,  488.  ».,  04 
join  HannibaL  IJO,  187,  900- extir- 
pated north  of  the  Amo.  23C 
fliets  with,  Ui.t  908. 

Lilybaeum,  L,  106,  690 ;  slflge  of,  IL, 
seq. 

Lingones,  li.,  04,  90;  privilegea 
Mlio  oonqnest,  It.,  344. 

Ltpara,  Oreek  oolonv,  i ,  200. 

Literature  and  Art,  ii^  402  eeq. ; 
of  a  Soman,  407 ;  rtae  of  proM,  tw. , 
historical,  644-661,  ill.,  6al  seq. :  ol 
speeches  and  letters.  660^  111,  MC: 
ooaraoter  and  hiatoneal  podttoaei 
Roman,  366 ;  opposition  to  Helloii* 
Ism  of,  602  ;  reaction  in.  Hi.,  68^ 

Littera,  i,  287. 

L(tteratore$,  L.  601. 

I^vian  laws,  Itl.,  268  seq.,  981. 

Llvius  AndroAicQs,  K,  tt.,  498. 

LiTius  DrasuB,  M.,  eolleagiie  of  Orao* 
obus,  lii..  164  seq. 

Liviut   DmsuB,  M.,   leads  attack  on 
equestrian    courts,   liU    20T 
raises  hopes  of  ItaUana,  981 , 
stnated,  272. 

LiTlua.  M»  commands  agaissi  Haadm* 
bal,  ii.,  210  seq. 

Livius,  G.,  admiral  against  Anttoebas, 
ii.,  819,  316;  reUeired  by  RegUins, 
316. 

Loei/^eUt,  L,  182.  • 

Loerl,  garrisoned  by  Romans,  !•,  501  ] 
fortunes  in  Pyrrhic  war,  600,  619, 
628,680. 

Luou,  1.,  462;  conference  of  Pompey, 
Orassus  and  Caesar  at,  !▼.,  8701 

Lnoani,  constltntion,  i.,  821;  flzvt  i^ 
pearnnoe,  462, 468 ;  nmier  Greek  iafln* 
ence,  466,  40iS,  676;  oppose  Arehi« 
damos  and  Alezandertlie  If  oloaslnn, 
464;  in  Samnite  war*,  466,  469,484- 
hostility  to  Rome,  408  seo. ;  in  Pyi^ 
rhio  war,  008  seq.,  618,610;  yield  t« 
Roman*,  626;  league  dlssolTeia,  641. 

LueartOj  L,  220. 

Lnceres,  I.,  70,  72. 

Luoeria,  besiesed  by  Saronitos,  L,  409 
472;  taken   by   Romans,  <6.;  Latla 
colony,  474. 

Lucillns,  Q.,  poetry  of,  IIU,  661-661 

Lnctorlus,  iv.,  826;  d<>ath  of,  841. 

Lncnllns,  L.,  attacks  Oeltiberlana,  lii, 
11 

LuonUns,  Lb.  ilL,  871,  !▼.,  10^  66;  oooi. 
mands  agaltist  Mithradatea,  71  acq. ; 
InTades  Puntus,  16;  Tlotorlons  at 
Oabira,  78;  subdues  Pontua  and 
regulates  Asia,  70  seq.;  bevlns  war 
with  Armenia.  81  seq.;  demands 
varaender  of  Mitbradatee,  82;  crosaat 
Raphratea,  84;  yioiory  of  Tlgtaao* 
certa,  n^;  recovera  oonqneete  of  11 
granea,  86;  opposltioo  at  Ra»i«  9% 
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IS8;  aJvancet  into  ilnnenla.  Hk; 
retreato,  92-06;  estimate  of,  m  a  gen- 
•nU,  06;  meeta  Pompoj,  148;  results 
of  oonqoests,  182  seq.;  his  house  a 
literary  centre,  WL 

Imdi  i2omafl<,  i.,  300-303;  day  added, 
S46;  foar  days  long,  662;  under  care 
of  camle  aedile,  384 ;  *-  t>ale  of  Veien- 
t«*^"  426;  stage  cstubdshcd,  588;  cost 
of  festival,  ib, ;  palm  branches,  677 ; 
Ztidt  iiMxtmt,  i.,  o8Z,  n. 

r>tdii  i.,89i. 

Lapercal,  1.,  70;  Lupcroi,  Lapercalia, 
73,  83,  n.,  128.  126,  220,  227. 

Lvsltaniaiis,  war  with,iil^  16, 10,90-25; 
oonqofeied  by  Caetar,  !▼.,  368. 

Luxurr,  growth  ofl  ii.,  486,  ili^  490;  in 
buildings  and  dress,  600;  in  the  ta- 
bje,  601;  plate,  60i;  restrained  by 
Caesar,  iv.,  0231 

hffoeot,  i.,  341« 

L^re,  i.,  890^  n. 

M. 

Kaeedonia,  il.,  88.  80,  08 ;  alliance  with 
Carthage.  150,  180;  areelc  coalition 
against,  181 ;  under  Philip  V.,  264  ; 
rcBonroes  of,  under  Perseus,  841  ; 
bruKen  up,  367  ;  distracted  state  of, 
ill ,  33,  67 :  Roman  province,  60,  210 ; 
Thrace  Joined  with,  Iv.,  65 ;  relations 
to  Rome  in  tlrne  of  Julius  Caesar, 
351. 

Macedonian  war,  second,  prelimina- 
ries  ot,  271  seq. ;  begun,  276 ;  resulu 
ot  208;  third,  preliminaries  of;  842 
seq. ;  (fceguu,  840 ;  badly  mstnaged  by 
Rom  tins,  860  seq. ;  ended,  867. 

Macer,  Q.  Licinius,  Iv.,  718 ;  Maoer, 
Licioius,  libeller  of  the  Claudiaiis, 
L,  629. 

Maecenas,  i.,  SOT. 

Maelius,  Sp.,  i.,  378. 

Maenius,  Qt.  (consul,  416),  i.,  461. 

Magic,  criminal,  i.,  204,  298. 

Magiiier  EquUmiu  i..  323,  n.  ;  distinct 
fn»m  Trimuii  cfferuia,  108,  n. ;  plebe* 
ians  eligible,  385 ;  PoptUU  96, 830. 

Magnesia,  battle  of,  ii,  320. 

Mago.  ii.,  144, 187  ;  ffoes  to  Italy,  196; 
in  Italy,  213;  defeated  and  dies  on 
Toyage  home,  219. 

M%*ncrtlnc'e.  seise  Mesaans,  ii..  39,  40 ; 
war  with  Syracnsanfi,  41 ;  offer  their 
^ortreSM  to  Romans,  41,  42 ;  cause  of 
first  Punic  war,  46. 

If  aniurra,  iv.,  387,  n. ;  Jfaf  turaiia,  i., 
219. 

Manciraiio.l,  207,  308,  n.,  218,  212. 

ACanes,  ^,  226. 

Mnniliun,  O.,  iv.,  138  ;  law  ot,  i&.,189, 
196 

Manliis,  Q .,  iv.,  212 

Manlins,  L.,  iv.,  250. 

Man  11  OS,  M.  Oapitulinus,  i  .  420,  380 

Munlius  Volso,  G-n.,  commands  in  Asia, 
ii..  322  :  defeats  Celts,  323. 

Manlius  Volso,  U,  Ii.,  54. 

Manlloa,    ImpariMus   Tora.iMtw  T., 


Tiotory  ovei  jjitins  and  CampaaUuia 
i.  450L 

Miinliua,  TorqiuUw  T.,  seat  to  Sardin- 
ia, ii.,  178. 

Manners,  Hellenistio,  il.,  483;  resulti 
of  chanse,  400 ;  in  period  ox  revolu* 
tion,  400^^04. 

Mantua,  i.,  171 ;  Etruscan,  488. 

Manu&ctures,  IL,  450,  lit.,  489. 

Manumission,  unknown  in  early  law 
i.,  211  ;  vindicta  centu  UttametUOy  'Al\ 
freedmen  among  the  clients,  94  seq.; 
tax  on  manumission,  £01,  (70;  frecd^ 
men  tr.  awnnbly  of  tribes,  897  670  ,* 
in  assembly  ot  oentoriee,  897;  in 
trades,  569. 

Marcellinus,  O.  Lentolus,  iv.,  868L 

Marcellus,  M.,  self-banished  to  L4ftos, 
iv.,  002.  ^ . 

Marcellus,  M.  Claudius,  kills  Virdu* 
mams,  ii.,  100 ;  takes  command 
agiUnst  Basnibal.  166,  167,  170;  seal 
to  Sicily,  176 ;  pillages  Bymcuse,  177* 
commands  in  Italv,  806 ;  slaiu,  206 ; 
consul  sent  to  Spain,  iiiu,  17;  oonsnl, 
702,  iv.,  417;  proposal  of,  hostile  t« 
CaeMLrV  oonsulttliip,  iv.,  422. 

Marcius  Anood,  L,  aOOL 

Marcius  Coriolanus,  Q.,  U,  360. 

Marcius,  Q.,  oommanda  in  Spain,  IL, 
188. 

Marcius,  Philippus  Q.,  commands 
against  Perseus,  ii.,  868. 

Marcius  Rex,  Q.,  iv.,  94, 188, 146L 

Marcius  Rutilus  O.  (dioutor,  808),  L 
808. 

Maroomanni,  etymologr  of,  iv.,  28*3. 

Mariun.  lifutenant  of  Metellas  in  Jt:- 
guvthine  war,  iii.,  187,  n.,  189 ;  oooso), 
and  commands  against  Jngurtha,  192 
seq.:  finishes  war.  rivalry  with  Sul- 
la, 197;  commands  against  Cimbri, 
227  seq.;  defeats  Teutones  at  Aquae 
Seztine,  232 :  annlliilates  Cimbri  at 
Raudine  plain,  236  ;  character  of,  288 
seq.;  political  position,  240  seq.; 
reorganisation  of  army,  242-247;  po- 
litical  projects,  247:  resumes  the 
work  of  OracchUii,  263  seq.;  failure  as 
political  leader,  256  seq .  261 ;  in 
social  war,  201,  205,  302 ;  alter  return 
from  the  war,  311 ;  commander-in- 
chief  against  Nithradatcs,  818 ;  flight 
from  Rome,  322;  returns  to  Italy, 
383  :  besieges  Rome,  884  :  massacre 
In  city,  388 ;  con«ul  with  Cinna,  390 ; 
death,  301,  iv.,  190. 

Mariui  G.,  the  younger,  iii.,  408;  de> 
feated  by  Sulla,  404;  massacrt  in 
Rome,  406. 

Marl,  used  as  manure  by  Gelts,  Iv., 
264,  n 

Marriage,  religions  and  civil,  i.,  80L  n., 
128 ;  power  of  the  bnsbond,  49^  o68: 
marriage  between  patricians  an4 
plebeians  invalid,  338,  866;  ra%da 
valid  by  Canuleian  law,  373:  uai> 
riage  and  divorce,  ii.,  451,  iii,  60t; 
views  of,  at  R«>mo  iv.,  619. 

Marrucini,  i.,  168. 

Mars,  oldest  ohiof  divinity  of  bnrgf>tf 
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oommniiitiM  of  ItaW.  L,  8S,  210,  S21, 
222.226;  QiMWrnu,  8f,  n. 

ICaral,  i ,  168 ;  oll^«hoot  of  Umbr  au, 
38;  n  Bamolce  wars,  467,  478,  480; 
eomlukti  with,  in  social  war,  iiu,  284 
seq.f  subdued,  804. 

Mas^ilia,  founded,  i.,  187,  200;  mnri- 
time  power,  628 ;  relations  to  Rome, 
688  seq.,  i?.,  262;  besieged  by  Cae- 
aar,  iv.,  466-46^ 

Massiolssa,  defeats  Syp'nax  and  crosses 
to  Spain,  ii.,  186 ;  oooqufred  by  Car- 
ths^giniantL  217 ;  joixu  Romans,  217  ; 
foondor  of  Kuinidlnn  kingdom,  243 ; 
encroaches  on  Oarthage,  iu.,  86 ;  wmt 
with  Carthage,  8T. 

liastama,  i.,  174. 

MaUT  nuUuta,  i.,  821.  n. 

Mathematics,  rise  of,  at  Bome,  11.,  664, 
iii.,  666. 

Matius,  G.,  fr.,  733. 

Measure,  of  length,  L,  271 ;  dnodeoimal 
system,  278;  Greek  Influenee,  273 
•eq. ;  of  time,  271. 

Medama,  1.,  180. 

Medicine,  beginnings  ot  IL,  664,  liL, 
666. 

Mediolannm,  L,  428;  takan  by  Bo- 
mans,  IL,  100. 

Mediterranean,  importance  in  Ancient 
History,  L,  28 

Meditrinalia^  L.  220. 

Medix  tuticm,  i.,  321. 

ModolUa.  1.,  14& 

Megsra,  besieged  by  Caesar,  iy„  600. 

MiTodunimi,  iv.,  8^ 

Melpnro,  1.,  428,  426. 

Mcnapii,  conflict  with  Oaeaar,  It.,  807 
seq. 

Mfuenli,  clnn-Tlllage,  t,  63. 

Menlppas  of  (Hdara.  iv.,  706L 

Mercantile  spirit  at  Borne,  ii.,  404. 

Mercatiu,  i ,  260. 

MerctdonivMy  1.,  277. 

Mereurialett  L,  166,  n. 

Mei-ourinii,  L,  226, 241,  864. 

Mcsi^antt,  1.,  180,  618,  620;  mied  by 
Caiiipanian  mercenaries,  lU,  88  ; 
taken  bj  Oarthsginians,  46  ;  by  Ro- 
mans. 4d. 

Messapi),  L,  82. 

Metauontara,  i.,  184, 187,  464.  464,  481. 

MetelluB,  G.  Caecilius,  riotory  of,  ut 
pBDormns,  iL,  62. 

Uetellu»,  Q,,  commands  against  Jognr-  , 
tba,  iii.,  186  ;  goea  into  exile,  266,  281,  I 
263.  i 

Metellnsj  Nepos,  Q.,  partisac  ol  Pom-  ] 
pay,  It.,  281  ^eq. 

Mete. Ins  Pius,  Q. ,  it.,  10 ;  sent  to  Spain. 
82,  iO,  42 ;  dofeau  Hirtolelns,  43 ;  and 
PiMpcnDa,46;  winters  in  (iaul,46; 
sQccesB  in  Soutliem  Bpsin,  A.  *, 
fettles  further  Bpain,  61  :  return  to 
Homo,  h2,  121 :  st-nt  against  Crete, 
97  :  conflict  with  Fompey,  144. 

Ketilii,].,  146. 
ezcntius,  i,  173. 
Micipt^n,  iii.,  to,  177. 
Mi^iole  class,  not  found  at  Bome   iv., 
808.  i 


MUetos,  1.,  1A3. 

Military  spirit,  decay  oi;  il^  418 ; 

of  disoipUae,  iii.,  81L 
Military  system  ander  Julias 

iv.,  680. 
Milo,  1.,  60ft  •  F.  Annina,  iv.,  888  aeq 

882.  ^ 

Mimatt  iv.,  618. 
Mlxn9  at  Botio,  iv.,  689  aeq. 
Minerva,!..  280.* 
Mines,  Roman,  11.,  880,  880l 
Mininmiie,  i.,  488,  63a 
Minac'.us,  M.,  master  of  bone  ondei 

Fabius,  ii.,  161 ;  dictator.  158. 
Mithra,  worahip  of  at  Rome,  iv.,  06iL 
MIthraUates.  I.,  founder  oi  Parthlaa 

ewer,  III ,  82,  86  •  Mithradates,  II 
I;  Mithradates,  VI.,£Qpatur,  chai^ 
aciiT  Of, 332  seq. ;  ozUnds  dominloni 
on  Black  sea,  338  seq. ;  acqairee  kin» 
dom  of  Bosporus,  342 ;  aitianoe  with 
Tigranes,  343  ;  acquires  Paphtagonit 
and  Cappadoci}^  843 :  senate  inter- 
venes in  Bis  afikln,  846 ;  new  sggre^ 
sions,  348;  policy,  849;  preparation 
for  war,  861  ;  occupies  Asia  Minor, 
868 ;  niaasaores  the  Ilailans,  866, 868 ; 
organizes  his  conqnesls,  366 ;  invades 
Greece,  868 ;  driven  from  Gre«>oe, 
967 ;  cruelties  in  Asia  Minor,  S68 ; 
defeat  and  escape,  870;  negotiates 
for  jteace,  371 ;  renews  war,  416 ; 
pence  again,  416,  Iv.,  66,  67 ;  drifts 
towards  war  with  Rome,  68  sc^q.  *,  de* 
dares  war,  70 ;  alliance  with  Seriorins 
and  pirates,  46.,  98  ;  early  saccecses, 
72;  defeats  Romans  at  Clialcedon, 
73 ;  besioges  Cyzicos,  ib.\  ^uses  his 
army,  74;  maritime  war,  75  aeq.; 
driven  back  to  Pontua,  76 ;  defeated 
at  Oabira,  78 ;  escapes  to  Armenia,  Oi; 
takes  ohax^  of  war  for  TigrMnes,  68; 
marches  into  Pontns,  02 ;  recovem 
his  domlnlo.ts,  85,  128,  146 :  retreats 
before  Puropey,  140;  defeated  at 
Nicopolis,  160  ;  breaks  with  Tigranea 
151 ;  ezllo,  162  seq. ;  goea  lo  Pimttea- 
paoum,  167  ;  war  preparations,  168 : 
revolta  against,  168 ;  death,  160. 

Mithmdntee  (of  Pergamos),  defeat  and 
death  at  the  Nile,  iv.,  614  seq. 

Mithndates  (son  of  Phraatee)  declares 
war  ou  Artnvasdos.  iv^  896 ;  de- 
throned, ib. ;  death,  897. 

MneniUt  i,  100. 

Monarchy,  rise  of,  at  Rome,  under  Cae- 
sar, iv.,  875  seo. 

Monev,  of  Greek  colonies  In  Italy  aiK* 
Sicily,  1.,  181 ;  BpuiNn  copper  numuy 
cant,Si66  seq.;  fCtrnsoan,  umbrlan, 
and  Itiilian  copper  roonev,  566 ;  n*la« 
live  value  of  copper  ana  silver,  ih. : 
ailver  money  of  lower  Italy,  887  i 
artistic  value  of  the  copper  ooln^ 
€08,  610 ;  uniform  coinage  in  Italy, 
674 ;  denarius  system,  674 ,  debased 
ii.,  206;  money  dealing  at  Bome,  ir 
608. 

Money,  management  of,  Ii.,  44S ;  lend 
ing,  449,  til.,  490  ;  aysiem  cf,  496. 
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IfonejNxl  ari»tocraoy,  iL,  468  neq^  HI., 

141,  lAA,  266,  It..  122  geq.,  136. 
lioiiths,  Dunes  of; '..,  276  seq. 
Mon»  sacer,  i.,  863. 
VlotiUiii,  i.,  M,  166. 
Mi»rlni,  ooullict  with  Oaerar,  iv.,  807 

bnq. 
BCort^a^et,  unknown  in  ADotontRonau 

law.  L,  207. 
Motya,  L,  199. 
Mummioi,   L.,   governor  of    ftirtber 

Spuin,  tiL,  16. 
MunduSf  i.,  79. 
Jluniceps^  i.,  189,  440. 
lianicipal  6yi<tem,  elevated  byJalina 

Caesar,  iv.,  63() ;   extended  to  pro- 

vlnofs,  649  i«eq. 
Munteipiumt  iii,  460 ;  relation  to  state, 

462 ;  rise  of,  463  ;  Jiunicipia  ruUiama. 

iv.,  600. 
Murder,  early  penalty  for,  i.,  208. 
Mnrena,  L.  Licinius,  iiL,  361,  876,  416; 

under  Lncullua  in  Pontua,  iv.,  77. 
k.iiaio,  Rtnutoan,  in  Rome,  u,  686 ;  mu- 

■io  and  dancinf^  carried  from  Greece 

to  Rome,  iii.,  670 ;  in  time  of  Caesar, 

iv..  786. 
Mutilus. G.  Papius,  commands  Italians 

ill  social  war,  ill.,  291 ;  attacks  Aeeer- 

nia.  292. 
MuUiKs  ill  Sicily,  iL,  178w 
Mutuumj  i.,  21.). 
Mylne,  navAl  victory  at,  ii.,  61,  62. 


N. 


Kabataeana,  iv.,  162;  166, 171  leq. 

Nabis  of  Sparta,  il.,  283,  887  :  war  with, 
294 ;  war  with  Acliaesns,  807 ;  killed, 
ib. 

Naovins,  Gn.,  li.,  619,  688.  64a 

Names.  Roman,  i.,  60,  94.  222;  Etrus- 
can. i6t) ;  Greek  sarnaroes,  677. 

Naval  afiairs,  Rome's  original  mari- 
time importance,  j,,  76 ;  piracy  on 
Latin  cohhI,  129;  aavigation  restrict- 
ed by  treaties  with  Curtilage  and 
Tarentum,  629,  632 ;  forts  on  Italian 
coasts,  680;  decline  of  navy,  628; 
attempts  to  rovlve  it,  680  aeq, 

Nazo»,  i.,  180, 188. 

Neapolls,  1.,  189,  419,  463,  464,  467,  680, 
640. 

N^nuiusus,  r«iceives  jus  Latinttm  and 
right  of  coinage,  iv.,  646. 

Kcmetes,  iv.,299. 

K«metum,  iv.,  880,  n. 

Heniite,  1.,  296. 

Nepete,  i,  482. 

Nepos,  OomeliUH,  iv.,  719. 

\€plunaUat  i.,  220. 

Nero,  G.  Claudin«,  sent  to  Spain,  ii , 
188 ;  meets  Hannibal,  210. 

Nervii,  iv.,  1:83 ;  conflicts  with  Oacsar . 
802. 

iVeamm,  i.,  207,  208,  21& 

BFewspaper  ut  Rome,  iv.,  723. 

Nicomedes,  iii.,  844,  848;  bofins  war 
with  Mithradntcs,  ZhO. 

Nicupolis,  batUe  of,  iv.,  160. 


Nobility  av  Rume,  germs  of,  iL,  878, 
patric.o-plebeian,  374;  inpos^essius 
of  the  senate,  376;  of  the  equestriao 
centuries,  877,  ill.,  96 ;  hereditary, 
885  scq. ;  government  of,  387  seq. ; 
opposition  to,  403. 

N/u,  l,  455,  468,  473,  640,  676. 

Nomentum,  i.,  66,  143,  446,  n.,448,  IM 

A'omi<,  i.,253,  278. 

Norba,  i.,  444,  536,  446,  n.,  449 

Novi:inu8,  M.  Servilius,  iv.,  431. 

Novioduuum  (Ny<m),iv.,  295,  3:18,  Mf 

Novum  Comum,  founded,  iv.,  877. 

Nuceria,  i.,  4.'^,  468,  478.  478. 

Numa  Pompiiius,  L.  590,  692. 

Numiina,  Syracusan,  i.,  417. 

NuniHutia,  iii.,  16,  26  ;  taken  by  Acai- 
lianu«,  30. 

Numbers,  uneven,  U,  278. 

Numerals,  oldest  Italian,  i.,  201,  211^ 
274,280. 

Numidia,  iii.,  177 ;  reorganisation  of^ 
197. 

Numidian  horse,  it,  48,  61. 

Numidians,  ii.,  241 ;  in  social  war,  ill , 
298. 

Nundinaet  L,  26a 

O. 

Ooriculum,  1 ,  483. 

Ootavius,  G.,  iv.,  861  Gl^utenant  of 
M.  Crai^sus),  404. 

October  hort^^  i.,  8L 

Octodurum  (Martigny),  iv.,  808. 

Od\88eut>,  legend  ot,  L,  191, 694,  696. 

Omcuti,  restrictions  as  to  th«»  accumula- 
tion and  reoccupation  nt  oflices,  L, 
403. 

Officers,  state,  their  edict  valid  as  law 
during  their  tenure  of  office,  i^  838 
seq. ;  military  and  civil  antborltv 
distioguishi-d  after  Jie  abolition  of 
royalty,  330  ;  general  and  srmy  fbr- 
bidden  the  city,  339  ;  deputy  officers 
(proccinsule,  dec),  only  allowable  in 
military  government,  328 ;  appointed 
by  the  senate,  410 ;  distinction  of 
sulMlterDs  and  those  of  the  stajfl^ 
661 ;  not  paid,  ii.,  466 ;  succession, 
limit  of  age,  &c.,  883:  decline  of 
their  power,  387  *,  curtailed  iu  Juris* 
diction  bv  Caesiir,  iv.,  674.     f  -f> 

Oil,  fun  ished  for  public  batha^  ir.. 
602. 

Oligarchy  at  Rome,  relations  to  thi 
populace,  iv.,  697  seq. 

Olive,  culture  of,  brought  to  Ital>  bf 
Greeks,  i.,  262. 

Opaliaf  i.,  220. 

C^icontiva,  I.,  220. 

Opici  (Opsd),  L.  36,  46,  67, 103. 

Opiicrgium,  iv.,  440. 

OppiiLH,  i.,  80. 

Ops.  i.,  219,  224. 

Optlniate^  party  of,  iii.,  M.  See  Bok 
Ian  restoration,  and  bookT.,ehepe 
iii.,  iv.,  139,  140.  -f 

Oracles,  L,  283. 

Onitions,  as  a  department  of  literatan 
at  Rome,  Iv.,  722  seq. 
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Oriental   arttolab  of  lazmy  Iband  In 

Italian  tombs,  i.  288,  Me. 
Orodea,  It.,  396,  400. 
OtthosTi^phy,  Koman,  long  ▼arlaiion  in, 

L.  600  sifq. 
0M08S,  iv.,  407. 
Omb,  institution  at,  !▼.,  641. 
OstlH,  L»  76, 186,  146,  MS. 


P. 


Paooms,  It..  407,  408L 

PacuTina,  M.,  ill.  686. 

Paeetiim,  U,  627, 68a 

Paetns,  Seztoa  Aelliit,  If.,  665 

Paffoni^  AveiMnen$ttt  U,  156,  n. 

Pagi  Janicultiuet^  ib. 

JPaam,  1.,  63 

Fainting,  JEtroMan,  i ,  814,  606  Mq.,  11., 

667. 
Falaeopolii,  i.,  468L 
Palatine  Hill,  i.,  78;  priinltiTe  walls  and 

SlHceii,  78  seq.;  oldest  settlemente, 
);  relation  of  its  commnnities  to 
those  of  the  Quirlnal,  86  seq.,  164. 

Pales,  1.,  Sia 

PaliUa,  i.,  210. 

Palm,  branches  of.  In  games,  L,  677. 

PoZmttf,  1.,  274. 

Pandosia,  i.,  184. 

PanonnaSjtaken  by  Bomans,  U.,  61. 

Panoa,  O.  Vibraa,  !▼.,  422. 

Paplril,  clan-village,  1.,  63, 126,  n. 

Parrieida^  1..  204. 

Parthenius,  iv.,  682,  687. 

Par  the  nope,  i ,  180. 

Parthian  Empire,  ill.,  82  soq.;  opposi> 
lion  to  HeflfiiignL,  ftS;  first  contact 
of  Romant)  with,  347,  iv.,  62,  86-  al- 
liance with  Pompey,  147,161;  diffi- 
culty with  Romans,  172-175;  war, 
386406;  warfare  compared  with 
Roman,  309  8eq.  ;  results,  406  seq.  ; 
repnbed,  407. 

Patrf*  conscriptij  \  ,  28T,  334. 

Patricians,  Roman  burgeraes.  I.,  96; 
their  dlsapiiearance,  1*29,*  after  the 
expul&ion  of  t  be  kings  a  clan-nobility, 
837;  ac(juiro  the  govemmrnt,  330- 
842  ;  their  prerogatlyos  Ket  aside,  373- 
S86  ;  their  Inter  ptitiloianinm,  G86Beq.; 
nobility  of  Ju'ius  Caesar,  iv.,  667. 

Patrotiutyi.^  06. 

Paullus,  L.  Aemillus,  iv.,  426. 

Paupers,  firf»t  supported  at  pnblto  cost 
by  Rome  iv.,  591 ;  proportion  of,  iv., 

Pf^ndium,  i..  91,  24& 

Pedarii,  1.  oSi. 

PedlKf»  es,  I,  680  seq. 

Pedum,  I.,  446,  n.,  460. 

Penal  law,  modified  by  Gracchna,  111., 

188,  144 
Penfllty  cf  death,  I,  204,  656. 
renati>s,  f ,  97,  321  ;  their  name  unpro- 

nounced,  223,  226,  226,  227  ;  Temple 

of,  158. 
Pennos,  T.  Quinotiud  (dictator,  9a&\  i.., 

4ot. 

People,  extension  of  their  power,  il., 


4S8  eeq  ;  In  war  and  ftteUaialmtM 

424 ;  In  ftnancea,  426. 
PerdwUia,  i.,  201 
Pergamns,  11.,  260 ;  besieged  by  Aatf» 

oh  us,  816  ;   kingdom  enlarged,  836  - 

humiliated  by  Rome,  SOOeeq. :  be- 

aucathed  to  Romans  by  Attalus  IlL. 
i,74;  aproTliioe,  76. 

Perponna,  if.,  Ctnnim  governor  of 
Sicily,  lii.,  414,  i v..  .'tO ;  )<hbs  flertoriai 
with  part  iif  Lepidus*  army  40,  4S; 
defeated  by  Metelins,  46  ;  eonapliei 
to  iissassinnte  Sertorius,  M,  60 :  m^ 
oeeds  Scrtorlus,  61;  defeated  and 
taken  pi  launer,  •& 

Persians.  L,  414. 

Persios,  t.,  8U7. 

Feoena,  eon  ai  Philip.  IL,  8W ;  comes 
to  Ike  tbrooe,  A.  ;  axtempta  a  ooall- 
tlon  ngainst  Rome,  842:  farms  a 
Greek  national  party,  844 ;  xvptnrs 
wiih  Rome,  346;  defbata  CrMsna^ 
8S0 ;  defeated  and  otptared  at  Pydna, 
866  seq. 

Perasin,  i..  176, 4TJ,  487. 

Petrel  us,  M.,  I  v.,  468 ;  death,  194. 

Pharsalus,  battle  at^  iv.,  406  eeq. 

Philip  of  Macedonia,  U.,  170-III4 ;  at 
peace  with  Rome,  184^  271 ;  ohaiM 
ter  o^  266 ;  Joins  Antiochns  of  Asia 
nsalnst  £gypt,  267 ;  oaapalgn  afainat 
Galba,  280  svq. ;  enoampa  oo  tne 
Aous,  284 ;  driven  baek  to  Tempa^ 
386 ;  seeks  peace,  287  :  movee  into 
l*hessaly  and  loses  Cynocephalae, 
288  ;  makes  ponoe,  202  ;  joins  Rome 
against  Antiochus,  810  ;  diasatisfied 
with  tbepeaoe,  828,  386  ;  dlee,  9m. 

Philippiis  L.  Marc. us,  iii.,  170 ;  arreei> 
ed  by  Drusus,  271  :  censor,  882 ; 
tfoes  over  to  Sull.i,  399,  iv.,  19,  SO,  41. 

Pbilistus.  canal  of,  I.,  417. 

Philodemus,  iv.,  682. 

Philology,  first  methodical  treatment 
of  Latin  languages,  L,  699  ;  later  de- 
velopuient,  ill.,  564  seq.,  Iv.,  7Sa  See 
Rducation. 

Philoffophy.  beginnings o^  ii.,663 ;  Hel- 
lenic, at  Rome,  iii.,  611. 

PhocatanH,  discover  Italy,  i,  180  ; 
found  Masai  lia,  197 ;  driven  from 
Corsica,  198  ;  relation  to  liomana,  A 

Phoenicians,  wars  with  Helleies,  L« 
196,  197  ;  in  Italy,  ISa  St  e  Carthage. 
Loom! ion  of^  ii.,  9  ;  commerce,  10  - 
intellectual  endowments,  10  ;  peace- 
ful character  and  want  of  pcHlttonI 
instinct,  12,  14:  conflict  with  the 
Greeks,  15  ;  langUHga  and  alphabet 
adotiiea  by  African  tribe%  18,  n.  . 
decline  of  mother  cities  on  rlsa  oi 


Carthagi',  19  ;  colonies  of^  in  Spain 

20.   Bee  Carthage. 
Phraates,  iv.,  88  ;  allisnoo  of;  with  Pom 

pey.  147,  151,172,176. 
Phy.»ician»,  I.,  268. 

Plct-ntes,  I..  163;  war  with  Rcas,  '(K 
Pilum,  i.,660. 
PHumnuM poptdut,  U,  106, 
Plnaril,  i.,  592. 
Pipera,  guild  of,  i.,  29IL 


hidex. 


ei 


J,  IlL,  85 ;  In  Orate,  86  Oilioia,  \ 
87  ;  througfaoot  Mediitfrranean,  171  ;  ( 
In  BpanUn  waters  under  8ert<irias, 
iv.,  W,  47  seq.  \  on  Datm»tiaii 
ooaat,  64 ;  extent  of,  5ft,  98  seq.  ; 
orgiiiiiMtioa  of,  66-59  ;  inufflotency 
of  UomftDfl  against,  69  ;  pimtes  aid 
Mithradatea.  70  :  Antonlua  tries  to 
suppress,  96  ;  Pompey  comnuuids 
agalmit,l;i7.  143, 146w 

Pirusiae,  iv.,  361. 

Tisae,  roaieto  mouih  of  tbe  Po,  I.,  177, 
196. 

PUo  O.,  his  paclflcatioii  of  the  Allo- 
V.-^ges,  It.,  260,  :{80. 

Piso,  On.,  iv.,  203,  206,  207,  a09. 

I'iso,  M.,  iv.,  362. 

Placontia,  tiM,  i.,  688,  n.,  iL,  102, 138, 28a 

Plancus,  T.  Munatins,  iv..  890. 

Flastio  nrts,  beginnings  of,  in  Italy,  i., 
812  ;  Etniscan,  006,  606  ;  Campanlaii, 
Bubollian,  Latin,  t6. 

PkratiuH,  Novus,  artist,  1.,  669,  n.,  606,  n. 

PlautttiT,  T.  Macclus,  il.,  621,  iii.,  637- 
643. 

Pleas,  as  department  of  literature  at 
Rome,  iv.,  728  si*q. 

Plel>elans,  etymology  and  origin,  U, 
126,  127  ;  increase  in  number  of,  129, 
149  scq, ;  a  second  clement  of  Roman 
community,  180  seq.  ;  eligible  to 
office,  138;  subsequently  to  expul- 
sion of  kings,  326, 881  seq.  :  entrance 
into  the  senate,  836 ;  gain  Roman 
oitisenehip,  387  :  significance  of  the 
rights  then  obtained,  342  seq. ;  their 
pMition  in  the  senate,  834, 343 ;  ar- 
chires  and  ireasury.  356,  n. ;  seces- 
sion to  the  Siicred  Mount,  first,  862  ; 
second,  368.  See  Tribwui  pUbit. 
Patricians. 

Plebiscitum,  L,  366,  861,  386  seq. 

Poena,  i.,  60,  20flL 

Poetry,  Latin,  its  beginnings,  L,  892; 
slow  growth,  304 ;  oldest  jjoems,  686, 
n. ;  reclUtive,  it,  639.  iil^  660. 

Police,!,  671 ;  under  Julius  Caesar,  ir., 
601. 

Pollio,  O.  Asiniua,  It.,  727. 

Pollux,  {.,  267. 

Potybius,  iii.,  66&-660. 

PomeriuM,  i.,  146. 

Pompeii,  i.,  46& 

Pompiy,  On.,  joins  Sulla,  iii,  400, 409 ; 
propraetor  in  Sicily,  4  4 ;  in  Africa, 
ib, ;  chanicter.  iv.,  21  Scq.,  30;  rent 
igainst   Brutus,   39 ;    obtains   com- 
mand in  Spain,  10  ;  work  in  Oaul  «n 
the  way  to  Spain,  41  ;  (iofsated  by 
Heriorius,  48, 44,  46,  46 ;  ojimpaigns 
of,  680  and  681,  4() ;  ends  Spnnlsh In- 
surrection, 51 ;  quarrel  with  the  arlsto- 
eratic  gt>vemmeut,  117  ;  goes  over  to 
democracy,   120;    consul,    121  ;    re- 
stores power  of  tribune,  i6.  ;  impend- 
b^  dictatorship  ot  126,   129  seq. ; 
disbands  army  and  relirea,  126  seq. ; 
Aew  power  of,  l:iO  seq.,  140 ;  successes 
against  pirates,  187»  142-144;  oonu 
mandi  against  Mithradstes,  138  seq., 
I4i6 ;    neets  LuAuUua,  148  ;  invades 


Pont  US,   140     wtas  KicKpoU«.  160 
makert   (eace    with    Tigranes,    152 
oonquera  Albanians   and    Ibeilana 
154,  156  seq. ;  giies  to  Coichis,  166 
returns,  156 ;  goes  to  Syria,  162,  160 ; 

Sacifies  Hyria,  168  seq. ;  conflict  with 
cw»,  170;   with  NabatneenH,  171; 
Parthisns,  172-176  ;  organizes  Asiatic 

f)rovincett,  175-182;  results.  182  seq.) 
mpending  collision  with  democmti, 
200,  826;  relation  to  parties,  282/ 
rupture  with  aristocracy,  288 ;  retire* 
ment  of,  236  seq. :  returns  t<»  Italy, 
287 ;  wiihout  influence,  t6.  se^. « 
coalition  with  Caesar  and  Orasius, 
242 ;  marries  Caesar's  daughter,  260 : 
in  Juxtaposition  with  Caesar,  !▼•«  ^ 
seq.;    as  ruler  of  the  eapitsl,  366; 

?narrel  with  Clodtus,  868 ;  relation  to 
Jaesar's  Gallic  victories,  360;  re- 
publican opposition,  862;  adminis- 
ters corn.  866 ;  Egyptian  ez]>editlon. 
8^ ;  conference  at  Lnca.  370 ;  oonsnl 
without  colleague,  391 ;  with  Met 
Sclpio,  394  ;  breach  with  Caesar,  410; 
dictator,  410;  governor  of  Spaiis 
411 ;  relations  to  aristocracy.  418 ;  to 
repu)>lican8, 416  ;  recall  ftom.  Spain, 
427;  marches  against  Caesar,  428, 
resources  in  the  war,  441-446,  468 ; 
evacuates  Rome,  447 ;  resources  for 
Macedonian  campaign,  478;  battle 
«>f  Pharsains,  495;  flight  to  £gypt 
and  death,  607,  608. 
Pompey,  On,  eonof  Pompey  the  Great, 

iv.,  608,  609. 
Pompey,  Sextus,  Iv.,  609L 
Pomp<mii,  i.,  592L 
Poroptinus,  G.,  vtctoiy  at  Solon!  uaa, 

iv.,  260. 
P<m»  Sttblieius,  i^  81. 
Pontiao,  i.,  477,  (Pooxa),  630. 
Pontifex  Miiximus,  origin,  i.,  829. 
Pontlfices,  Latin  institution,  i.,  229,  n., 
230 ;  plebeians  eligilile,  886  ;   keepeza 
of  recordn,  689  :  Leget  regiae,  or  Pon- 
tifical edicts,  598. 
Pontius  Gavins,  i.,  469,470,  488. 
Pontus,  iii.,  76;   under   Mithradates, 
837 ;    In  lllthradatio  war,  iv.,  70,  76 
#eq. ;  Roman,  79  ;  a  provinee,  80. 
Popilio-Flaminian  road,  Iv.,  447. 
Poplifugia^  i.,  221. 

Populares,  party  of,  lit.,  ifiL  200,  262;  ' 
after  death  of  Sulla,  ir.,  18,  116,  124,  -j 
127, 134, 194,  226  see. 
Population  of  the  olde*it  Roman  terri* 
tory,  t.,  77  ;  at  period  of  the  Servian 
reform,  186  seq. :  decline  after  Pvi- 
rh'c  war,  619,  642,  n.:  decrease  of  Ro- 
man, ii.,  466,  iv.,  619;  popncaca  ol 
Rome,  iv.,  596. 
Popu Ionia,  1.,  170,  192^  266 ;  coins,  19b^ 

266. 
Popuim^  i.,  106;  B*numua^^itiU%llk\ 

n. 
Por«ena,  L,  414,  4S4. 
Port-dnties,  1.,  7^  100, 816. 
PortuntUa^  i.,  ^. 
Posidonia,  1. 186, 187, 
Posid^nius,  (v.,  681 


n,  Dgt  e*rlr  pioUeted  bT  Uw,     Prn  pfslis.  uppn]  u  the  HKnnaalt*, 
HI  1.,  n.  Ill,  &4;  to  tbe  dloMtor.  W 

F,  U  Kntlo  tbePo,  II,  1S3.       ril,  SM ;  In  cue  of  property  fine,  tt^ 

•  AlUDIla,  ap   (Goniul,  «>S),        to  ll.B  UHmbly  of  ibe  pnpla,  tt4  • 
proudare  in  thil  ck<,  Ml;   *jn 


PHUda-PblJIp,  \ll.,  SI  »g. 

,  jniUiaoil.  orliiln.  L,  H& 

tulcher,  iCbllai,  L.BMl. 

.,-.,_._,...,-.   ...    .....  TqlEm,  L.  J.,  [orwiKumni  Heel,  lt,» 

;;  m  loUn  leuiia,  441,  n.;  Punic  fflllb,  II..  U. 

xriiuirjtVIO;  wiikoat  Komu  Paulo  ware,  uai's  oC  Jtrtt,  M..  4«l;  ■«• 

frinotiiK,  H« ;  ut,  MS,  606,  SIL  ricd    Into    Afiia,    M;    mded,   7i; 

Prua^  \.,  :Mi,  tamu  Df  the  pdoo,  II  Beo-i  omidtc, 

-4  pTKUri.  CM  .J  title  of  caneuli,  l„  M3  i  of.  remuka  uii.  li-W ;  ■Uoilkm  at 

later  offlM,  SM  isq^  AM ;  In  the  LalMi  Cnnheqv  after,  IHI ;  uamd,  bsgDI, 

UwDi,tM,  n,  «l,n.  i  tnnfor  SH"!  'l^l  pnltioii  of  Oaina  u  oalbrenk, 

U.,lli,3irz;  aumber&ricltiinctlunDf,  IN',  preainHi  of,  3M:  end  of.  Vt; 

\\L,  43U,  447  le^}.,  I  v.,  10&;  doubled  io  rMuluoC  0ierq.^  Utrd,lJl.|ML 

number  bj  JuUin  Cunr,  iv.,  SJJ.  Punicnm.  niau  Caere,  L,  119, 

Pnelutil  1,163.  fonli.    Soe  P)i«>iilol>iu. 

/Vrcunum,  i  ,  ^4^  S4&  I'ulpoll,  t.,  183; 

PrlesM,  eppuioted  \>y  the  kiDi,  l._,  tn;  Pydn«,  heltle  of.  IL.  MA]   anpir*  of 

tenilOLi  of  Ibeir  prerog.tivee,'  in.  I*7r«i,  I.,  1«  'iBS.'sn  41S,  SM. 
hSB;  ville^pB  to  tupirlDtend  relliriaa*  P^rriini  of  Bpimi.  hlitorlsii]  portion, 
TDrihip,  ^«-l28;  DOlleeee  of  usred  l.,«8S-4»&i  chanetrr  and  earty  hto- 
lore.  ai8-!3l;  elacled  k;  people,  il.,  tory,  4M-4Bg ;  l>eid(«es  Core jn,  4M  i 
4SS,  llr„  MS,  »21  i  alecUoD  realoied  to  Tkreniam  luMaed,  KM ;  tali  mttllarr 
prieaU,  438.  Iv.i  ISlt  'inln  leftmd  rewonKF.  MU.  600  laq.  ;  mr  wliB 
■     ™  ■■-iie,(i>S;balllo  .t  Hei«Blo«,  S0»  ■ 


>,  I,  12J,  n. 


Ptivat.'  oBinces.  law  of.  I..  Mi  aeq.  ten  espedHion,  L.  SIMta;  mump 

Prlv.mum,!., 461,401.  tloD  Dt  Italluwir.Stt;  btttletMS 

i>racoi>(iil.   propia«lor,  d».    Bee  Offl-  Benereutnm.  GM  i  rotDm  to  Qreea, 

cera.  a  ;  destb,  aic. 

1',,-diiiG.  1.,  31)4.  Pjthigoru,  1.,  »B.  sre,  (MB,  tH;  Pr- 

i'n-Jfiuni.  I.,  135,  Its,  li,,  Old.  thu^rcaii  "  fnenda,"  let;  tt""-™— 

PrunioDu,  iv.,  m  of  FrUiagoretn    daeMiie    OD     the 

Propi'riy,  lliat  griTited  by  Ilia  ai«te  Io  llomsn  cdendir,  US. 

thn  Indlnldiuil  oltlien.  I..  :^i6i  dcTel-  pfibseDreuilam,  new,   U  Bobm^  tr., 

oped  from  moTMiMe  mlBUi,  aii«»q.,  eiBseij. 

3US,  u. ;  free  cuiDveynriw,  liw ;  eervl-  Pyiua.  L,  l»t. 

rrtUrpluji.t'.,  i4l.                  '       "  Q. 
P'OTlnct.    orl|fliiH|]y   depixrtDieDl    lif 

luunili^r  duly,  i..  401 ;  arnngcd  by  ODIdrlguin-,  Q.  CUadln*.  It.,  TIT. 

I  iiT«nieniur  loi,  it.  ({nicBUire,  oUeat  ijiarriMUi.   I.,  Ml 

Wl  1  piiailiDn  ol  goveniroa  la,  3»- ;  care  of  treaaurr.  I!8;  ^ttary  cheat^ 

;in  .IT>1  uYiT  HOviiruira  of.  400  .  aen-  ST'i;   tppoint^  by  comllU  tribsU, 

Ai,ia  anpervlmin  of,  4031   aoiJiilon  tn:    plebeluia    demuid   diEtbtUIy, 

of  tbaCaccbi'irevuluilon.  lii.,  17<i;  ib.:   QuatortA  cioaaM,  BBS.  MB :  do- 


t  on  ■  lave:  nlili 


Indem. 
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QuiriSML  L,  8I|  n..  Cf ,  n. ;  etjinologj, 
107,  110. 

B. 

Raetl,  Etroicaii,  L,  160  Beq^  488     !u, 

812. 
llanmes,  i..  70. 
Raseimae,  L,  166  seq. 
Rarenna.  1.,  171. 

Re:iUiil|  inrondB  into  Latlnm.  L,  16ft. 
Rebllue,  G.  Caiiinlait,  iv.,  4/^ 


Rccijteratores.  L,  S12. 
Regiifugiuimy  i,  221. 


Re?iUius  battle,  i  ^  487,  868. 

Regirter,  of  magiBtratefl,  &c,  1.,  586 

seq. 
Begnlns,  G.  AtUina,  11.,  96,  9S. 
Beinliis.  M.  Atilias,  iL,  54:  lands  In 

Africa,  06;  defeated,  68;  death,  69. 

Religion,  of  Btrnecane,  L.  848 ;  of  Ital- 
ians, ol:  of  Romans,  218,  828  seq. ; 
practical  tendency  of  Roman,  8k; 
character  of  worship,  282 ;  fmgality 
and  chastity  of  worship,  887,  832; 
becomes  onsplritnal  and  ceremonial, 
288;  tends  to  stifle  artistic  and  spec- 
ulative views,  836:  accessible  to  all, 
287;  the  source  of  moral  code,  886 ; 
becomes  mixed  with  foreign  wor- 
ships, 289-242,  567  seq.;  (tf  Sabel- 
liane  and  Umbrians,  242  ;  variety  of, 
at  Rome,  iv.,  599  ;  earlier  piety,  IL, 
47&-180,  iiL,  611-525;  Stat«t,  619-599 ; 
condition  of  in  time  of  Julius  Caesar, 
666  seq.;  oriental  religions,  ilL,  688- 
586y  iv^  668  seq. 

Remi,  GrIHc  canton,  lv.«  800:  privi- 
leges after  Gallic  conquest,  844. 

RemuM,  i.^690. 

RcntA  at  Rome,  Iv^  612  seg. 

Republicans  at  Rome  in  tmiie  of  Pom- 
\*vy  Hod  Caesar,  iv.,  415  seq. 

Revenues,  from  provinces,  lit., 474-480  : 
nggrcgaiet  481-488  ;  public,  at  time  ox 
Julius  Caesar,  680  seq. 

Bex  iocrorum,  1.,  322,  329 ;  always  a 
patrician.  8M. 

Rhenium,  I.,  180.  464. 

Rhetoric,  risu  ot  at  Rome,  11.  633,  ill , 
529,  665  ;  gfarrinoned  by  Romans,  601; 
mutiny  of  trarrison,  607  ;  captured  by 
Romniis,  526  ;  fteed  fr«>m  obligation 
to  furnish  contiufrcnts,  680. 

RhodH,  founded,  L,  i200. 

Rhodes,  position  after  2d  Punie  witr, 
ii..  2e4  ;  at  war  with  Philip,  268  neq.; 
Joini  Roman  league  ngninut  Philip, 
277  ;  at  war  with  Antioohus,  802, 
816  »eq. ;  reward  at  end  of  war,  825; 
humiliation  of;  362  ;  Rhodlan  sohuol 
of  rhetoric,  iv.,  877. 

Rhone,  Koniaii  settlements  on,  iii.,  807. 

Bifflits,  equality  oi;  in  Rmne  and 
Latium,  f.,  67, 148. 

EoAda,  military,  i.,  872. 

Robigalta^i,,  219;  Robigtu,  <b. 

Robbery  in  Italy,  iv.,  100  ;  in  8  ria, 
163, 169.  See  Brigandage. 


Roman  Empire,  Its  Rhine  boiiudary 
fixed,  iv.,  299  seq. 

Romanic  development,  beginnings  o^ 
iv..  848  ;  relation  to  Mod.  Hist.,  ih.\ 

Rome,  its  situation  and  beginnings,  L, 
70-72 ;  centre  of  an  agi  ioiiitural  com- 
rounity,  270  ;  and  emporium  of  La* 
tium,  73  seq.  ;  character  of  its  sito, 
78,  74;  earliest  limits,  76,  77  ;  eai-.} 
urban  character,  77 ;  early  popula- 
tion, 77  ;  Palatine  city,  78  seq. ; 
Subura.  80;  Esqniline,  81  ;  Quirinai, 
82*  amalgamation  of  the  PaUtiue 
and  Quirinal  cities,  123-1J6  ;  mads 
one  city  by  the  Servian  ring-wall,  8^ 
153  ;  the  seven  hills,  166.  n.  *  attack- 
ed Hud  burnt  by  Celts,  4a6  s«q.  ; 
treaties  with  Carthago.  631  seq.  ;  ae< 

{reneraoy  after  conquest  of  Greece, 
ii.,  88  seq.,  92  ;  cooditiun  under  Piim- 
pey,  iv.,  356  seq. ;  evacuated  at 
Cnc0ar*fi  approach,  447  :  social  oondU 
tiou  under  Caesar,  596  seq. ;  aspect 
of  ttio  city,  598 ;  improvements  of 
Caesar,  699  seq. ;  reduced  to  the  leva. 
of  a  municipality,  608. 

Roma  mtadratat  1.,  78. 

Komilii,  clau-vliluge,  i.,  68,  76. 

Korarii,  i.,  562. 

Ka-oius,  Sex  I  us,  iv.,  600  ;  valae  of  Boa 
cian  estate,  093. 

Rottray  i.,  157  ;  adorned  with  the  beaks 
of  the  galleys  of  Antiuro,  461. 

Bound  temple,  i.,  604. 

Rufus,  M.  Caelius,  iv.,  727  ;  Biilpioiai^ 
733  ;  Q.  Pompeius,  390. 

Ruspina,  battle  at,  iv.,  629. 

Rutull,  war  with  Rome,  1.,  162 


8. 


Babeliians,  their  slight  intercourse  with 
foreign  peoples,  i.,  261  seq.,  288  ;  post* 
tion  in  Snmnite  wars,  466. 

SabinM,  Influence  upon  Borne,  1.,  72  * 

Eenetrnte    into    Lntiiim,    161    seq.: 
ftttle^i  with  Rome,  152 ;  conqueroo 

by  the  Romans,  448.  480  ;  reoeire  ftiL 

Hoinan  franchise,  636. 
Sabinus,  Q.  T.  iv.,  807,  317. 
iSacfr.  i.,  2J7. 
Bacrincos,  human,  not  admitted  among 

the    Romans,  1.,   233 ;   animals  for, 

procured  by  tax  on  aettos  Mb  law 

lOU. 
SaHwrntUt  1..  224. 
Saguntum,    A>unded,    l.j    ^88 ;    fcna 

allisnce  with  Rome,  11,    Hi:  takes 

by  Hannibal,  118 ;  retake  a  by  Roma^ 

186 
Salaasi,  war  with,  iii.,  803. 
Salii,  i.,  83, 123, 126  ;  always  patridao 

886 ;  Palatini  et  CnUini,  ^\^ 
Sallentines,   i.,   676;    aid    Tarentam 

against  Romans  and  Lucani&ns,  481 

seq.  ;  war  with  Rome,  627. 
Sallustius  Crispus  (tribune),  Iv., 
Salt,  a  State  monopolv,  I.,  6i6. 
Balus,  temple,  i.,  008.' 
8alyes,iv..250. 
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Raamltefl,  oiTdioci  of  the  UmbrUM,  1., 

33 ;  langiuiffe,  S4  soq. ;  settlemexit  in 
the  monDtnliis  of  Middle  Italy,  102; 
their  legends  of  their  migratioDft, 
163 ;  their  seelosion,  104 ;  no  embel- 
lifihment  of  tombs,  no  coinage,  668 
■eq. ;  league.  164  eeq. ;  finit  treaty 
with  Bonip,  452 ;  nnafifeoted  by  Qreek 
influence.  466  tea. ;  Bitmnite  wars, 
464-468, 484-488 ;  share  in  the  Pyrrhic 
war,  600,  618,610;  yield  to  the  Ro- 
mans, 6*26 ;  league  dissolyed,  641 ;  in 
Social  war,  ill.,  286,  288,  20V  208,  304 
seq.,  808. 

Baiiiothraoe,  plundered  by  piratesi  Iv^ 
66. 

Baniones.  !▼.,  200. 

SiiramA,  I.,  41. 

Bordlnia,  Funic,  L,  100,  413  ;  becomes 
Roman,  ii.,  7ri  seq. ;  ceded  to  Car- 
thage, 06;  war  in,  2S6. 

Sarranus,  i.,  100.  n. 

Bassinates,  I.,  687. 

Baticola,  Latin  colony,  i.,  474. 

aatrionm,  Latin  oiilony,  i.,  444;  forced 
into  the  Roman  commonwealth,  446; 
member  of  Latin  lengue,  447,  n.. 
440;  revolts  from  Rome  and  recon- 
quered, 473. 

SeUura,  i.,  54, 684;  led  to  comedy,  206, 
ii.,  630,  tii.,  660. 

Satamta,  L,  Sia 

Batarnian  metre,  1.,  206. 

SAturninns.  See  Appuleins. 

8atumus,  l,  206,  n. ;  Saiumaiiaf  ib. 

Scaena,  i.,  688 

Scaevola,  6.  Mucins,  Uf.,  266,  960. 

Scaptia,  in  Ijatin  league,  L,  447,  n.,  448. 

Scarabaci,  £truscan,  i.,  313. 

Bcauras,  M.,  Iv.,  170,  172. 

Science,  rise  of,  at  Rome,  ii.,  552,  iii., 
562. 

Scipio,  Aemilianus,  sent  asrainet  Nu- 
mantia,  iii.,  28 ;  commands  before 
Carthage,  60 ;  tatces  the  city,  58  scq.; 
chnraoter,  100  neq. ;  assassinated,  180. 

Scipio,  On.,  takes  Mediolanura,  ii.,  100; 
sent  to  Spain,  127, 158 ;  defeated.  187. 

Scipio,  Gn.  Cornelius,  captured  at  Li- 
para,  ii.,  62. 

Bclpio.  L.,  captures  Alevica,  ii.,  58. 

Scipio,  L.  Corn,  (consul,  456),  epitaph 
of,  I..  5T7,  579,  ,589,  607. 

Scipio,  Metellus,  liuuteMant  of  Pompey, 
iv.,  491  seq. ;  death,  iv.,  534. 

Scipio,  Pub.  Cornelius,  ordered  to 
Ebro,  ii.,  124;  lands  at  Masdiiia, 
126;  returns  to  Pi^ao,  127;  defeated 
on  the  Tlcino,  137  ;  pouts  himeelf  be- 
hind the  Trebia,  188 ;  killed  in  Spain, 
lf7. 

Biinio,  Pub.,  at  the  Ticino,  ii.,  187; 
character  of,  189  seq. ;  goes  to  Spain, 
101 ;  takes  New  Cnrthfige,  ib. ;  vic- 
tory ut  Baecula,  193,  105;  consul, 
prepares  to  InvaA  )  Africa,  214  seq. ; 
lands  in  Africa,  216;  wins  Zama, 
921;  sent  against  Antiochus,  318; 
croHse^  the  Hellespont,  310 ;  ends 
warwifb  Antiochus,  322;  death  »f, 
12" 


Soodm,  il,00;  expeditioii acaiiMi  II 

Scribertt  i!,  287. 

Scripturay  t..  100..  268,  297 ;  lator  not  ft 
quired,  848. 

Sculpture,  ia  £trurl«,  1.,  606 ;  Roaaa 
i!.,  667. 

Scutum^  L,  663,  n. ;  Greek  origin  M 
268. 

BcymnuB,  iv.,  681,  a. 

Scylez,  i,  601 

Seleucids.    See  Antiochus 

Selinus,  1.,  107. 

StUa  cumtlit,  i.,  00,  202. 

Sempronius.  Tib.,  ordered  firom  8iell| 
to  meet  JEUnntbal,  11.,  186;  deiaaited 
on  the  Trebia,  180. 

Sena,  battle  of,  iL,  211. 

Seim  Gallica,  1.,  501,  63a 

Senate,  origin  and  constitution  o%U 
118-116;  prerogativee,  the  if»Urr*.y- 
nwii^  116  Boq. ;  relstion  to  king  and 
burgOAsee,  117  seq. ;  at  state  eoauoil, 
118  ;  increased  Juiiidiction  after  the 
sbolitlon  of  royal^,  383  seq.;  iu 
lariror  political  power*  880  eett. ;  ex- 
clusion of  plebeians  from  delmte, 
87a  seq. ;  their  admieelon  aofaeo- 
qnently,  386  seq.;  senate  the  for- 
erning  power,  406  teq. ;  ita  composi- 
tion, 406  seq. ;  its  powers,  408  seq. ; 
deprived  of  power  by  Ctraeohna,  iii., 
146  seq. ;  recovers  it^  161 ;  position 
after  toe  revtoratiuD,  166  aeq. ;  col- 
lision with  equitet  about  the  prov- 
inces, 264  seq.;  made  a  legt«iatiTe 
body  by  Sulla,  824  eeq.,  482 ;  reor- 
ganiaatiun  oi,  hy  Sulla.  432  eeq. ; 
pursed  by  Lentulus,  iv.,  188;  goy— A 
erning  power,  127  .sea. ;  power  sac 
aside,  ISO  seq.,  130 ;  democratio  at* 
tacks  OM,  194;  curtailment  of  itt 
Jurisdiction  by  Caestir,  iv.,  377..^ 

Senones,  1.,  424.  427, 438,  400-600. 

Sentinum,  >)attle,  L,  486. 

Septa  Julia,  iv.,  602. 

Seplempaffi^  1.,  75. 

S^imnntium.  i.,  70, 156.  n.,  221. 

Sepulchres,  Itnliao.  Egyptian  oma- 
mentg  in,  i.,  263  ;  luxury  iu  at  Rome, 
iv.,  612. 

Sequani,  rednced  to  dependanifi  by 
Ariuvistns,  Iv.,  287. 

Sergii,  clati-village  :.,  63. 

Sertorins,  Q.,  iii ,  381, 402,  403,  418, 414, 
425,  iv.,  10 ;  deraociatic  leader  in 
Spuin,  ch:iracter  of,  30, 88  invited  to 
ooramnnd  by  Lusitanians,  81 ;  re- 
news Spanish  insurrection,  32,  or- 
ganises a  (roveriiment,  33  seq. ;  xetn- 
forced  by  Perpenna.  40 ;  exten  It  his 
power,  42  ;  deieats  Poropey  at  I^auro, 
43  ;  and  on  the  8ncr«»,  44;  on  the 
Tuvit,  45  ;  loses  his  army  and  reap- 
pean*,  44,  45 ;  defeats  I'ompey  at 
Oalngurris,  46  ;  character  of  the  Ber> 
torian  war,  46-40 ;  ass^issinated,  50 
his  lieutenints  sene  under  Mi thr» 
dates,  71  seq.,  76:  author  of  colonic 
in  the  west,  i  v.,  640. 

Servian  constitution,  1.,  182, 140  seq. 
I  Servian  wall,  itt  remains,  i ,  308,  n. 


lot.i^ili:  i 


SarrlHiM  AliO*  a.  (HiflliMir  KquHdin       -twalT*  ublM,"  :iet    Mq^  SM:  Rif 
Sin,L,17S.  man wlouo Doddlad  liUr  Sokii^ 

BaFTllLiH,Oii.iilArimlnliira,H.,lU;it       MS;    pa»r-iiii»,  It.,  IWl  i  co  btai- 


ni-SST),  1. , -_-  - 

aewD  UounM,  1,.  79, 194.  Uoma,  lUj  ■>  Elomi 


BrrvllliH  l(ii1lD(,P.,i«rvisn   Imw  of;  Scn,L,  til.  Ml,  413,  t14,47>,4a(l,<M 

iv,2l.l.  BoncM,  i., HO. 

iHin,  Latin  enliniy,   1,  4U ;  In  L>Un  Son,  1,,  13»,  n. 

le<>D(,  MS.  n.  MA  Bpiln,  J'lioenl^lin  c^lonla  In,  ll„  SO; 

■HiiOKjiiiuniinuti  L.  (Trilaiiait pl^ii.  Invaded  by  Hamllcti.  ltd;    Cmrtlw 

inprovlnoe,  IM, 

uq.;  »tbliig»l«d.  31 ;  ntir  argnniiB- 

amUcOrV^iKl  r'oliler  S.rlorinn   iuuneodoD   lu,' It.,  61: 

ebnluUernuo/L'Lltii,  UtLr  laiiipiign  of  Jnlliu  Cuiir  ln,lT..lU 

«uro«kariBiii.  !Ha;Celile,(v.,  «-q.:    «iiIiJ«11qii    of  Aqaitula,  Wt 

I..M7,  n.  ailuniulloD  lijUunr,  MTwI. 

iliei*,  gnill  I.,  laa  B|wctui»,   It.,    IOX;    gnat   TieUrl*^ 

Senlstoi,!..  rniirder«l,i,s«7.  UH;  diraoaltlei  ud  pluu,  UU-IOT; 

I,  Hi.  MA  •Ml.,  Ma  :  nflar  An-  .^iBliiin,  1.,  3M. 
u'  death,  tl»i  tyrrliDi  In  sinis,  SiHilt,  I.,  IM. 
3;  wnolthCanhigeconogrii-  Splni,  L,  ISO,  111,  IM,  1(8,  W. 

II,  ««-Til;   Hmndin«d  to  Ho-  Spolctiam,  I.  .ru.  U§,a, 
,10;dtp*i.dMiorof  Rom.,,  18;  Hi.    Berniird.   K«d   ovtr,   galud    bj' 

o,MU10tni;  Sicilian 'pm   '  "  '""         "" 

raic»nl,  Laliii,l„«. 

Ulln^wlony,  I.,  M4,  US,  1. 

m  I»l.  iioic'piidoaopv'ln  lUly,  111,  MB,  It., 

M  i  tU!  BtoLiili.  out  by  ElruMNku  Upiduiat,  L, 
Screlw,  Si\.,  IIU,337,  au. 


^U.furbidd..,l.,W.    I^S^^^I^i 


■mology,  Iv., 


ioflrii»-»i«,  fv 


r^.l^ 


an««,Ur..  10 


.,    t,    »0;     uri^i.ially    fpw, 
Inn-Sailtlan  lav^  3S2.   3SS . 


iL,  M4;~runiV'U<3«j  t"«"<<°»'o>l  war,a»;~im<iar"lfivlDainioobriiar, 

UT  ;    man  a^  me  111  or  Imilneaa  Ipi,  W^\  cocntnaadB   Gampsolui  Hmj- 

«l  ;  «.junje*  C,  III.,  101.  4S1 1  In.w-  »!»,  SW;   oppoaca   Salcddui  fann, 

neil.in,  luS;  In  Biclli,  IH,  172-lTe:  117;  Kfniea  Vi  yield  Ui  eommtiid 

pumbenlii  llnly, IM;  In  IkaapllnJ,  to  UarinB  and  marchM  on  Rdow 

"    "  IIS  wq.;   leElalatlon   oL  Sit  H& 
embarin  tu  A^  SiS;  cbiTMluS 


ir.  ietlaiiuT.  bi>  paj  aa  E« 
aar,ll'.,tt»,W>aw]. 


Mt;  aAraiiMi  to Iba . 


706  Indfx. 

MC.ptMOtMi&IIl;  takM  AUmbi,  wUh  Outban,  U- t^  H  i  tlUWM 

IM4    criUoJ    podlliMi,   M>i    wliu  UD  I  decs  1^  1TB, 

ChMTOon,  MB;  utd  OnboiiMiiiw^  SjrU,    ii.,    aM,   B61,  UL,  tsa  ;   udM 

m;  pTCKeMlR  I"  Aali,  Rl:  rsgnlkUa  TIfiaiiM,  1>..  tt.  <!',   n  Panpart 

Ai^iOe  ittiiin,   SH;  ombwln    tor  Ume,  ua-Itl. 

IMIt,  SIS;    dUloilt  piMltliiD,  Btl; 

iii«leTU(aD,W8;bDd*iiilUIy,l>W;  T. 

BdplD^  uiDT,  4S  ;  deteau  XBriob  Tslit«,  lunn  in,  W„  to. 

4H)«ian  Bonia,.Mtiaiiiiakti  M  ntMi>,i,4;. 

PrMDcgie  and  In  Hottb*ni  lUlT,  Mt  Tuk.wDit,  i.,  US,  SU. 

-4W:  vlctoTT  at    CoUlne  nls,  410:  lUi^L,  H 

eriwlClM,4lfau;dl>itUa»atBsau>,  TusuUb,  I,  Itl,  Ut,SU;  daaoanM 

lU    Mq.;    proMTlpUoiia,     «ll  <W  ;  ODD>Uigiioi>,tTeHq, :  It*  ind&  **,, 

aoeial  wir.pnjlmlnulaaar,  :tH-Wi;  >U,  lMi,asi,MTi  trmiT  wlih  Bon^ 


HI  •aq.i  yield*  tafirTrlitu,6Hi  poll- 
tloD  III  lli4  WW  rolLairiDg,  ftlft  Bvq, ; 


coone  ox.    nrv-vw:    m   uwnpanui,  "ai  pra, ;    iquiur 

tM;wlttilluiluii,m:lnPi<»Diiiii,  ia3,SlJ,ua,«Mii»*tlw 

MC;  l.LUmbriau<IBtrurlv<k:  re-  nltg  wan,  MO,  4fs.«» 

mlt  of  Orat  rear,  >t7 ;  Hcond  jw  Umae,  Mn  •«.!  hmut 

0^3011  Etraria  uid  Caibrla ""'  — 

quUasiL  IM  'to  Ploeunio,  Vh  >  id  uuu  mi  inu  w 

nlttotHOondreM^fki    tUrdyaar,  Bonif,  MO  ;  aMnpjsd  Gr  Outbagliii- 


nornnlxfw  seDatc 
BiseaaDi  aod  qua!  _  _    __ 

act,   4M  nq. ;    neakciw  Uu  Iribn- 

nato.   or  1   ngnlatea  ctawdar  aod  MV- 
pnwbirlan  powsr,  va-tM  ;  llflaiie«% 

■M;     TSOcnolM*  indlclal   BjiUim,  1301 

M8j  polke  Un  at4M;  lntrodqcea  TamiHlii,  lv_4aa. 

nmBiildpalratBDi,<(M-4Mi  Katona  TiHtlon,  In  Bldlf,  InTlawof  eiBilit. 

coDitltDlional  order.  1M;    minu  gsnl^  u.,  S6  icummimJttcaamphid 

dlctatonUp,  am ;   cluncter  of,  408  i>Drn,  8G    l>„  lOl ;  of  Aiif>,  lit.,  IW, 

aeq. ;  polidcal  CBreer  ud  work  oL  Iv.,  ISt ,  reform  l>v  Sulla,  IIL,  14i. 

4«fiMq.;  votDB  oi  bit  cousUlnUan,  Iv.,  12)  :  indirect,  iil,  4TT  ;  I(wbL4«o; 

4W;  evil   Datnro  of  Iho  r»li>rMlon,  ciianioni  In.  li  ;  hrmlnf:  g^  14S, 

446^    rellriMDSnt,     489;    deutb,  4«9;  Iv.,  113  i  ilboliBhnd  bjr  Juliiu  CuKir, 

putjuppueed  to  h^>  Dllran;far,  It-  iT,U«i  of  Oalllo  proTlBou,  Iv.,  34S. 

13  ten.  ;  coneeqiiencgt  of  tajs  dsalh,  Tuannm,  I.,  4U,  4M.  417,  D.,  4n,  4n ; 

86i   CODBUlDllarr  of,  abolinbed,  iff  SidiolDDm,  |T,44& 

seq.  Telainuii,  haLila  ut  IL,  M. 

BnlUo  reetoratlOD,  ctU  Damn  a^  UL,  Tellna.L,  SI9.  lU. 

44«;  BDbjugathJn  o(  democmcy  In  Tiinp««,  I ,,  IM. 

Italr   and   Spain.    B.  V.  ebap.    L,  Troipis,  unknown  In  earllaai  K<mi»a 

eilanial  eorenuuent  ol,  chui,  iL  :  vontiip,  U,  iHi,  311 ;  Taaoan,  ib. , 

(be  govummcul  oI,  a*  a  ntaol^  lUB-  rrlalion  U  Doris  aod  lonie  tospta, 

Bnlpiclin  lawe,  ilL,  BIS  Mq. :  DDlllllod  Trm^nn.  I..  23t. 

by  Sull<i,  aei ;  rovltwl  by  Haalllivi,  Teocierl,  dMiroyad  by  Oaaaar,  1 1,  Mi 

Sillplrint  Petlciu,  li.  (dictator.  3M|.  1.,  Tir^ra.  I.,  4T 

4il.  Tff™BOB,ili.,M7-M3. 

flnlplcln,  Pnb.,  IL.le^  IM.  Tmininiu,  I..3U;  Ttrmimatia,Ua 

Salpleln^  Rntn*,  P.,  llL  ns ;  put  to  TeiruroiiBi,  Etni*uii,l.,UlX. 

dcalb  by  order  of  Bonate,  Ml.  Tergesie,  Iv.,  SW. 

SDrreDtuin,  L,  IW.  Teriliory.  of  Bone, '.Mginal  -Imlll  et, 

Sntrlnm.  L,  4S2,4T1, 489.  I.,  ',&.  14!,  US,  173:   tabjecilcn  o< 

SybarlB,  L,1S0,  ISB,  ISi,  ist.  i„>¥i,i  botwwn  it:o  Tlbnaad  Atlo. 

(^har.  allied  witb  l^>nunB,  i1.,  ISS ;  I3S;  ritcnainn  after  ibe  fill  of  Albm 

wltb  (;jrtba«lalaii&   U';    captured  141.  Ul   >eq. ;    poutaalona    on    iba 

by  9clnlo,iie.  TlRbt  bank  of  thi^  Tiber  linC,  414  ;  [• 

■ „i    .u,.k.....,o..M.._n — ...  g.inod,  41Si    Veil  conquered,  4SS, 

9.,niii  r     ■         ■  ■■ 


onfllcte  wltb  CBrtbagr,  < 

etg.  ;  Ftl«at  at  sod  of  3. 


id  Bouth,  M> 
iiitii»rw!u  B(Ku,  SM,'  e 


liidex. 
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of 


TMitnnflti  itL,  217 ;  Join  Oimbil  In  expe- 
dition to  Italy,  281 ;  defeated  at 
Aquae  Sextiae,  283 

Tbapeiis,  battle  at,  iv.,  681  aeq. 

Thoatre.  11..  50<i,  iii.,  648.    See  Drama. 

Thtffl.  L,  206 ;  ita  penalty  mitigated, 

Theuphanea  of  Mllylene,  iv.,  Mi. 

TheopbrHams^  1.,  597. 

I^beopompa^,  i.,  697. 

fhencao.    See  mmera. 

rhermopylne,  battle  of,  ii.,  313. 

TAeMurtw,  i.,  240,  269,  n. 

1*hrace,  subdued,  iv.,  65. 

Three-fold      primitive     colleges 
priest^  i.,  71. 

Thurii  (Copiu),  contest  with  Luca- 
uians,  I.,  462,  454.  465;  yielda  to 
Kotne,  499  seq. ;  conquered  by  Taren* 
turn,  d03 ;  Latin  colony,  638  }  ex- 
empted from  contingenta  to  land- 
army,  630l 

Tiber,  i.,  69,  73-77. 

Tibur,  1.,  66,  ' 
636. 

Ti^nea.  alliance  with  Mithradates, 
ill.,  S4o  ;  not  included  in  the  trea^ 
of  Murena,  372,  iv.,  68,  62 ;  extends 
bia  dominions,  62-66,  67;  deoiiiiea  tr> 
aid  Mithra<late8,  77,  78;  drifts  Into 
war  with  Rome,  81  seq. ;  loses  hi« 
capital  and  conquests,  86  aeq. ;  re- 
news war,  88  seq. ;  the  younger,  147 ; 
breaks  alliance  with  Mithradates, 
161;  peace  with  Poropey,  152. 

Tigranooerta,  iv.,  64 ;  battle  of,  85. 

Timaeus,  i.,  696. 

Tingis,  i,  300, 

Titles  {SodaU*  Titii),  i.,  70,  71,  72,  227. 

Titinius,  ii.,  5'i6. 

Title-hunting,  il.,  411. 

Toga,  i..  106. 

Togatit  i,  546. 

TolumniUB,  king  of  Veil,  i.,  42^. 

Tombs,  Etruscan,  painting  of,  i.,  314 ; 
inscriptions  on,  677  ;  decuiation,  668. 

Toirhebi,  i.  171 

Torture,  only  applied  to  sUvcs,  i.,  204, 
217. 

fotR,  community,  i.,  101. 

Traden  nt  Rome,  originally  honored,  i., 
268 ;  guilds,  i6. ;  excluiiion  of  arti- 
sans from  military  Hervice,  259  ;  later 
poi«ition  of,  at  Rome,  ii.,  450. 

Trn'U'Hmun,  concentrate  at  Rome,  L, 
509 ;  especially  slaves,  570. 

1  'aixpadimes,  iv.,  196,  207,  212;  treat- 
ed as  burgess-colonists,  37^  n..  437  ; 
lldniitt<*d  to  Uuman  state  by  Caesar. 
645. 

Itaslraene  lake,  battle  of,  ii.,  146. 

TravelliDg,  luxury  in,  at  Rome,  iv.,  612 
seq. 

/reason,  commission  oi,  iii.,  286,  296, 
Iv.  197, 

Trebia,  battle  on  the,  ii..  189. 

Tru  viri  no-Uumi  or  eapitaU*^  U,  564L 

Treveri,  iv.,  283;  finally  subdued  by 
Oaesar,  840. 

Trlarioa,  G.  Valerius,  iv.,  76,  80,  92, 96. 

rnboel,  !▼.,  209. 


82»,   n. 

n. ;  whf 
;  ntflihim 
,9S2',pU. 

Veniuia, 


TribtmaXj  L,  167,  201 

Tribuni  celerum^  i.,  99.  107, 
mt7(Yuta,  98,  107,  438,  439, 
six,  124 ;  how  cbosen,  398 
contulari  poUstatfj  371  seq. 
6m,  352-370,  404,  40i:  in 
667. 

Tribunicfan  power,  weakened  by  Sntta. 
iii.,  437;  restoration  of,  demandOT 
by  dem>)crate,  iv..  14,  89, 114, 12t  seq. 

Tribiu  rtuticae^  OlHudia,  62 ;  division 
of  the  clans.  70-72  ;  former  coramnui* 
ties,  101  ;  slight  practical  importance, 
103. 

Tribes,  Servian,  185  seo.;  three  of  the 
Palatine,  one  of  the  Quirinal,  80-84, 
123;  respective  rank,  186;  inoreaM 
in  number,  361,  432,  461,  482  ;  In- 
crensed  to  thirty -five,  the  four  oity 
tribes  ranking  as  last,  397  seq. 

Tributum,  1.,  110,  381,  132. 

Tiifanum,  baitie  at  i.,  469. 

'I'rinoliantes,  sQbmit  to  Caesar,  iv.,  S14 
144,  450,  445,  447,  n.,  460,«kJritMWfm<,  i.,  54,  302.    ^^ 

[Troia  games,  1.,  801,  n. 

Tubilvsirium^  i.,  220. 

Tullianum,  i.,  154,  308. 

Tungri.  iv.,  288. 

Tunnel  of  the  Alban  lake,  i.  808. 

Tnsculuni,  i.,  65,  75,   596 ;  in  AfHeai^ 
league.  449 ;  aid  to  Rome,  860  ;  revulli 
from  Komo,  445,  458 ;  in  Latin  leagao, 
447,  n  ;  compelled  to  enter  bargees 
union  of  Rome.  446. 

Tuscan  sea,  i.,  Ifl^. 

Tut^la,  I.,  98. 

Twelve  ThMos,  laws  of,  I.,  865  seq.  666* 
697,601 

Tyndarifl,  navsl  flghl  near,  il.,  53. 

Tyrrhenian  Fobu^iand,  thdr  relatioQ 
t .'  the  Etruscans,  L,  170. 


U. 

Ubil,  iv.,  31L 

mixes,  whouoe  borrowed,  L,  967. 

Umbrians,   an    ItaVan    stook,   L,  66, 

Innguage,  i.,  34-36  ;   migration,  67 ; 

earliest  territory,  100  seq.,  171, 486 , 

share  in  Saranite  war,  479L 
UmbroSabelllan  stook,  their  migration 

Into  Italy,  L,  57. 
Urbt,  i  ,  64  ;  Urbaniiaij  iv.,  674. 
Ui«ipetei»,  destroyed  by  Oaesar,  iv.,  80iL 
L'nur^S  laws  of.  i.,  390,  208,  366 ;   Cae- 

Mtrs  laws  of  Ir.,  626. 
Utica,  rciat'on  to  Carthage,  IL,  18 ;  oi* 

fors  Itself  to  Rome,  80 ;  besieged  bf 

Sclpio,  217. 
Uxe'  <  dnnum,  fall  of,  Iv ,  341. 


V. 


Vadimonian  lake,  battle  at,  i.,  477. 
Vaison,    Celtic   inscription   in   Qred^ 

lettcm  found  there,  iv.,  261. 
Yalais,  reduced  by  Caesar,  iv.,  806  seq 
Valentia,  iv..  43,  «!,  45. 
Velerius   Poplioola,  L.,  (conea?    80iX 

i.,  898. 


7*l«iul[»^n>n^H.,  (dlelabc,  MM, 
L  tH , »»  ;  Ttotoij  of  ow  OutlUMiL 

VilerliwCaTviu,tl.,ioDiual,4De,  *c.) 
TslBiiiu  LHTlnuri'  U..  r'noeiiM  Apl. 

TaltrLuB  L.'WTl  HI.  P.,  (oodol,  414), 

U«0«,M«i. 
f^eriai.  fopllooln,  P-  U  m. 
t^rlm,(l,Htattimlotaimn,  It., 

4W. 
VmiiflaoM.  It.,  SM). 
f  Hrn^  U.  Tenoiina.  <»b*dI,  1L,  1< 


Falu.  t„  W3,  :iOS. 


3aa,su,tss. 


Veil,  t..  17^  i;^  lii,  (u,  u 

Va)lno,War,l.,l)7Z. 
fiiLW,  i,  in,  lOS,  n. 
ralttne,  L.,  4M,  4M,  441,  i 


vbduI^  l,  at,  m,  fiio. 

VercingBtorlx,  It.,  sM  ;  hli  axecadOD, 

V«n«w,t,4!t. 

i-^i!!,  M^  n. 
VeniJw,  1 ,  4Bt. 
Teuntk  (Bauown),  It.,  WT. 
TesU,t.,44,«T,ttl,lia.l«T.    rciuui, 
ini ;  tamplA  at  BattUd,  IfiT,  -M- 

Taadiii,  u'lai. 

VetiUoiilaiD,  L,  1T4- 

Veturll,  clm-rllligii,  L.  n. 

Vstarlu  CdTlnna,  T.  (oonn.  419),  1., 

rta  Appit,  L.  4«a,  414,  4M,  BIT  :  VaaiQ, 
L,  04,  B  ;  rianin^  1.,  4B1;  &ura, 

tVfiu,L,«s;  iWw.So,  n4. 

t  IUh,  Soniui  lonuT  (^  tv- «U,  «1S. 

rindt^  L,  m. 
iiudicliu.  I,  en. 

flrUlhna,  todi  tba  LanlUnlwu,  tU  , 

M;  deteaCi  VaiOliu,  *■■ 

K  j  Miknowleilgad  kl 

VllnTluVB»iW,>-|M 


WiJIa.  Cyelopsjui,  L,  MB. 
Wv,  daoUnUon  a7.  L,  11 

llSiijmboloflSa* 
Wailib.  Ramiui.  II.,  4M,  li 
WaeL,  Rainu,l.,n<i. 
Weight,  orisii'  ot  L,  nl ; _ 

tM  lti«  Altleo^loilUD,  173  aaq.    ■•■ 
M«nn. 
Woat,  Kommnlibig  of,  I*.,  IM  leq.; 
oonqnait  of  £»l  nad  ^«l  dna  tu  llN 

Will.  orlKIn  Df,l,  US;  Taqolrad  mn- 

Hnt  oMha  csmmnol-T,  306  i  ortata 

ofprlratBVlili,  XID,  W. 
WlU'la.  dumea  f^,  bow  Ihr  bomwad, 

L.  3H.S- 
Tlna,  prodnatloB  of,  L.  U.  U,  in,  IK, 

101.  iat,   II.,  4U;  Iranuad  oaUlTK- 

Wolf,  or'  Iba  upltol,  L,  t7t,  Ml,  M, 

WonuD,  poaltlon  to  tlia  Bnmu  am~. 

lly,  1.,.^,  81  aeq.,  IL,  4*1, 4B4,  liL.Mft 

W..«l]Hn      '        '       - 
Wool,  aidnalDg,  1.,  SB. 
WraoUi,  a  prlu  of  victory.  SOD,  1^  Ml 
WnUiii^utorlala,  oMmI,  L,  SB7  laf. 


baltiB  of,  iU  to. 

„ xli.  It..  »M. 
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